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Preface and Acknowledgments 


Middle Eastern history is a vast held that no single work can realistically aspire to 
cover in all its periods, themes, and major events. Bearing in mind that this area is 
credited with introducing for the first time in human culture a huge number of 
inventions, instruments, tools and methods of organization, deemed necessary for 
launching enduring forms of civilization, all historical investigation ought ideally to 
revisit the earliest glimmerings of the dawn of history itself. Such an investigation 
would have to take account of agriculture, city planning, regular armies, market- 
places, temples, alphabetical systems of writing, monotheism, the wheel, empire 
building, tyranny versus accountable government, mathematics, geometry, astron- 
omy and epic poetry, to mention only the most obvious Middle Eastern contributions 
to ancient as well as modern culture. 

Although works of considerable erudition, the result of either painstaking arch- 
aeological explorations or diligent reconstruction of documentary evidence, have 
over the last two centuries been published, edited and continually updated, fresh 
discoveries arc constantly being made and new theories arc periodically advanced to 
throw' light on a particular era or some material remains. Consequently, Middle 
Eastern historiography, or writings on the Middle Eastern past, be they in the form 
of narratives or theoretical treatises based on primary sources, has by and large been 
turned into an open field capable of receiving a steady stream of speculations and 
conjectures, without having to grapple with an ever-present threat of being swept 
away by the torrent of uncontrolled fioodgates. 

This volume was planned with all the above caveats, state-of-the-art contributions 
and latest scholarly efforts in mind. Our original plan, initially put forward by Tessa 
Harvey, Publisher of Blackwell History Division, was to produce a volume devoted to 
the modern history’ of the Middle East. However, further discussions and wider 
consultations with a number of colleagues convinced us to widen the scope of the 
historical treatment in order to offer a more solid analytical study of the formative and 
middle periods of Islam, on the one hand, and to allow' readers and students to form a 
more informed judgement as to the continuities and ruptures in Middle Eastern 
historical development, on the other. I would like to thank in this respect the four 
anonymous readers who were first approached to offer their considered opinion on 
the feasibility of such a project as well as the need for its availability. Its main purpose 
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remains to act as a companion to the study and understanding of the Middle East as a 
historical held of considerable human, strategic, and economic interest. 

As our preliminary outline began to take shape, a more comprehensive picture 
started to emerge, so much so that it became imperative for us to pay equal attention 
to all the crucial and relevant episodes of Middle Eastern societies. These societies, 
driven as they arc by both a global configuration of modernity* and a sense of 
affiliation to local cultures tied to a long list of civilizations, historical memories, or 
symbols, have in the last few decades been forced to reassess their past achievements 
and legacies, be they inherited or imposed, and in a critical spirit, ranging from 
moderate debates in academic institutions to violent acts of defiance. Hence, both 
modernity and local habits of thought and practice have recently been subjected to 
scrutiny by a motley array of Middle Easterners, in an effort to find new ways of 
coping with the modern world with all its technological, economic, political and 
cultural complexities. 

More importantly, while the rise of Islam ushered in a new turning point in the 
history of the region, it paved the way for the formation of distinctly developed forms 
and structures which were capable of undergoing a process of slow’ or abrupt changes. 
These changes brought about by a modern scheme of things, embracing the idea of 
industrial innovation together with an accountable form of governance and admin- 
istrative efficiency*, in addition to paying particular attention to the well-being of 
ordinary’ citizens, sum up the multifaceted dilemmas facing Middle Eastern societies 
under a new wave of globalism. 

Thus, the final structure of the volume and its organization were the result of 
fruitlul exchanges of ideas, dialogues and a willingness to revise or modify earlier 
versions and proposals. It is therefore with great pleasure and gratitude that I would 
like to thank all those whose direct or indirect contributions made the completion of 
this volume possible. I am grateful to Carl Petry, William L. Cleveland, Stephen 
Humphrey’s, Fred Donner, and Alexander Knysh for their support, advice, and 
inspiration. Although the final structure of the volume was my own, I wish to 
thank Nelida Fuccaro, Abdul- Karim Rafeq, Peter Sluglett, and Michael Chamberlain 
for convincing me to introduce new themes or allow more room for certain 
approaches. 

Moreover, my thanks go to all the contributors, without whose diligence, 
positive responses and devotion to the world of scholarship, this volume would not 
have been possible. I would also like to thank lames McDougall for offering to 
translate from French into English chapter 1 1 by Andre Raymond. To all the editorial 
staff at Blackwell I wish to extend my profound gratitude. I would like to thank, in 
particular, Helen Lawton, Angela Cohen, and Tessa Harvey. I would also like to 
single out Graeme Leonard for copy-editing the typescript with admirable thorough- 
ness and mcticulousness. 

This book is dedicated to my daughter Hiba, both as a symbolic gesture of 
appreciation and an earnest attempt to reaffirm my belief in her generation as it 
prepares itself to meet the challenges of the twenty- first century. 
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A Note on Transliteration 

The system of transliterating Arabic, Persian, and Turkish letters and words has been 
reduced to a minimum in most chapters. Under these circumstances only hamza or ' 
and ayn have been retained. However, in the first three chapters, in addition to 
chapters 5, 7, and 8, dealing as they do with classical Islam or featuring a number of 
technical Arabic terms, the Library of Congress transliteration system has been used. 

Exeter, April 2005 






Introduction 


Youssef M. Chou ei ri 


Modern Middle Eastern history’ is a relative newcomer to the academic field. Its 
emergence as an autonomous and legitimate field of study is closely connected with 
the Second World War, the onset of the Cold War, and the gradual decline of both 
Britain and France as colonial powers. For a long time, British, and to some extent 
French, diplomats and academics referred to this area as the Near East or U procht- 
orunt , a designation which served to cover all cultures, histories, and languages of the 
region. Thus one could be a Near Eastern scholar studying Assyrian texts or research- 
ing the impact of the Industrial Revolution on native crafts in Syria. In other words, 
the old label was sufficiently flexible and generously commodious to allow' ancient 
and contemporary eras to shelter under its wing. This flexibility' is, however, denied 
the more recent label, which is a peculiarly American, and to some extent, Soviet 
invention. 

Nowadays, to be a Middle Eastern specialist is, more often than not, a reference to 
someone whose scholarly, diplomatic, or journalistic interests arc focused on the 
modern and contemporary aspects of the region. 

Initially, both the Near and Middle East tended to coincide geographically, em- 
bracing the core countries of Iran, Turkey, Iraq, Greater Syria, Egypt, the Sudan, and 
Libya. With the passage of time and the emergence of the Arab world as a political 
block of states grouped under the umbrella of the Arab League, the designation 
widened to include North Africa as a whole. The Companion to Middle Eastern 
history will adopt this wider designation as its field of study. 

As to the interpretations and theoretical schemes adopted to explain the long 
march of events or pinpoint significant changes of socio-economic structures, a 
number of conflicting paradigms have been adopted and expounded. 

In its early scholarly stages, the trajectory' of Middle Eastern history' was often 
judged to be governed by one single overriding factor or cluster of factors. By the 
sheer presence of one underlying element, it was then assumed that the historical 
development of the Middle East tended to follow a lopsided, distorted, and invariably 
repetitive trajectory'. All its societies and historical periods w r erc, as a result, lumped 
together and deemed to obey a constant pattern of ironclad rigidity* or a primordial 
essence. Whereas some scholars alluded to the universal aridity of its environment, 
others fastened on religion as a determinant that tended to rear its head, albeit under 
various guises, in almost all socio-political and economic upheavals. Yet others would 
underline the obfuscating patriarchal structures of its families as the most plausible 
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explanatory device, conditioning and reproducing its regularly repeated series of 
violence or docility. 

All these single-factor paradigmatic approaches were in the main meant to set apart 
the Middle East and treat it as a deviant cultural region, or as an unfortunate example 
of a frozen historical entity. Coinciding with the advent of modernity and European 
colonial expansionism, such arguments were explicitly or implicitly used to justify 
foreign intervention as the only agent capable of introducing the benefits of civilized 
norms of behaviour and governance. It is in this respect that modernity was denied a 
foothold in the Middle East except in its foreign incarnation or in the shape of 
marginal minorities anxious to overcome their lowly status. 

However, these theoretical approaches have, since the 1980s, been subjected to 
wide-ranging critical assessments and shown to be affiliated with an outmoded 
Orientalist scheme of things. These assessments have consequently shifted the debate 
to a different level, whereby more sophisticated explanations came into play. Mod- 
ernity, for example, was now* assumed to constitute a universal character, which affects 
all cultures, albeit at an uneven pace of intensity. In other words, the Middle East has, 
in line with other societies, experienced the same wave of transformation and self- 
transformation and offered its own indigenous modes of responses and engagement. 
Hence, policies and programmes of nation building, modernization, democratic 
transf ormation, and a sustained level of development were considered to be intrinsic 
configurations of the region’s landscape. 

By placing the Middle East within the w ider contours of world history, historical 
interpretations became attuned to the presence of a complex pattern of development. 
Such a pattern could henceforth indicate discontinuity as w*ell as imaginative modes 
of linking the past to the present. Although no uniform theoretical treatment has so 
far received the tacit or explicit agreement of the majority* of Middle Eastern special- 
ists, it has become almost impossible to parade primordial or permanent factors to 
account for the multifaceted and multi-layered history of our region. 

The Companion to the History of the Middle East is therefore planned to build on 
the achievements of this recent scholarship, expand its parameters and offer as tar as 
possible a fresh account of the positive and negative aspects of its subject matter. 
While primarily focused on modern and contemporary periods, its scope is designed 
to include a number of chapters on the classical and pre -modern features of its 
institutions, economies, and cultures. Its purpose is to situate a variety* of topics 
within a chronological framework capable of providing a lively and concise narrative. 

The structure of the volume is divided into seven parts, together with an intro- 
ductory chapter. 

Part I introduces the Middle East as a historical entity’ by tracing its general devel- 
opment, with particular attention to the formative period of Islam and the subsequent 
emergence of an imperial Islamic domain and the establishment of the caliphate as a 
symbol of both unity and diversity. Whereas Gerald Hawting discusses in chi peer 1 the 
rise of Islam through the perspective of the most recent scholarship, Fred Donncr offers 
the reader in chapter 2 a nuanced interpretation of the Islamic conquests and the 
underlying motives of their leaders and organizers. By doing so, the image of Islam in 
both chapters becomes more complex and often far removed from familiar perspectives 
or received stereotypes. Hugh Kennedy traces in chapter 3 the emergence, develop- 
ment, and eventual decline of the caliphate as one of the most enduring and original 
Islamic institutions brought into being after the death of the Prophet Muhammad. 
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Part //delineates the consolidation of religious, cultural, and political traditions in 
response to the daily life and practical challenges faced by the new community. These 
include jurisprudence, Sufism and the integration of non-Muslims into the imperial 
structures of the caliphate. Shiism is also discussed as another response to the social 
and political upheavals following the elaboration of mainstream traditions. Zouhair 
Ghazzal demonstrates how the religious establishment in Islam, dominated by reli- 
gious scholars or 'Ulama*, developed over time in tandem with its own community in 
order to meet new needs or respond to different circumstances. Hence, the Sunni 
religious establishment in Islam is studied in its classical and modern contexts to 
delineate its varied functions in integrating both Muslims and non-Muslims into the 
wide world oflslamk culture (chapter 4). Robert Cleave completes this delineation 
by focusing in chapter 5 on the rise of Shiism as an Islamic movement straddling 
various schools of thought and sects. His account is based on a historical perspective 
that is conscious of past events and their contingent character, as well as more recent 
developments, particularly in the wake of the triumph of* the Islamic revolution in 
Iran in 1979. Alexander Knysh in chapter 6 tackles a third theme which by its very 
chequered history has been of vital importance in both the middle Islamic period and 
the modern era. Thus, after surveying the various historiographical traditions devel- 
oped over the centuries for the study of Sufism, he presents his own interpretations 
based on his original research into this lively subject. 

Parr ///sets out to depict the process of transition to military rule or the militar- 
ization of Islam under a wide variety of dynasties. Ethnic origins, modalities of 
recruitment, and modes of economic management arc highlighted as elaborate 
administrative structures designed to tackle a novel configuration of problems: de- 
clining revenues, the crusades and the threat of the Mongols. In chapter 7 Michael 
Chamberlain discusses these broad issues in relation to the Seljuks and the Ayyubids. 
It is also in this context that P. M. Holt in chapter 8 studies the Mamluk Institution in 
its widest significance and implications, with particular attention to its political and 
economic impact in the urban and rural areas. A similar cluster of problems arc 
identified by Michael Brett in chapter 9, dealing with North African or Maghribi 
societies between 1056 and 1659. 

Parr IV ushers in a new type of Middle Eastern state: territorially based, yet imbued 
w ith an enduring imperial ethos. The Ottoman and the Safavid traditions ofstatecraft arc 
seen as the last imperial experiments in an area becoming increasingly diversified as a 
result of momentous changes in the w r orld at large. Metin Kunt in chapter 10 cogently 
highlights these tw*o traditions ofstatecraft and institution building. It was also tow r ards 
the end of this period that a certain type of Middle Eastern urban life matured and left its 
cultural imprint as a permanent legacy* of city life dow n to the present time. Andr£ 
Raymond in chapter 1 1 demolishes the old paradigm posited by French Orientalists in 
their depiction of Middle Eastern or Islamic cities by delineating the multifaceted 
function of Middle Eastern cities in their public spaces and internal dynamism. 

Parr V concentrates on the rapid, internal and external, changes which cut across 
all countries of the Middle East. These included the commercial and the industrial 
revolutions, the emergence of European nation-states bent on a policy of overseas 
expansion and the first glimmerings of an internal drive for reform in the Ottoman 
world. In chapter 12 Abdul- Karim Rafeq plots the inexorable changes, which accom- 
panied European imperial expansionism in both the eighteenth and nineteenth 
centuries. He also shows how a different balance of power w*as the end-result of an 
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uneven relationship as the repercussions of the Industrial Revolution began to 
dominate Middle Eastern societies. On the other hand, Peter Sluglett in chapter 13 
undertakes to weave the different strands of independence movements that emerged 
in the wake of the arrival of colonialism under varied guises and forms. By doing so he 
shows how the present system of national states came into being, highlighting at the 
same time its points of weakness and strength. 

Part VI addresses the implications of colonial rule and the struggle for independ- 
ence. These twin phenomena spawned a number of interdependent movements or 
political discourses: nationalism, Zionism, political parties, and modern armed forces. 
In addition, Middle Eastern political economies were subjected to structural and 
long-term changes as a direct result of the emergence of newly independent states. 
Whereas Emma Murphy in chapter 14 treats Zionism in all its shades and schools 
since its inception in the nineteenth century, the three principal nationalist move- 
ments in the Middle East - Arab, Turkish and Iranian - arc discussed in chapters 15 
(Yousscf Chouciri) and 16 (Ioannis N. Grigoriadis and Ali Ansari). The pivotal 
function of political parties and trade unions is introduced by Raymond Hinncbusch 
in chapter 17. These organizations arc discussed in their modern historical context 
and shown to be vehicles of long-term social and political changes. However, political 
parties were often sidestepped or hijacked by young military officers anxious to 
implement immediate radical policies of wealth redistribution or rapid industrializa- 
tion. In chapter 18 Gareth Stansficld focuses his analysis on the various theories and 
historical narratives advanced by a number of scholars to explain or chronicle the 
intervention of Middle East military elites in political life. Simon Murdcn revisits in 
chapter 19 the various historical and theoretical accounts that sought to interpret the 
weak economic performances or achievements of most Middle Eastern states. His line 
of argument ranges over the inadequate analytical tools of these theoretical narratives 
by seeking to discover an indigenous bundle of cultural attitudes and political 
assumptions which have rarely been highlighted in their social and economic ramifi- 
cations. 

Part VII seeks to highlight issues and social movements that have surfaced and 
preoccupied historians and Middle Eastern specialists in the second half of the 
twentieth century, and arc most likely to gain momentum well into the twenty- first. 
These range from oil and urban growth to the role of women and democratic human 
rights. In chapter 20 Michael Boninc seeks to situate the study of Middle Eastern 
urbanism and Islamic cities within a growing field of historical and social science 
disciplines concerned with the city as a unit of investigation. He highlights in 
particular the rapid uxtoan development in all Middle Eastern states as well as the 
consequences for both the environment and their inhabitants, be they men, women 
or children. This is followed by oil and development (chapter 21), u’hich tackles the 
industry of oil and its revenues in so far as they relate to internal domestic issues. 
Thus, Paul Stevens analyses the historical background of this vital industry and then 
proceeds to show' its negative results in spite of the huge revenues it generates for a 
considerable number of countries in the region. Valentine Moghadam focuses atten- 
tion in chapter 22 on gender issues, inequalities and relations of pow r er in their 
Middle Eastern contexts. Her analysis accords full recognition to the political, social, 
economic, and cultural diversity of Middle Eastern women, while at the same time 
showing acute awareness of common characteristics born out of similar historical 
experiences. In politics and religion (chapter 23) Beverley Milton -Edwards brings out 
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the significance of religion as a marker of identity, on the one hand, and the constant 
readjustments and constructs such an identity' is subjected to in its journey to grapple 
with the upheavals of modernity, on the other. Her discussion embraces Jewish, 
Christian and Muslim religious experiences and their various historical endeavours 
to reinvent both politics and religion as part of a modern project. The tact that more 
space is given to Islamist movements and discourses than to Jewish or Christian ones, 
is a testimony to the vocal, and more often than not, strident character of these 
movements. Lise Storm in chapter 24 considers the question of minorities in their 
Middle Eastern contexts. Easing her analysis on a rigorous definition of ethno- 
national minorities while at the same time alluding to all other categories, including 
religious minorities, she concentrates on three conspicuous national groups: the 
Betters, the Kurds and the Palestinians. The reactivation of religion, or the invention 
of religiously based discourses, is noted by Tim Niblock in chapter 25 in its original 
impulse to form part of a wider development sweeping across Middle Eastern 
countries in varying degrees of intensity' and sustainability. Hence the rediscovery of 
civil society in conjunction with the advent of a new democratic drive is diagnosed, 
with a clear propensity to rehabilitate a wide range of social forces and institutions, 
formerly considered to belong to a bygone age. In chapter 26, Simon Bromley offers 
a panoramic view of the Middle East in its regional and international contexts. While 
his analytical approach contests the applicability' of* a geopolitical term that had its 
origins within European culture rather than the region designated as the Middle East, 
he traces the emergence of its states-system back to the imperial era following the 
First World War. Nevertheless, local social forces and political actors arc also singled 
out for their specific roles in bringing about present-day Middle Eastern political 
order and its national/territorial states. The chapter also poses the question of a 
potential Middle Eastern unity based on either Islam or Arabism. More importantly, 
issues related to legitimacy, the increasingly visible role of the United States and the 
kind of reform programmes that arc needed to achieve concrete development occupy 
the rest of the chapter. 

The volume is, moreover, structured so as to respond to four major differentiated 
regional or political units: Iran, Tutfccy, Israel, and the Arab world. The Arab world 
itself is approached according to the local rhythms of its constituent parts: the 
Maghrib, the Nile Valley, the Arabian Peninsula, and the Fertile Crescent. However, 
in most cases the Arab world seemed to represent in its general historical transform- 
ations an evolving entity with common cultural and political affinities. 

Another point we had to bear in mind w'as the desirability of treating certain topics 
as overarching entities that serve to throw light on the structure as a whole. Part VII 
is designed to serve such a purpose by allowing ample space to deal with common 
issues such as religion, oil and development. Middle Eastern women, politics and 
religion, democracy, uibanization, minorities and the states- system in its international 
context. 





Part I 


The Formative Period of Islam 




Chapter One 


The Rise of Islam 

Gerald R. Hawting 


Introduction 

Expressions such as ‘the rise of Islam’, ‘the emergence of Islam’, and ‘the origins of 
Islam’ arc ambiguous and understood differently by different people. Commonly 
taken today simply as the name of a religion, historically Islam refers to something 
much bigger than what is generally understood now by the word religion. In pre- 
modern times, and in many places still, Islam implies a way of life involving such 
things as political, social, and economic norms and behaviour. An Islamic society may 
include groups that follow religions other than Islam. In that sense, Islam is a culture 
deeply affected by the religion of Islam but also by things which to modern eyes may 
appear to have little to do with religion, or to have sources that arc not Islamic. To 
determine a precise point of oiigin for such a complex of ideas, practices and 
institutions is probably not possible. To decide a time at which its ‘rise’ or ‘emer- 
gence’ was over and when it existed in a state of maturity will involve a number of 
subjective judgements. Here the rise of Islam is envisaged as a process covering two to 
three hundred years, from approximately ad 600 to 900. 

Islam has its own, not monolithic but broadly consistent, accounts of its origins 
and early history. Much reported in the Muslim traditional accounts is accepted as fact 
also by those who have tried to develop new understandings of what the emergence 
oflslam involved and how r it occurred. It is the overall framework and different ways 
of looking at things that distinguish the more traditional versions of the rise oflslam 
from newer, academic ones. Beginning with a broadly traditional perspective should 
simplify the subsequent presentation of the ways in which academic scholarship has 
suggested new interpretations and approaches. 


A Tradition -based Account 

Muslims have presented Islam as the continuation of the true monotheist religion 
taught by Abraham (Ibrahim) and all the prophets sent by God to mankind before 
and after him. Abraham brought his religion to the Arabs of Arabia when he built the 
Kaha (literally ‘cube’), the sanctuary of God, at Mecca, and established the rites of 
worship there. Abraham left his son Ishmael (Ismail) in Mecca, and Ishmael became 
the ancestor of the main branch of the Arab people. For some time the Arabs were 
faithful to Abraham’s religion but following a pattern common throughout human 
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history*, they gradually fell away from the true path and lapsed into polytheism and 
idolatry. God then sent Muhammad, the final prophet, to call them to Islam, which is 
identical with the religion of Abraham, and to make it supreme throughout the 
world. God’s reasons for choosing Muhammad as His prophet, and for sending 
him at the time and place He did, arc inscrutable. 1 

Traditionally, the life of the prophet Muhammad and the few decades after his 
death in ad 632 arc seen as the time when Islam was established in a substantial sense 
as a religion, a state, and a society'. For many, expressions like 'the rise of Islam’ refer 
almost exclusively to the activities of the Prophet and his immediate successors. That 
is the time before Islam came out of Arabia. 

Born in Mecca in western Arabia (the Hijaz) at a time given only imprecisely in the 
traditional biographies but generally taken to be about ad 570, Muhammad, accord- 
ing to tradition, began to receive revelations from God when he was aged about forty. 
With some exceptions, his Meccan fellow townsmen rejected his teachings and his 
claims to be a prophet. At a date equivalent to ad 622 he and some of his Meccan 
followers left his native town in order to settle in the oasis town of Yathrib (later called 
Medina) about three hundred miles to the north. That event, known as the Hijra, is 
presented as the turning point in his fortunes. Subsequently (according to tradition 
seventeen years later), the year in which it occurred was chosen as the first of a new*, 
Islamic era (the Hijri era, abbreviated ah ). 2 

In Yathrib Muhammad was successful in establishing a religious and political 
community* and in overcoming various enemies. Prominent among them were the 
large Jewish community of Yathrib and the still pagan leaders of Mecca. The Jews, 
accused of conspiring with his pagan enemies, were removed from the scene by 
deportations and then executions. Two years before his death he was able to lead a 
band of his followers to Mecca and occupy the town without much bloodshed. Its 
sanctuary, the Rfba, was cleansed of idolatry and again dedicated to the worship of 
the one true God (Allah) for which Abraham had established it. 

God’s revelations came to Muhammad on many occasions throughout his proph- 
etic career. The angel Gabriel (Jibrll), brought the very* words of God himself’. In 
addition, God guided the Prophet’s own words and behaviour, which his companions 
remembered and transmitted to later generations. Thus God made His will known in 
two ways, through His words (later to be collected in the Qur'an) and through the 
Prophet’s own words and deeds, collectively known as his Sunna. By the time of 
Muhammad’s death, the fundamental elements of Muslim belief and religious life 
(the so-called ‘five pillars of Islam’) had been fixed in their normative forms, the 
Islamic revelation was complete (although not yet committed to writing), and a state 
and society ruled by the Prophet from Medina and based on Islam established. 3 

Following his death, according to this view, there occurred a consolidation and 
extension of what he had achieved. From ad 632 until 661 the political and religious 
community founded by Muhammad in Arabia was ruled by a succession of four 
caliphs, often called the ‘Rightly Guided Caliphs’. 4 For many* this was the Golden 
Age of Islam. God’s words were collected from those who had memorized them or 
written some of them down, and the unchangeable text of the Qur’an as we know* it 
today* was fixed in writing. 5 The institution of the caliphate was founded in order to 
provide succession to the Prophet’s religious and political leadership (although 
prophecy had ended with his death). The first four caliphs, all of whom had been 
dose companions of the Prophet, were in the best position to rule according to the 
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norms in d rules that God had established through him. The Muslim state was 
expanded under them, first over most of Arabia and then outside the confines of 
the peninsula in Syria, Iraq, Egypt and western Iran. 6 

Towards the end of this period of consolidation and expansion, however, there 
occurred what tradition calls the Fitna (656-61). Following the murder of the third 
caliph, TJthman, by discontented warriors who had taken part in the conquest of 
Egypt, divisions among leading Muslims led to a dvil war and the splitting of the 
community. There were two main rivals. 'Air, Muhammad’s cousin and son-in-law, 
was recognized by many as caliph in 656 in succession to the murdered TJthman. He 
was opposed by Mu'awiya, governor of Syria and a relative of the murdered caliph. 
Mu'awiya claimed the right of vengeance against the murderers of his kinsman but 
'All, many of whose supporters thought that the killing of TJthman had been 
legitimate, would not hand them over. 7 

In the confused fighting and negotiations that resulted, a substantial number of 
those who had supported 'All abandoned him and opposed both him and Mu'awiya. 
This group became known as the Kharijites. They accused 'All of having sinned by 
negotiating with MuTwiya, and they proclaimed that only God - not men - could 
decide the issues that divided the community. 

Over the next century or so various groups that the tradition portrays as descended 
from the original Kharijites were involved in fighting against the caliphs, and they 
adopted some distinctive religious and political doctrines. Generally, they regarded 
only themselves as true Muslims; others were not really Muslims but unbelievers or at 
best hypocrites. The true Muslims had the duty of dissociating themselves from the 
others and - at least according to some of the extreme Kharijites - fighting and killing 
them. Eventually, Kharijism became a marginal movement within Islam but in the 
period of the rise of Islam it was very important. Not only were Kharijis frequently 
involved in revolts, their ideas stimulated religious and theological thought, and 
Kharijism provided a vehicle for the expression of discontent by groups within 
Islam who felt oppressed and downtrodden. 8 

With the death of'All, apparently at the hands of a Kharijitc, in 661 the caliphate fell 
into the hands of Mu’awiya. He w r as the first of a series of caliphs who were all members 
of the same family, the Umayyads (661-750), who ruled from Syria. In the traditional 
accounts the Umayyads, with few exceptions, were worldly rulers who cared little for 
Islam. Islamic ideals were maintained mainly by the pious who transmitted the text of 
the Qur’an and the details of the Prophet’s Sunna but were generally excluded from 
positions of power or influence and often persecuted by the rulers. 

From time to time opposition to the Umayyads flared up and w f as usually expressed 
in religious terms. As well as from the Kharijites, opposition often came from groups 
stemming from those who had supported 'All in his conflict with Mu'awiya. They 
came to be classified generally as Shiites. They held that the only legitimate rulers 
were members of the family of the Prophet himself, and that usually meant someone 
who was descended from ’Ali. 

The Umayyads arc, nevertheless, given credit for continuing the policy of military 
expansion of the state. By the middle of the second/eighth century, the territory 
under at least the nominal control of the caliphate extended from Central Asia and 
north cast India to Morocco and southern and central Spain. 9 

In 750 the Umayyads w r erc overthrown by a religiously inspired military revolt, and 
the caliphate passed into the hands of the 'Abbasids, who claimed descent from an 
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unde of the Prophet. They moved the centre of power to Iraq, where they began to 
build a new* capital at Baghdad in 762. In the traditional view, although the Abbasids 
were by no means perfect Muslims, their rule did represent something of a reversion 
to the ideals of the period that had preceded the Umayyads and a new and decisive 
period of consolidation began. 10 It was under the Abblsids that the learning and 
tradition of Islam, especially the Prophet’s Sunna and the interpretation of the 
Qur’an, thus far transmitted mainly by word of mouth, came to be written down. 

It is from around the end of the sccond/cighth century onwards that the earliest 
texts of the Muslim tradition that have come down to us, in various fields of learning, 
date. The earliest extant lives of the Prophet (sira), the collections of reports about 
his words and deeds (the hadiihi) that are the basis for knowledge of his Sunna, the 
woifcs on the science and practice of law (fifb), the commentaries on the Qur’an 
(tafiir), the books of history* (ra'rtkh), the rules of Arabic grammar (nahu*), and the 
literature of other forms of Muslim learning, all date - in the form in which we have 
them today - from around ad 800 at the earliest. Much of the material such works 
contain was taken from earlier sources, cither written, but now lost, or oral. Our 
knowledge of those earlier sources, however, depends entirely on the literature that 
begins to flow freely from about ad 800 . Only the Qur'an is an exception since that, 
according to tradition, had been fixed in writing under the Rightly Guided Caliphs. 

At the same time, the religious scholars (the ' ulama ') who were the transmitters 
and interpreters of the knowledge and learning that came to be committed to writing, 
began to be recognized and respected in a way that had been denied them in the 
period of the Umayyad caliphs. They became the focus of Muslim religious life. Some 
of them were granted salaried positions by the caliphs, for instance as religious judges 
(qadis), while others preferred to keep their independence and refused to serve the 
state. 

The fundamental theory of Islamic law (the Shari a), that it is God’s law* know r n 
from the twin sources of the Qur'an and the Prophet’s Sunna, was given detailed 
written expression in the work of* al-Shaftt (d. 206/821). Then, during the third/ 
ninth century and later, Sunni Islam developed the institutions and texts that have 
remained characteristic ever since. Following the work of al-Shafi'T, which underlined 
the importance of knowledge of the Prophet’s Sunna, attempts were made to distin- 
guish authentic Judiths from the many dubious or false ones that had found their way 
into circulation. It was only from the authentic ones that the true Sunna could be 
known. Over time, the authority of six collections oihadith s regarded as authentic by 
their collectors w*as established among Sunnis and their status became comparable to 
that of the Qur’an itself. 

At the same time minor differences of legal theory and religious practice among the 
Sunnis were accommodated by the slow* development of schools (madbhabs), in the 
sense of followers of a master. Groups of Sunni legal scholars came to see themselves 
as followers of the doctrines of one among a number of important and influential 
master scholars active in the development of ideas about the law* in the second/ eighth 
and third/ninth centuries. The scholar (such as al-Shafn) seen as the master of the 
school came to be referred to as the Imam. Originally there were several such 
madhhab$ y but eventually only four of them survived and extended toleration to 
one another. The idea developed that each individual Sunni Muslim should hold 
allegiance to one of these four madJfbabs and maintain it unless circumstances made it 
impossible. 
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At the heart of the Sunni form of Islam is the idea that authorin' in nutters of 
religious practice and faith belongs in the hands of the religious scholars (the 'ulama'). 
It is they who transmit and interpret the sacred and authoritative texts (the Qur'an 
and its interpretation, the fadirhs and the law books). The caliph, on the other hand, 
was granted only a limited sphere of authority by the scholars and in some ways could 
be seen as merely a symbolic representative of the unity of the Sunni community’. In 
words attributed to the Prophet himself, ‘the heirs of the Prophet arc the religious 
scholars’. In other words, in the Sunni tradition it is the religious scholars who 
guarantee the link between the Islamic community at any particular time and that 
of the Prophet." 

The pattern of authority in the ShTitc tradition of Islam ended by appearing similar 
to that of the Sunnis but in fundamentals is rather different. 12 Eariy Shiism is very 
diverse in character and has in common little more than opposition to the caliphate of 
the Umayyads and a belief that true authority' belonged to a member of the Prophet’s 
family. For most Shiite groups the Prophet’s cousin and son-in-law, 'Ali, had a central 
role. He had been appointed, they believed, by the Prophet himself as his successor, 
but he had been cheated of his rights when the institution of the caliphate was 
invented on the Prophet’s death. For most Shiites there were no Rightly Guided 
Caliphs but 'All. He had eventually succeeded to the caliphate in 656 (for the Sunnis 
he is counted as the fourth Rightly Guided Caliph) only to suffer martyrdom and 
have the rights of his family usurped by the Umayyads in 661. 

As the Prophet’s son-in-law, ’Ali was the father of the only surviving line of male 
descendants of the Prophet (all of Muhammad’s sons arc believed to have pre- 
deceased him). He came to be seen as the first of* a line of Imams who, for their 
followers, were the only legitimate authorities in Islam. Neither the caliphs, given 
limited recognition by the Sunnis, nor the Sunni scholars, had true knowledge or 
authority, according to the followers of these Imams. The descendants of 'All, on the 
other hand, had a special relationship with God and possessed knowledge not 
available to ordinary mortals. For the Shiites true authority belonged to only one 
individual - the descendant of All who was recognized as the Imam of a particular 
generation - rather than in the scholars generally, as the Sunni tradition held. 

These Shiite Imams were rarely able to exercise their authority' since they' were 
continually watched by the (from their point of view’) illegitimate wicldcrs of worldly 
power, the caliphs. The history of the Imams, according to the Shiite understanding, 
is one of suffering and martyrdom. The defining event occurred in 61/680 when 
'Alfs younger son Husayn was persuaded to attempt to seize power from the 
Umayyad caliph Yazid (680-3). The attempt ended in disaster. Husayn and many 
members of his family were massacred at Karbala’ in Iraq and his head sent to Yazid in 
Damascus where it was put on display. In the Shiite tradition this shedding of 
Husayn’s blood came to be given a significance not unlike the shedding of that 
of Jesus for Christians. The day when it happened, the tenth day of the first 
month of the Muslim year ('Ashura* day), became in time the major annual festival 
of Shi'itc Islam, maiked by’ ceremonies and processions in its communities through- 
out the W'orld. 

However, Shiite groups horn early on differed among themselves as to which 
particular descendant of the Prophet w r as the legitimate Imam in a particular gener- 
ation, as well as on other issues such as the nature, extent and sources of the Imam’s 
special characteristics. Following the 'Abbasid seizure of the caliphate in 750 the 
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attention and hopes of most Shiites turned to a line of Imam* descended from the 
Prophet through 'All and the Prophet’s daughter Fatima. Their supporters clashed on 
several occasions with the 'Abbasids, whose own seizure of the caliphate had been 
justified by a claimed kinship with the Prophet. Attempted revolts, however, issued in 
bloodshed and repression. 

Around 873 a descendant of 'Air in the twelfth generation who was recognized as 
Imam by one group of Shiites disappeared. According to his supporters, he had 
retired from the world to enter a state of occultation. He left behind no descendant, 
and his followers taught that the line of Imams descended from 'Air had come to an 
end. The last Imam will be absent in occultation until his return just before the end of 
the world when he will come back as the Mahdi and establish justice and righteous- 
ness in the world in preparation for the Last Day. 

The idea of the messianic return of an Imam had been an ingredient of Islamic 
thought from a very early period, but the significant feature of it that emerged now 
was that his return was not to be expected imminently but at some remote time in the 
future. Meanwhile, his authority passed into the hands of religious scholars who 
functioned for their Shiite followers in much the same way as did theirs for the 
Sunnis. The chief difference was that in the Sunni tradition the 'alamo* claimed 
authority in their own right, whereas for the Shiites they represented the authority’ 
of the absent Imam and they will return it to him when he comes back as the Mahdi. 

This particular branch of Shiism is often referred to as ‘Twehcr (or, in Arabic, 
Itbnif ashari) Shiism’ because it accepts a series of twelve imams beginning with Ali. 
Eventually it became the dominant and most numerous branch of Shiism. Traditional 
Twelver Shils, naturally, understand the development of their tradition, which they’ 
see as the true form of Islam, as ordained by God from the start. Their Muslim 
opponents, equally naturally, see it as resulting from historical accidents. In particular 
they hold that the Twelfth Imam either died or never existed, and that it was simply 
impossible to extend the line of Imams further. The followers of these Imams, 
therefore, had to revise their doctrines and ideas about authority. 

Just as in the Sunni tradition, so too in Twelver Shiism, the elaboration of the idea 
that authority lay now* in the hands of the religious scholars was accompanied by 
the emergence of a body of religious texts that came to be seen as authoritative. 
Following the occultation of the twelfth Imam, specifically ShTitc collections of 
haditbZy commentaries on the Qur’an, works of theology ( kaldm ), books of law* 
(fifh), and other texts specific to the Twelver tradition came to be written and 
have remained definitive of that tradition until today. Eventually, therefore, for the 
biggest group within Shiism, authority w r as seen to reside in a textual tradition 
transmitted and interpreted by a body of learned religious scholars, just as it was in 
Sunnism. 13 

For traditional Sunnis and Shils the establishment of their respective systems of 
authority - which constitute for us the essence of the two traditions - was merely the 
consolidation and expression in writing of institutions and ideas established in 
the time of the Prophet. Although the authoritative texts (apart from the Qur’an) 
were not written until later, the ideas in them and even many of their words 
represented a tradition faithfully transmitted from the time of the Prophet onwards. 
Even the ending of the line of Imams at a particular point was something predeter- 
mined by God. Unworthy and usurping rulers may have oppressed the believers 
and corrupted the religion from time to time, but Islam as it existed in the 
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third/ninth and fourth/tenth centuries was the continuation of the Islam of the 
Prophet. That view emphasizes the continuity between the period before 656, when 
the centre of Islam lay in the Hijaz, and the later period, when the Hijaz, although it 
remained the holy land, was in most respects an unimportant backwater of the world 
of Islam. 


Academic Reinterpretations 

Since academic scholarship on Islam became firmly established during the second half 
of the nineteenth century, as a result of the work of scholars such as Ignaz Goldziher 
and Theodore Nttldekc, a number of different approaches and ideas, some more 
influential than others, have emerged. It is not possible here to do justice to all of 
them. Scholars, naturally, debate and dispute with one another and it would be 
misleading to suggest that there is one, dominant or even widely accepted under- 
standing of the rise of Islam among them. Some have attempted to divide contem- 
porary scholarship into Radicals’ and ‘traditionalists’, but that is inevitably a 
simplification of a more complex situation. 

The following presents some important ways in which, in the author’s view, 
academic scholarship has suggested new understandings of, or approaches to, the 
rise of Islam. Their cumulative effect is to encourage us to sec it as an extended and 
complicated process, and to question what it means if we refer to the religion of the 
Arabs in, say, 650 as Islam. 14 

Arabia and the Rise of Islam 

The traditional accounts present Islam as achieving a quite highly developed 
form within narrow geographical and temporal limits. It is presented as existing in a 
substantial way already by the death of the Prophet in 632, and then carried out 
of Arabia by the Arab Muslim conquests. 15 An alternative advocated by several 
academic scholars is to envisage it as the eventual outcome of a process occupying 
two centuries or more and involving the Middle East as a whole, not merely western 
Arabia. 

Important in proposing such an approach was the German orientalist Carl Heinrich 
Becker. In several articles written in the first decades of the twentieth century he 
advocated the idea that Islam took shape in the lands outside Arabia following their 
conquest by the Arabs. Urging that Islam is more than just a religion, he argued 
that it was the outcome of the religious, political, social and economic conditions that 
developed in the Middle East following the conquests. The conquests, according to 
Becker and others, were not motivated by religion but by economic needs and 
desires. They established the political dominance of what must have been a relatively 
small number of Arab warriors over a larger and diverse non -Arab (and non-Muslim) 
population. Many of those conquered peoples were heirs to cultures and 
religious traditions of some antiquity, and it was the interaction between them 
and their military conquerors that led - eventually - to the formation of a new and 
distinctive Islamic religion and culture embracing both the Arabs and the subject 
peoples. 

The new* culture was dominated by Islam in the religious sphere and Arabic in the 
linguistic one. Over time the majority’ of the population became Muslims in religion 
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and Arabs in language (although there remained important groups of non-Arabic 
speaking Muslims and non-Muslim Arabic speakers). In the evolution of this Islamic 
culture it was not only the conquered peoples whose religious and linguistic identity 
changed - so too did that of the Arab conquerors. Whatever the nature of the religion 
and language that the Arab conquerors brought with them, the Islam and the Arabic 
of the Islamic world around ad 900 is not a simple, straightforward, continuation of 
those brought out of Arabia in the seventh century. For Becker, the contribution 
of the non-Arab peoples was the more important. 

The salient feature of Becker’s approach is that it presents Islam as developing 
slow ly outside Arabia. His primarily economic explanation of the Arab conquests is 
certainly questionable and difficult to square with the evidence of early non-Muslim 
sources, but his argument that the complex religious and cultural system of Islam 
cannot be understood simply as the product of Arabia before the Arab conquests has 
been influential. 16 

One difference between those who, with the tradition, identity the rise of Islam 
largely with the career of Muhammad, and those who, like Becker, see it as a process 
occupying a century and more, is the way in which they understand Islam. For the 
former, it seems to designate a basically straightforward, primarily religious, set of 
beliefs and practices. For many of them, Islam may even be understood as an ideal, 
distinct from the individuals and societies that have embodied it. It is made known 
through revelation and it is passible to ascertain what represents true Islam as distinct 
from corrupted or mistaken forms of it. 

For a historian, on the other hand, a particular religion is not an abstract concept 
but something known from its diverse historical manifestations. Islam is the totality of 
what Muslims of different sorts have made it. It may be tempting to identify* a 
particular idea or practice as ‘not real Islam’ or ‘debased Islam’, but when trying to 
understand it the academic observer has to take into account all of the ways in which 
Muslims have understood and practised it. Such things arc usually, for historians, 
known from written and other evidence. 

When Islam came out of Arabia, even according to Muslim tradition, there were no 
Muslim texts (even the Qur'an was fixed in writing alter the wars of* conquest had 
begun), no mosques as w r c understand them today, and a relatively small group of 
people who may have regarded themselves as Muslims. There was virtually none of - 
or at least any way in which w r c might know about - the rich, diverse and contested 
complex of law*, theology, ritual practices, ideas of authority, art and architecture, and 
other things that Islam means for us today. Even if w r c arc willing to accept what 
tradition tells us, therefore, it is dif ficult for a historian to grasp what ‘Islam’ may have 
meant at that time. And on many important details (sec below ) academic scholarship 
has proposed different understandings of what tradition tells us. 


Continuity and Change 

Traditional accounts give the impression that the coming of Islam led to an almost 
complete break with the past in those places where it established itself. This impres- 
sion results from several causes. 

The central role of revelation in those accounts means that ultimately the coming 
of Islam did not depend on historical circumstances. In spite of the fact that the 
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revelation occurred in a specific historical situation, the time and the place were of* 
God’s choosing and not determined by human activity. Furthermore, the primary 
purpose of the revelation was to rescue the Arabs from the condition of ignorance and 
barbarism ( jahiliyya ) in which they were immersed. 

According to Muslim tradition, the Jlhiliyya was the time in Arabia before the 
coming of Islam, and Islam is the complete antithesis of it. How historically accurate 
is the traditional image of the lahilivya is certainly open to debate. It may be envisaged 
as an originally a-historical, disembodied concept of a society w here the true religion 
of Islam was unknown. That abstract concept might then have been given a specific 
historical location by the early Muslim scholars who wished to stress the origins of 
Islam in a pagan Arab environment. In any case, the lahilivya is so important to 
Islam’s understanding of itself and its origins that it seems unlikely that the traditional 
accounts of it arc a mere assortment of historical memories. The point of immediate 
relevance here is that in the short time between the beginning of the revelations to 
Muhammad and the triumph of Islam throughout Arabia following his death, 
according to tradition, the lahilivya w r as ended. 

Similarly, outside Arabia the coming of Islam seems, in the traditional accounts, to 
bring down a rather opaque curtain on the past. Although it did not happen 
immediately, the majority of the subject peoples became Muslims and many of 
them became Arabic speakers. In the traditional perspective that is understood as 
the adoption by them of the religion and language of their conquerors. Even where 
some elements of prc-Islamic identity survived - as with the Persians, who became 
Muslims but continued to use their pre- Islamic language and drew* on their prc- 
Islamic culture in various ways - the coming of Islam is seen as a decisive turning 
point, if not such a complete break with w r hat went before. 

This impression of discontinuity is not really created by explicit statements to that 
effect in the Muslim accounts of the rise and spread of Islam. Rather, it is that those 
accounts, which represent virtually the only detailed and continuous narratives of 
events in the lands conquered by the Arahs, focus entirely on the concerns of the Arab 
Muslims and say hardly anything about the non-Arab and non-Muslim peoples who 
were conquered. It is as if, with the coming of Islam and the Arabs, they virtually 
disappeared. From other evidence - including that of the literature that the con- 
quered peoples continued to produce in the Islamic period - we know that that was 
not the case. 

Academic historians are generally more aw*arc of the importance of continuities. 
That major elements of classical Islamic culture - notably its philosophical and 
scientific learning - were continuations in Arabic of prc-Islamic Hellenistic, Persian, 
Indian and other traditions is obvious. It has also been demonstrated, especially on 
the evidence of papyrus documents that have survived from early Islamic Egypt, that 
the Arabs, when they established their control over the conquered lands, did not 
immediately change everything but continued to use many of the administrative 
institutions and personnel that they took over. 

It was not until tow'ards the end of the first Islamic century, in the 690s ad, that 
significant changes become visible. Muslim tradition and other evidence tell us that it 
was then that a distinctive Islamic coinage was introduced and languages like Greek 
and Persian began to give way to Arabic in the records of the administration. It has 
been persuasively argued that even things like the system of clientage, which facili- 
tated the assimilation of the conquered people and the conquerors in the first century 
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or so alter the conquest, were adaptations by the Arabs of institutions found in the 
societies they conquered . 1 / 

Equally important in underlining the continuities between the prc-Islamic and 
Islamic Middle East and Mediterranean is the work of scholars outside the held 
of Islamic Studies. Those involved in the study of the period between the age of 
classical antiquity and that of* classical Islam have defined it as the period of* late 
antiquity. Naturally it is impossible to assign precise dates to it, but whereas it was 
once regarded as merely a period of, to use Edward Gibbon’s phrase, ‘decline and 
fall’, modern scholarship has emphasized its innovative and dynamic characteristics. 
Two important themes arc the triumph of monotheistic forms of religion and 
thought (notably, but not merely, Christianity) and the continuing importance 
and evolution of* Hellenistic culture. Scholars, of course, do not always agree on 
the importance or the nature of the changes taking place but there is considerable 
agreement that in many ways Islam was heir to the world of late antiquity and the 
outcome of the religious, cultural, social and ocher changes of the period . 18 

Becker too supported the scholarly emphasis on continuities between the pre- 
Islamic and Islamic Middle East and Mediterranean worlds. In his view the conquered 
non-Arahs did not just accept a religious and linguistic identity that was brought 
ready formed to them. They played a part, probably the more important part, in 
creating their new identity. In doing so, naturally, they drew on much - ideas, 
vocabulary, practices, institutions, and many other things - which had nothing to 
do with Arabia. 

Referring to the significant cultural unification of the Mediterranean worid and the 
Middle East brought about by the conquests of Alexander the Great, Becker had 
remarked, ‘Strange as it may seem, without Alexander the Great there would have 
been no Islamic avalisation.’ In that perspective the Islamic caliphate broke dowai the 
ancient but essentially artificial political division of an area that already shared much 
culturally before the Arab conquests . 19 

Academic Reinterpretation of Some Fundamental Elements of Tradition 

As well as suggesting broad perspectives from w hich the rise of Islam may be viewed 
in a different light to that of the traditional accounts, academic research has raised 
questions about some of the fundamental details of those accounts. 

As we have seen, the Sunna of the Prophet, his divinely guided w r ay of life and his 
decisions on questions put to him by his followers, know n from thousands of hadiths y 
is one of the two main sources of Islamic law according to the traditional view. Each 
authentic hadish y according to the theory, has been transmitted from the time of the 
Prophet over several generations by a chain (the isndd) of scholars, each link in 
the chain being known by name. The traditional scholars recognized that not all 
of the hadiths could be genuine - for one thing, many of them contradict others - but 
they developed a science based on analysis of isndd s that, in their view, enabled them 
to distinguish between the genuine and the fabricated ones. 

In the late nineteenth century, Goldzihcr’s study of the hadirhs challenged that 
view'. Goldziher, it should be stressed, did not set out to prove a negative. His study of 
the hadiths was not merely concerned with the question of their authenticity but with 
an understanding of the phenomenon as a whole. One of his conclusions, however, 
was that many of them had been put into circulation in generations later than that of 
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the Prophet, as individuals and groups within the developing Muslim community 
sought to capture his authority' for their own diverse opinions and arguments. Gold- 
ziher left room for some authentic hadishs. but his work implicidy puts the burden of 
proof on those who wish to use them as evidence for the time of the Prophet 
himself. 20 

Subscqucndy in the 1940s and 1950s, Joseph Schacht built upon Goldzihcr’s work 
in this area to argue that the very idea that the Prophet’s Sunna was, along with the 
Qur'an, the main source of authority in Muslim law only began to emerge in the 
second/cighth century and only became widely accepted as a result of the advocacy of 
the idea by al-ShafiTl (d. 206/821). Schacht understood the vast majority of the 
haditbs as having been formulated and put into circulation in response to the growing 
strength of that idea. In the earliest period of Islam, he argued, law, when it had not 
simply been taken over from the societies conquered by the Arabs, was created in an 
ad hoc manner, largely by the caliphs and their governors. The isnads, in Schacht’s 
view were no guarantee of authenticity' since an isnad could be made up just as easily 
as the text of a haditb. Neither Schacht nor Goldzihcr implied a fraudulent or cy nical 
intention on the part of those who developed the theory of the Sunna or formulated 
the haditby they would simply have assumed that they were acting in accord with the 
intentions of the Prophet. 2 

The ideas of Goldziher and Schacht have been very influential. Some academic 
scholars have, indeed, found fault with some of Schacht’s arguments and his inter- 
pretation of the evidence. Harald Motzki, for example, has argued that our relatively 
late texts nevertheless allow us to trace back into the first/seventh century certain 
hadiibi and ideas that Schacht thought were late. On the other hand, it has been 
argued by Norman Caldcr that some books ascribed to important legal scholars of the 
late sccond/cighth and early third/ninth centuries only acquired the form in which 
we know them today some two or three generations later than their supposed 
authors. If that is so, it could indicate that Schacht’s dating of the acceptance of the 
idea of the authority of the Prophet as decisive in matters of law was too early. At any 
rate, most scholars now recognize the difficulty' of dating haditfn and those who think 
that it is possible to argue for a genuine continuity in the transmission of the 
Prophet’s life and Sunna, now have to argue their case. 22 

The traditional accounts of how and when the text of the Qur’an was formed have 
also been questioned by several academics. Until about the 1970s scholars generally 
accepted the traditional Muslim accounts, although many of them pointed out the 
inconsistencies and contradictions in them. In recent years different approaches to the 
study of the Qur’an have been developed that propose different understandings of 
what was involved. John Wansbrough, starting from the Qur’an’s literary form and 
style and the development of the tradition of its interpretation, insisted that it was 
necessary not merely to focus on the compilation of the text as we know it but also on 
when and how that text came to be accepted as authoritative in Islam. He argued that 
we should understand both the formation of the text and the acceptance of its 
authority as an integral part of the gradual emergence of Islam itself*. According to 
that view, the Qur'an is not something there 'from the start’, but develops along with 
all the other ideas, practices and institutions that go to form Islam as we know it from 
the third/ninth century on. 23 

The evidence of inscriptions and early Qur’anic manuscripts has also come to be 
studied more and used by some scholars to support the view that the establishment of 
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the fixed text of the Qur'an was a slower process than the tradition allows for. In 
particular a manuscript apparently dating from around the beginning of the second/ 
eighth century and found by German archaeologists in the great mosque of Sanaa in 
the Yemen in the 1970s, has been interpreted as supporting the view that the text had 
still not been fixed in its canonical form at the time the manuscript was written. 
However, that and other manuscripts found in Sanaa have been difficult for scholars 
to access, and until they arc more widely available (and probably even then) their 
significance will be hard to assess with certainty. 24 

In the sphere of the development of ideas of religious and political authority, the 
fundamental question at issue between the different ‘seas’ of Islam, Patricia Crone 
and Martin Hinds have argued that the Sunni form is a relatively late and secondary 
development in the history of early Islam. In the Sunni tradition, as we have seen, 
religious authority* belongs to the religious scholars and not to the caliphs. Crone and 
Hinds argued that this was a radical departure from early Islamic concepts, according 
to which the caliph, as God’s deputy on earth, was the sole authority* over all aspeas 
of the life of the Muslims. The Sunni idea, according to that view, was not firmly 
established until alter the middle of the third/ninth century following what was 
essentially a conflict about authority' between the caliphs and the scholars (the 
mihna ). 2 * 

If Crone and Hinds arc right, it follows that the concept of authority in Islam that is 
characteristic of the Shi'itc tradition - that it was contained in one person regarded as 
having a special relationship with God - is earlier than the Sunni concept. Neverthe- 
less, the forms of Shiism known in classical Islam and surviving into the modern 
worid may also be understood as relatively late developments from an earlier and 
more fluid situation. Twelver Shiism can be understood as the creation, out of earlier 
types of Shiism, of a religiously moderate and politically quictist form of the tradition 
in response to the growing dominance of Sunni Islam in the first century* of the 
Abbasid caliphate. In this sense Twelver Shiism was an accommodation to the 
religious and political realities of the second half of the third/ninth century. The 
ending of the line of Imams, removing the need for struggle to establish his rule, and 
the transfer of authority from the Imam to the scholars, can, from this point of view*, 
be seen as the crucial development in this direction. 

Not all Shi is, though, were prepared to follow this path, and others, such as the 
Ismallis, have also survived into modern times. Their different positions on who the 
rightful Imam is or was, on whether he is present in the world or in occultation, and 
on textual and human sources of authority other than the Imam, may also be 
understood as adaptations to historical circumstances during the formative period 
of Islam and later. 

These are just some of the areas where research has called into question the 
understanding of Islam as something substantially developed in Arabia and brought 
out from there by the Arab conquerors. Evidently, not all of the views just summar- 
ized arc accepted or strongly held by* all academic scholars in the field. Those view's 
involve interpretations of the available evidence, and different scholars may read the 
same evidence in different ways. Nevertheless, the arguments and suggested reinter- 
pretations of tradition, of which the above arc only a selection, encourage us to see 
the two centuries or so following the Arab conquests of the seventh century ad as the 
decisive period for the rise of Islam. It was during that period that the elaborate 
complex of contested ideas, institutions and practices that we know* today took shape. 
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In contrast, wc find it hard to know what Islam might have been before the devel- 
opments that followed the Arab conquests. 

Evidence and Sources 

Many academic scholars today arc wary of committing themselves on the nature of 
Islam before the conquests, and especially on the life of the Prophet. The primary 
reason for that is an enhanced understanding that our sources for the Arabian period 
of Islam arc more than just accounts of historical facts. 

Muslim literary tradition (chronicles, biographies of the Prophet and others, 
commentaries on the Qur'in, and many other types of traditional Muslim literature) 
is our only source for the rise of Islam in Arabia. As wc have noted, in the form in 
w hich they arc available to us, the woifcs of Muslim tradition date from not earlier 
than about the end of the second Islamic century, about ad 800. Certainly they draw 
on and extensively cite, abbreviate or summarize, oral and written material from the 
first two centuries, but scholars are divided on how far it is possible to reconstruct the 
earlier development of the tradition on the basis of later texts. 

For many, the work of Goldziher and Schacht on the hadiths. and the legal 
traditions called into question too the value of the biographical tradition on the 
Prophet and the reports about the early history of Islam following his death. By 
the 1970s considerable scepticism had developed among scholars about the value 
of the traditional accounts as evidence for the events which they reported. This led to 
different approaches to those sources that still continue today. 

One approach is to give up any attempt to reconstruct the early history of Islam 
in Arabia in the detailed and connected way in which the Muslim tradition itself* 
docs. Instead, the tradition is used to throw' light on the way later Muslims, those 
responsible for collecting and composing the accounts which have come down to us, 
viewed the early history of their religion and culture. The relationship between 
their views and ‘what really happened’, it is argued, is not really know r ablc. Instead, 
the biographies of the Prophet and the accounts of the early history of Islam arc 
analysed for what they can tell us about the aims and intentions, the needs and wishes, 
of those who compiled them. For example, it has been argued that much of 
the material in the traditional lives of the Prophet reflects the need of the developing 
Muslim communin', in the face of polemic from its monotheist opponents, to 
develop an image of Muhammad in accordance with then prevailing ideas about 
prophethood. The aim would be to justify the view of Muhammad as a prophet 
sent to the Arabs. 26 

Another avenue is to seek to exploit as much as possible the evidence of sources other 
than the Muslim literary tradition - archaeological and similar materials, and the 
literary traditions of the peoples who had come under Arab rule. In their book Ha#ar- 
ism Michael Cook and Patricia Crone attempted to show what the rise of Islam might 
look like if based almost entirely on such materials. More usually scholars have tried to 
relate the archaeological and non-Muslim literary evidence to that of the Muslim 
literature and to use all the different sources in a critical manner. One effect of this 
approach has been to remind us just how* much evidence there is outside the Muslim 
literary sources even though that evidence only allows us a fragmented and partial view 
of what was taking place. The evidence of sources other than the Muslim tradition has 
its own problems and it too docs not really help us for the Arabian period of Islam. It 
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docs suggest, however, that from the start the various peoples who came under Arab 
rule regarded their conquerors as following a form of monotheism of their own . 27 

Thirdly, some scholars have sought to get back beyond the Muslim texts that arc 
available to us and to recover from them earlier texts and documents. In this way, it is 
hoped, the tradition can be pushed back into the earlier centuries. 23 

Anyone woiking on the rise of Islam in a serious way has to accept that the main 
body of evidence has real problems as a source for what occurred in Arabia in the time 
of the Prophet and the first four caliphs. In a nutshell, the evidence as we have it 
comes from a later stage in the development of Islam and it reflects an internal 
perspective on events of fundamental importance for later Muslims. The danger is 
that the accounts of the earlier stages of the rise of Islam may represent a reading back 
of the ideas and understandings of Muslims living at the time w hen the new religion 
and culture was stabilizing. 

There are various ways in which our lack of texts dating from before the end of the 
second century AH/cighth century ad may be explained: the transition from a 
predominantly oral culture to a written one, the loss of texts as a result of fire, 
political turmoil and other causes, the relative lack of cheap and easily available 
writing materials, etc. The fact that from about ad 800 onwards we sec the produc- 
tion of a vast mass of traditional literature that has survived and been transmitted until 
today can suggest a different perspective, however. It may be taken to indicate that 
the formative period of Islam was coming to its end, that the religion and culture that 
had been developing in the Middle East following the Arab conquests a hundred and 
fifty years before was now* showing signs of fruition. It too may be used to support the 
understanding of the rise of Islam as a gradual growth that reached maturity in the 
third/ninth century. 


The Relationship of Islam to Pre* Islamic Middle Eastern 

Monotheism 

The question remains of how* we may envisage the start of the process that eventually 
led to the formation of Islam in a frilly developed sense. Academic scholarship has 
generally agreed that in its origins Islam owes much to other forms of Middle Eastern 
monotheism, and that has ofren been expressed as Muhammad being inilucnccd by, 
or borrowing from, other versions of monotheism. 

Most scholars have worked with the framework provided by Islam’s own historical 
tradition. That presents the Prophet, before his move to Yathrib (Medina) in ad 622 , 
as living in the overwhelmingly pagan setting of the Jahiliyya. The people of Mecca, 
like the Arab tribes in the vicinity, worshipped many gods. The only thing that 
moderated that was a lingering memory of Abraham’s building of the Kaha and his 
introduction of true monotheism to the Arabs. Under the influence of Abraham’s 
religion, a small group of people tried to remain loyal to a form of monotheism 
distinct both from ludaism and Christianity and from the polytheism and idolatry of 
their contemporaries. These people arc known in the tradition as Hanlfs. 

The majority* of the Arabs, on the other hand, arc portrayed as having corrupted 
the religion of Abraham and turning it into a gross and primitive paganism, but even 
there a few* remnants of Abrahamic religion survived. Most notably the Kalya, 
although it had become a centre of idolatry, was still regarded as more important 
than the many other shrines and holy places that were scattered throughout Arabia, 
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and the god with which it was especially associated, Allah, was honoured above the 
many other gods. 

Most western scholars, unable to accept the historical reality of Mecca’s association 
with Abraham, have nevertheless seen much of what tradition tells us about the 
society in which Muhammad lived as based on facts. They have accepted the histoncal 
reality of the Hanlfs, for example, and interpreted them as evidence that the trad- 
itional paganism of the Arabs was already beginning to weaken in the period before 
Muhammad. Similarly the predominance of Allah and the Kaha over the other gods 
and sanctuaries has been seen as evidence that the old paganism was in decline and 
inklings of monotheism appearing. 

In that light Muhammad and his preaching have been portrayed as just the most 
prominent (and most successful) element in the emergence out of Arab polytheism of 
a monotheist form of religion. It was the fact that the society as a whole was already 
moving in that direction that facilitated his success. Some scholars thought that the 
rise of monotheism in Arabia could be explained in part by natural evolutionary 
trends - what they understood as the normal human progress from lower to higher 
forms of religion. More generally, though, it has been believed that the weakening of 
the traditional religion must have come about because of the impact of monotheist 
ideas on the pagan environment of the Jahiliyya. 29 

The theory is that Muhammad and many of his fellow' Arabs, living in a still mainly 
pagan and polytheistic environment, came into contact with ideas, stories, practices 
and institutions coming from Judaism, Christianity or other related forms of mono- 
theism. Islam w r as the outcome - a form of monotheism adapted to the needs and 
wishes of the Arabs. Much academic scholarship, therefore, has been devoted to the 
question of the sources and nature of those monotheistic ideas, and how they came to 
penetrate the remote area of inner Arabia where Muhammad lived. 

As for how' those ideas reached Muhammad and the people among whom he lived, 
various possibilities have been suggested. Many scholars, building upon the reports in 
the traditional lives of the Prophet that portray the Meccans as heavily involved in 
trade, have theorized that Mecca was on an international trade route and that 
religious and other ideas were carried along with trade goods. That theory has been 
weakened considerably by some of the arguments expounded by Patricia Crone in her 
Meet an Tradt and the Riu of Islam. 

More academic energy has been expended on the issue of the nature and sources of 
the ideas. Since the German Jewish scholar Abraham Geiger published in 1832 his 
book on what he saw* as Muhammad’s borrowings from Judaism there have been 
many studies arguing that Muslim ideas, practices and institutions arc adaptations and 
rew'orkings of Jewish or (Tiristian originals. The scholars concerned have often 
disagreed on whether Judaism or Christianity was the more important as a source 
for Islam, and during the twentieth century, as materials like the Dead Sea Scrolls 
from previously little know™ Jewish and Christian sects have become available, the 
hunt for the sources of Islam has widened. 31 

Muslim tradition itself contains material that might suggest that Islam was at one 
time much closer to Judaism than it subsequendy became. It tells us that following 
his move from Mecca to Yathrib (Medina) in 622 Muhammad and his followers 
fasted on the same day as the Jew's (Yom Kippur, or 'Ashura* as it is called in the 
tradition) and prayed in the same direction, that is, towards Jerusalem. Only later in 
the Medinan period of his life, we arc told, did these key practices change: Ramadan 
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replaced 'Ashura' as the fasting period for Islam, and the direction of prayer [qibla) 
was turned from Jerusalem towards Mecca. 

Such developments have been read by many scholars, beginning with C. Snouck 
Hurgronjc and A. J. Wcnsinck, as symbolic of a break with Judaism. According to that 
reading, the Prophet did not understand his religion as a new* one until he found 
himself rejected and scorned by the Jews. He then began to make Islam more 
distinctive by developing it as a speciiically Arab form of monotheism. The most 
important feature of the transformation would be the elaboration of the idea that the 
pagan Kaha at Mecca had originally been founded by Abraham for the worship of the 
true God. 

That has been the most influential of academic theories about the origins of Islam. 
It stresses the importance of the relationship between the Jews of Medina and the 
Prophet and of its deterioration. Some scholars have questioned the Qur’anic evi- 
dence that Snouck Hurgronjc used to support the theory, and recently there seems to 
have been some reversion to the older view, against which the Dutch scholar was 
protesting, that the Arabs already had a significant knowledge of the stories about 
Abraham before the time of Muhammad/ 

Whether it was Christianity, Judaism or some other form of Middle Eastern 
monotheism that is understood as decisive for the appearance of Islam, the process 
involved has usually been expressed in terms of ‘influences’ or ‘borrowings’. However 
it happened, the Prophet and his Arab contemporaries arc seen as coming under the 
influence of monotheist ideas and consciously adopting and adapting some of what 
came to them in order to elaborate a new* and distinctive vision. In that view; a 
predominantly polytheist pagan society produced and adopted its ow r n form of 
monotheism, largely as the result of the opening up of that society to monotheist 
influences. 

There is, however, an alternative approach. The history of monotheism, like that of 
other religious traditions, has been marked by the emergence out of it of new sects 
resulting from disputes and debates among monotheists themselves. Some of those 
seas have then developed into distinctive and independent religions within the wider 
tradition. External influences and events in the political sphere, of course, arc very 
relevant to how* far an emerging sea will develop and spread. 

Instead of seeing the religion that was to become Islam as the product of a pagan 
Arab society stimulated by ideas and materials from monotheist sources, then, it may 
be that w r e should be thinking of the growth of a sect within another form of 
monotheism. In other words, the origins of Islam could be understood as occurring 
in a way similar to that in which w r e understand the emergence of Christianity and 
Rabbinical Judaism out of ancient Judaism, or the modern forms of Catholicism and 
Protestantism out of mediaeval European Christianity. In that perspective Islam may 
be understood in its origins as a critique of existing monotheist ideas and practices as 
much as an attack on Arab paganism . 33 

One obvious difficulty, however, is that this approach seems to require an envir- 
onment in which there was already a significant monotheist population diverse 
enough to generate internal arguments and debates. It is not impossible to imagine 
that such an environment existed in the Hijaz at the beginning of the seventh century 
ad, but that requires going considerably beyond the traditional evidence. Apart 
from the Jewish community of Yathrib, the tradition tells us nothing about 
the existence of communities of orthodox or sectarian Jews or Christians in the 
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environment in which Mohammad is reported to have operated. Those scholars who 
have suggested that there was in the Hijaz, for example, a communin' descended 
from that which produced the Dead Sea Scrolls, or a group of Samaritans, have done 
so entirely on the basis of wfiat they sec has significant parallels between features of 
Islam and those of the sect in question. The problem with ascribing to the Jews 
of Yathrib the status of the matrix of Islam is that tradition tells us that Islam began 
in Mecca. 

One could, of course, take a more radical attitude to Muslim tradition about the 
very beginnings of Islam. It would be possible to read it, for example, as condensing 
into a limited chronological frame, and transposing onto an Arabian background, 
developments that took longer and occurred in a different geographical setting. The 
idea suggested by the tradition itself, that Islam arose from a conflict within some 
form of Judaism is not unlikely, and its presentation of itself* as a form of monotheism 
especially associated with the Arabs and Arabia is so maiied that it can be understood 
as a conscious and deliberate proclamation of a distinct identity, intended to mark it 
oft* from other forms of monotheism. 

Conclusion 

The academic study of the rise of Islam is an area of intense and often stimulating 
debate, marked by a diversity of approaches and theories and rather few uncontcsted 
facts or conclusions. To view it as a process extending over two centuries or so does 
greater justice to the richness and complexity of Islam than does the more traditional 
concentration on the life of the Prophet and the short time when it was confined to 
Arabia. Indeed, the evidence for the Arabian period, limited as it is to a tradition that 
is only available to us in texts dating from much later, makes analysis of the eariiest 
period especially difficult. It is not possible to provide precise dates for the beginning 
and end of the process, but the third century of the Hijra (ninth century ad) was 
clearly of crucial importance. 


NOTES 

1 Cf. the ways in which Jews and Christian.* have presented their own traditions as descended - 
physically, spiritually, or both - from Abraham. 

2 Hereafter, when relevant, dates will be given in the form 1^/638, first/seventh century, etc. 
In the Islamic calendar a year consasts of 12 lunar, rather than solar, months, and because no 
intercalation is permitted the months have no fixed relationship to the seasons. For a brief 
introduction to the Islamic calendar and tables of equivalence with the (Christian calendar, 
see Freeman -Grenville, Ihs MuiJsm and C.hrstian Clalcndarj. 

3 For an account ot the life of Muhammad based on the traditional narratives sec the article 
‘Muhammad’ in Encyclopaedia of Islam, 2nd edition ( E12 ). The earliest extant account of 
his life is the Sira of lbn Ishaq (d. 151/768 in Baghdad) in the rcccnsaon made by Ibn 
Hisham (d. 218/833 in Egypt). 

4 The English ‘caliph’ derives from Arabic khalifa . Traditionally, khalifa is understood to 
mean ‘successor’ (of the Prophet) - khalifas rasul AUdh. The original sense of the tide, 
however, is debatable; see the article “Khalifa” in EI2. 

5 For a discussion and summary of the traditions about the collecting and composition ot the 
text of the Qur'an, sec Bell and Watt, Introduction to the Qur'an, article ‘Kur’in* in £12. 
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Sec, for example, Becker, ‘Expansion of the Saracens'; Donner, Early Islamic Conquests. 
On the Fima, see the articles ‘Adhruh’, 'All b. Abi Tilib’, ‘Mu*awiya b. Abi Sufyan' and 
'Siffui', m EI2; Hmds, 'Kufan Political Alignments'; idem, 'Murder of ’Othman’; idem, 
‘Siffm Arbitrabun Agreement'; idem, 'Banners and Battle Crier’; all are collected in 
Hinds, Studies in Early Islamic History 

See article 'Khandptes' in EI2; P. Crone and F. Zimmermann, Epistle. 

Sec the article ‘Umayyads’ in i/2; Wcllhauscn, Arab Kingdom. 

On the 'Abbasid caliphate, see the article “Abblsids’ in EI2. 

'ITie Sunnis are so called because of the importance of die Surma of the Prophet in their 
legal theory. As a self-designation they often called themselves 'people of the Sunna and 
community’ (ahl-al-sunna wa't-jamda). For the development ol Sunni legal theory, see 
Schacht, Introduction , especially ch.9. For further discussion, sec Crone and Hinds, God's 
Caliph, Mckhcrt, Sunni Schools, Zaman, Religion and Politics. 

Arabic Shfa means 'party' and is in this sense short for 'the Party of All* (shtatu ’AH). 
See Kohl berg, ‘From Imamiyya to Ithna-’Ashanyya’; Bayhom-Daou, The Imam's Know- 
ledge’. 

It has been noted that the earliest securely datable text to refer to the religion of the Arabs 
as Islam is the inscription inside the l)o«nc of the Rock (72/691; Cook and Crone, 
Hagansm, 8 and n.49); the earliest securely datable text to use the word Muslims is a 
letter of 141/758 (Hinds, 'Letter from the Governor of Egypt’, line 36 of the translation 
and the note thereto). 

It should be noted that the understanding of the term "Arabia’ has varied considerably 
from time to tunc. For us today it tends to indicate the Arabian peninsula, the modern 
state ol Saudi Arabia and its neighbours. In the period before the rise of Islam it often 
referred to a region or province attached to Palestine. 
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Crone, Roman, Provincial and Islamic law. 
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Chapter Two 


The Islamic Conquests 

Fred M. Donner 


Introduction 

The term “ Islamic Conquests” - sometimes also called, particularly in earlier schol- 
arship, the “Arab Conquests” - is a loose designation for a far-flung and complex set 
of historical phenomena associated with the rise and spread of Islam in the Near Hast 
during the seventh and eighth centuries ce. At the center of these developments was 
the first appearance in western Arabia of the religion of Islam - or, more precisely, of 
its precursor in the Believers’ movement launched by the prophet Muhammad 
(d. 632) and his followers. 1 Closely associated with the Believers’ movement occurred 
the crystallization and rapid expansion of a state whose leaders (the caliphs , or 
temporal successors to Muhammad at the head of the Believers’ community) identi- 
fied with the new movement and took it as one of the main justifications for their 
expansion. It is this process of caliphal state expansion, which included military 
campaigns launched by the caliphs, that is usually called the “Islamic conquests.” 

The term “Islamic conquests” is itself derived from the Arabic-Islamic historical 
sources, the most important of which for this theme were literary compilations 
assembled during the second to fourth centuries ah (eighth to tenth centuries ce). 
These sources, produced by the Islamic community* itself to describe in retrospect this 
crucial early chapter in the community’s history, refer to it using the term futah or 
futabit (literally, “openings”). 2 This term docs not seem to have been used in pre- 
Islamic times; traditionally, raiding in prc-Islamic Arabia (usually undertaken for 
purely mundane purposes) w*as called jhazwa. In the new* Muslim community*, 
military raids to spread the faith or to defend the community* were also called ghazwa^ 
“raiding,” not futiih, which was reserved for the broader process by which new 
territories were incorporated into the realm ruled by the caliphs. As a term, then, 
futah definitely has a retrospective quality*. The military dimension of the expansion 
process, however, has led to a tendency to translate futtih as “conquest” plain and 
simple, even though it might more idiomatically be rendered as “incorporation” or 
“integration” (that is, of new areas into the Islamic state). The term “Islamic 
c&nqtuss” may itself* thus be considered slightly misleading, because it may emphasize 
too greatly the military aspect of the process. How*cvcr, the term “Islamic conquest” 
is by* now probably too deeply ingrained in Western scholarship to be discarded. 
When using it, however, we must be aw*are that it refers to far more than merely 
military victories and questions of tactics and military organization. While military* 
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action was an important part of the picture, we must recognize that the “conquest” 
raises as well such diverse questions as the role of religious proselytization, the 
crystallization and evolution of state institutions, the role of economic and other 
motivations in the expansion, the formation of a communal identity, linguistic 
change, and the ideological, political, social, and economic transformations effected 
by the conquests. The issue is further complicated by the uncertainty surrounding the 
changing meaning of* jihad in the time of Muhammad and his first followers, and its 
role in the expansion process: was it a religious call to “holy war,” or a more general 
injunction to struggle for goodness in society and life that only occasionally required 
the use of force? 3 In the following sections, an attempt will be made to sketch out the 
main features of this complex of historical developments, including both the expan- 
sion of the state by military action and the broader social, political, and religious 
questions associated with this expansion. 

The Islamic conquests can be roughly divided into two main phases, which we may 
designate the “charismatic” and the “institutional” phases. The first or charismatic 
phase lasted from the first decades until the middle decades of the seventh century ce. 
It began with the emigration of the prophet Muhammad from Mecca to Medina in 
Arabia in 622 ce, and corresponded to the first burst of expansive energy that carried 
Muhammad's community of Believers throughout Arabia and into the surrounding 
lands of Syria, Iraq, Egypt, and Iran. This initial phase was coterminous with a process 
of state formation - that is, with the crystallization of the new caliphal (or Believers’) 
state, centered in an area (western Arabia) where there had been no state before - and 
raises many challenges of interpretation. These include: What was the exact nature of 
the initial impulse to expand? What was the relationship of this original expansionist 
impulse to the nascent state? What was the relative importance of ideological and 
material factors in the process of state formation? How did the new state institution- 
alize itself? etc. By the second or institutional phase, which can be dated from the 
middle of the seventh until the middle of the eighth century ce - roughly cotermin- 
ous with the rule of the Umayyad dynasty (661-750), the caliphal state had assumed 
fairly well-defined institutional form, and the process of expansion and conquest was 
clearly the result of intentional state policy’ (that is, the conscious policy of the rulers, 
the Umayyad caliphs) realized by the institutional apparatus of the state. 

Survey’ of the First or Charismatic Phase of the Conquests 

Before proceeding further, it will be helpful to sketch the main events of the first 
phase of the conquest and expansion movement. The striking thing about this phase 
is its astonishing rapidity; for in a little over thirty’ years, the Believers appear to have 
established their hegemony over a vast region stretching front west of the Nile to 
eastern Iran. 

The expansion of Muhammad’s community’ of Believers began already in his 
lifetime, following his emigration in 622 ce from his home-town, Mecca, to the 
small oasis town of Medina ( Yathrib) in western Arabia. During his decade in Medina, 
Muhammad gradually overcame internal opposition and began to launch raids 
ijthazu'a) to extend the borders of the community to other towns and groups in 
w estern Arabia; by the last years of his life, he had forged alliances with many tow r ns 
and pastoral groups in western Arabia, and also with some more distant groups in 
Yemen, Oman, eastern Arabia, and on the north Arabian fringes of Syria. 
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When Muhammad died in 632, the Believers chose Muhammad’s confidant and 
father-in-law, Abu Bakr, to be his successor as temporal ruler of the community’ he had 
founded. (Later tradition called him khalifa , caliph - 4 ‘successor”). Muhammad’s 
death, however, caused some former allies to repudiate their ties with Medina, or at 
least to refuse to pay a tax that Muhammad had ordained just before his death, in 
western Arabia, a few groups were even hoping to exploit the Believers’ momentary* 
disarray to plunder Medina. Abn Bakr therefore organized a series of campaigns 
whose goal was to defend Medina and to ensure payment of tax from all groups 
and to suppress any opposition. This opposition is indiscriminately called ridda y 
“apostasy,” by the later Muslim sources, even though some groups in no way rejected 
the beliefs they had adopted in Muhammad’s day, but merely demurred on payment 
of tax; and, for convenience, the campaigns in which Abo Bakr subdued Arabia arc 
usually simply called the “Ridda wars,” even though they involved not only the 
disciplining of wayward former allies, but the outright subjugation of some Arabian 
groups that had had no prior contact with Muhammad or the Believers’ movement 
at all. 4 

Abu Bakr first stabilized the situation around Medina itself by sending troops to 
defeat the mutinous local groups; he also dispatched a small force, commanded by 
Usama ibn Zayd, that Muhammad had organized just before his final illness to raid 
southern Syria - a force that, after a quick foray to the north, returned to bolster the 
defenses of Medina. Abu Bakr then dispatched columns of troops under trusted 
commanders to bring all of Arabia under Medina’s control, directing them against 
the most powerful opposition groups. He appointed the tactical genius Khalid ibn al- 
WaBd, commanding a force made up mainly of Meccans and Medinese, to subdue 
opposition in the Najd among the Asad, Tamlm, and other tribes, who had rallied 
around figures identified in the Islamic sources as “false prophets” - Talha ibn Khu- 
wayiid and the “prophetess” Sajah, whom he chastised in the batdes of al-Buzakha and 
al-Butah. After gathering further tribal allies, Khalid marched on to deal with the most 
serious rebellion of all, that led by the “false prophet” Musayiima of the Hanlfa tribe in 
the rich oasis of al- Yamama ( the region around modem Riyadh ). Musaylima’s army was 
defeated in the bloody battle of “Aqraba,” and the Hanlfa tribe was placed under the 
supervision of a garrison. Meanwhile, Abo Bakr also dispatched a number of armies to 
confront other groups elsewhere in Arabia that either resisted or held aloof from the 
new state in Medina. One traversed the cast Arabian coastal districts; another subdued 
TJman and the Mahra tribe (the latter in modern Dhofar province of southeastern 
Arabia); and others brought to heel the troublesome “false prophet” al-Aswad al-'Ansi 
in Yemen. Altogether, Abu Bakr dispatched eleven separate forces, which during the 
two years of his caliphate (632-4) brought the entire Arabian peninsula into obedience 
to Medina. These campaigns were of critical importance for the future of the Believers’ 
movement, because they provided the caliphs with the manpower they needed to 
expand outside Arabia - particularly the hardy mountain villagers of Yemen and 
pastoral nomads of northern Arabia. 

The prophet had shown a special interest in Syria, and had dispatched raiding 
parties in its direction several times during his life. 5 Abu Bakr also seems to have been 
interested in expanding the Believers’ control into Syria, and organized four armies to 
invade it during the autumn of 633 ce, commanded by Yazid ibn Abi Sulyan, *Amr 
ibn al-'As, ShurahbO ibn Hasana, and Abu TJbayda ibn al-Jarrah. At first these forces 
concentrated on bringing under control the desert fringes of Syria, which were 
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occupied with Arabic- speaking tribesmen, and avoided attacking Byzantine garrisons 
or major towns (with the exception of an early raid against Gaza). In time, however, 
the Believers began to attack the towns of southern Syria, including Bostra, Fahl 
(Pella), Bays an (Scythopolis), Damascus, Hims (Emesa), and Balabakk (Heliopolis), 
in the reigns of Aba Bakr’s successors Umar (634-44) and XTthman (644-56). The 
Byzantine emperor Heraclius organized a large army to re- take these areas, but in the 
pitched battles at Ajnadayn and Yarmok (around 636 ce) the Byzantine forces were 
shattered, and Heraclius withdrew from Syria, leaving the region open as far as the 
Taurus foothills. By about 650 ce most towns, even coastal cities like Caesarea and 
Tripoli, had been reduced by siege or (more frequendy) had signed a treaty' with the 
Believers and capitulated. From Syria, campaigns were dispatched against northern 
Mesopotamia. Tyid ibn Ghanm al-Fihri led troops who overcame the cities of Edcssa, 
Flarran, Raqqa, Nisibis, Malatya, Ra's al-'Ayn, and others, and pushed into the 
mountains of Armenia by 646 ce. 

At about the same time the Believers were engaged in the conquest of Syria, other 
forces made their way toward Iraq. 6 For reasons not stated in our sources, it appears 
that Iraq was considered by the early caliphs and their entourage to be a less important 
or desirable objective than Syria, at least at first. Following upon the ridda campaigns in 
northeastern Arabia, Khalid ibn al-Walid proceeded tow r ard the middle Euphrates to 
secure the submission of Arabic -speaking pastoral groups and towns in the region, such 
as al-FIua. These w'crc on the fringes of, or part of, the Sasanian empire. It is not clear 
whether this campaign was an effort to recapture the initiative that had been seized by 
local chiefs, such as al-Muthanna ibn Haritha of the Shayban tribe, who had begun to 
launch raids into Sasanian territory, or whether Khalid was the first to launch a foray in 
this area and co-opted leaders such as al-Muthanna once he got there. Having seized a 
few towns along the lower Euphrates and established the Believers’ control among the 
pastoral tribes there, Khalid left the area in al-Muthanna’s charge and, in response to 
orders from the caliph in Medina, made his way with a small force across the Syrian 
steppe to support the Believers’ forces in Syria. The caliph Umar dispatched a new army 
under AbQ Ubayd al-Thaqafl to reinforce al-Muthanna in Iraq, but this force was 
destroyed by the Sasanians at the battle of the Bridge. Umar therefore organized a new 
and much larger army, which marched to Iraq under the command of Sa'd ibn Abi 
Waqqas, and which was periodically reinforced by additional recruits sent by Umar as 
they became available. This force was able to defeat the Sasanians’ main army decisively 
at al-Qadisiyya (ca. 636), after which most of central Iraq - breadbasket and unrivalled 
source of taxes for the former Sasanian empire - was occupied by the Arabian Believers, 
including the former Sasanian capital at Ctesiphon (Arabic al-MadTin). The last 
Sasanian monarch, Yazdagird III, withdrew to the Zagros region and attempted to 
mount a counter-strike, but was again defeated at lalula’ and Nihavand (ca. 642); 
thereafter he fled to the Iranian plateau where he eventually met an ignominious end, 
and the Sasanian empire disappeared forever. 

Southernmost Iraq formed a separate front; to it Umar sent a small force led at first 
by Utba ibn Ghazwan (later by Abu Musa al-Ash’ari) who, joined by local tribesmen, 
siezed the town of Ubulla (Apologos) and routed Sasanian garrisons. With the 
collapse of Sasanian power farther north, follow-up campaigns were also possible in 
the south, and the district of Khuzistan was seized with its towns of Shustar, Ahwaz, 
and Susa. Troops from southern Iraq joined those from central Iraq in defeating 
Yazdagird at Nihavand and began campaigning in the Iranian highlands. 




With Sasanian power decisively destroyed, the Arabian conquerors in Iraq and their 
allies were able quickly to occupy much of the Iranian plateau (though some districts, 
such as the Elburz region, remained unsubdued for many decades to come, and most 
areas faced widespread tax rebellions or resistance by local potentates when the 
Believers were preoccupied with civil wars). 7 From central Iraq, troops took the 
whole Zagros region as far north as Azerbaijan, including Hulwin, Hamadhan, and 
Tabriz. Some pushed into the corridor south of the Elburz, via Qazvtn and Qomm as 
far as Rayy (modern Tehran). Others occupied northern Mesopotamia or, pushing 
northward lfom Azerbaijan via Ardabtl, seized the Mughan steppe and the important 
town of Darband on the western shores of the Caspian Sea, situated near the main 
pass through the Caucasus mountains. Yet other forces, starting from Fars province 
(Istakhr, modern Shiraz), passed through the southern Iranian provinces of Kir man 
and Ststan northwards into Khurasan where they occupied (ca. 650) the oasis of 
Marv, almost to the Oxus River on the fringes of Central Asia. In this area, the 
Believers made treaties with local feudal lords, leaving the social structure of Khurasan 
essentially intact. 

While the conquest of Iran was taking place in the cast, Egypt was being occupied 
in the west* 'Amr ibn al-'As, at the head of a contingent of troops in Syria, marched 
from Palestine (ca. 639) across northern Sinai into the Nile delta and seized Pelusium 
and Bilbays. Our sources disagree on whether this was done at the behest of the caliph 
TJmar, or on 'Amr’s own initiative, but the caliph soon sent another force directly 
from Medina to reinforce him. The combined force defeated the local Byzantine 
garrison and took the latter’s fortress of Babylon (part of modern Cairo) after a siege; 
other contingents seized the Fayyum depression, passed through the western delta, 
and after defeating the Byzantines again at Nikiu, besieged Alexandria. Eventually, 
the Byzantine governor agreed to a treaty and handed Alexandria over as the Byzan- 
tine soldiers evacuated Egypt. By 642, all of Egypt, including the coastal tow ns and 
the Nile valley as far as the first cataract, was held by the Believers. 

Traditional Views of the Charismatic Phase of Expansion 

At the heart of the astonishing expansion just described w r as the religious movement 
begun by Muhammad. Traditionally, this movement was viewed as the manifestation 
of a discrete confessional identity - that is, it was seen as a new and distinct religion, 
Islam, that was from the very beginning different from all other religions, even from 
other monotheisms such as Judaism and Christianity, with which it shared many 
common beliefs (one God, prophecy, revealed scripture, Last Judgment, afterlife in 
heaven or hell, etc.). This view is the one enshrined in the Arabic-Islamic sources 
themselves, written down mainly in the period from one to three centuries after the 
life of the prophet Muhammad and the first expansion of his followers. Moreover, this 
conceptualization of Muhammad’s movement as a novel religion was until recently 
replicated by almost all western scholars. 

Given their conviction that Islam already existed as a distinct confession, it was 
inconceivable to most scholars that the populations of the Near East, overwhelmingly 
adherents of other well-defined religious confessions such as Christianity’, Judaism, or 
Zoroastrianism, should suddenly and voluntarily abandon those faiths for a new and 
different one, Islam. Both the traditional Muslim sources and the western scholarship 
that followed it in this interpretative path therefore portrayed the expansion of 
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Muhammad's followers as a process of conquest (futuh) - hence the prominence of 
the term “Islamic conquest” (or “Arab conquest”) as the rubric under which these 
events have usually been categorized (including in this volume). The victories over 
the Byzantine and Sasanian armies were seen as the w ork of soldiers inspired by and 
fighting in the name of the new religion, Islam; similarly, the absorption of the dries, 
towns, and rural districts of the Near East into the Believers’ new state was also 
described as the result of military action - the product cither of forcible subjection 
(’antra) of non-Muslim populations by Muslim conquerors, or of siege followed by 
capitulation to the conquerors (sulh ). 9 The presumed result of such capitulations was 
the creation of a new sodety in which the Arabian Muslims ruled, and all local 
populations, who w r erc non-Muslim (usually Christian, Jewish, or Zoroastrian), 
constituted the lowly subject population. The “military model” of the expansion - 
that is, its conceptualization as the forcible imposition of a new religious and political 
order - seemed to provide the most obvious way to understand the rapidity of the 
new* community’s rise to ascendancy in wide areas of the Near East. 

The “military model” of the conquests, however, raises in acute form the question: 
What were the forces that drove this movement in its first stage? Many historians, 
struck by the conquests’ swift progress and vast scope, were puzzled by the fact that 
the conquests radiated front a place that lacked the elements usually considered 
essential to sustaining a rapid military expansion: an established state with well- 
developed military institutions and a significant base of economic resources on 
which to draw. Explaining the apparent energy' and pow r er of the early Islamic 
conquest movement, which exploded into the Near East apparently without any of 
these elements, emerged as a serious challenge for historians. 

The oldest explanation for the dynamism that lay behind the Islamic conquests was 
that provided by the Muslim community itself, which saw* it as the product of the new 
faith of Islam. This explanation took two forms. One w»as the belief that the conquests 
happened because of God’s support for His faithful, in other w r ords, it was God’s will 
that the Muslims should be victorious on the battlefield against non-Muslim foes, 
often against overwhelming odds. According to this view' - which historians who 
reject supernatural explanations cannot accept - the conquests arc nothing less than a 
physical, historical sign of God’s favor, and themselves constitute evidence for the 
truth of Islam as a faith-system. 

The second aspect of this traditional Muslim view of the conquests emphasizes the 
early Muslims’ zeal for their new faith, and attributes the success of the conquest 
movement in part to this deep commitment. Unlike the supernatural explanation, 
this is an explanation that any modern historian might embrace without difficulty, 
because the notion that religious commitment could be a powerful motivator of 
individual action should be unproblematic even to a historian of secular outlook. 

Generally, how'ever, western historians have been uncomfortable with religious 
explanations of the conoucsts, even those based merely on the idea of religious zeal 
as a contributing factor . 1 There were some exceptions, 1 of course, but most western 
scholars downplayed the force, or even denied the very existence, of the Believers’ 
religious commitment. Some of them noted, for example, that the Believers did not 
require the Christians and Jews they “conquered” to embrace Islam, but rather 
allowed them to continue in their ancestral faiths as long as they paid taxes, 
and deduced from this that the conquerors were therefore not essentially motivated 
by religion . 12 The result of this was that some w'estern scholars adopted a 
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self-contradictory position on the conquests, on the one hand, they accepted the 
general notion that the expansion was somehow linked to the appearance of Islam, 
which they understood as a new religion, yet at the same time they wished to show 
that Islam, or religious zeal for it, was not really the cause of the expansion alter all. 
Often these explanations took the form of reductionism - that is, explanations that 
tried to reduce the apparent causative force oflslam to other, more mundane, factors 
that were presented as the “real” causes. It is worth noting some of these reductionist 
arguments, at least briefly, and pointing out their shortcomings, because although 
most arc discredited they arc sometimes still advanced, even today . 13 

Perhaps the oldest reductionist theory, which appeared already in the nineteenth 
century, emphasized the conquerors’ cupidity. Proponents of this view assumed that 
Arabian pastoral nomads were the dominant element in the conquest movement, the 
main motivation for which, they claimed, was the bedouins’ desire to seize plunder. 
One summarized the motivations of the early conquests thus: “forthwith the whole 
Arabian people, both Town and Bedouin, were riveted to Islam by a common bond - 
the love of rapine and the lust of spoil .” 14 Such a view, however, is predicated on 
assumptions rather than observable historical facts about the taking of booty, since 
little reliable evidence of the extent of plunder exists. More seriously, this interpret- 
ation completely fails to explain why the conquests should have happened when they 
did and as a sudden outburst - since the pastoralists and their presumed desire for 
plunder had been present for centuries. Likewise, this theory fails to explain why and 
how this latent desire for plunder, at one and only one crucial historical moment, 
took the form of an organized military, political, and religious movement. In this 
sense, the “plunder” argument simply begs the fundamental question of why the 
expansion took place when and as it did. 

Another reductionist explanation provided by early western scholars of the con- 
quests can be called the ecological or climatic hypothesis, according to which the 
conquests were sparked by the progressive desiccation of the Arabian peninsula in 
the years before the rise oflslam . 15 This supposed desiccation forced many Arabians to 
emigrate in waves from the peninsula into the surrounding lands, a popular migration 
that is disguised by the sources as a “conquest.” Besides the fact that there is little or no 
convincing evidence for such a desiccation in the years immediately before the rise of 
Islam, the ecological hypothesis also fails to explain why the Arabians who moved into 
the Fertile Crescent in the seventh century appear not as a slow* trickle of impoverished 
refugees, as one would expect if they had been forced out by dire circumstances, but 
rather as the sudden outburst of organized military forces. The ecological hypothesis 
also conflates the conquests and the “Arab migrations” - that is, it fails to separate the 
actual conquest of the Fertile Crescent, undertaken by military forces of decidedly 
small size, from the migration of larger groups of kinsmen into these areas, which the 
Arabic-Islamic sources reveal to have taken place only after the conquests; indeed, the 
migrations w'ere made possible by the conquests, not the other way around . 16 

A number of more sophisticated hypotheses about the initial conquest movement, 
but ones that still contained a reductionist element, emphasized various economic 
factors as the crucial background to the Islamic movement. Early in the twentieth 
century, H. Lammens conjured up an image of Muhammad’s Mecca as the hub of a 
thriving trade in luxury goods connecting the Indian Ocean and Mediterranean basins, 
and argued that this provided the economic underpinnings of the conquest move- 
ment. 17 A half-century later, W. M. Watt built on Lammens’s theory by hypothesizing 
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that the disparities in wealth generated by this presumed trade created dislocations in 
traditional Arabian society (especially in Mecca) that Muhammad’s preachings were 
intended to remedy. 1 * Marxist historians viewed the conquests as the product of the 
presumed exhaustion of the working classes in the Byzantine and Sasanian domains, 
which resulted in their capitulation to the arriving conquerors, and explicitly rejected 
what they termed “religious fanaticism" as a cause . 19 M. A. Shaban proposed that 
Muhammad’s career and the rid da brought trade in Arabia to a standstill, leading his 
followers to invade surrounding areas and thus to “unintentionally acquiring an em- 
pire" -religious motivations, he implies, were obviously not the real cause . 20 Numerous 
other students of Islam’s origins (including the present writer) accepted the general 
outlines of the Lammens-Watt hypothesis of economic and social change in some form 
or other 2 1 In recent years the notion that Mecca was an entrepot for an extensive luxury 
trade has been convincingly challenged by Patricia Crone , 22 but the existence of more 
modest commercial activity cannot be dismissed. Indeed, it has recently been proposed 
that Sasanian investment in Arabian trade and industry may have caused a wave of 
economic vitality in Arabia just on the eve of Islam . 23 It remains to be seen, however, 
just how this commerce and other economic activities, such as mining in the Hijaz, 
related to the rise of the conquest movement. The implication of all these theories, 
however, is that the expansion is the consequence of economic or social forces, rather 
than the result of a religious movement, statements in the sources suggesting a religious 
view of the conquests arc often explained away as being merely the surface rhetoric 
masking the underlying social and economic forces - which arc, by implication, “real." 

Another reductionist approach to the early Islamic conquests chose to depict them 
as a kind of defensive proto- nationalism - a reaction of Arabians (“Arabs”) against 
encroachment from the outside 24 The rivalry between the Byzantine and Sasanian 
empires over Arabia, on the political, economic, and religious levels, was an un- 
doubted fact, but whether the Believers’ expansion can be identified as an Arabian 
“nativist" movement is questionable. The earliest documentary evidence available 
(including the Qur’an text as a kind of quasi-document) gives virtually no support to 
the notion that “Arabness” was a significant feature of the movement; on the 
contrary, it describes the movement overwhelmingly by means of religious termin- 
ology - using particularly the word nt\i min , “Believer,” and others related to it, as 
the crucial self- identifier. The domination of western thought by the nationalist 
idea 25 during the nineteenth and much of the twentieth centuries, however, nude 
it almost inevitable that nationalist or nativist conceptualization should have been 
virtually all-pervasive in scholarship of the period. 

A further problem inherent in the “military model” - particularly relating to the 
first, charismatic phase of the conquests - is to explain the causes of the conquests’ 
success. This is because, as noted, the initial expansion movement radiated from a 
region - western Arabia - that lacked the base of natural and cultural resources one 
normally expects to find underpinning such an expansion, particularly a state expan- 
sion. How was it possible for people from this region to organize a movement that so 
quickly overcame vast areas of the Near East, even though those areas were home to 
two deeply institutionalized empires with well-established traditions of statecraft and 
tremendous resources based on an extensive agrarian base? And how' was it possible 
for the new religion of Islam to establish itself so completely in an area where 
Zoroastrianism, Judaism, and Christianity had been deeply rooted for centuries and 
existed in highly sophisticated forms? 




Scholars who adopted the more strictly military conceptualization of the conquests 
have tried in a variety of ways to explain their success in the face of perceived practical 
obstacles. One common theme was to emphasize not the strength of the Muslim 
armies, but rather the weakness of their foes, the Byzantine and Sasanian empires; 
according to this view, the rival empires were exhausted militarily, financially, and 
morally by over twenty years of bitter warfare, during which the Sasanians had 
occupied much of the Byzantine Near East only’ to be driven back again by the 
emperor Hcradius in the 620s. 26 In this view, the empires were unprepared for and 
unable to handle the unexpected military' onslaught that came upon both of them 
from the south suddenly in the 630s. 

Another explanation proposed by those favoring a military* conceptualization of the 
conquests emphasized certain advantages held by the conquerors, rather than the 
weakness of the Byzantines and Sasanians. For example, some argued that the early 
Believers, when confronting the Byzantines’ and Sasanians’ southern flanks in Syria 
and Iraq, had the advantage of “inner lines of communication,’’ which permitted the 
caliphs to shift troops from Iraq to Syria and Nice versa in response to conditions. (They 
pass in silence over the tact that being wedged between two enemies and forced to fight 
both ahead and behind is normally considered a military liability. ) Others have argued 
that the early Believers had superior weaponry' or tactics, greater mobility', far better 
understanding of the desert fringes where most of the major batdes against the 
Byzantines and Sasanians took place, or better leadership. 27 These possibilities may 
have some merit, but ultimately, such tactical advantages must all be linked to the fact 
that the Believers were putting together a new state, which enabled them to mobilize 
the social and other resources of Arabian society* more effectively than before. 28 

A Revisionist View of the First or Charismatic Phase of the Conquests 

As we have seen, the “military model” of the early Islamic conquests was rooted in 
the traditional sources’ view that Muhammad preached from the start a new religion, 
Islam, and we have seen the concomitant difficulties of interpretation that scholars 
attempted to eliminate by* various reductionist approaches. Many of the difficulties of 
interpretation posed by the “military model” evaporate, however, if we adopt a 
somewhat different view of* the nature of the religious movement Muhammad 
started. 29 There is considerable evidence to suggest that Muhammad and his earliest 
followers did not view their ideas as constituting a new religion, Islam, but were 
rather calling people to pious monotheist reform. We can most apdy call this the 
Believers* movement since, in the Qur'an and other early texts, participants in the 
movement arc referred to, and refer to themselves, mainly as Believers ( mu miniin). 
That is, Muhammad’s religious movement emphasized belief in one God, and in the 
importance of righteous or pious behavior in accordance with God’s revealed law*. 
Former pagans who came to follow* Muhammad’s preachings w*crc expected to follow* 
the law as revealed to Muhammad in the Qur'an; those who were Jews or Christians, 
being monotheists already, did not need to give up their traditional faith to join the 
Believers’ movement, but were expected to lead a righteous life in adherence to the 
teachings of the Torah or Gospels (Qur’anic tawrdt, in fit), which were accepted as 
earlier versions of God’s revelation. One who did this was a Believer, regardless of 
whether he followed Qur'an, Torah, or Gospels. In other words, the Believers’ 
movement was at the beginning non-confessional in the sense that it embraced 
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righteous monotheists of whatever confession, whether lews, Christians, or Qur'ank 
Believers. Although later Muslim tradition docs its best to conceal the tact, there is 
some residual evidence showing that the early community of Believers did, indeed, 
include Jews and Christians as active members .* 0 It also seems that the early Believers 
thought that the List Judgment was imminent - that is, the Believers’ movement was 
apocalyptic in character. This may explain the apparent dynamism and urgency* of the 
movement; the conviction that the world is about to end and that one’s ultimate 
salvation depends on what one docs now could bring people to drop everything in 
their normal lives and get caught up in the enthusiasm of the cause. 

Adopting such a view of the early Believers’ movement changes signifkandy our 
perspective on the Believers’ early expansion, and resolves a number of the puzzles 
associated with the more traditional “military' model.’’ Viewing the Believers’ expan- 
sion into the lands adjacent to Arabia as the arrival of an ecumenical religious 
movement that preached monotheist reform and had as its goal the establishment 
of what the Believers saw as a God-guided, righteous political order, makes its 
ultimate success easier to grasp. For the Arabian Believers did not arrive as a new 
creed bent on suppressing existing religious communities in the name of their 
presumed new* religion, much less on wooing them away from their former beliefs, 
but accepted many local Christians and Jews in the conquered lands as part of the 
movement . 31 To be sure, a new* ruling elite of Believers was established that ruled 
over those who were not deemed adequately pious, and the dominant people in this 
elite were Believers of Arabian origin. But the ranks of the Believers also came to 
include many people of local origin; traditionally conceived scholarship identifies 
these people as mawait y the Arabic term for clients of an Arabian tribal group, and 
treats them as “converts to Islam,” but it is perhaps more appropriate to see them 
merely as Christians or Jews who had Joined the Believers’ movement. This ability of 
the early* Believers’ movement to incorporate many Christians and Jews (and some 
Zoroastrians) is presumably why the establishment of the Believers’ hegemony seems 
to have occurred in most areas with relatively litde trauma, for there is virtually no 
archaeological evidence of destruction or even of disruption to be found in the 
excavated sites dating from this period in Egypt, Syria, or Iraq. 

This vision of the early expansion as a religious movement, however, does not 
require us to jettison all aspects of the traditional view* of things, in particular, it does 
not preclude military activity on the part of the Believers. Although the Believers’ 
contacts with most cities, towns, and rural districts may w r cll have been generally more 
an exercise in persuasion than coercion, and resulted in negotiated submissions to the 
Believers’ new kingdom, it seems likely that, much as the traditional narratives state, 
the Believers arrived in these areas in the first instance as organized armies or raiding 
parties - a fact that doubtless made their negotiators much more persuasive. More- 
over, the Byzantine and Sasanian emperors surely would have sent armies to reclaim 
territories that had slipped under the Believers’ control, or to dissuade additional 
localities from doing so. It seems plausible to assume that the Believers would have 
engaged these forces in pitched battles, not unlike the way they arc described in the 
futuh narratives. 

Furthermore, if w r c understand the initial goal of the Believers’ movement to have 
been the establishment of a new, righteous kingdom run in accordance with God’s 
revealed laws, it becomes possible to understand how a movement driven by religious 
zeal could nonetheless be largely free of pressure to “convert.” For to talk of 
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“conversion” becomes meaningless in the absence of a sharply defined identity as a 
separate, distinct religious confession. If a Jew or Christian could, by virtue of 
righteous behavior, also be reckoned among the Believers, there was no reason for 
him to “convert” to anything; he simply became a Believer, while remaining a 
Christian or a Jew. The Believers’ movement, then, could establish itself readily in 
the Near East without requiring changes in a people’s religious identity. 

Like any vast historical phenomenon, the early expansion of the Believ ers must be 
viewed as the result of a variety of causative factors. These collectively provided a 
range of incentives to support the movement - regardless of how we decide to 
understand it - so that many different kinds of people found something appealing 
in it. Some participants in the Believers’ movement doubtless were motivated by 
religious zeal and the desire to extend the realm subject to God’s word. Others no 
doubt cared hardly at all for religious belief, nor troubled themselves with thoughts of 
the afterlife, but were draw n by the appeal of booty and earthly rewards. Still others 
may have sought commercial or financial opportunities, or political power, or just 
sheer excitement; and many people were doubtless drawn by a combination of 
factors. In this sense, many of the theories noted above may be seen as partial 
explanations of the nature of the conquests. However, most of* them should be 
subsumed within the notion that the conquests arc part of a process of state - 
formation ignited by a religious movement, because it was the new state that provided 
the context and organizing framework within which these other motivations could be 
effectively pursued. 

Structural Developments during the First Phase of the Conquests 

One of the crucial features of the first or charismatic phase of the conquest movement 
is the simultaneous development of various institutions of the state, including the 
army. Indeed, as we shall sec, the army may have led the process of state institution* 
alization. 

During Muhammad’s leadership of the Believers’ movement in Medina (622-32 
ce), there existed, as far as we can tell, no structured institutions of government of 
any kind, independent of his person (it was, to use Weberian terminology, still a 
thoroughly patrimonial regime). There w r as not yet even a standing army; although 
Muhammad launched numerous raiding parties and several major military campaigns 
from Medina (for example, the campaigns against Khaybir in the north, or against 
Mecca in ah 8), these arc described in each case as ad hoc assemblages of loyal 
supporters from Medina and allies from surrounding settlements or pastoral groups 
who had joined his communin' in some way. 

The nucleus of a permanent army seems first to have materialized during the ridda 
wars that took place in Arabia during the two years following the death of Muhammad 
in 632. At least some of the forces dispatched by the first caliph Abu Bakr (r. 632-4) 
were in the field for over a year of sustained campaigning, and their objectives seem to 
have been quite open-ended - both in marked departure from the limited objectives 
and ad hoc character of the armies of Muhammad’s time. The number and size of these 
permanent forces increased as Abu Bakr and his successor TJmar (63 4 44 ) dispatched 
campaigns into Syria and Iraq. During this period the dtwdn or regular army payroll 
was instituted, an event that can be said to mark definitively the creation of standing 
forces with expectations of regular campaigning. 32 
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Several other institutions of the early Islamic state were closely linked to the 
institutionalization of the military* during this period. One was the regular appoint- 
ment of governors in various provinces of the vast areas the Believers’ movement was 
rapidly acquiring in the middle decades of the seventh century - Syria, Iraq, northern 
Mesopotamia, Egypt, Iran. 33 In most cases, the first governor of a conquered district 
was, as one would expect, the commander of the army that had conquered and 
occupied it, who appears to have been in charge of regulating all aspects of life in 
that area - not only military campaigning and police matters, but also tax-collection 
and the adjudication of disputes. Fairly soon, however, we begin to read about regular 
dismissal of such military* governors by the caliphs, and of their replacement some- 
times by a team of officers, one to head the military forces of the province and another 
to handle the province’s finances. We also sometimes read of increasingly regular 
(sometimes yearly) rotation of governors and provincial military commanders. Our 
chronicle sources for these matters in this early period are notoriously* unreliable, but 
such reports seem to indicate a step forward in the rationalization of state adminis- 
tration. The eariiest coin minting seems to have been linked to the existence of local 
authority in the hands of governors or military commanders in diverse provinces, who 
took over pre-existing Sasanian or Byzantine mints and personnel; it docs not appear 
to have been centrally coordinated, and major changes in coinage types - still quite 
haphazard - did not begin until the time of the Umayyad caliph 'Ahd al -Malik 
(r. 68S-705), three-quarters of a century after the earliest conquests. 34 

Another institution linked to the military was the garrison tow r n or misr (pi. 
amsar) y a number of which were founded during the charismatic phase in key 
locations in various provinces. Major ones were established at Basra in southern 
Iraq, Kofa in central Iraq, and Fustat in Egypt, and arc described in the chronicles 
as army camps from which further campaigning was organized. In their early years, 
when the conquerors from Arabia were all clustered in these garrison towns, the 
a mstir dearly served not only key military* functions, but also the vital ideological and 
sociopolitical one of preserving the cohesion of the Believers’ movement. For, had 
the first Believers from Arabia settled in scattered localities throughout the vast 
provinces over which they took control, they would quickly have been overwhelmed 
by the cultural practices of local populations that greatly outnumbered them. The 
cultural isolation of the early amtar , then, served as islands safeguarding the com- 
munal identity of the early* Believers in a sea of non-believers. 

The amsfir also became important foci of settlement for successive waves of 
Arabian migrants (often the families of the conquerors) who Hocked to them once 
the province was “opened” - conquered. They grew rapidly into major cities with 
increasingly diverse populations, and became in time vibrant cultural centers in which 
was developed and from which radiated a new, synthetic Arabic-Islamic culture. 35 

In some areas - particularly, it seems, in Syria - the early Believers from Arabia 
appear to have settled in vacant quarters of existing cities such as Damascus and 
Hints. The latter town became the main military base of the early Believers in Syria for 
almost a hundred years after the conquests. This pattern of setdement in existing 
tow ns suggests that the major cities of Byzantine Syria had become partly depopu- 
lated on the eve of the conquests, probably from a combination of earthquakes and 
plague epidemics, as well as because of the impact of the last Sasanian-Byzantinc war 
(603-30), all of which shattered the local economy and the fabric of urban life in early 
seventh-century Byzantine Syria. On the other hand, evidence from the excavations at 
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Ayla at the head of the Gulf of Aqaba have mined up remains of a modest new town 
founded during the conquest era just outside the gates of the Byzantine town 
(Ailana ).* 6 This suggests that in some localities in Syria, too, the Believers were 
creating new town foundations (even though Ayla itself is never mentioned in our 
sources as a misr). 

We have little reliable information on the development of the tax administration 
the Believers established in the areas they conquered . 37 We must assume that there 
was one, for every state requires and aspires to secure a steady stream of revenue. But 
efforts to reconstruct what it was like must navigate a sea of contradictory informa- 
tion found in the Qur'an, in the Arabic-Islamic literary compilations about the 
conquests that often reflect systematizing efforts of later generations of legal scholars, 
and in the papyrus tax records of the early Islamic period, the advantages of whose 
documentary character is offset by the highly fragmented (and almost completely 
Egypto-centric) view they offer of the early tax system - if, indeed, it can be called a 
system at all. Much suggests that at first the Arabian Believers simply continued the 
bewildering profusion of local tax procedures they encountered in the districts they 
ruled, retaining the local administrators to apply them in the relevant local languages 
(Coptic, Greek, Syriac, Pahlavi). Only over the span of several generations was this 
local administrative personnel supplanted by Believers whose native language was 
Arabic - who by this time had themselves become sufficiently well established in these 
areas to be considered “locals.” It seems that a true syrematization of the tax system 
was only fully conceived during the early 'Abbasid period, well over a century after the 
initial occupation of Syria, Iraq, Egypt, and Iran, and was never fully realized. Many 
texts shaped by the later, idealizing categories of the jurists describe conditions, even 
in early Islamic times, in terms of neat distinctions in taxation between Muslims and 
abl al-kiiAb (“peoples of the book”, i.e., Christians, Jews, and Zoroastriarvs), between 
land-tax ( kbar&j) and poll-tax on non-Muslims {jizyt i), etc. But a glance at a rare text 
that seems to report actual conditions in northern Mesopotamia in the later eighth 
century 3 * offers us a much messier picture: jizya on non-Muslims was a combined 
head and land-tax; taxes were collected three, and sometimes more, times per year 
instead of the prescribed once annually, the tax-collector for this Muslim regime in 
this district was a Zoroastrian; etc. It is, therefore, perilous to generalize too boldly 
about actual taxation practices, except to say that, particularly for the first century’ or 
more of the Believers’ rule, they were very inconsistent and harked back to a variety of 
pre-existing practices. 

Other aspects of what can be called the first state administration following the 
conquests arc less well known. The caliphs early on created a bayt aimal or central 
treasury, which may have represented a true public purse, that is, a fund for state 
expenses independent of the funding of the ruler himself', but we know more about 
the legal theory of it than we do about the actual history and functioning of the early 
bayt al-mai * 9 Perhaps on the model of the army diwdn 9 the caliphs also began to 
establish other ministries or bureaus (also called dtwan), particularly to handle the tax 
system. They also seem to have established a chancery’ to handle official correspond- 
ence in Arabic, but relatively few examples of its products survive, although its 
existence is noted in some literary sources . 40 

The adjudication of disputes in the Believers’ realm seems to have been in the 
hands of local governors or military commanders, or their subordinate officials in 
specific localities, through the first century ah, at least if the Egyptian papyri arc any 
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indication. Although many idealizing reports speak of the very early appointment of 
qadis or judges, 41 there is no documented evidence for the existence of independent 
judges before the early Abbasid period. More frequently mentioned is the institution 
of an official supervision of the hajj or annual pilgrimage ritual in Mecca. The 
pilgrimage was frequently headed by the caliph himself or by a high official designated 
by him. Doing so helped affirm both the Believers’ religious traditions and the 
caliph’s legitimacy as leader of the community* of Believers, and so should be con- 
sidered among the institutions intended to solidify the workings of the new* state 
established in the wake of the conquests. 

By the time of the first civil war (6S6 — 61 ), then, a rudimentary state administration 
had begun to crystallize among the Believers in the conquered lands. This adminis- 
tration was still crude in many respects, but it proved strong enough to provide a 
framew ork for the community* of Believers to come together again at the end of the 
first civil war, and so allowed the community* to resume its expansion in the second or 
“institutional” stage of conquests. 

The Second or Institutional Phase of the Conquests 

The first civil war or fitna (656-61 ) marked the end of the first or charismatic phase 
of the conquests, during w hich the expansion seems to have been sustained largely on 
the basis of an intense enthusiasm among the Believers for their collective mission of 
spreading the domain of God’s word. 4 The first fitna was essentially a struggle 
within the Arabian (largely Meccan) ruling elite to determine who should lead the 
community of Believers in the aftermath of the murder of the third caliph, TJthman 
ibn Afian (r. 644-56), a question that was closely bound up with differing attitudes 
on how the community and state should be ruled. 43 

During the fitna the embryonic elements of state organization and institutions 
described in the preceding section remained in place, to the extent that they already 
existed, and w*erc drawn upon in varying degrees by rival contenders for power. All 
serious claimants, especially Ali and Mu'awiya, drew* on the military* forces of the 
provinces they' controlled, appointed provincial governors and subordinate officials, 
and attempted to assert their legitimacy by organizing official pilgrimage observances 
and other rituals. 44 When the fitna ended in 661 - follow ing the assassination of 'Ali 
and the subsequent recognition as caliph of Mu'awiya, of the Umayyad family of 
Quraysh - it was possible, with internal peace restored, for the new ruler and his 
entourage once again to organize military' campaigns of expansion. Now, however, 
the caliph could rely in doing so upon the institutions of the state: in particular, upon 
the standing armies, based in the garrison towns, sustained by regular taxation that 
was levied by the caliphs’ provincial administration, which provided income some of 
which was distributed to the soldiers through a regular military payroll. We can 
probably assume that the standing armies were already by the early Umayyad period 
structured following an explicit chain of command, and that such matters as recruit- 
ment and terms of service were also regularized, although we have very little evidence 
of such organizational arrangements other than the names of some of the highest- 
level commanders who figure prominently in various events mentioned in the chron- 
icle literature 45 

During this second or institutional phase of the conquests, the bulk of the caliph- 
ate’s military campaigns w*crc pre-planned, even routine: the soldiers were usually 
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mustered in the amsar in Iraq, Egypt, or Syria during the late winter or spring 
months, and dispatched so as to attain their objectives in Iran, North Africa, or the 
Byzantine frontier during the summer “campaigning season.” They retired in the 
autumn to their home bases, where they spent the winter “off-season” resting and 
preparing for the next season’s hostilities. The routine, seasonal quality of campaign- 
ing in the institutional phase was perhaps most marked on the Byzantine frontier, so 
much so that the annual campaign into Anatolia was called in Arabic al-sA'ifa , literally 
“summering”; 46 but on the whole a similar rhythmic quality is perceptible in cam- 
paigning elsewhere as w’cll. The Syriac chronicle of Yohannan bar Penkayc, written 
during the late 680s in northern Mesopotamia, which provides one of our earliest 
descriptions of the Islamic state, describes how* the armies of the Believers “used to go 
in each year to distant lands and provinces, raiding and plundering from all peoples 
under heaven. And from every person they demanded only tribute, and each one 
could remain in whatever faith he chose.” 47 This valuable comment confirms the 
regular, annual nature of the military campaigns sponsored by the Believers in the late 
seventh century*, as well as the non-confessional character of the expansion, which was 
essentially the political expansion of a state, notwithstanding the state’s origins in a 
monotheist revival movement. 

During the secondary phase, the conquests and expansion of the caliphal state 
encompassed even more distant territories than during the primary phase; their vast 
scope - from France to India - makes it impractical to provide more than the barest 
sketch of their outlines here. 

During the primary phase of the conquests, as we have seen, the Believers had 
seized western Iran and many districts in the south and cast of the country as well; 
during the second phase, those parts of Iran that were still in the control of inde- 
pendent local rulers were integrated more thoroughly into the Islamic state - par- 
ticularly the nigged region south of the Caspian Sea. 48 From Khurasan in 
northeastern Iran, where the conquerors had established a garrison in 650, the 
whole area as far as the Oxus (Amu Darya) River was taken over in the last decades 
of the seventh century’, as were parts of northern Afghanistan (Balkh). During the 
early eighth century, the area between the Oxus and laxartes (Syr Darya) Rivers was 
raided annually and finally seized, and some important towns beyond the laxartes, 
such as Shash (modem Tashkent) were subdued (741) 49 

The second decade of the eighth century saw the conquest of the low'cr Indus 
valley (Sind) as far north as Multan by a force dispatched by the Umayyad governor of 
Iraq, al-Hajjaj ibn Yusuf*, perhaps to punish the local ruler for sheltering pirates who 
had preyed on Muslim merchants. The leader of this campaign was a tccnagcd 
kinsman of al-Hajjaj, Muhammad ibn al-Qasim, who emerged as a heroic figure in 
later lore. Archaeological finds confirm the existence in the Indus valley of a continu- 
ing Muslim community* with some commercial tics to Syria and other regions to the 
west, but the historical sources arc virtually silent on this community* and we know 
very little about it. It seems, however, to have remained a relatively modest presence 
in Sind for many centuries. The large-scale spread oflslam in Sind and elsewhere in 
India really began later, with the activities of the Ghaznavids and other dynasties 
based in Afghanistan in the eleventh century ce and later. 50 

The Believers had penetrated parts of Armenia and the Caucasus already during the 
first phase of the conquests and held these areas through the eighth century. During 
the ninth and tenth centuries, however, determined opposition on the part of the 
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local Christian chiefs, backed by the Byzantines, frequent raids by the nomadic 
Khazars of the Volga region, and the activities of independent- minded Muslim 
warlords, slowly eroded caliphal control of these areas. By the late tenth century, 
Armenia and Georgia were again ruled by indigenous Christian kings. 51 

Farther west, the caliphs continued to launch regular summer campaigns into 
Anatolia, to which the Byzantines responded in kind, resulting in the emergence of 
a special frontier zone in Anatolia ravaged by continuous raiding on both sides. This 
continued into the ninth century; thereafter the collapse of 'Abbasid caliphal power 
and the Byzantine military resurgence pushed the border farther south, into northern 
Syria. The caliphs also mounted several campaigns which bypassed most of Anatolia 
and attacked the Byzantine capital at Constantinople (669; 673-S; 717-18; 783-5). 
Although these more than once posed a great threat to the city, they never succeeded 
in taking it. 52 

Egypt had served already during the first phase of conquest as a base for raids 
westward across North Africa into Libya and Ifriqiya (modern Tunisia). During the 
second phase, raids continued and were followed by consolidation of caliphal control: 
TTqba ibn Nafi' decisively conquered Ifriqiya in the 660s, establishing the garrison 
town of Qayrawan there in 670, and raided as far as the Atlantic in the 680s. 
Qayrawan, in turn, served as the focus for the radiation of Islamic culture and caliphal 
control in much of the Maghrib. Some Berber pastoralists and villagers of the 
Maghrib continued to resist the Believers’ hegemony, however, even after the region 
was largely* pacified by the forceful governor Musa ibn Nusayr in the early eighth 
century. Others, however, quickly joined the ranks of the Believers and became 
themselves important participants in the secondary phase of expansion. 53 

From North Africa, raids were launched into Visigothic Spain, which was appar- 
ently embroiled in a civil w*ar; shortly thereafter, around 711, two armies crossed into 
Spain, one led by the Berber commander Tariq ibn Ziyad and the other by Musa ibn 
Nusayr. These forces defeated the last Visigothic King, Roderick, and quickly seized 
control of much of the peninsula as tar as the Pyrenees, including the former capital at 
Toledo. The next century* saw the immigration into Spain of significant numbers of 
Beiher settlers and of some Arabs, particularly from Syria, as part of the ruling elite. 
We know* little more about the history of Muslim rule in Spain until the fall of the 
Umayyad caliphate in the cast (750) than the names of the Umayyads’ governors, but 
during this period the Muslims consolidated their rule over all of the Iberian penin- 
sula except for the mountainous north, which became the focus of small Christian 
kingdoms. From Spain, the Muslims pushed across the Pyrenees into southern and 
central Gaul; their defeat by the Frankish king Charles Martel near Poitiers in 732 
marked their apogee in the west, and by 801 the cities north of the Pyrenees and even 
Barcelona were no longer under Muslim control. 54 

During their expansionist heyday of the seventh and eighth centuries, the Believers 
also took to the sea and seized various islands in the Mediterranean and a few 
outposts on that sea’s northern shores. Cyprus became subject to shared Byzan- 
tinc-Umayyad sovereignty' in the seventh century, but generally the eastern Mediter- 
ranean remained a Byzantine lake, dominated by its powerful navy. In the western 
Mediterranean, however, the Aghlabid governors of Ifriqiy a (Tunisia) built a power- 
ful navy in the ninth century* that seized Sicily from the Byzantines between 827 and 
831, and Muslim raiders, many little more than freebooters, attacked many Italian 
coastal towns (Ancona, Naples, Rome) and established outposts in various localities 
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in Provence, Switzerland, northern Italy, and southern Italy. The Balearic islands were 
conquered by forces from Islamic Spain; Crete was taken in 825 bv a rebel and 
adventurer who lied Spain and put together a raiding party in Egypt. 5 

The regularity of the campaigning in the institutional phase was linked to a shift in 
the motivations for the conquests that had set in by this time. On the one hand, the 
Umayyad caliphs, as leaders of the community of Believers, doubtless aspired to 
extend the domain of the Believers’ new, God-guided public order, and to displace 
as much as possible the older, in their eyes corrupt and sinful regimes of the past. That 
is, the Umayyad caliphs, like the first four caliphs who preceded them, continued to 
be impelled in part by what we may term religious motivations (even though this did 
not invoke forcing people who were already monotheists - in particular, Christians 
and Jew's - to embrace Islam ). On the other hand, the Umayyad ruling elite also came 
to realize that campaigns w r crc an effective way to raise revenue in the form of booty 
(including slaves). This was doubtless part of the reason why campaigns were sent out 
annually: raiding was, in effect, an alternative form of taxation, which was of course 
also undertaken on a regular basis. The revenues of the Umayyad state were not w*ell 
distinguished from those of the ruling elite - the caliph and his immediate entourage; 
that is, the “public purse’’ and the “privy* purse” w*erc often one and the same, in 
practice if not in principle. Some caliphs used their revenues, whether from taxation 
or from the ruler’s share of booty* from military campaigns, not only for such state 
purposes as paying the army and bureaucracy, but also to secure, through patronage, 
the backing of important individuals such as powerful tribal chiefs, and sometimes 
they even employed them for personal purposes, such as to purchase properties as 
investments for themselves. The caliph Mu'awiya, for example, is reported to have 
possessed vast estates in eastern Arabia, w*orkcd by thousands of slaves who w*erc 
probably part of his share of the booty*. 56 The provision of captives as part of annual 
tribute ( baqt ) is mentioned in the treaty*- agreement with Nubia, of which documen- 
tary evidence exists, 57 and campaigns of raid and conquest against Berber groups in 
North Africa seem especially to have aimed at securing slaves - a lucrative form of 
tribute. 58 

Besides the more routine annual campaigning, however, the Umayyad caliphs also 
organized exceptional campaigns with particular objectives. Most noteworthy of these 
were their several attempts to conquer the Byzantine capital, Constantinople. We can 
assume that the ultimate goal - or, perhaps, the fantasy - of the regular summer 
campaigns against Anatolia was to advance all the way to the Byzantine capital, but 
well-organized Byzantine resistance in Anatolia meant that the normal summer cam- 
paigns seldom got near Constantinople; instead, the Umayyad stfif* tended to joust 
with Byzantine forces in central Anatolia, whose various tow*ns and districts w*erc traded 
back and forth between the two empires year by year. 59 In any case, it became evident 
early on that Constantinople was probably too strong to be reduced by a land assault 
alone, because of the city’s massive land defenses and its extensive coasts, which allowed 
it to be resupplied by sea. Twice, however, the Umayyad caliphs organized huge 
expeditions against (Constantinople that were coordinated with naval expeditions so 
that the city* could be subjected to combined land assault and sea blockade (674-80; 
716-17). Similarly, a special naval and marine campaign w*as undertaken in 674 to Crete, 
and special forces dispatched in 71 1 to conquer Sind (in today’s southern Pakistan). 

In time - already by the later seventh century* - the front had become so distant in 
cast and west that the troops dispatched from the amjar in either Iraq or Egypt spent 
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much of the campaigning season simply getting to the land of the enemy. For this 
reason, new “second-tier” garrisons were founded as satellites of the original amsdr 
that had been established in the first phase of the conquests. In the west, Qayrawan 
was established in a fertile district in what is today central Tunisia in 670, and setded 
with a permanent force drawn from Fustat. In the cast, the rich oasts region of Marw, 
conquered already in 651, was chosen as the base for a large garrison in 671; this was 
not a new dty- foundation, as there had been some kind of urbanization in the oasis 
for at least a thousand years, but 671 marked the beginning of Marw’s prominence as 
a misr from which the Muslims dispatched campaigns into easternmost Iran, Central 
Asia, and Afghanistan. 

In sum, the basic feature of the conquests of the second or institutional phase, and 
what sets them apart from those of the charismatic phase, was that the caliphs could 
now rely on the increasingly developed institutional framework of the state. This 
meant that they could pursue campaigns of conquest on a regular basis as a means of 
revenue-extraction. A more bureaucratic motivation was thus added to the original 
motivation that impelled the charismatic conquests, namely the religiously based 
desire to extend the reach of the righteous community of Believers by expanding 
the state they had created. 


Impact and Consequences of the Islamic Conquests 

Finally, a consideration of the Islamic conquests - however one wishes to conceptu- 
alize them - must examine their historical impact and consequences for the societies 
of the Near East. In doing so, we need sometimes to adopt a retrospective view and 
try’ to identify’ long-range consequences, as well as changes that would have been 
visible to observers of the time. 

First of all - and this is most definitely a retrospective perception - the conquests 
marked the decisive starting-point in the long historical process by which Islam 
became the dominant religion of the Near East and began to spread throughout 
the world. This is true even though the early Believers constituted, for at least several 
decades following the conquests, only a very* small minority' of the populations they' 
ruled. It is also true even if we wish to sec the Believers’ movement of the time of 
Muhammad and the generation or two following him as not yet being exactly 
“Islam” in the usual sense, but rather as a religious movement emphasizing mono- 
theism and picty r that had an ecumenical and non -confessional character; foe it was 
this movement that during the century' following the Prophet evolved into Islam in 
the sense we usually use the term, that is, as a unique monotheistic confession whose 
distinctive markers arc recognition of the prophethood of Muhammad and of the 
Qur’an as God’s revealed word. The Believers’ movement, if not yet “Islam” as 
people have understood that term for over a thousand years, represented the embryo 
or seed from which Islam emerged and spread throughout the world. In the Near 
Eastern context in particular, the Islamic conquests mark the beginning of the 
process by* which Christianity', Zoroastrianism, and Judaism (along with other, non- 
monothcistic faiths) gradually lost out and ceased, and Islam came to be the domin- 
ant religious confession of the Near East. 60 The Believers’ new political order thus 
provided the sheltering aegis under which, over several centuries, Islam (as it would 
increasingly be known ) was adopted as the faith of millions of people from Central 
Asia and the Indus valley to Spain and North Africa. 
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Another change that came with the conquests, and one that was as obvious to 
observers at the time as it Is to us today, was a political shift. The regions and peoples 
conquered or absorbed by the early Believers’ movement were no longer subject to 
the Byzantine emperor or the Sasanian Great King, but were now ruled by the caliphs 
and their agents (usually military at first, then increasingly bureaucratic). The Sasa- 
nian state, indeed, ceased to exist entirely with the death of the last Great King, 
Yazdagird III, in 651. The Byzantine empire survived, but only in greatly truncated 
form, and the Byzantine emperors emerged as the longest-term rivals to the caliphs. 
The growth of new' state institutions (sometimes borrowing freely from the institu- 
tions of their Byzantine or Sasanian predecessors) has already been noted. The larger 
change that these institutional developments articulated was a reorientation of rev- 
enues to the caliphs and their regime, and to the goals of the new regime, and away 
from the Byzantine and Sasanian regimes. 

This political shift also meant the emergence of a new ruling elite. Although the 
Believers’ movement came to include locals in the conquered areas, the new elite was, 
at first, overw helmingly composed of Believers who were of Arabian origin and who 
spoke Arabic as their native tongue. Such people had been known in many of* the 
conquered regions before the conquests - Arabian traders seem to have been known 
for many centuries, and the spread of Arabic language among the population of parts 
of Syria and Iraq is well attested on the eve of Islam. But these Arabic -speaking people 
(or actual Arabians) had been a politically marginal population in Byzantinc-Sasanian 
times; the elites of Syrian or Iraqi society on the eve of Islam were, in Byzantine 
provinces, usually Greek-speaking, more rarely Aramaic- or Coptic -speaking, and 
in Sasanian provinces, Persian- speaking, more rarely Aramaic -speaking. The reorien- 
tation of revenues to the caliphs following the conquests meant that, through 
patronage and employment as part of the new regime, Arabic -speaking locals and 
immigrants from Arabia increasingly became the prosperous component of the 
population. 

It is sometimes argued that, by sweeping away the old Byzantine-Sasanian border, 
the first phase of conquests created a ncw r , unified, economic zone in the Near Hast, 
which (it is alleged) facilitated economic exchange and growth in the region. It is true 
that commerce after the conquests between, say, Egypt and Iran may have been 
facilitated in times of peace as compared with pre- Islamic times, because there was 
now no border, with its unavoidable tariffs, for merchants to cross. However, one 
must remember that the conquests created a new border between formerly Byzantine 
Egypt and Constantinople, so it might be more accurate to speak of a re-drawing of 
borders rather than creation of a “unified economic zone.” This realignment of 
borders was probably not beneficial to the Byzantine empire, whose capital and 
central provinces were now cut off from the rich lands of the eastern Mediterranean, 
but whether it had a more general economic impact on the Near East, and exactly 
what that impact was, remains to be clarified. 

Another consequence of the conquests for the Near East w r as an influx of Arabian 
immigrants, partkulariy to the new garrison towns in Iraq, Egypt, and to various 
districts and towns in Syria. As noted above, it would be completely misleading to sec 
the conquests as a kind of Volkerwandcrun $ driven by population pressure or the 
need for economic resources; for one thing, Arabia was (and remains) an area of low 
population density, so the post -conquest Arabian immigrants were probably relatively 
few. Yet, the Believers’ success in absorbing into their new* state vast lands adjacent to 
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Arabia - particularly Syria, Egypt, and Iraq - did open the way for some Arabians, 
whether setded townsmen or nomadic pastoralists, to move to these new areas 
(especially, at first, to the garrison towns). 

The conquests also accelerated and extended the spread of the Arabic language into 
new r areas at the expense of Aramaic, Coptic, Greek, Pahlavi (Middle Persian), and 
other languages. This was so pardy because Arabic was the language of the con- 
querors and of new migrants, pardy because it immediately served as the official 
language of the state, and partly because it was the language of the Believers’ sacred 
book, the Qur’an. The process of Arabization is a highly complex one, however, and 
no simple relationship between it and the conquests (or the immigration of Arabians) 
should be drawn. Some areas that tvere conquered early on cither never became 
Arabic -speaking (c.g., the Iranian highlands), or only became Arabic -speaking many 
centuries later, under the impact of other historical developments (c.g., much of 
North Africa). 

In sum, the conquests set the stage for the birth and elaboration of a rich and 
diverse new civilization. Islamic civilization reworks and combines elements of older 
traditions - Judaic and Christian, Zoroastrian, Hellenistic, Iranian, Arabian - with the 
ethical and religious ideas of the Qur’an and Muhammad’s teachings to produce a 
coherent, dynamic new whole. The Believers’ new political order provided the 
sheltering aegis under which, over several centuries, Islam (as it would increasingly 
be known) was adopted as the faith of millions of people from Central Asia and the 
Indus valley to Spain and North Africa. 
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The Caliphate 

Hugh Kennedy 


When the prophet Muhammad died in 632 he left no generally accepted successor. The 
young Muslim community needed some sort ofleadership but it was unclear who such a 
leader might be or what powers he would have. The Prophet himself had made it clear 
that he was the ‘Seal of the Prophets’ and that there would be no one after him who could 
claim his unique status. Decisions had to be made. 

It is difficult to reconstruct the debates and the course of events which led to the 
appointment of Abo Bakr as the first caliph because these events became the subject 
of a vigorous polemic which has continued right down to the present day. Two main 
points of view emerged. The first of these held that Abo Bakr, one of the oldest and 
closest of the Prophet’s associates, had been chosen by his other leading companions 
without any significant opposition. The other version, what can be described as a 
proto-Shi’itc reading, claims that the Prophet’s cousin and son-in-law Ali was not 
present, because, as the nearest relative, he was preparing the body for burial. While 
engaged in this pious duty he was deprived of his rights since he had previously been 
designated by the Prophet as his true heir. 

The different historical narratives neady encapsulate the tw r o different visions of 
how the leader of the Muslim umma should be chosen. On the one hand the choice 
of Abu Bakr was based on the rights of the most senior and respected of the Prophet’s 
companions to choose the candidate they deemed most suitable. On the other hand 
there were those who supported Ali’s claims because he was the closest relative of the 
Prophet and, they believed, his designated successor. The political debate is articu- 
lated in terms of the conflicting historical narratives and the three main ideas of 
designation, heredity and election were all articulated. 

The debate was given added impetus by the fact that different groups in the nascent 
Muslim community' supported the differing attitudes to the leadership. The death of 
the Prophet had brought into the open some of the latent tensions between the 
indigenous people of Medina now known as the ansur or ‘helpers’ of the Prophet, 
and the mubdjirun who had come with Muhammad to settle in their midst in 622. 
The tension was exacerbated by the fact that many of the relatives of the mtdtajirun 
had joined the Muslim community alter the conquest of Mecca in 630 and now 
expected to have a powerful voice in Muslim affairs. From the beginning the political 
process was dominated by the Quraysh of Mecca, the Prophet’s own tribe. They 
produced the first three caliphs, Abo Bakr, Umar, and TJthman and they dominated 
the selection procedure. Though he himself was also from Quraysh, the supporters of 
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Ali came from the disenfranchised, those who believed that they had been deprived of 
their rights by the Quraysh of Mecca and their allies. The alliance of the Family of the 
Prophet, as represented by Ali and his descendants, with the subordinate and disad- 
vantaged elements in Muslim society was established very early on. It is too soon at 
this stage to talk of Sunni and Shi’ite but the origins of later divisions can be found in 
the fast moving events of 632. 

The choice of a title for the new leader was difficult. Clearly ‘Prophet’ was 
unacceptable. The earliest Muslims seem to have adopted two different titles. The 
first of these Amir al-Mti mintn meant Commander of the Faithful and represented 
the secular function of the ruler as ultimate commander of the Muslim armies. From 
the reign of TJthmin (644-56) if not before, the rulers were also styled khalifat 
AUal) or deputy’ of God on earth and it is from this that the English term ‘caliph’ is 
derived. This clearly meant that they laid claim to spiritual authorin' or, at least, to the 
authority to lead prayers and to make decisions on controversial matters of Islamic law 
and practice. 1 

The first four caliphs, Abu Bakr (632-4), TTmar (634-44), Uthman (644-56) and 
Ali (656-61) arc conventionally described as the ‘Rightly Guided’ (Rashidun) be- 
cause their rule is held by most Muslims to have been a golden age when the true 
principles of Islam were applied to government, for at least part of the time. Further 
lustre was attached to this era by the fact that it was the time of the great Muslim 
conquests in the Middle East, Syria and Iraq being conquered from 636, Egypt from 
641 and much of Iran by 650. It was easy to link the success of Muslim armies with 
the piety of the rulers as a source of Allah’s favour. 

In reality the period of Rightly Guided Caliphs w’as much more fraught with 
tensions and anxieties than later tradition would have us believe. This is not a result 
of the failure of the political system but rather of the fact that it faced immense and 
probably unmanageable change. 

The expansion of the territory ruled by the Muslims was accompanied by the 
equally impressive growth of those who claimed to be Muslims. Large numbers of 
Arabs and increasing numbers of non-Arabs who had never known Muhammad and 
had converted too late to join the initial conquests now' had to be integrated into the 
state. Three main, interconnected issues came to dominate the political file of 
the period. The first w r as how r this enormous area should be governed, the second 
w’as the distribution of resources among the Muslims and the third was the choice of 
caliph and the powers the office should have. 

Once again, two clear slews emerged, although there was a continuum rather than 
a sharp break between them. There were those who maintained that the resources 
acquired at the time of the conquests belonged to those who had actually fought in 
the battles which had secured them, and to their descendants after them. They were 
forced to defend their gains from threats from two directions. At a local level there 
w’erc later converts and recruits who bitterly resented the fact that they were excluded 
from the rewards enjoyed by other Muslims. From the other Hank, the privileges of 
these early conquerors were challenged by caliphs and governors who wanted access 
to and control over the resources to establish an effective, even imperial system of 
government. 

The method of choosing caliphs remained undecided. Abu Bakr had designated 
TJmar as his successor and there seems to have been little opposition. These were very 
difficult times for the Muslim community. The death of the Prophet had been the 
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signal for many Arabs to renounce their allegiance to Medina. Abu Bakr was forced to 
send out armies to defeat them and bring them to heel in a series of campaigns 
knowns the Ridda wars. These wars were hardly over when the first caliph died and 
the wars of conquest were only beginning to gather momentum. It was, in short, no 
time for a succession dispute. By the time that Umar died, assassinated by a Persian 
slave in 644, the position had changed out of all recognition, Syria, Iraq and Egypt 
were all conquered and Muslim armies were pushing rapidly through Iran. 'Umar had 
not designated a successor but he did nuke arrangements for one to be chosen. He 
appointed a group of six men, all well known figures in Quraysh who were to form a 
council or shAra to elect the new ruler. This was not really a representative body and 
large numbers of Muslims, including the ansAr of Medina, were completely excluded. 
It was not surprising then, that the shdra chose one of its own number, the respected 
Qurashi 'Uthman b. Allan as caliph. 

The successions of Umar and Uthmin had, in fact, established wo different 
precedents for choosing a caliph, designation by the previous caliph and choice 
by a electing council. The idea of hereditary succession had played no part in the 
debate. 

The reign of 'Uthman saw the beginning of serious dissension within the Muslim 
community*. The fundamental cause of conflict was that Uthman wanted to establish 
himself as a powerful ruler who could appoint and dismiss governors of the con- 
quered provinces and collect any surplus revenue from these areas and have it taken to 
the capital in Medina. In order to put this polity into effect, he relied extensively on 
his kinsmen from Quraysh, some of wfiom had only >oined the Muslim cause towards 
the end of the Prophet’s life. He also emphasized the religious authority of his office 
by ordering the production of a standardized recension of the Qur'an and decreeing 
that all other recensions should be destroyed. There were not, it seems, great 
differences in the texts but, as with appointments and taxation, the real issue was 
the authority of the caliph. 

These policies aroused considerable opposition, centred on a group of cities known 
as the amsAr , the most important of which were Kufa and Basra in the south of Iraq 
and Fustat or Old Cairo in Egypt. After the great conquests, 'Umar had decreed that 
the Arab tribes should not be scattered throughout the newly conquered lands but 
should be sealed in new towns. Here they would live together and be paid pensions 
from the taxes collected from the subject peoples. This would mean that they would 
preserve their religious and cultural identity. It would also mean that the conquerors, 
most of whom came from Bedouin backgrounds, would become sedentary towns- 
people and so easier to contol and manage: becoming a good Muslim, it was made 
clear, meant abandoning the Bedouin lifestyle. The settlement in towns meant, of 
course, that these ex- Bedouin had lost their previous means of subsistence and w r cre 
now very largely dependent on their pensions for their livelihoods. As conquerors and 
descendants of conquerors, they felt that they alone had the rights to the revenues of 
‘their’ provinces and that they alone should choose the governors. They believed 
strongly that they were following the path of the pious Umar against the innovations 
of Uthman and his Qurashi relatives. 

In 656 these tensions came to a head and angry rebels, mostly from Kufa and 
Fustat marched on the caliph at Medina to demand reforms. There was a confronta- 
tion. Many of the notables of Medina kept their distance from Uthman. Among 
them was Ali b. Abi Talib, who was suspected by some of being in league with the 
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dissidents. There were negotiations but the men of Fustat especially thought that the 
Caliph was acting in bad faith. In the end violence broke out and TJthmln was 
murdered sitting almost alone in his house reading the Qur’an. 

The assassination of TJthman was a traumatic event in the life of the Muslim 
community but it aroused many differing reactions. Among TJthman’s family, 
known as the Umayyads, there was a demand that the murderers be punished. Others 
in Kufa and Fustat thought that while the murder was regrettable, the murderers had 
been fighting to defend their rights and maintain the traditions established by TJmar 
In a sense, both parties had right on their side, but the two points of view were 
incompatible. 

In the immediate aftermath of the disaster, Ali was chosen as caliph. He had been 
passed over when TJmar and TJthman had been chosen, partly at least because he was 
much younger than they were. Now his time had come and he finally became caliph. 
However what should have been the triumphant culmination of his career was marred 
by the circumstances of his accession. His attitude to TJthmin’s assassination was, to 
say the least, ambiguous. His position was challenged almost immediately by two 
senior leaders of Quraysh, Talha and Zubayr, both well-regarded companions of the 
Prophet. Even more damaging!)' from Ali’s point of view, they were pined by 
Muhammad’s favourite wife, A’isha. They were determined that the leadership of 
the community should not pass out of the hands of Quraysh to the atisar and Ali’s 
other supporters. They left Medina and went to Iraq, to try to gather support in the 
southern city of Basra. Ali was obliged to follow them. Talha and Zubayr failed to 
attract as many followers as they had hoped while the people of Kufa flocked to 
support Ali. Probably in December 656 there was a short decisive encounter in 
southern Iraq known to history as ‘The Battle of the Camel’ in which Talha and 
Zubayr were defeated and killed. 

The Battle of the Camel had established Ali’s position in the all important province 
of Iraq but it did not put an end to his problems. To achieve his victory Ali had been 
forced to leave Medina, which was never again to be the capital of the Muslim world, 
and base himself in Iraq. Furthermore, he had won his victory with the support of 
those militant elements in Kufa who had been implicated most strongly in the murder 
of TJthman. 

Many Muslims felt that Ali had been involved in the old man’s death but none felt 
so strongly about it as TJthman ’s family, the Umayyads. The Umayyads had owned 
estates in Syria before the coming of Islam and two brothers, Yazid and MuTwiya, 
both sons of the Prophet’s old enemy, Abu Sulyan, had played an important part in 
the Arab conquest of the area. First Yazid and then, after his death, MuTwiya, had 
been governors of Syria. They had led expeditions against the Byzantines and 
had established close links with the leading groups of Syrian Arabs, both those 
who had lived there for centuries and those who had arrived at the time of the 
conquests. MuTwiya could count on their support in any encounter with the Iraqis. 

MuTwiya did not reject Ali as caliph, but he did demand that the murderers of his 
kinsman TJthman be brought to justice. This Ali simply could not do since he was 
dependent on their support. In 657 a military confrontation developed at a place 
called Sifhn on the Euphrates in Syria between Ali and his followers, mosdy from 
Iraq, and MuTwiya and his Syrians. A major battle was avoided when the Syrians 
appealed to the authority of the Qur’an, attaching leaves of the sacred text to their 
spears, and it was agreed that there should be arbitration between the two parties. 
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After the armies parted. All’s position in Iraq began to deteriorate rapidly. Some of his 
erstwhile supporters left his camp in protest at the fact that he had accepted altera- 
tion. Called Kharijites (those who go out) they developed a radical view of the 
caliphate and rejected the authorin' of both rivals. They believed that the caliph 
should be the most pious among the Muslims and that inheritance and membership 
of Quraysh were not to be taken into account. Some of them also held that those who 
sinned were not Muslims at all and should be killed with impunity. They became 
brigands, operating in small guerrilla bands and harassing both the Umayyads and 
their rivals. 

By the time the arbitration took place, at Udhruh, now in southern Iordan, 
Mu'awiya was strong enough to claim the caliphate for himself. Events moved swiftly: 
Ali was assassinated, for reasons unconnected with the dispute with Mu'awiya in 661. 
Mu'awiya moved into Iraq to assert his control. 

The new Caliph took care to negotiate with the Iraqis. He made an agreement with 
Ali’s eldest son Hasan that he would retire to Medina with a large fortune. He also 
made agreements with the asbrdf{ pi. of sharif), the chiefs of the main tribes settled in 
Iraq. They wxrrc allowed to rule the country as long as they accepted him as caliph. 
The ashrdf were powerful tribal leaders but their status owed nothing to Islam and 
everything to tribal custom. Many pious early Muslims believed that this was a 
reversion to the bad old days and that the elite should be chosen on religious 
merit. Iraqis W'crc also given a free hand in Iran w’hilc Egypt was to be ruled by the 
man who had led the first conquest of the country', Amr b. al-As, who just happened 
to be a relative of Mu'awiya’s. 

Mu'awiya ruled with a light touch, relying on local elites to govern the provinces 
while he himself remained in Syria and led the jihad against the Byzantines. However, 
his death in 680 once more brought the question of the succession to the fore. He 
was determined that his own son Yazid would succeed. As w r e have seen, hereditary’ 
succession was unknown in the caliphate and the proposal brought resentment 
against Umayyad rule to the surface. When Yazid succeeded, he w r as faced by a 
challenge from Ali’s younger son Husayn. Husayn was a son of Ali and Fatima and 
so a grandson of the Prophet himself’. He had been staying in Medina when Mu'awiya 
died but now* marched across the desert with a few followers, heading for Kufa, where 
he hoped he could count on widespread support. 

Before he could reach the city, he was met by troops sent out by the Umayyad, 
TJbayd Allah ibn Ziyad, governor, to intercept him. He and his small band were 
surrounded and soon massacred in October 680. The people of Kufa had not rallied 
to his support. This might have been just one more desert skirmish but because 
Husayn was his grandfather's grandson it had an impact which has lasted right down 
to the present day. Husayn became a symbolic figure, the holy martyr killed by 
impious oppressors. His sufferings arc still commemorated among the Shi'a of Iran 
in passion plays and people still flagellate themselves as symbolic punishment for the 
people of Kufa who had failed to help him. The death of Husayn gave a powerful 
boost to ail those who believed that political power should rest with the Family of the 
Prophet. 

Yazid only reigned for three years before dying of natural causes in 683. His death 
plunged the Umayyad regime into crisis and once again the Muslim community* was 
bitterly divided about the choice of the new caliph. A number of candidates emerged, 
of whom the most impressive w r as Abd Allah son of that al-Zubayr who had been 
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killed at the Batdc of the Camel. He based himself in the Holy Cities while his brother 
Mus’ab went to Iraq. The supporters of the Umayyads were in complete disarray but 
eventually they decided on a man from another branch of the family, Marwan b. al- 
Hakam and his pious and talented son 'Abd al -Malik. At first Ibn al-Zubayr seemed to 
be well on the way to establishing himself as the generally accepted leader of the 
Muslims. However, it was once again social and political tensions in Iraq which undid 
him as they had undone Ali before. 

In Iraq many of the indigenous people were starting to convert to Islam. They were 
often known as mawali (sing, mawla) meaning that they were clients of Arab tribes to 
whom they became attached on conversion. As Muslims they sought to take advan- 
tage of the privileges that older, Arab Muslims enjoyed, especially exemption from 
certain sorts of taxation. This was bitterly opposed by many of the old established 
Muslims who knew that their wealth and position were threatened. The mawali in 
Kufa were encouraged to rebel against the government of Ibn al-Zubayr by one 
Mukhtar. Though Mukhtar came from a distinguished Arab family, he made the cause 
of the mawali his own. He did not claim the caliphate for himself but encouraged 
them to acknowledge Muhammad, son of the Hanafite woman. The reference to his 
mother was important. Muhammad was a son of Ali but not by Fatima, so that, unlike 
his half-brother Husayn, he was not a direct descendant of the Prophet: descent from 
Ali was considered by some to be a good enough claim to lead the Muslim commu- 
nity*. 

Ibn al-Hanafiya took the title of mabdi > the first time it had ever been used in Islam. 
The word is often translated as Messiah and it implied one who came to inaugurate 
the rule of justice and true Islam. Mukhtar and his followers took over Kufa and Ibn 
al-Zubayr sent his brother to crush the rebellion which, in the end, in April 687, he 
did. Meanwhile the supporters of the Umayyads w*erc picking themselves up and 
looking to re-establish their position. Under their new* leader, 'Abd al-Malik, who 
took over on his father’s death in 685, they first took Egypt with its rich resources. 
Then they* embarked on the conquest of Iraq and in 691 the Syrian Umayyad armies 
led by the Caliph in person defeated Mus’ab ibn al-Zubayr at Dayr al-Jathaliq and 
entered Kufa in triumph. 

The young Umayyad Caliph now* began a scries of reforms of government w r hich 
were to have a profound effect on the administration of the Islamic world for 
centuries to come. He was aided in this by his right-hand man, the governor of 
Iraq and the East, al-Hajjaj ibn Yosuf (d. 714). Under the Rashidon caliphs and 
Mu'awiya the hand of central government had remained fairly* light: the Muslims of 
the different provinces were more or less allowed to manage their own affairs as long 
as they pledged allegiance to the Caliph and forwarded a limited amount of money to 
him. 'Abd al-Malik put the Syrian army firmly in charge. In Iraq a new city was built 
for them at Wasit, about half-way between the earlier garrison cities of Kufa and 
Basra. They were the effective policemen of Iraq and, to the fury of many of the Iraqi 
Muslims, they were paid out of Iraqi taxes. For the first time the caliphs had a 
standing army paid out of general taxation. The need to administer this new* system 
led to the use of Arabic, to replace Greek and Middle Persian as the languages of 
administration. Everyone who wanted a government appointment now needed to be 
able to read and write in Arabic. Within a couple of generations, both Greek and 
Persian were in steep decline and even the Christians of Syria were using Arabic in 
their writings. The other main reform was the introduction of a new coinage, or 
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rather, wo new coinages, the gold dinar and the silver dirham. Both these were based 
on pre- Islamic Byzantine and Sasanian coinages but the old images were dropped. 
Almost all later Muslim coinages followed this example of having completely epi- 
graphic coins without any images. 

*Abd al -Malik's policies led to the development of a strong state, despite violent 
unrest in Iraq culminating in the major rebellions of Ibn al- Ash'ath in 700- 1 and 
Ibn al-Muhallab in 720. Later Muslim writers sometimes accused the Umayyads of 
being impious but with the exception of the short lived caliph Walk! II (743-4) there 
is no real evidence of this and some caliphs, notably 'Abd al-Malik himself (685-705 ) 
and Hisham (723-43) were conscientious and God-fearing rulers. Their weakness 
was rather that they were dependent on the Syrian Arab army to maintain their rule 
and, in the end, it was not strong enough to sustain this role. 

The Umayyads also presided over the last phases of the great Islamic conquests. In 
the west, Muslim armies conquered most of Spain and Portugal between 711 and 
716. As in other parts of the Islamic world, the Muslim armies avoided the moun- 
tainous areas and the peoples of the Pyrenees and the mountains of Cantabria 
remained unconquered: it w r as from these regions that the Christian reconqucst of 
Muslim al-Andalus was mounted. Instead, the Muslim armies went round the cast 
end of the Pyrenees and raided deep into France. It w r as in central France that a 
Muslim expedition was defeated by the Frankish leader Charles Martel in 732 in what 
has become known as the Battle of Poitiers. In reality the defeat was far from decisive 
but it symbolized the end of Muslim expansion in Europe. 

In the north cast of the caliphate, the frontiers w r crc extended beyond the Oxus. 
From their base at Merv (in Turkmenistan), Muslim armies led by the governor 
Qutayba ibn Muslim (705-15) set out to conquer Bukhara, Samarqand and the 
rich oasis of Khwarazm at the south end of the Aral Sea. The conquests were not 
easy and the Muslim armies were opposed by the Soghdian inhabitants of the cities 
and the Turkish nomads of the steppe lands. Nonetheless, by 91 3 Muslim armies had 
reached the Farghana valley' (Uzbekistan) and the north eastern limits of the Muslim 
world were established. Transoxania remained frontier territory and it w»as from here 
that the Abbasids in the ninth century' were to recruit their crack Turkish troops. At 
the same time, Muslim armies established some control over Sind (southern Pakistan) 
but this always remained a distant outpost, cut off from the rest of the Muslim world 
by' the mountains and deserts of Afghanistan. 

After Hisham’s death in 743, resentments against Umayyad rule came to a head 
in many areas. In Iraq people still felt that the Syria- based regime had deprived 
them of their rights while in Khurasan, in the north cast of the empire, many men, 
especially non-Arabs who had converted to Islam, felt that the Umayyads were distant 
and oppressive. The opposition crystallized around the old idea that if* the caliph 
were to be a member of the Family of the Prophet then justice and a truly Islamic 
state would emerge. The question then arose of who would be included in the 
Family of the Prophet. The descendants of Ali w'crc by now* very numerous and it 
was by no means clear that any one branch had a better claim than any other. Then 
there were the descendants of other branches of the family, notably descendants of the 
Prophet's uncle al-'Abbas. In 740 Zayd ibn 'Ali, a great-grandson of Ali, led a rebellion 
in Kufa. As before, the Kufans failed to support the AJid claimant, the rebellion was 
easily defeated and the unfortunate Zayd was slain. However, the rebellion 
was important because of the arguments Zayd used to support his claim to the 
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caliphate. He said that he was entitled to be considered as the true leader of 
the Family of the Prophet because he had seized the initiative and risen in revolt 
against the tyrants while other members of the Family had not. Some of his descend- 
ants were to pursue this claim in future generations and Zaydi imams established 
themselves in Yemen where they held power, intermittently, right down to the 
twentieth century. 

The failure of the rebellion of Zayd ibn Ali meant that the initiative passed to 
another branch of the family, the descendants of al- Abbas. Their claim to the throne 
was not without its problems, and when the Abbasids had come to power, they were 
obliged to restate and refine it continuously. They w r ere not, of course, direct 
descendants of the Prophet and the original al- Abbas had never himself* converted 
to Islam, but as Muhammad’s paternal uncle he was a senior member of of his kin. 
The Abbasids also claimed the succession on the grounds that the son of that 
Muhammad ibn al-Hanaiiya who had been Mukhtar’s mabdi had designated al- 
Abbas’s great-grandson, Muhammad ibn 'Ali as his successor. It was not really a 
very impressive claim because few Muslims accepted that Ibn al-Hanafiya’s son was 
the true leader of the community' and fewer still that his ‘testament’ was genuine. 
Later they justified their seizure of power by the Zaydi argument that they alone 
among the family of the Prophet had taken the initiative and been able to overthrow 
the Umayyads and avenge the deaths of al-Husayn and Zayd. This being the case, 
they deserved to be accepted as leaders by all supporters of the Family. 

What was undoubtedly true was that the Abbasids had succeeded where all other 
members of the Family had failed. They were able to do this because of the support of 
the Muslims of Khurasan. While most people in Iraq seem to have held that blood 
descent from the Prophet was crucial, Muslims in Khurasan were more flexible. From 
about 720 small groups of people began preaching in the area in favour of ‘a chosen 
one from the Family of the Prophet’. Spreading the word was a slow* and dangerous 
process but in 747 open rebellion broke out in Men*, the capital of Khurasan. This 
was led by one Abu Muslim, who seems to have mobilized a large cross-section of the 
Muslims of Khurasan to support the cause. The rebellion seems to have been 
launched with the vague slogan of ‘a chosen one’ and it is not clear who, if anyone, 
knew r that the Abbasids were involved. 

The armies that Abu Muslim recruited among the warlike people of Khurasan were 
astonishingly successful. They rolled up the Umayyad forces in their home province 
and then drove them out of Iran. By the end of 749 they were in Iraq and had taken 
Kufa. It w r as at this point that the Abbasid family appeared. They had been in semi- 
exile in southern Iordan and now crossed the desert to meet up with their supporters. 
The exact sequence of events is obscure but it seems as if Abu Muslim’s commanders 
in Kufa found the safe-house where the family were staying and took one of them, 
AbuV Abbas to the mosque and proclaimed him as caliph with the regnal tide of 
al-Saffah. It w»as effectively a coup d’etat which established the Abbasids and left all 
the other branches of the family of the Prophet out in the cold. 

The proclamation of al-Saflah also marked a change in the titulature of the caliphs. 
The Rashidun and the Umayyads had all reigned under their given names, T^mar, 
Abd al -Malik etc. From the beginning the 'Abbasid adopted regnal tides, like Popes 
in the medieval west. The titles usually implied that the ruler was given victory of God 
(al-Mansur) or was a defender of the Faith. From the ninth century these titles were 
all active participles beginning with the syllable Mu which gives a confusing similarity' 
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to the names. These regnal titles remained in use down to the deposition of the last 
Abbasid Caliph of Cairo in 1517. 

A1 -Saif ah’s position was confirmed by the swearing of oaths of allegiance in the 
mosque and the subsequent defeat and death of the last Umayyad Caliph Marwan II 
in 750. The 'Abbasids and their propagandists were adept at wotting out justifica- 
tions for their seizure of power but the reality was that it had been accomplished by 
force. Just as the Umayyads had ruled through the Syrian army, so the early Abbasids 
ruled through the Khurasanis. They formed the garrisons which were stationed 
throughout the empire front Tunisia (Spain and the rest of the Maghrib were never 
part of the 'Abbasid caliphate) to Tashkent. The state they established looked very* 
much like the Umayyad one with a new elite in charge and, while most Muslims 
accepted the new dispensation, a minority did not. Once again, dissent focused on the 
Family of Ali who many thought had been deprived of their rights to the caliphate 
just as Ali himself had been deprived by Abu Bakr and Umar after the Prophet’s 
death. Much of the political debate of the first Abbasid century concerned relations 
between the ruling dynasty and their Alid cousins. 

The first major confrontation came in 762 when the Alid Muhammad ibn Abd 
Allah, known as ‘the Pure Soul’, and his brother Ibrahim raised a revolt. Muhammad 
was something of a dreamer and hoped to follow the Prophet’s example and establish 
an Islamic state based on Medina. The idea was hopelessly impractical. The Abbasid 
caliph al- Mansur inter rupted the routes which brought supplies to the Holy City 
from Egypt, many previously enthusiastic supporters deserted him and it only needed 
a small army to extinguish the rebellion and kill its leader. Ibrahim’s revolt in Basra 
disintegrated when faced with the 'Abbasid regular troops. But the scale of support 
for the Alids had worried the 'Abbasids and the next caliph, who took the messianic 
title ofal-Mahdi, made a serious effort to conciliate the Alids, offering them pensions 
and positions at court but not real power. Only a militant few who called themselves 
the Zaydiya after Zayd ibn Ali, resisted these blandishments. 

The next Alid revolt in 786 was a much smaller affair and was easily put down by 
'Abbasid troops, but it had long-term consequences. Two of the Alid leaders fled to 
outlying parts of the Muslim worid to find refuge beyond the long arm of the 
'Abbasid state. Yahya ibn Abd Allah went to Daylam, the mountainous land at the 
south-western corner of the Caspian Sea and his brother Idris went west to Morocco. 
Yahya was soon murdered by the 'Abbasids but the legacy of support for the Alid 
family remained strong in the area. Idris established a dynasty in Morocco who 
became the first independent Muslim rulers in the area. His shrine at Moulay Idris 
is revered to this day. Many adherents of the house of Ali made their peace with the 
'Abbasids while still maintaining that real spiritual authority belonged to M’s family. 
The Md Ja'far al-Sadiq (d. 765), revered as the sixth Imam of the Shi'a, paved the way 
by teaching that following the doctrine ofM did not necessarily entail armed uprising 
against the 'Abbasids. Ja'far’s quietist teaching marked an important stage in the 
development of Twelver or Imami Shiism. 

The reign of Harun al-Rashid (786-809) can be seen as the apogee of 'Abbasid 
power but it w r as followed immediately after his death by a prolonged and extremely 
destructive civil war between his sons, al-Amln and al-Ma’mun. This undermined the 
whole legitimacy of 'Abbasid rule. The execution of al- Amin by his brother’s followers 
spelt the end of the inviolability of the person of the caliph, their capital at Baghdad 
was laid waste by a long civil war and the Khurasani army was defeated and broken up. 
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Al-Ma'mun showed his rejection of the old order by attempting to rule the entire 
caliphate from Merv in Khurasan, and faced with continuing opposition to his policies 
in Iraq, he made an even more radical move, adopting the Alid Ali al-Rida as his heir 
apparent, so rejecting the 'Abbasid dynasty of which he himself was a part. There is no 
doubt that he hoped that this move would encourage popular support but he soon 
found that he was wrong. The 'Abbasids and the people of Baghdad were bitterly 
opposed while few of the Shi'a were cominced by this expedient gesture. 

In the end lack of support in Iraq meant that al-Ma’man was forced to abandon this 
policy. In the autumn of 817 he decided to leave Merv. On the way his ‘heir 
apparent’, Ali al-Rida was murdered near Tus by men who claimed they w r erc obeying 
the caliph’s orders. He was buried at a place which became known simply as Meshhed 
(Tomb) and his resting place developed into one of the great shrines of Shiite Iran. 
He was the only one of the Tw r dvc Imams recognized by the mainstream Shi'a to be 
buried in Iran and, under the Persian form of his name, Ali Reza, has become almost 
the patron saint of the country. 

In 817, however, that was all tar in the future and al-Ma’mun’s renunciation of the 
Alid succession enabled him to re-establish himself in Baghdad, the home of his 
ancestors. The attempt at rapprochement with the Alids was not entirely abandoned, 
however. Mu'awiya and the Umayyads were publicly cursed from the pulpits and the 
doctrine of the Mu'tazila was in some ways an attempt to bridge the gap between 
Sunni and Shii ideas of the caliphate. The main tenet of Mu'tazilism was that the 
Qur’an was created at a certain point in human history, the point when it was revealed 
to Muhammad. This was in opposition to those who held that the Qur’an had existed 
since the beginning of time but had only been revealed to Muhammad in his lifetime. 
This apparently obscure point of doctrine had serious implications. If the Qur’an was 
created at a certain point in time, it could presumably be interpreted by those with 
special authority and it w*as even possible that there could be a subsequent revelation 
which would modify it. Al-Ma’mQn claimed that as Imam as well as caliph (he was the 
first 'Abbasid to use the title of Imam), he and his successors were entrusted by God 
with making decisions about matters of Islamic law and practice. This was a position 
very dose to that held by the Shiites, with the difference that they, of course, held 
that the Imam had to be a direct descendant of the Prophet. Clearly this view gave 
great religious authorin' to the Imam/Caliph. 

This view w r as vigorously challenged by opponents who held that the Qur’an was 
inviolable and that matters of law and doctrine should be dedded by reference to the 
Sunna of the Prophet, that is the record of his opinions and deeds as remembered and 
recorded in the multitude of Traditions which were lovingly collected and passed 
dowm. In this scheme of things, the power to make decisions lay effectively with the 
scholars, the 'ulam jJ’ who collected and authenticated the Traditions and there was 
no role for caliph. 

The issue might have remained one of academic debate if it had not coindded 
with the major fault lines in the Islamic state. Al-Ma’mun and his successor al- 
Mu'tasim (833-42), no longer relied on the Khurasani troops settled in Baghdad 
to provide their elite forces. Increasingly their generals and favourites came from 
eastern Iran and their crack soldiers were recruited from the hardy Turkish nomad 
peoples of Central Asia, sometimes purchased as military slaves. The caliph al- 
Mu'tasim moved the capital from Baghdad to Samarra, some hundred miles to 
the north. Here he laid out a vast garrison city’ for his new army, far from the 
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provocative and unruly people of Baghdad, and immense palaces for himself and his 
favourites. Meanwhile in the old capital, the Tradicionists and the ulama" consoli- 
dated their hold on popular opinion, attracting support from those, notably the 
descendants of the old Khurasani army, who resented the tact that they had been 
supplanted and replaced. 

Al-Ma'mtln attempted to enforce his theological views with an inquisition or 
mihna. This examined all those who wanted any sort of public office to demand 
that they publicly accepted the crcatedness of the Qur’an. Most people accepted but a 
determined minority refused, even when faced with the threat of force. There were a 
few’ martyrdoms. It was the first time an Abbasid Caliph had openly asserted his right 
to make a binding decision about a major religious issue. In Western terms, he was 
claiming to be both Emperor and Pope. In the end, the Abbasids were obliged to 
abandon the attempt. The caliph al-Mutawwakil (847-61) gradually moved away 
from the position adopted by al-Ma'mun and al-Mu'tasim. Mu'tazili beliefs were 
abandoned, the mihna quietly dropped and the tombs of the Alid Imams were laid 
waste as the first three Caliphs were once more revered. 

Al-MutawwakiTs change of policy went further than a change of ideology. He also 
seems to have tried to replace the Turks as the mainstay of his army and this w r as his 
undoing. In 861 he w r as assassinated, as he sat drinking with his intimate companions, 
by a group of Turks who felt that their influence was declining. They may or may not 
have been in cahoots with his son and heir al-Muntasir, who was also afraid that his 
position was being undermined. 

It is hard to exaggerate the importance of al-Mutawwakil’s assassination in the 
history of the caliphate. At the time of his death, the Abbasids w'crc still as powerful as 
they had ever been. It is true that Khurasan and much of northeast Iran was effectively 
ruled by the Tahirid family but the Tahirids were inextricably bound up with the 
'Abbasids. Apart from Khurasan, they ruled Baghdad and were important figures in 
the court at Samarra. Revenues were regularly sent from Khurasan to Iraq and w r crc 
probably used to pay allowances and salaries in Baghdad. Under Tahirid rule, the 
province was more peaceful than it had ever been. It is also true that Spain and all of 
North Africa west of the modern Egypt-Libya border w r as now* outside 'Abbasid 
control but Spain and most of the Maghrib had never been ruled by the dynasty and 
Tunisia had proved to be more trouble than it was worth. In the central Islamic lands, 
the grip of central authorin' was stronger than ever. In Egypt and Syria local elites had 
been replaced by Turkish cadres sent from Samarra. In Armenia and Azcrbayjan 
recent campaigns had extended the rule of the caliphs into areas it had never reached 
before. The Byzantines were easily kept at bay. 

In the nine years from 861 to 870 the pow r cr of the dynasty was almost entirely 
destroyed. In the late ninth and the beginning of the tenth century, the caliphs 
established themselves as regional powers in much of Iraq, Syria, and western Iran 
and even re-established a tenuous hold on Egypt for a time. But the caliphate was no 
longer a world power and everyone could sec that the claims of the Abbasids to 
represent a universal caliphate were at best optimistic, at worst obviously absurd. 

The long-term cause of the fall of the caliphate was the collapse of the rural economy 
oflraq. According to ninth-century revenue lists, the alluvial lands of southern Iraq, 
from Baghdad to the Gulf, supplied the vast bulk of the revenues of the caliphs, four 
times as much as the next most productive province, Egypt, and five times as much as 
Syria and Palestine. By the ninth century, the Iraqi economy w r as in deep trouble. There 
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may have been long-term factors to do with the salinization of the soil and other 
ecological changes but most of the damage was man-made. The long years of civil 
war which had followed the death of HarQn al- Rashid in 809 had seen bands of 
unemployed soldiers roaming the countryside, taking whatever they could lay their 
hands on, and warlords who moved easily from taxation to pillage. In these circum- 
stances, no one was willing or able to undertake the long-term investments which the 
irrigation systems of southern Iraq required if the land was to remain productive. The 
restoration of 'Abbasid control by al-Ma’mdn may have halted the decline but it does 
not seem to have reversed it. After 861 different groups among the military were 
determined to get their hands on the resources of the area. In 865 there was a second, 
year-long siege of Baghdad when the supporters of the caliph al-Mu'tazz conquered the 
city* and deposed al-Mustafn. Both sides resorted to pillaging the countryside and 
breaching the irrigation canals to flood the land in order to prevent their opponents 
gaining military advantage. The re-establishment of a measure of stability by the caliph 
al-Mu'tamid and his brother al-Muwaffaq in 870 did not restore the position. Southern 
Iraq was ravaged by the long rebellion of the Zanj, slaves and others in the agiicultural 
lands and marshes to the north of Basra. Despite some years of peace during the 
caliphate of al-Mu'tadid (892-902), the position deteriorated again during the chaotic 
reign of the caliph al-Muqtadir (908-932). The decay of the once flourishing lands of 
Iraq was typified by an incident in 935 when a military adventurer called Ibn Ra'iq. 
hoping to gain a temporary military advantage over a rival, breached the great Nahra- 
wan canal which irrigated the flourishing towns and villages along the east side of the 
Tigris. The canal was never reconstructed and the settlements rapidly became what they 
have been ever since: dust blown ruins in a desolate landscape. 

After al-Mutawwakil’s death, there were five caliphs in nine years. Three of them 
were killed by the Turkish soldiers who were supposed to be their elite soldiers and 
guards. As different groups fought each other for control of the gradually diminish- 
ing revenues of the state, they humiliated and degraded the caliphs: in 866 al- 
Musta'in had his head chopped oft* despite the fact that he had been given a clear 
and unequivocal amnesty and his body was buried at the roadside by passing 
strangers; in 869 al-Mu r tazz was tortured by being made to stand in the baking sun 
without any water before being locked in a small, airless chamber to die; in 870 al- 
Muhtadi w r as cut down by Turkish swords as he ran through the streets of Samarra 
trying to rouse the citizens to defend their caliph against the military. The prestige of 
the Deputies of God on earth never really recovered from this brutal onslaught and 
military leaders in the tenth century* showed little compunction in following the 
example of their predecessors in deposing and murdering caliphs. 

The Umayyads and early 'Abbasids had based their claims to leadership of the 
Muslim community on three main foundations. The first was the right they asserted 
to make decisions on matters of Islamic law and practice, the second was their role in 
leading the Muslims against the unbelievers, especially the Byzantines, and the third 
was providing leadership and protection to the hajj. Caliphs like al-Mahdi and al- 
Rashid were careful to ensure the success of both hajj 2nd jihad and to make sure that 
all the Muslims knew it. In the ninth century, these positions began to crumble. The 
ultimate failure to establish Mu'tazilism as the generally accepted Muslim creed spelt 
the end of the caliph’s powers to decide questions of doctrine and these powers 
passed to the emerging 'uJamd*. Al-Ma'mun and al-Mu'tasim both led the jihad in 
person and made it clear that the campaigns against the Byzantines were a central part 
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of their policies. Under al-Mutawwakil, 'Abbasid armies scored notable successes in 
Armenia, even though the caliph himself did not participate. The short-lived caliph al- 
Muntasir sent an expedition against the Byzantines immediately after his accession and 
expressed his intention of leading his armies in person. No subsequent 'Abbasid caliph 
led the Muslims against the ancient enemy. The leadership of the hajj was the last of the 
caliphal prerogatives to go. Hamn was the last reigning caliph to lead the pilgrims in 
person, but throughout the ninth century the hajj was led by members of the ruling 
family appointed by the caliph. In the tenth century this changed suddenly. A group of 
Isma'lli rebels called the Qarimita (sometimes anglicized as Carmathians) drawn largely 
from the Bedouin of northern Arabia and Syria, attacked the pilgrim caravan on a 
number of occasions, massacring defenceless men, women and children. The caliphs 
seemed powerless to protect them. As a final indignity the Qaramita stole the Black 
stone from the KaT>a itself and took it back to their stronghold in eastern Arabia. 

By the mid- tenth century the caliphate was in ruins. The material foundations of 
caliphal power had been destroyed and the ideological foundations of their position 
had been fatally undermined by their inability to perform the functions of the leader 
of the Muslims. 

The decline of the Abbasid caliphate was hastened by the appearance of rival caliph- 
ates in the tenth century. There had, of course, been rivals for the caliphate before but 
these challengers had always intended to take over the universal caliphate, not to divide 
it between different caliphs. In 909, however, the Fatimid dynasty established them- 
selves in Tunisia and set up an alternative caliphate there. As their name implies, the 
Fatimids were, or at least claimed to be, descendants of Ali and Fatima and hence of the 
Prophet himself. In the late eighth century there had been a split among the supporters 
of the Alids after the death of the sixth Imam JaTar al-Sadiq (d. 765). A minority* 
claimed that one Isma'il was the legitimate successor and should rightly have succeeded 
his father. It is not clear how much support, if any, they had at the time but the memory 
of Isma'il was kept alive after his death and by the end of the ninth century a family in 
Salamiya in Syria were claiming to be his heirs. They were eventually forced to flee from 
their homeland and take refuge with the Berbers of Tunisia and Algeria vA\o accepted 
their claims to political and religious leadership. With the support of these hardy 
pastoralists, they conquered Tunisia and proclaimed themselves caliphs. 

The Fatimids’ claim was based on hereditary right and they claimed God’s support 
for what was essentially a semi- divine monarchy. They made it clear that they had 
inherited Ali’s claims and his direct relationship with God. Although they were based 
in Tunisia, they claimed the universal caliphate, Tunisia w r as simply their temporary 
base until they conquered the rest of the Muslim w r orld and established the rule of the 
Family of the Prophet throughout. In 969 they achieved the next stage of their 
programme when they conquered Egypt. Unlike Iraq, Egypt was a country of 
growing prosperin' and the Fatimids benefited from the riches of the newly con- 
quered territory. Missionaries were sent out to Iraq and Iran to spread Fatimid 
propaganda and encourage Muslims to rise up against their existing rulers and 
proclaim their allegiance to the Fatimids. Some responded but the majority did not 
and there was never enough popular support to extend Fatimid authorin' over the 
eastern Islamic world. 

Meanwhile a third caliphate emerged in al-Andalus, that is the areas of Spain and 
Portugal that were ruled by the Muslims. In 929 the Amir Abd al- Rahman III 
(r. 912-61) formally assumed the title of Commander of the Faithful. The caliphate 
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of al-Andalus, or the caliphate of Cordova as it is more commonly known, did not, 
unlike the Fatimids, claim to be a universal caliphate but a regional one which 
acknowledged the legitimacy of other caliphates in other areas. 'Abd al-Rahmin 
based his claim partly on the fact that his ancestors, the Umayyads, had been caliphs 
and he was simply reviving a title which had rightly belonged to his family. It was also 
a conscious rejection of the claims of the Fatimids in the Maghrib where the two 
powers competed for influence. 'Abd al- Rahman was in position to lead or protect the 
hajj y but he did fulfil other functions of the caliphate. In particular he made a point of 
leading the Muslims of al-Andalus in the jihad against the Christians of the north of 
the Iberian peninsula. Like the eighth and early ninth-century 'Abbasids, he too 
ensured that his leadership of the faithful was well reported in history and poetry. 
Like the Fatimids, he also began the minting of a gold coinage in his own name, 
something provincial governors and w r arlords did not do. 

In the year 1000, then, there were three caliphates in the Muslim world, the 
'Abbasids of Baghdad, the Fatimids, now installed in their new capital at Cairo, and 
the Umayyads in Cordova. The ideal of a single universal caliphate was a historical 
memory. The Fatimids and the Umayyads both ruled over substantial territories and 
the Fatimid caliphs of Egypt and Syria were certainly the richest and most powerful 
monarchs in the Muslim world. The 'Abbasids, in contrast, were mere shadows of 
their previous greatness. The military men who ruled the old 'Abbasid heartlands of 
Iraq and western Iran were Shi'itc Buyids. They made no effort to replace the 
‘Abbasids by members of the family of Ali but they certainly did not accept 
the spiritual authority of the 'Abbasids whose power now* hardly extended beyond 
the walls of their Baghdad palace. 

As Buyid power waned in the early eleventh century, the 'Abbasids began to reassert 
themselves, not as political leaders with armies to enforce their rule, but as spiritual heads 
ofSunni Islam. In 1029 the Caliph al-Qadir published a document know n as the Risalat 
al Qadtriya. In this he attempted, perhaps for the first time, to elaborate a Sunni creed. 
He asserted the legitimacy* of the four orthodox caliphs, so countcting the claims of the 
Shi'itcs that Abu Bakr, X^mar and TJthmin were usurpers who had deprived 'Ali of his 
rights. He rejected the Mu'tazilism ofhis own ancestors by condemning the doctrine of 
the createdness of the Qur’an. He also asserted that the traditions of the Prophet were to 
be accepted as the foundations of Muslim law. In taking this initiative, al-Qadir had 
reinvented the 'Abbasid caliphs as spiritual leaders of the Sunnis. 

The political situation, on the other hand, became increasingly difficult for the 
'Abbasids. In the 1050s the Fatimids seemed to be gaining ground in Syria and even 
in Iraq, where a military adventurer called al-Bassasiri proclaimed his allegiance to the 
caliphs of Cairo. The 'Abbasid caliphate was only saved by the arrival of the Saljuq 
Turks. The Saljuqs, the leading family of the Ghuzz Turks, appeared in the Muslim 
world in the steppe lands of Kazakhstan at the beginning of the eleventh century. 
They were new converts to Islam and their first leader, Tughril Beg (d. 1065) seems 
to have embraced the Sunni faith with enthusiasm, perhaps encouraged by the hope 
that many people in Iran and further w r cst w ould support him, barbarous Turk that he 
was, against the Shi'itc Buyids. He openly championed the cause of the Abbasids and 
his allegiance to them gave his power a legitimacy and a certain popular appeal which 
a Turkish nomad leader could never have received in his own right. 

Tughril proclaimed himself protector of the caliphs and Sultan. The word 
sultan was commonly used in early Islamic times to mean ‘the authorities’ or ‘the 
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government,’ in abstract noun. In the eleventh century Turkish rulers like the great 
Mahmud of Ghazna (998-1030) began to use it as a personal tide, much as the 
English abstract noun ‘Majesty’ became the title of the person of the ruler. The 
assumption of this ddc allowed Tughril and his successors, notably the great Alp 
Arslan ( 1063-73) and Malik Shah ( 1073-92 ) to coexist with the 'Abbasid caliphs, the 
sultan representing secular power while the caliph provided legitimacy and an Islamic 
justification for Turkish power. It was now the Sultans who led the armies against the 
ancient enemy, the Byzantines, and more importantly against the heretical Fatimids. 

In the twelfth century the power of the Saljuq Sultans declined, like that of* the 
Buyids before them, and the 'Abbasids began to take advantage of the situation to 
reassert a measure of political power. The manifest failure of the Saljuqs to protect the 
Muslims against the invading Crusaders further undermined their credibility and the 
military men who inherited their power, like Nur al-Din (d. 1174) and Salah al-Din 
(Saladin) (d. 1193) looked to the 'Abbasids of Baghdad to give them titles and moral 
support. In this more relaxed political atmosphere, the 'Abbasid caliphs began to 
recover something of the secular power they had lost with the coming of the Buyids 
in 945. Caliphs like al-Muqtafi (1136-60) and al-Nasir (1180-1225) created a small 
but viable state in central Iraq. It was a far cry from the glory days of Hariin al- Rashid 
but the 'Abbasids once more had an army to command and a state to rule. 

All this was brought to an end with the Mongol conquest of Baghdad in 1258 
when the dty was sacked and the last 'Abbasid caliph wrapped in carpets and trampled 
to death by horses. It w*as the end to any hopes the ancient dynasty might have had to 
revive their power. The 'Abbasid name still had a certain resonance. In 1261 a 
surviving member of the dynasty was invited to Cairo by the Mamluk Sultan and 
the 'Abbasids were set up as religious dignitaries to give a veneer of legitimacy to 
Mamluk rule, as they had done to the Saljuqs before. The presence of the caliph 
helped the Mamluks to present themselves as the champions of Islam against he 
Crusaders and the Mongols. This time, however, there was no revival of their secular 
power. In 1517 the Ottomans conquered Egypt and the last 'Abbasid caliph, al- 
Mutawwakil III was earned off to Istanbul. It was later claimed that he had passed his 
rights on to the Ottoman Sultans who styled themselves as Caliphs as a result. They 
also took with them the insignia of the caliphate, including the mantle of the Prophet 
and the swords of the early heroes of Islam which can still be seen in the Topkapi 
Palace in Istanbul. The last Ottoman ruler Mehmet V Reshat abdicated as Sultan in 
1922 but remained caliph until 1925. 

The caliphs had lost their role as rulers of the Muslim world by the end of the ninth 
century. After 1258 they were no longer even local rulers. But the idea and the 
memory of the caliphs as supreme rulers who could unite the Muslim people under 
the banner of Islam remained a potent one, used by Arab nationalists in the nine- 
teenth and early twentieth centuries and by Usamah ibn Ladin in the twenty-first to 
inspire Muslims to recapture the glories of early Islam 


NOTE 


Foe a full discussion of the origin and implications of the tide of caliph sec P. Crone and 
M. Hinds, G«d>s C*Uph (Cambridge, 1986). 
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Introduction: the Early Caliphate 

The contention of this chapter is that the learned community in Islam ('ulama', 
s. ’alim ) posited itself as a cohesive group only at specific historical junctures when new 
ruling dynasties came to power, dynasties which endeavored to rebuff the legitimate 
claims of old regimes, and used the ulama as a means to legitimate their political power. 
This strategy, however, materialized only at a high price: the ruling dynasty, whether 
claiming to be an inheritor of the venerable caliphate institution or not, had to relinquish 
all religious power to the body of specialists know™ as the ulama, and keep themselves 
restricted to the sphere of the political. This, however, represented a change from the 
more far-reaching pow r cr of the earliest dynasties. In effect, ever since the Umayyads took 
power in 661 amid the slaying of the fourth caliph 'Ali, both the early Sufyanids and late 
Marwanids, pact the Rashidun (the first caliphs and Companions of the Prophet), 
upheld a notion of the caliphate that was all encompassing: assuming both political 
and religious power. Indeed, the caliph was represented as khalifat Allah (“deputy of 
God on earth”). The early caliphs thus did not govern solely on the precepts of the 
prophetic sunna alone, but on sunna tout court , all kinds of acknowledged precedents 
and customs by the umma, the political Islamic community (Crone and Hinds 1986). By 
positing himself* as God’s representative on earth, relegating the prophet (with a small 
“p”) to a secondary role, and claiming both religious and political power, the caliph 
enjoyed absolute power, one that sidelined the ulama to merely a consultative role. By 
the time of the late Marwanids, a body of “piety- minded” ulama begun to take shape, 
w hich w r as preaching for a univcrsalistic Islam, one that was not based solely on its Arab 
tribal elements (Hodgson 1974, vol. 1 ). However, Umayyad caliphal polity could not 
afford relinquishing much religious pow r er to the ulama, and kept them restricted to 
their own individual opinions, only for the purposes ofconsultation. 

Even though the 'Abbasids (750-1258) did keep up with the official tide of 
khalifat Allah , in practice the caliph’s title subdy modified to that of khalifat rasul 
Allah (“deputy of God’s messenger”), and both titles were kept in tandem in the 
literature. The change w r as indeed very subde as it signaled a deep transformation in 
the institution of the caliphate. First, by positing himself* as the “deputy of God’s 
messenger,” the caliph now was bound to the prophetic sunna (the sayings and 
doings of the Prophet and his Companions, what was to become the edited and 
texrualized hadith). Second, knowledge (T/w) of the sunna-cum-hadith became, by 
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the first century of 'Abbasid absolutism, monopolized by the only legitimate religious 
body - the ulama - who originally, prior to their legal and juristic functions, were 
known as abl aihadilh (“the people of the hadith”). And third, as religious power 
was relinquished dc facto to the ulama, the caliph was rendered as caretaker of the 
political umma. In short, during the first century of 'Abbasid absolutism the division 
of labor between the political and religious began: while the caliph assumed the first, 
the ulama monopolized the latter. 

My argument is that this polatization between politics and religion - the state and 
the ulama - became commonplace in Islamic history, and shaped polity as much as it 
shaped thought and praxis. Recognizing the polarization proves essential in under- 
standing the nature of rebellious and oppositional movements to the legitimate 
caliphate, and the Sunm-Shil divide. The unification of the religious and political 
spheres remained an ideal guiding certain movements. For example, rebellious groups 
against the caliph (Kharijites, Imami Shus, Ismallis, Fatimids, etc.) usually came with 
their own lines of imams, or as w r as the ease with the Kharijites, they thought that 
every Muslim had the legitimate right to become an imam. In other words, once the 
caliph was limited to his political role and relegated the religious to the ulama, he w*as 
challenged for not having assumed ultimate authority in both religion and politics, 
and imams emerged that endeavored to take both domains. The opposition to the 
legitimate caliphate relied on sunna and hadith - as the dominant ulama did - and 
interpreted them in such a way that w r ould underscore their views. In short, the 
opposition - Shii or otherwise - went all the way back to the Rashidun and Umay- 
yads, even though it seldom took them as models. 

The polarization between religion and politics, and the concomitant autonomy of 
the ulama, was to be followed even among Shfis. Thus, for instance, both the Safavids 
(1501-1722) and Qajars (1779-1925), and more recently, the Pahlavis (1926-79), 
all kept the ulama in their putative role of a “hicrocracy,” in the sense of a self- 
governed clergy that monopolized religion. Khomeini did no more than reclaim the 
non-separation of religion and politics in the persona of the juristic imam. In Shii 
mythology, however, the Twelver imams represented God’s will on earth, while 
Khomeini’s juristic faqih, who assumed both political and religious power, was no 
more than an intermediary between the Twelver imams and the umma. 

Modern political movements such as Kcmalism, Baathism, and Nasirism, either had 
to reduce the ulama’s functions considerably (Turkey'), or to bureaucratize them 
under the aegis of the state (Egypt and Syria). But in doing so, they inadvertently 
opened the way to radical Islamists in their claims for the “lost” caliphate of the 
Rashidun, which combined the political with the religious. In consequence, many of 
the radicals portray present-day Islamic societies as living in a jahiliyya (“ignorance”), 
while the praxis of the radical Islamist movements arc portrayed in parallel to the 
secretive hijra (“migration”) of the Prophet from Mecca to Medina in 622. 


The ‘Abbasid State and its Ulama 

It is w ell known that in the first century of Abbasid absolutism many of the literary, 
legal, and artistic genres had taken shape and clustered around various rival schools 
of thought and madbbabs (legal schools). Such a global transformation ought to 
be seen in conjunction with caliphal authority ceasing to be the totalizing enterprise 
of the Umayyads, and that already in the first hall* century’ of 'Abbasid absolutism 
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(750-809), religious authority was a cooperative enterprise between the caliphs and 
the ulama (Zaman 1997). In effect, once the caliphate was stripped down to its 
mostly political functions, the ulama became openly in charge of the religious field. 
Apparently, the Umayyad caliphs could have enacted law (the so-called “caliphal 
law”), and decided which sunna and hadith to abide by; while the ulama might 
have been “consulted” whenever needed, but there was neither a joint venture 
between the caliphs and the ulama, nor did the latter institute a well defined corpus 
of scholarship. 

If the shift towards the caliphal title of khalifat rasul Allah (deputy of God’s 
messenger) had any significance, its effects could be perceived mostly in a re- 
centering of Islamic history around the persona of the Prophet and a de facto growth 
of the shari 'a- minded ulama. It was no coincidence therefore that the first systematic 
siyar (biographies of the Prophet) were drafted right alter the 'Abbasid revolution in 
750 by such figures as Ibn Ishaq (d. 768) and Ibn Hisham (d. 828). Furthermore, the 
hadith - whose quintessential art of* selection (based on genuine isnad chains of 
transmission and authority) and editing pioneered by the legendary figures of Muslim 
(d. 875) and Bukhari (d. 870) - also began to be redacted in this period. The sunna 
of the Umayyad caliphs, which implied the canonization of any acknowledged 
customary practice by the community', and which might have proved crucial in the 
legitimation of the caliph’s role, was subsequently narrowed down to the prophetic 
hadith. The sunna-cum-hadith, therefore, had to be compiled, edited and textualized 
systematically, for the purposes of both political power and the evolution of the law 
schools. 

Legal and juristic reasoning, which by the first 'Abbasid century was under the 
ulama ’s monopoly, and provided legitimacy' to the shari 'a-oriented state ideology, 
went through a parallel evolution to that of hadith. Thus, even though it is legitimate 
to speak of “caliphal law,” no solid legal corpus materialized under the Umayyads. 
While formation of Islamic law goes back to the eighth and ninth centuries, according 
to recent scholarship, the dating of foundational legal sources, such as Abu Yusufs 
Kitab al-kharaj and Malik’s Muwatta', has been shown to be different from the 
assumed time framework of the schools’ founders, and their authorship has been 
questioned (Caldcr 1993). The leading foundational figures of the four Sunni legal 
schools ( madhhab , pi. madhahib ), such as Abu Hanifa (d. 767), Malik b. Anas 
(d. 795), Ibn Hanbal (d. 855), and Shafi'i (d. 820), all lived and taught in the first 
century of the 'Abbasid caliphate. The legal literature thus seems to have initially 
consolidated around the persona of the schools’ “founding fathers,” or the a'immai 
alntadhbab (the imams of the school), as they arc often referred to. However, it was 
not until the tenth century' that their opinions and sayings have been textualized by 
students and disciples, and canonized in the authorial texts that we arc familiar with 
today. Again, recent scholarship has questioned the process of canonization of the 
schools, and their limitation to four only. In effect, a careful survey of the literature 
show's that the foundational texts - even those of the venerable Shafi'i - were neither 
of exceptional quality, nor were they necessarily more persuasive than others that were 
left at the margins and later forgotten (Hallaq 2001). 

Be that as it may, what is of interest for our purposes is the modus operand i of the 
ulama’s role, which became normative by the ninth/tenth century and which gave form 
and structure to the ulama’s production of knowledge in the centuries that followed. We 
can understand this production of knowledge in terms of four observations. 
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First, the consolidation of the “proto-Sunni” ulama in the first hall* century of 
Abbasid rule defined the combination of hadith and fiqh (juiisprudcnce) as the two 
major activities of the ulama (Zaman 1997). In consequence, the corps of the ulama, 
now perceived as the only source of religious authority, gave political legitimacy to the 
Abbasid caliphs. 

Second, “knowledge”- was to be limited to the combination of hadith and 
fiqh. Thus, even though the ninth/tenth centuiics witnessed the flourishing of 
sufism, theology ( kalam) y interpretation of the Qur’an ( tafiir), philosophy (falsafa ), 
and the beUts-Uttres (adab) as autonomous traditions, nevertheless they were per- 
ceived as providing knowledge of another kind - marifa. That kind of knowledge, 
marifa , implied a mystical and/or philosophical knowledge of the divine, and a 
search of the inner truth {batin) of being. While the knowledge of the ulama had 
originally been limited to hadith, w hen hadith became one of the four cardinal rules 
of the fiqh - together with the Qur’an, analogy (fijwfr), and the consensus of the 
community of scholars {ijnuf) - hadith compilation and interpretation could no 
longer be dissociated from the fiqh (Schacht 1950). 

Third, it was crucial that the production of knowledge centered around acknow- 
ledged authorial traditions. That process began earlier in Sunni than Shi’i Islam, and 
clustered through the totemk figures of a madhhab’s founders. Those were known as 
the “imams” of the school, a title that in Sunni Islam was generally restricted to 
leading religious and scholarly figures and had no political implications. The key point 
here is that by the tenth century the authoritative texts took almost exclusively the 
wotks of the founding fathers as their substantive starting point <#/«/, s. asl)> while 
reducing the importance of the Qur’an and hadith, and establishing a hermeneutical 
tradition through the interpretation of the masters’ opinions (Wheeler 1996). As 
layers upon layers of interpretations accumulated over the centuries, the ulama of the 
madhhab had to be categohzed into tabaqat (s. rabaqa) y sort of biographical cat- 
egorizations of the ulama of the madhhab in terms of the importance (or lack thereof) 
of their contributions. The two broadest categoiies were the mujrahids , or scholars 
who earned a reputation for independent reasoning, and the muqallid s, or the 
followers of the former. Gradually, the categorizations evolved into a complex “jur- 
istic typology,” which by the Ottoman sixteenth century included seven hermeneut- 
ical layers of different brands of mujtahids and muqallids (Hallaq 2001: 14-17). 

Finally, fourth, the cooperative enterprise between caliphs and ulama since the early 
Abbasids apparently prevented the ulama from addressing the issue of state power 
directly. As this cooperation survived under various forms up to the Ottomans, 
political representation remained limited to the caliphs, sultans, and princes whose 
dynasties took hold of state power, while the ulama maintained their monopoly over 
religious and legal affairs. Such an arrangement did not leave much room for alter- 
native representative civilian bodies to emerge and create a counter-balance to the 
combined power of the state and the ulama. In consequence, no theory of state and 
“civil society’” emerged in the political writings of Islamic civilizations, and the 
literature remained at a prc-theorctical level, preaching the virtues and symbols of 
caliphal/sultanic power (Azmch 1997: 113). 

In the wake of the Shi! Buyid conquest of the Abbasid capital in 945, and the 
subsequent rise of the Seljuks in 1055, the caliphate disintegrated and officially came 
to an end amid the devastating Mongol takeover of Baghdad in 1258. However, both 
the Buyid “Shi'i century,” and the Seljuk sultanate that followed, witnessed a revival 
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and consolidation of the Sunni madhhahib, their schools ( madaris , s. madrasa) y and 
the foundation of sufi hostels ( khamqat ). The ulama, who survived from their own 
endowments (waqfe) and stipendiary positions (manasib y s. mansib) y acted independ- 
ently of political authorities, and were reluctant to address public issues ( Ephrat 2000: 
8-9). By the time of the Seljuk sultanate (1055-1194), the process of the transmis- 
sion of knowledge through the madaris and the authorin' of a tcachcr-cum-author 
became well instituted, even though it maintained all its informal qualities of master- 
disciples teaching: the personal author ity of the individual scholar had more impact 
and meaning than any abstract body of knowledge, the ijaza y a personal certificate 
conferred by the teacher to his disciple, entided the latter to teach a certain text; and, 
finally, the book (kirab) “represented a continuin' and unbroken oral communica- 
tion, transmitted even further by the author” (Ephrat 2000: 69). 

The autonomy that the ulama maintained up to the Seljuks seems to have deteri- 
orated in the middle Ayyubid (1175-1265) and Mamluk (1265-1516) periods. 
Amid the threat of the Crusades (1099-1299), the patrimonialism of the Ayyubids 
and Mamluks gave rise to the military patronage state. With the growth of the amir s- 
a'yan (military princes and notables) system, and at a time when “military households 
inserted themselves into the social life of the city [Damascus],” “Amirs and rulers 
made use of madrasas and dar-al-hadith for purposes that had little to do with 
education” (Chamberlain 1994: 54, 57). Thus, the militarization of the system 
meant that the stipendiary positions (manasib) of the ulama had to be patronized, 
if not feudalized {iqta') y by amirs and rulers. Needless to sav, by the twelfth/ thirteenth 
centuries, the evolution of Islamic societies and civilizations took a dif ferent direction 
from their European counterparts on the other side of the Mediterranean. In south- 
ern and western Europe, the literati that emerged in the public sphere of the Italian 
city-states and central France questioned the power of princes and state, and 
proposed remedies against abusive political power in order to protect “civil society.” 

To underscore that point I would like to briefly trace a comparison between 
Ayyubid and Mamluk military patrimonialism with southern and western Europe of 
the high Middle Ages. Recent research (Bartlett 1993; Moore 2000) provides indi- 
cations of a “first European revolution” between ca. 950 and 1200 which restruc- 
tured the early feudalism of the Carolingians under Charlemagne and his heirs. In 
effect, the early feudalism of duties and assignments of the year 1000 was still old- 
fashioned in that grants came from the imperial bureaucracy down to subdued feudal 
lords. It was the societal dynamism that erupted in the eleventh century, and in w'hich 
the Crusades played a big role, which irreversibly modified the feudal system from 
one that was dominated by an imperial state and bureaucracy to one where various 
institutions - primarily the church - began a process of grant distributions. The newly 
formed groups and relations w r crc institutionalized within legally protected systems of 
duties and hierarchies. The producers of knowledge - professors, scientists, jurists, 
artists and priests - were differentiated into categories and disciplines and their 
know ledge assessed along epistemologies and methods of inquiry within each discip- 
line, w hich eventually led to the formation of the early “universities” of the high 
Middle Ages in the thirteenth century. Cities were chartered so as to attract more 
people, and the Italian city-states witnessed the growth of powerful merchants and 
bankers, and the foundations of modern political thought. More importantly, all such 
groups “connected” with one another in terms of their hierarchies, respective dudes, 
and the knowledge that they produced. Such “connections” were to insure that there 
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would be no abuse of power, and hence no aihitrariness, from the upper echelons of 
society. The mutual duties, ranks, hierarchies, landholding patterns, and offices 
gradually became institutionalized and legally protected the more Europe moved 
into a clearly differentiated system of groups and duties. 

Thus, while in the Islamic Mediterranean military* patrimonialism was the norm. 


A general characteristic of kingship in western and southern Europe in the twelfth 
century was the growth and intcnsaficatioci ol the connections ... by which kings 
transmitted their will to local communities . . . guidelines and measures passed on 
from above to competent agents at local level . . . careers and interest groups tormed 
at the beginnings and ends ot these routes of administrative traffic . . . were the means by 
which local societies could acquire statehood. Without such connections and without 
their local officials and advocates kingship was forced to remain distant and sporadic . . . 
irrelevant for the mass ot agricultural population. (Karl Lyscr in Moore 2000: 194) 

Populations had to be individualized, meaning that the individualities of the subjects 
(citizens) had to be recognized and legalized, disciplined, and subjected to power 
relations. The gradations of power had to find their place in respect to one another to 
eliminate arbitrary power and factionalism. By contrast, in the Islamic Mediterranean, 
populations were not individualized as in the European model, and thus the indi- 
vidualities of the subjects (citizens) were not recognized and legalized, disciplined, or 
subjected to power relations that would render military patrimonialism less abusive. 


The Ottoman Reforms 

The Ottomans, who adopted Hanafism as their main legal source, “bureaucratized” 
the ulama, created the function of Shaykh al- Islam, and had their trustworthy muftis 
draft fatwas in congruence with state policies. The major contribution of the Otto- 
mans, however, was in their promulgation of a set of secular state laws known as the 
qaniin (often referred to as the regional qantinnamt), and to which the ulama might 
have added significant contributions. By the seventeenth century* the sultan's imperial 
household lost its old luster, and the (Uvstrme system that supplied slaves to the 
imperial harem, bureaucracy, and military*, became inefficient, while the old tax- 
farming it mar system began a long process of disintegration, paving the way to 
the ilsizam. Herein lie the crucial factors behind the ascendance of the tfy&n- 
ulama - multazim class in the provincial cities. 

It would not be incorrect to describe the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries as 
“the age of the a yin,” in which the ulama played a predominant role as scholars, 
jurists, judges, preachers and sufis. Those were the last two centuries of Ottoman rule 
in which the ulama maintained their classical functions: ( I ) surviving within informal 
networks of ayin, merchants, and aghawat (rural notables), as in medieval times, the 
ulama were emasculated in their autonomy; (2) remaining part of the ayan, the ulama 
survived from their waqfs and land grants, whether public or private; and (3) produ- 
cing literature that w*as in continuation with the established canon, in particular the 
fiqh and sufism, the ulama did not bring major structural breakthroughs. 

Throughout the Ottoman period the provincial urban ulama were networked to 
and competed with individuals and families who lived off various land grants and 
waqfs. Such patrimonial and prcbcndal networks did not function institutionally but 
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on a personal and contractual basis. The ulama thus were not protected by any 
institutional framework as such - not even their own madrasas and various stipendiary 
positions - but had to compete for mansihs, land grants, waqts, and privileges granted 
to the elites. 

That was the ulama’s fin dc stick. In the transition that brought the Fertile 
Crescent to colonial rule, a couple of points arc worth underscoring. First, the 
1858 Land Code brought ‘‘private property” semi -officially to many a Van families. 
Paradoxically, however, the privatization of property* only reduced the power of the 
a Van by subjugating them to the policies of the imperial bureaucracy. In the old 
system, contractual settlements and property' rights were manipulated within the 
jurisdiction of the shari'a courts, providing judges and a'yan considerable room to 
ensure the transfer and devolution of their properties without much state interfer- 
ence. In the new* system, however, ownership was controlled more thoroughly, and 
taxed accordingly. Second, the semi-official privatization of ownership went hand-in- 
hand with the bureaucratization of many of the aVan’s and ulama’s key functions 
through the local councils of the Tanzimat reforms (1839-56), which, again, implied 
greater restrictions and a further loss of autonomy. Third, with the new* nizami 
(“secular”) courts and the restriction of the shari'a courts to personal status matters, 
the ulama lost much of their power over the status of land and contractual setde- 
ments. 


An Institution of Higher Learning: the Azhar 

When the Baghdad caliphate was under the Buyids (945-1055), religious learning 
institutions in North Africa that were closer to colleges and “universities” than the 
regular madrasas flourished. In effect, religious institutions such as the Zitouna, 
founded in Tunisia in 734, the Qarawiyyin, founded in Morocco in 859, and the 
prestigious al-Azhar, founded in Fatimid Cairo ca. 950, were much larger than the 
regular madrasas of the Fertile Crescent and other parts of the Islamic w*orld, and had 
broader and more demanding curricula (Zcghal 1996: 19). But the main difference 
probably resides in the fact that such institutions of higher learning were designed 
originally by the state bureaucracy*, while the madrasas were for the most part 
autonomous from state interference. Such was the case of al-Azhar, which was 
designed by the Shil Fatimids in the mid-tenth century as a propaganda machine to 
foster the shift towards Shi'ism as the new* state ideology. The Azhar only returned to 
Sunnism under the Ayyubids (1174-1252), and remained pretty' much the same 
under the Mamluks (1252-1517). In all such instances, the Azhar continued as a 
powerful tool for state ideology, and provides an example of an institution of higher 
learning that was directly financed and monopolized by the state bureaucracy. 
Apparently, following the Ottoman occupation of Egypt in 1517, sultan Suleiman 
the Magnificent (the Lawgiver) (r. 1 520 -66) requested that the Azhar be headed by a 
Shavkh, and by 1522 the Egyptian judiciary, which the Azhar nurtured, became 
controlled by' the imperial bureaucracy': a single Hanafi main judge replaced the 
traditional four madhhabs (Dsuqi 1980: 10-13). Overall, in the three centuries in 
which they' ruled Egypt (1517-1798), the Ottomans had the ulama survive on their 
own through the ubiquitous waqf system, and the Azhar did no better. 

After a brief Bonapartist interlude, Muhammad 'Ali (r. 1805-49), in line with his 
modernizing and centralizing policies, transformed the nomination of Shavkh al-Azhar 
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into a direct prerogative of political power, a step that even the Ottomans with their so- 
called bureaucratization of the ulama had not dared. Such a step followed the disinte- 
gration of the traditional madrasas, which dc facto implied more power to the Azhar. 
Nineteenth- and twentieth-century Egypt represents a major case ofcariy moderniza- 
tion - which even preceded the first Ottoman Tanzimat (1839-56) - and which went 
hand-in-hand with the state control of religious institutions. To be sure, Egyptian 
religious modernization, though much less radical than the Kcmalist reforms that 
swept Turkey in the 1920s, nonetheless represented both a precedent for the colonial 
and postcolonial Arab world, and a norm that was to be followed soon. From Muham- 
mad Ali to Nasir (r. 1952-70), there was an overt state policy to assimilate the ulama into 
the sate bureaucracy. That was not a bureaucratization of the ulama per se as much as a 
policy' of keeping them at the mercy of statist institutions. It is as if the modern state, 
beginning with Muhammad Ali, considered semi -autonomous groups of ulama as a 
threat to its own existence. Such policies of assimilation, however, w r erc more the 
outcome of the emergence of a modern secular public sphere, and had less to do with 
an internal evolution within the religious sphere. In effect, in the anettn rigime, be it 
Mamluk or Ottoman, the ulama could act independently from the sate, and more 
importantly, their thoughts and actions could not be scrutinized from other lay groups. 
With modernization, both state and ulama joined other parties competing for the public 
sphere and its discourses, and even under authoritarian regimes, they arc the object of 
scrutiny and criticism. Moreover, ever since the appearance of militant and reformist 
Islamic movements, the religious field is beyond the official ulama’s claim to hegemony. 
It would not be that far fetched, therefore, to perceive the modern association of the state 
and the ulama as a mariagt t it raison: the ulama hope to maintain that old privileged 
position as the sole spokesmen of religion and its genuine technicians, while the (secular ) 
state would like to shade its reformist policies with religious coloring. 

To be sure, the founding of the Muslim Brothers in 192B by Hasan al-Banna, 
pushed the body of the traditional ulama, mosdy associated with al- Azhar, into a slow 
process of fragmentation. A direct challenge confronted the Azhar in 1928 when the 
Muslim Brothers proposed a political reform based on the traditional notions of 
Islam. Soon, and side-by-side with the official ulama of al-Azhar, appeared on the 
public scene the lay intellectuals ( inteUectueis laiqtus) and those associated with the 
Muslim Brothers, both of whom raised accusations against the traditional ulama for 
their incapacity' to renovate. In fact, under the Monarchy (1923-54), the Egyptian 
ulama were already such a sociologically diverse group, that the state found no better 
solution but to associate itself with the Azhar. But at the margins of the official ulama 
(mostly subsidized by the state) stood other groups of peripheral, oppositional, and 
militant ulama, some supportive of the Muslim Brothers or other related “societies.” 

Nasir, therefore, inherited a sociologically diverse group of ulama, which he 
thought ought to be addressed at tw r o interrelated levels. On the one hand, he 
went much further than the toppled Monarchy in reforming the Azhar and subjecting 
it to more coercive statist policies. On the other, the Muslim Brothers, now' under 
severe persecution from the sate, had to go underground for several decades <1954- 
70), until Nasir’s premature death in 1970, a situation that culminated in 1966 with 
the arrest and execution of their main ideologue, Sayyid Qutb. 

Just after the Free Officers revolution in 1952, Nasir initiated a series of reforms that 
were intended to impose more state control over society: agrarian reforms imposed 
limitations on large properties; the abolition of the shari'a courts in 1956 and the 
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concomitant unification of the Egyptian legal system under a quasi- secular civil law; the 
abolition in 1952 of all private waqfs ( waqf a hit); and the nationalizations that swept 
the banking and industrial sectors by the late 1950s and early 1960s. All such statist 
measures, however, which for the most part were also adopted in Baathist Syria and 
Iraq, were a big gamble since they irreversibly damaged the consensus between the 
nascent bourgeoisie and the state, transforming the state into the largest capital holder. 
In the interim of the two Arab-Isracii w’ars of 1956 and 1967, such a heavy burden 
proved more and more impractical as the state was hit with one financial crisis alter 
another. Nasir, therefore, was left with the dubious option of turning his state apparatus 
into a machinery that attempted to control society by force. 

In parallel to the socio-economic reforms, the Nasirist regime sought an “Islamic 
legitimation’’ w hose initial intention w r as not a “secularization” of society', but rather 
to assure a form of religious control by the state. Besides the abolition of the shari’a 
courts and the family waqfs, the Azhar was the next target. Thus, statute 603 (1961 ) 
invalidated statute 26 (1936) that had prescribed the autonomy of al-Azhar and its 
related institutions. In consequence, the head of al-Azhar became a presidential 
appointee, and the resources of all Azharitc institutions were directly tied to the 
state through the ministry of aw r qaf. As Shaykh Muhammad al-Bahi sarcastically 
observed, “It’s the {Free Officers) revolution that has finally reformed the Azhar, 
because its Shaykhs did not want any reform” (Zeghal 1996: 28). 

The Muslim Brothers flourished at the fringes of the traditional ulama, whether 
Azharites or otherwise. With the state seeking its own “Islamic legitimation” 
through the control of the traditional circle of the ulama, mosque preachers, shaykhs 
and saints of sufi turuqs, teachers and militants, rose to marginalize the official Azhar 
ulama. Besides operating within a different praxis, the peripheral ulama - for lack of a 
better term - arc not limited to the interpretation of the shari'a and knowledge of the 
tiqh. Indeed, their discourse is more like an exercise of “hricdqgf* and collage, which 
docs not derive its legitimacy solely - as is the ease in the conservative juristic 
discourse - from the madhhab’s nwdus operandi. The Azharites are mostly from 
rural origins who aspire through their religious education for a higher status, and 
even though their education is no longer limited to theology and fiqh - and, more 
importandy, even though they do not necessarily graduate as shaykhs - they never- 
theless remain socially perceived as the conservative group of ulama providing legit- 
imacy to the state and ruling elite (Zeghal 1996: 99). By contrast, militant Islamic 
groups arc not limited to the ulama and shaykhs, and recruit all kinds of preachers and 
lay intellectuals among their ranks. Profiting from the weakness of civil society' and 
the ineffectiveness of the post colonial nation-state, and receiving funds from multiple 
sources, the Islamists have manifested an ability’ to move swiftly from the private to 
the public, blurring the lines between civil society’ and the state. Having graduated for 
the most part from the state universides, the majority of Islamists feel free to mix the 
political doctrines of Ibn Taymiyya (d. 1328), Mawdudi, and Sayyid Qutb, with 
modernist doctrines from the social and natural sciences. Large facrions of society' 
thus arc brought together through a militant discourse that ignores tradirional 
distinctions between private and public, state and civil society’, and gender and 
gcncrauonal hierarchies. 

Before closing this sccrion on the Egyptian ulama, a brief comparison with their 
Algerian counterparts might be in order. The Algerian ease represents both striking 
similarities and major differences from the Egyptian one. In Algeria’s late and bloody 
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revolutionary struggle for independence against the French colonizers in 1962, the 
ulama and its patron Shaykh 'Abdul-Hamid Ben Badis became de facto allies with the 
Front de Liberation National (FLN), both of which heralded an Algerian nationalism. 
Then, with the independence in hand, the ideology of the FLN worked out a 
“nationalist” discourse of Islam, attempting to hijack political Islam from Ben 
Badis and his association. This nationalization of Islam went hand-in-hand with the 
nationalization of agriculture and industry, all of w hich were framed in terms of an 
anti-western and anti-liberal discourse (Labat 1995: 63). In contrast to Egypt, 
Algeria thus represents a different perspective in at least three respects. First, like 
most Arab societies, its body of ulama is not structured by well defined institutions 
that could be monopolized easily* by the state. Second, its agrarian, industrial, and 
banking statist reforms came at least a decade later than Egypt, and directly affected 
the cohesion of the ulama whose traditional clients were both rooted within the 
urban bourgeoisie and the rural landed middle class. Third, the ulama, having fought 
for independence within the framework of the nationalist FLN ideology, invested 
some of their resources in the postcolonial state institutions, in particular in the 
educational field, and pushed for an Arabization of the curricula. 

The main difference with Egypt, therefore, is that Algeria inherited a postcolonial 
situation where the state acted in association with a powerful group of “neo-reform- 
ist” ulama, who managed to infiltrate in the educational institutions, seeking a 
complete re-Islamization of society. Since the early days of president Houari Bourne- 
dienne (r. 1965-78), a statist Islam came into being, supported by an official “clergy” 
trained in madrasas specifically designed to make explicit to the masses the broad state 
policies regarding Islamic nationalism, and the agrarian and industrial reforms. When 
ChadE Bcndjcdid came to power in 1979, he even opted for a re-centering of the 
state policies around basic Islamic values, to the detriment of the “socialist options” 
that formed the essence of his predecessor’s program. However, the violence that 
pushed Algeria into a civil war since the late 1980s only reveals the failure of the 
state’s efforts to dominate the Islamic discourse, as the unassimilated paramilitary* 
Islamist groups have benefited largely from the non- cohesiveness of civil society'. The 
“socialist” and “Islamist” state policies were by and large a gross failure. 


The Iranian Shi'i Ulama 

We have noted that in Sunni Islam the body of ulama, even though its origins go back 
to the late Umayyads, only coalesced in the first two centuries of 'Abbasid absolutism. 
For the Shi'is, however, the path proved more tortuous and uncertain. Having seen 
their first three imams - 'Ali (r. 656-61), and his two sons, Hasan (d. 669), and 
Husayn <d. 680) - slaughtered by the rival Sunni Umayyad clan, which later became 
the hallmark of Shi’i mythology, the Shi'is had to develop a religious theology that 
demarcated them from the dominant Sunnis, and that was reminiscent of a moving 
diaspora in exile. Unlike Sunni Islam, the “origins” of Shiism were to be modeled 
not around the Prophet’s government between Mecca and Medina (622-32), 
but around the Twelvers’ infallible imams. The disappearance of the twelfth imam 
in 873/4, said to live in a state of occultation [jthayba), has freed the Shil community* 
from the need of a “visibly” present political and religious authority, bypassing 
possible fragmentations along rival political lines. Since the late ninth century, various 
doctrines emerged regarding the eligible authority that would assume the functions 
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of the hidden imam, two of which predominated. The first, the Akhbaris, rejected the 
authority of a mujtahid imam - one who would deliver his ow n independent reason- 
ing over crucial matters - as incompatible with the authority of the imams. The other, 
the Usulis, accepted the authority’ of independent reasoning ( ijtihad) as essential for 
the survival of the community under the guidance of an imam. The Usulis thus have 
adopted a similar position to the rationalist Hanafis (the official legal school under the 
Ottomans) who acknowledged that their mujtahids shared that unique p>owcr to 
delve into the usul (“substance 1 ’) of their doctrine. 

For our purposes here, it is worth noting that the body of Shfi doctrine, and the 
concomitant rise of the ulama, took shape at specific historical junctures when new 
ruling dynasties came to power. For instance, it was under the Shi'i Buvids (945- 
1055) that major Twelver jurists articulated their thought and elaborated themes of 
Shi'i fiqh (Choueiri 1990: 26), while under 'Abbasid absolutism the general Shi'i 
attitude was one of “denial of legitimacy with a quiet is tic patience and abstention 
from action 11 (Algar 1969: 2). More import andy, it was “from the Safavid period 
1 1501-172 2 ] onward that one may meaningfully talk about the evidence of a body of 
Shi'i ulama” (Algar 1969: 5). If this hypothesis is valid, the first body of Shil ulama 
was then formed more than six centuries after its Sunni counterpart, which under- 
scores the main hypothesis of this chapter that the ulama as a group - as distinguished 
from individual scholars developing their own doctrine - only developed concerted 
forms of thought and action in conjunction with new* dynasties needing their legit- 
imation. It could be that the Safavids, who were originally rooted in sufi turuqs, 
thought to replicate the Ottoman Hanafi model of a body of ulama at the disposal of 
the state, hence their choice for an Islam that would differentiate them from their 
prestigious competitors. 

Be that as it may, the ulama under the Safavids were faced with a dilemma, namely 
that Tw elver Shi'ism, with its doctrine of the hidden imam, inherently contradicts the 
legitimacy of the state. The Twelvers believe that only through the return of the 
hidden imam will religious and political legitimacy reign in the world. Thus, and even 
though an official “hicrocratic” clergy emerged as the outcome of Safavid rule, the 
ulama kept a low profile vis-i-vis the state. The Safavids for their part constructed an 
image of an absolutist ruler as the representative of the hidden imam, which de facto 
implied the domination of the ulama by the kingly pow er. 

If the theocratic nature of the Safavid state eclipucd the p>owcr of the ulama, and 
relegated them to the dubious role o (emsttlUrs du princt, that was definitely not the 
case under the Qajars (1779-1925). The Qajars, w*ho were of nomadic origin, badly 
needed the ulama as a source of religious legitimation. Eventually, the Usulis won, 
and the mujtahid jurist could construct the ratio Itflis of shari'a law and the fiqh 
through an independent process of reasoning ( ijtihad). Like their Ottoman neigh- 
bors, the Qajars eventually managed a dual legal system in which the ulama had a 
significant role: while the latter were the interpreters of religious law; the state 
retained a parallel system of administrative justice based on custom ('urf) y a duality 
that survived until the introduction of the first Civil Code in 1911. 

Under the Qajars, the biggest debate that challenged and split the ulama (as it did 
among the Iraqi Shi'i ulama under Ottoman rule), was constitutional reform. The 
difficulty for the ulama in the Constitutional Revolution of August 1906 was the idea 
of constitutional checks and balances that the monarchy would be subject to through 
an elected body of representatives. Under the two Pahlavi shahs (1926-79) the 
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relationship bcroccn the ulama and the state was more strained. However, in this 
case, the conflict was not so much over theological and juridical issues, as over the 
aggressive agrarian reforms, and their underlying liberalism, which were pursued 
systematically by the Pahlavis. Moreover, the Pahlavis had distanced themselves 
from Shi'i Islam and promoted a secular ideology’ whose discourse was articulated 
around pre- Islamic images of Persian (Zoroastrian) kingship. 

Land ownership and reforms became crucial for both shahs. Mohammad Gholi Majd 
rebuffs Ann Lambton’s argument that historically most of the land in Iran w r as owned by 
large landowners, and argues that “much of the agricultural land in Iran w r as the property 
of small landowners, whose numbers w r erc far greater than has been realized” (Majd 
2000: 8). In a nutshell, the Pahlavi shahs miscalculated the importance of small to 
medium landowncrship, and the links that the ulama had nurtured with rural land- 
owners, not to mention the clergy’s own reliance on landownership, all of which led to 
the Islamic revolution of 1978-9 and the sudden end of 2,500 years of dynastic rule. 

Beginning with the tormented rule of Reza Shah Pahlavi (1926-41), the ulama 
suffered a setback from the prestige they had painfully gained under the Qajars. They 
did not attempt any confrontation with the first Pahlavi shah, however, as they did 
decades later with his heir and son. To proceed with his agricultural reforms, Reza 
Shah began targeting both landowners and ulama, underestimating the alliance that 
was to be forged between the two. Even the predominant nationalism and liberalism 
that swept Iran in the interwar period up to the 1950s did not encourage any vast 
grassroots movement of ulama and small landowners, against the ruling dynasty. 
Instead, only the US -engineered coup against Mosaddeq’s government in 1953 
pushed the ulama and lay intellectuals alike to look for an alternative discourse. 

Like his father, Mohammed Reza Pahlavi (1941-79) underestimated the coalition 
of forces, disenchanted by national liberalism and foreign interference, that in his case 
would topple his regime. In spite of the ulama’s leading role in the Islamic revolution 
of 1978/9, it remains to be seen why and how Shil ideology attracted such large 
portions of the population. From the ulama themselves, to the landow r ncrs, mer- 
chants, army officers, and lay intellectuals, the social and political spectrum w r as very* 
broad indeed. Why, then, did Iran, in less than a decade, shift from a modernist 
national liberalism tow r ards a Shi'i ideology? 

In hindsight the answer appears to be grounded in the decree of 9 January 1962, 
that prompted the redistribution of land and imposed limitations over large rural 
properties. Even though similar measures had been tried in Egypt during Nasir’s 
1952-61 land distribution program, and in the Baathist agrarian reforms in Syria and 
Iraq in the late 1950s and 1960s, Egypt’s ulama had been much too subdued to the 
state to take any action. Moreover, the Egyptian Islamist movements neither had the 
prestige of the official ulama, nor were they linked close enough to the small and 
middle landow ners to start any opposition of their own. By contrast, Iran inherited 
from the Safavids and Qajars a semi-official Shi'i clergy, which maintained its own 
independent channels for survival. Needless to say, the opposition of the ulama to the 
land reforms became of pivotal importance. Earlier, the Grand Ayatollah Borujerdi, 
the highest learned authority' and the sole religious guide, had declared in 1960 his 
unequivocal opposition to land distribution. That was soon followed by Ayatollah 
Khomeini’s fatwa: “Islam respects the principle of private ownership, and no author- 
ity’ has the right to confiscate someone’s property, or transfer the property* to another, 
without the consent and the free will of the owner” (Majd 2000: 205). 
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In the Iranian Shi'i tradition, beefed up by centuries of Usuli doctrine, the jurists 
(faqihs) were the ones to decide on legal and political matters through their own 
independent reasoning. Khomeini forged the notion of “the guardianship of the 
jurisconsult” (wilayas al-faqih) to buttress the other equally valid notion of “the 
source of religious knowledge” {marjd al-taqlid). Regarding land reforms, Kho- 
meini argued in his fatwa that only the jurist holds that rightful authorin' to confiscate 
and distribute land. By undermining land distribution on both religious and national 
grounds, Khomeini initiated a strategy’ that would win the hearts of the clergy and 
laymen alike. 

Even though the clergy had found itself’ under attack since the days of Reza Shah, 
“the ulama’s political unity against the state was a post- 1963 phenomenon” (Moad- 
dcl 1993: 5). That unity, however, does not alone explain the success of the Islamic 
revolution in 1978-9. Considering that lay intellectuals, merchants, bazaaris, land- 
owners, army officers, all played a crucial role in advancing the Islamic Shi'i alternative 
to the Pahlavi monarchy, the “unity” of the revolutionary movement was indeed 
polymorphous — and, indeed, it is the Shi’i alternative, and the discursive consolida- 
tion that it enabled, which made Khomeinism possible. 

The Iraqi Shi 4 i Ulama 

Although the Safavids defeated the Mongols in 1508 and took control oflraq, their 
rule did not last very long, and by 1534 it was the turn of the Ottomans who had 
already occupied Greater Syria and Egypt since 1516-17. There was, however, 
another Safavid interlude in Iraq in 1623-38, prior to the Ottoman comeback. The 
Ottomans lost power once more in 1704, but this time to the Mamluk Pashas, prior 
to re-establishing a full control over the Iraqi provinces in 1831. By that time, 
however, the Ottomans me determined to control Iraq through a process of 
“centralization” - a policy whose outlines became more manifest all over the Empire 
with the Tanzimat (1839-56, and 1856-76). Clearly, the Iraqi provinces posed more 
of a challenge to the Ottoman authorities than the rest of the Fertile Crescent. For 
one, the Shil population had grown considerably relative to the Sunni Kurds in the 
north and the Sunni Arabs in the middle, due to the massive conversion, late in 
the eighteenth century, of the southern tribes to Shil Islam. Shi’ism seems to have 
provided a better religious ethos for the tribal elements, which was connected to the 
accessibility* of Shil sayyids in cities like Najaf and Karbala. 

For another, Ottoman control over the Iraqi provinces since the defeat of the 
Mongols had been erratic and incomplete, leaving the southern Shi’i cities and their 
tribal elements at the mercy of their ulama and sayyids, who intermittently forged 
strong bonds with their Iranian counterparts. Under the Safavids, and more so with 
Qajar rule, the body of Iranian ulama had attained a degree of cohcsivcncss and 
organization hitherto unknown, which directly affected the Shi'i centers of learning in 
Najaf and Karbala. Only the Sunni ulama in cities like Baghdad had some loyalty' to 
the Ottomans, and even that came with a cost. 

For a long time, a similar theological and juridical division characterized the Iranian 
and Iraqi ulama. On the one hand, Akhbaris, with their belief of the supreme 
authority of the imams and their rejection of independent rational reasoning (i/ri- 
had) y left litdc room for the legitimacy of the state. For that reason alone, the 
weakening of the Safavids in the second half of the seventeenth century* dc facto 
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implied the rise of Akhbarism. Once they were freed of the power of the state, the 
uiama could give more weight to the traditions of their imams, and perceive them- 
selves as heirs and 4 'representatives” to the imam. The ideal ruler "should be both a 
Sayyid and a senior jurisprudent” (Litvak 1998: 13). That leaves little room for rulers 
who did not grow from within the corps of the uiama. With the weakening of Safavid 
power, “the 'uiama' emerged as a hierocracy, that is, an establishment relatively 
independent of the state” (ibid.). 

On the other hand, the Usulis, who were much closer to Hanafi rationalism in their 
belief in a juristic imam who could deliver opinions ( ahkam , s. hukm) and fatwas 
based on his own independent reasoning {ijtihad) y dominated in nineteenth-century’ 
Qajar Iran and had a tremendous influence on the Iraqi clergy. In effect, the Usuli 
doctrine, by limiting the imam to his juristic and religious duties, acknowledged 
the ruler as a political entity’ independent of the imams’ jurisdiction. The Usulis 
were, therefore, very close to the proto-Sunni uiama of the first century of 'Abbasid 
absolutism in their cooperative division of labor between the rulers and the uiama. 
The main difference, however, is that Shiis generally believe in the guardianship of 
the jurist ( wilayat alfaqih), who represents the imam, and acts as an intermediary* 
between the imam and the umma. That single designated jurist would have a greater 
authority* than the uiama as-a-wholc (litvak 1998: 49). Shi'is also believe in a 
general guardianship of the uiama ( niyaba 'amma) y where the corps of the uiama 
represents the imam. Usulis portrayed the non -religious ruler as an intermediary* 
figure between the imam and the jurist. By* contrast, Khomcinism denies such a 
division, and combines the religious and political in the guardianship of the jurist, 
which is close to the notion of kJwlifat Allah that surfaced among the Umayyad 
caliphs and legitimized their political and religious authority. 

Iraqi Sunni and Shii uiama protected themselves within endogamk systems of 
marriage, so that both would fit within the Weberian notion of status groups 
(Stanrfe), which implies a group that lives for political privileges rather than 
from politics. If the Ottomans managed - at least until the Young Turks revolt in 
1908-9 - to keep the loyalty' of both a'yln and uiama (and at that time the two groups 
overlapped) through a gradual replacement of the iltizam grants with a semi-private 
property* system (the rapu) y the picture on the Shii side was altogether different. In 
effect, the Shiis were also affected by the 1858 land reforms and their consequences, 
but very differently from their Sunni counterparts. The Shii uiama and sayyids of the 
four major southern religious Iraqi cities did not receive many grants from the 
Ottoman imperial bureaucracy and relied on their ow n internal system of religious 
taxes, the khums , one-fifth of a person’s income. 

Second, once the Ottomans attempted to weaken the tribal factions by granting 
lands to their leaders or by turning one against the other, the role of urban and tribal 
sayyids became more pronounced, so that since the adoption of Shiism by most of 
the tribal factions by the end of the eighteenth century, the sayyids gained accessibility* 
to the tribes. Third, Shi'is considered the Ottoman sultan illegitimate and had their 
eyes open to neighboring Qajar Persia which, by the turn of the century, w*as going 
through its own constitutional crisis not much different from that of the Ottomans. 
Moreover, southern Iraq became the natural home of* the Shil uiama once their 
Iranian counterparts gained more autonomy under the Qajars. By the end of the 
eighteenth century, southern Iraq thus hosted the bulk of Shil resistance whether 
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from Arab or Persian origins, and Shiism, by contesting the legitimacy of both the 
Ottomans and the Qajars, was more radical than Ottoman Sunnism. 

But while Sunnis looked with hostility at the Young Turks for fear of losing 
property rights and nobility’ status, the “liberal mujtahids” in Najal* played a pioneer- 
ing role in the constitutional Persian crisis, and the Young Turks sympathized with 
the Persian constitutionalists. The Shil ulama reasoned on two interrelated principles: 
(1) the constitutional principles overlapped with Islamic shari'a law'; and, (2) the 
ulama perceived themselves as the “general representatives” {na'ib ' atnm ) of the 
hidden imam. Those two principles undermined the rule of both Ottomans and 
Qajars as “unconstitutional.” Thus, the ulama found a “natural” role for themselves 
as the legitimate representatives of the hidden imam, and hence created a role for 
themselves within a system of representations to which they identified (Luizard 1991: 
272-3). 

As the Iraqi views grew in tandem with the Iranian ulama, they were not that 
doctrinally different, throughout the twentieth century, from their Iranian counter- 
parts. The only major difference was political: when Iran shifted to a Pahlavi regime, 
Iraq w r as under a British mandate that imposed a Hashimite monarchy (1920-58). 
Such a difference should not be underestimated, considering the sufferings that the 
Shi'is experienced since the demise of the monarchy by the military coup of'Abdul- 
Karim Qasim (1914-43). 

To begin, landownership and key governmental and bureaucratic positions were in 
the hands of the Sunni Arab minority. Such was the ease under the Ottoman 
Tanzimat, and remained so with the British mandate and the Hashimite monarchy. 
While Iraq went through major land reforms only a couple of years before Iran, 
both’s Shi'i clergy’s arguments were almost identical. Having only small investments 
in waqf endowments in the shrine cities (Litvak 1998: 35), the Iraqi clergy received 
most of its funds either from landlords or from its own informal networks. In 
consequence, the land reforms w r erc not received well among the Shi'i clergy, and 
the ulama “declared that land reform, because it involved confiscation of property, 
violated Islamic law” (Wiley’ 1992: 33). The six million donums, which by July 1959 
had been redistributed to smaller landowners and peasants, tremendously affected the 
finances of the Shi'i ulama. 

Some of the Shi'i ulama already were organized into political parties, probably as a 
preemptive measure to contain both the Iraqi Communist party' (ICP) and the Muslim 
Brothers. The Hizb al-DaVa al-Islamiyya (“call to Islam”) was instituted in 1957 by 
Muhammad Baqir al-Sadr ( 1931-80), who like many other Shi'i ulama, after the return 
of the Baath in 1968, was persecuted and later assassinated in 1980, just a year after 
Saddam Husayn became president and the beginning of the Iran-Iraq War. 

Under the Baathist regime the Shil community' was targeted systematically, rou- 
tinely tortured, assassinated, and exiled. In 1968 the Baathist regime confiscated what 
was left of the waqf endowments in the holy cities, and banned the traditional 
religious ceremonies. Another problem that the ulama faced was the large drop in 
their enrollments: from 12,000 students in the early 1900s, down to only 600 
scholars and students in 1977 - even though such a drop cannot be solely attributed 
to the ruthlessness of Baathism, as only 6,000 students were enrolled in 1918, the 
first year of British rule, and 1,954 by 1957, right before the Hashimites were 
deposed by the military (Wiley’ 1992: 74). 
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Conclusion: the Pitfalls of the Modem Nation -state and 
the Ulama’s Crisis 

Islamic dynasties in all their historic and geographic variations did not manifest any 
willingness for a deep and structured control of “society.” In tact, the state was an 
agency on its own whose ability* to rule, collect taxes, rents, and surtaxes, determined 
its success for survival. Up to the later Middle Ages and the Ottomans, the relation- 
ships between military rulers, the bourgeoisie and the common people, were at the 
same time very loose and coercive. Various societal institutions, including those of the 
venerable ulama, persevered autonomously on their own without any “disciplinary” 
actions from the state. As Ira Lapidus has argued persuasively, the common people 
were left on their own, mired in violence and impotence (Lapidus 1984: 143). 

The modern postcolonial state, therefore, has inherited an impossible situation 
where, on one side, society* is organized along networks that protect it from the 
inefficiencies and cocrcivcness of a heavily bureaucratic system (Singerman 1995), 
while at the same time, modernization requires the nation-state gain full control of 
“civil society*” through disciplinary techniques. While the western w*orld w*as able to 
adopt those techniques centuries ago, it w*as not under a rationale of direct coercion 
that currently compels the Middle Hast (Giddens 1985). 

The postcolonial state did no better than to coerce the public sphere, transforming 
the ulama into state employees. However, movements such as Baathism and Nasirism 
were short sighted in that, pace Kcmalism, they were neither aiming at secularization 
per sc, nor did they persuasively* devise societal policies to address the long standing 
historical issue of the lack of cohesiveness of civil society*. When opposition move- 
ments such as the radical Islamists began emerging in the colonial era of the 1920s, it 
was the new* post-Ottoman civil society*, with its middle-class professionals and 
national -liberal complacent £litc, which was targeted. Realizing that Islam as an 
ideological system cannot be put aside, the nation-state tried a “nationalistic Islam” 
to beat the radicals at their own game. Thus, Numayri’s Sudan, Sadat’s Egypt, and 
Chadli’s Algeria, all engaged major constitutional changes to the administration, the 
judiciary, and education system. The nation-state, however, strained with financial, 
economic, and political structural problems, has run out of steam; and the more it 
finds itself’ in a deadlock, the more it resorts to arbitrary* cocrcivcness. 

NOTE 


1 wuukl like to thank Brian Appel, Mario D* Amato, Christopher Gilbert, and Peter Finoechiaro 
for comments on an earlier veraon. 




Chapter Five 


Shi'ism 

Robert Gleave 


The term Shiism covers a multitude of political and religious movements which have 
appeared at different points in Muslim history and had varying degrees of political and 
religious success . 1 The movements described in this chapter may all be called Shiite, 
but the political programmes, the religious doctrines and the extent of ideological 
coherence of each movement varies and any generalisation as to the character and 
constituent elements of ‘Shiism’ or ‘Shiite’ groups is far from simple. If there is one 
factor which all the movements described here share, it is probably best described as 
‘loyalty’ to a member (or members) of the family of the Prophet Muhammad (ail al - 
hayt). The loyalty Shiites profess may be political - that is, a descendant or relative of 
the Prophet Muhammad is proposed as the rightful political leader of the community; 
it may be religious - in the sense that one or more of the Prophet’s relatives are believed 
to produce authoritative answers to questions of religious doctrine; or it may be 
devotional - in that the believer’s experience of the divine is entirely identified with 
(or channelled through) a member of the a hi ahbayt. These different types of Shiite 
loyalty (political, religious and devotional) arc rarely mutually exclusive. Most Shiite 
communities have, over time, combined elements of these different types of loyalty. 
The political, for example, has often been conjoined with the religious or devotional 
aspects of loyalty . 2 This hybridism makes Shiism a particularly varied historical phe- 
nomenon, and hence a particularly interesting aspect of Islamic history. 

Both Sunnis and Shiites claim Prophetic precedence for their version of the ideal 
Muslim community', and hence the intra- Muslim polemic between these two tradi- 
tions often centres on interpreting Muhammad’s actions and statement. The basic 
issue tackled within the polemics concerns whether or not the Prophet Muhammad 
designated a successor, and if* he did, whom he identified as this successor. Sunni 
polemicists and historians have, in general, adopted one of two positions. First, there 
are those who argue that Muhammad did not appoint a successor, though he did 
indicate a legitimate mechanism whereby' an individual becomes the leader of the 
Muslims. This has some Quranic basis . 3 The mechanism was known as the ‘oath of 
allegiance’ (ha/ ah), a quasi-sacred vow of fealty made to an individual by a tribe (or 
its leaders). Muhammad himself expanded the Muslim community through acts of 
fealty' such as this, and for some Sunni writers, the ha/ah is the principal process 
whereby power becomes legitimate. Hence after the death of the Prophet, the leaders 
of the various tribal elements of the Muslim community came together at the meeting 
hall (saqifah) of the Band Saida and pledged their allegiance to Aba Bakr . 4 Aba Bakr’s 
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political legitimacy flowed from this oath, though his worthiness for office flowed 
from his personal qualities (of piety and trustworthiness) and his close association 
with the Prophet Muhammad. 

Other Sunni writers argue that some form of designation did take place, though 
the Prophet never simply declared his designated person. For example, when the 
Prophet on his deathbed was unable to lead the Muslims in prayer, he delegated the 
task to Abu Bakr. By doing so, it is argued, Muhammad was designating Abo Bakr 
not merely to lead the prayer: the delegation of this task was an indication of the 
Prophet’s designation of Aba Bakr as his political successor. 

Shiite writers also argue that there was clear designation before Muhammad’s 
death. Muhammad, they argue, designated his cousin 'Alt b. Abi Talib as his succes- 
sor. The most famous occasion of designation is the ‘event of Gh adit Khumm’ during 
the Prophet’s farewell pilgrimage in 632. Muhammad took the hand of 'Alt and said, 
‘He to whom I am the patron, 'Alt is his patron also.’ 5 This statement (or variants 
thereof) is found in both Sunni and Shiite sources. 6 Shiite writers deduce that the 
Prophet is expressing the pre-eminence of 'Alt, and designating 'Alt as his successor. 
Shiite writers cite this and other traditions of Muhammad’s (such as his saying, ‘I am 
from 'Ali and 'Ali is from me’) as evidence of ’All’s superiority. Non-Shiite writers, 
such as Ahmad b. Hanbal (d. 855), do not, in general, deny the historicity of the 
events of Ghadir Khumm/ They argue, though, that the terms patron (mawld) or 
even friend (wait) do not necessarily infer political succession. 8 

'Ali was not to gain political power until 656, and only alter Abu Bakr, XT mar and 
TJthman had held the office of the caliphate ( khildfah ). Sunnis recognise 'Ali as 
‘rightly guided’ (r dihut) y and of similar status to his three predecessors. Shiite writers 
declare the first three caliphs to be usurpers who denied 'All his rightful role. In so 
doing, they openly disobeyed the wishes of the Prophet. For them, loyalty to 'Air is an 
element of ‘true’, ‘original’ Islam. By refusing to recognise 'All’s primacy over all 
other Prophetic companions, the Sunnis have deviated from the message of the 
Prophet Muhammad. 

'All eventually assumed the caliphate in the midst of controversy. TJthman had been 
murdered by rebels in 655. Whilst 'All himself was not implicated in his murder, he 
was accused of not pursuing the criminals. His five-year reign as caliph was dogged by 
uprisings and rebellions against his authority. 9 Three in particular stand out as 
significant. First, 'All faced an immediate challenge from an alliance of the Prophet’s 
companions, Talhah and al-Zubayr, and one of the Prophet’s widow's, 'A’ishah. The 
companions w r crc probably angry at their exclusion from 'Alfs new' administration, 
and 'A’ishah had always harboured a personal animosity towards 'All. 'Ali defeated 
their forces at the ‘Battle of the Camel’ in late 656. 

The second opposition force was more serious. Xhhman’s aggrieved relatives rose 
to challenge 'Alfs right to rule as caliph. Mu'awiyah, XTthman’s cousin and governor 
of Damascus, had built a local power base in Syria. The two forces met at Sifftn, and 
after a standoff, the battle began. Troops on both sides wished to avoid excessive 
bloodshed; tribes and clans w r crc divided between the two armies. 'Ali agreed to 
arbitration (Mhktm). A group of 'Alfs own supporters objected to his decision to 
negotiate, and broke away. 'Ali had forfeited his right to be caliph by this decision, 
and they were no longer bound by their oaths of allegiance. These ‘withdrawers’ 
(i khawarijy or ‘Kharijites’) posed a third threat to 'Alfs rule. The arbitration process 
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became protracted; 'All was forced to deal militarily with the Kharijites at the Battle of 
Nahrawan (658). As 'AlTs power base drained away, his support was restricted to 
southern Traq. He was eventually murdered by the Kharijitc, Ibn Muljam, in the 
masque at Knfah in 661. There followed a period of uncase as 'All’s eldest son, al- 
Hasan, at first claimed the caliphate for himself, but later abdicated, reaching an 
agreement with Mu'awiyah. For the following century, the caliphate remained within 
Mu'awiyah ’s clan, the BanQ Umayyah. 

During al-Hasan’s life the supporters of 'All did not rise in revolt. However, loyalty 
to ‘the people of the house’ - the descendants of the Prophet, or, more broadly, the 
descendants of the members of the Prophet’s clan - gave rise to a series of later 
rebellions. Since the aM al-bayt inspired both political and religious loyalty. Prophetic 
family members were believed to have insight into questions of religious doctrine and 
law. Some Shi'ah viewed particular members of the aM al-bayt{ usually termed Imams) 
as conduits for divine grace, inspiring a devotional loyalty amongst the Shi’ah. 

The ‘origins’ of these different sorts of loyalty to the aM a l bays have been widely 
discussed. Within the Sunni historical tradition, one finds a popular motif that Shi'ism 
was invented by 'Abdallah b. Saba’. 10 According to these accounts, Ibn Saba’ was a 
converted Yemeni Jew. During TJthman’s caliphate, he was responsible (in part) for 
the forces w’hich led to TTthman’s murder. He also propagated the idea that 'All had 
been designated by the Prophet as his legatee ( waft ). After 'Alps death was an- 
nounced, Ibn Saba’ is reported to have expressed the belief that 'Ali was not dead, 
but would return {raf ah) as a messianic figure. Such a story docs demonstrate that 
Sunni historians felt the need to ‘explain’ the existence of heretical Shi'ism within the 
Muslim empire. 11 

The second explanation for Shi'ism is proposed by W. M. Watt. Watt argues that 
the list of 'Air’s supporters provide an ‘origin’ for Shi'ism. Most of 'All’s early 
supporters came from Yemeni tribes. This contrasts with Kharijites who mostly 
came from ‘northern’ Arabian tribes. The northerners came from an environment 
of nomadic egalitarianism where ‘all males of a tribe were roughly equal’ 12 : Kharijitc 
ideals of equality appealed to northerners. The Yemenis, however, ‘came from South 
Arabia . . . where for a thousand years kings had succeeded one another according to 
a dynastic principle and had been regarded as having superhuman qualities’. 13 Watt is 
not suggesting that there was any conscious attempt to ‘re-create a former polity’. 
Rather, the models of community organisation in the two areas of Arabia influenced 
the forms of loyalty in the early Muslim community. The basic ideas of Shi’ism were, 
then, encouraged to develop by the culture of prc-Islamic Yemen. Others have argued 
that Shi'ism was a reflection of ancient Iranian influence on early Islam. 14 

The most influential of recent scholars of early Shi'ism, Wilferd Madclung, argues 
that central Shi'itc ideas, such as the political and religious authority' of the Prophet’s 
family, are already indicated in the Qur'an. Previous prophets arc described designat- 
ing family members and kin to leadership roles. This, Madclung argues, was the 
preferred model of Muhammad himself. Shi'itc ideas formed part of the original 
Muhammadan (and hence Muslim) vision of society’. Shi'itc themes were present in 
the comunnity during Muhammad’s lifetime. Madclung’s views have been criticised 
by several commentators following the publication of his influential The Succession to 
Muhammad. 1 * 'Ali’s conflict with Abu Bakr was ‘political in the modern sense of the 
w ord’. 16 That is, whilst the idea of the political authority' of the Prophet’s family may 
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PUtc 5.1 'Ashura, one of the must poignant anniversaries in the Shl'ite calendar, commem- 
orating the murder m 6#1 CE ot Husayn, the Prophet's grandson 
Source: C AJHayat Newspaper, Leaden 


have been present in the earliest years of Islam, the more religious and devotional 
aspects of Shiite loyalty emerged only later in Muslim history. 

Amir-Moezzi argues that early Shiism was an ‘esoteric’ doctrine of divine power, 
channelled through an Imam. 17 Amir-Moezzi argues that the rationalisation (and 
politicisation) of doctrine is a later development. For him. Shiism was originally 
characterised by a devotion to a saviour through whom one could gain knowledge of 
God. This individual, the early Shiites argued, was to be found amongst 'All and his 
descendants. 

A number of Shiite rebellions arc worthy of mention, not only because they exemplify’ 
the strength of Shiite feeling in the early Muslim community; but also because the 
doctrines espoused in some of these uprisings were later incorporated into the various 
expressions of Shiism, attaining doctrinal stability and surviving to the present day. 

When 'All’s son al-Hasan died in 669, most Shi'ah, it seems, shifted their hopes to 
al-Hasan’s brother, al-Husayn. It was natural that the next Shiite leader should be al- 
Husayn rather than one of al-Hasan’s children since they had both known the 
Prophet. Alter al-Hasan’s death, a group of Kafan Shi'ah wrote to al-Husayn in 
Madinah asking him to lead them in their claim for justice against Yazid, Mu'awiyah’s 
iyah’s successor as the Umayyad caliph. Al-Husayn was, it is reported, hesitant at 
first, 18 though he eventually set off from the Hijaz to KQfah. Yazid, aware of his plans, 
sent a force to intercept al-Husayn’s caravan. At Karbala’ in south Iraq, the tw*o forces 
met and al-Husayn’s small band of supporters w'crc brutally killed in the battle. 19 The 
survivors were taken to Damascus in chains. The martyrdom of al-Husayn by Yazld’s 
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forces at Karbala* in 681 Is commemorated each year at the festival of 'Ashfirl’ (10th 
Muharram). The power of the story to move and inspire has inevitably led to certain 
embellishments, as it is told and retold. The principal elements of the story of al- 
Husayn, however, arc not in doubt, and its effect on Shl'itc consciousness is of great 
importance for understanding modern Shiism. 20 

More serious attempts to destabilise Umayyad rule were launched in the following 
years. The Knfan Shi'ah, racked with guilt over their failure to aid al-Husayn, 
gathered the following year. They visited al-Husayn’s grave to weep and mourn and 
were about to set out to avenge al-Husayn ’s blood, when their camp was attacked. 
The attack on the ‘penitent ones’ (rawwahiin) seemed to further galvanise Shl’itc 
opposition to the Umayyads. Later, in 685, the Arab al-Mukhtar of Knfah led a revolt 
in which he seized Kiifah for a period of tw r o years. He claimed to be acting on behalf 
of Muhammad b. Hanafiyah. I bn Hanafiyah was the third son of ’All, born of a 
Hanafite woman (and not of Fatimah). He was lauded by al-Mukhtar as al-mahdt 
(the ‘rightly guided’), appointed by God as leader of the Muslims. Al-Mukhtar gained 
support from non -Arab clients (mawali) through his call for equality between Arab 
and non-Arab. It is from al-Mukhtar’s call that ShTism has been ‘explained’ as the 
Islamisation of Iranian ideas by Arab Sunni writers. Kiifah was a Shl’itc city state for 
two years, until the uprising was crushed in 687. The survivors of al-Mukhtar’s 
rebellion, lead by Kaysan, went underground and began a period of intellectual 
gestation. The Kaysaniyah (Kaysan’s followers) developed doctrines such as the 
occupation of the Imam (/jbaybab). 21 They believed Muhammad b. Hanafiyah had 
not died, but had merely gone into hiding, and that he w r ould return ( raf ah) to 
establish a messianic rule. 

The leader of the fourth major Shl’itc rebellion of the Umayyad period, Zayd b. 
r Ali, w r as a grandson of al-Husayn. He led a revolt in southern Iraq in 740. The 
rebellion w*as unsuccessful and Zayd was killed. His supporters later went on to form 
the Zaydiyya. His son Yahyl was to head another unsuccessful revolt in Khurasan in 
743. Yet another uprising occurred in 744 when 'Abdallah, a descendant of ’Alt’s 
brother Ja'far, was proposed as Imam by some Knfan Shl'ites. His attempt to establish 
rule over Knfah and other Iraqi cities was unsuccessful. He was forced to flee, first to 
Isfahan (in Iran, gaining some success), and eventually to Herat. 

The major opposition to the Umayyads was, then, found amongst the followers of 
Muhammad’s descendants and relatives (the Bann Hashim). When Abn Muslim, a 
Shi’itc activist in eastern Iran, openly revolted against the LTmayyads in 747, he did 
not immediately name his Imam. The movement gained military success and in 749 
the forces entered Kiifah in a mood of messianic expectation. Most of the Banu 
Hashim refused to accept the Imamatc when ottered by Abu Muslim. 22 Eventually 
the descendants of Muhammad’s uncle, al-’Abbas, accepted, and the forces proceeded 
to extinguish the remains of Umayyad pow r cr in the Middle East. The conquerors 
made their camp at the small village of Baghdad, making it the capital of the newly 
proclaimed ’Abbasid empire. Though the 'Abbasids had come to power with Shi’itc 
support, and their early propaganda emphasised the caliphs being members of the 
Banu Hashim, they did not rely for long on Shiite ideas. The 'Abbasid ideology 
shifted from Shiite Imamatc to dynastic caliphate. 23 They judged that the latter 
would provide greater long-term security. 

During the 'Abbasid period (749-1258) vanous strands of Shiism emerged as 
distinct doctrinal traditions. The stability of the 'Abbasid period provided Shiites 
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with the opportunity to develop a set of literary traditions, and the subsequent 
history* of Shiism is the history of competing visions of the Imam. 

By the end of the 'Abbasid period (in 1258), only three of the competing branches of 
Shiism had survived in any organised fashion: the Twelvers [ithntf ' Asbriyah ), the 
Isma'llls ( isma'iliy ») and the Zaydls (zaydiya). Other Shiite communities and tradi- 
tions have survived into the modern period, but either they have not developed 
dogmatic definition and continuin', or they have separated from Islam altogether 
and arc now considered a separate religious tradition (as in the ease of the Druzc). 

The Umayyad period had been a time of Shiite experimentation. A number of 
different lineages from the Prophet were tested. This trend continued into the 
'Abbasid period. In 762, a great-grandson of al-Hasan was declared Imam by Knfan 
Shiites. ‘Al-Nafs al-Zakiyah’ was declared mabdi by his father and, with his brother 
Ibrahim, proceeded to lead another unsuccessful Shiite rebellion. The rebellion was 
crushed in 763. 

The recurrent failure of Shiite uprisings was undoubtedly one reason for the 
emergence of a politically quictist brand of Shiism which recognised the religious 
authority of the Imam, but also accepted that the Shi’ah were unable to gain power for 
him. The descendants of al-Husayn through his son 'Ali represented this trend. 'Ali b. 
al-Husayn (d. 681) had witnessed the battle at Karbala*, survived, been imprisoned, 
and eventually released and sent to Madinah. The sources depict him as leading a quiet, 
pious life, teaching. He passed these qualities on to his son, Muhammad b. 'All al-Baqir 
(d. 732 or 735). Al-Baqir w*as recognised as an accomplished scholar in hadMznd law*. 
As far as one can deduce from the sources, al-Baqir’s teaching included some ideas 
which became central for later Twelver and Isma'dl Shiite thought. The Imamate, he 
argued, w*as passed from one Imam to the next by a process of designation ( nass), 
performed by God but executed by the present Imam. With this doctrine, a line of 
Imams from All and his sons was recognised. Al-Baqir probably developed the notion 
that the Imam had to be drawn from a particular family line of descendants, and 
that each Imam had to ‘designate’ his successor. In view of this belief, it seems likely 
that al-Baqir designated his son, Ja'far, as the next Imam. 

Ja'far al-Sadiq (‘the truthful one’) w*as also a scholar of note. 24 His opinions arc 
recorded in both Sunni and Shiite works of law. He inherited his father’s disciples 
and held sufficient stature to retain authority, both as a religious teacher, and as the 
object of the devotional loyalty of his Shiah. 

Many ShTitc doctrines arc traced to JaTar. His learning, piety and political quietism 
during the momentous events of the 'Abbasid revolution seem to have also preserved 
his reputation amongst Sunnis. When he died in 765, a discernible ShTitc theo- 
logical and legal tradition w*as emerging. His followers, however, were left in some 
disarray over his successor. JaTar ’s eldest son, Isma'il, had (according to most sources) 
been designated as Imam. Unfortunately, Isma'il predeceased his father, raising a 
series of theological questions: could designation be rescinded once it had been given, 
and, if so, where might it then be placed? Why might God allow* his Imam-designate 
to die? These theological problems led some SbTah to believe that Isma'il could not 
have died. He must, they argued, have gone into hiding to return as Imam at some 
future time. Others argued that the Imamate must have passed through Isma'il to his 
son Muhammad b. Isma'il. These followers of Isma'il (‘the Isma'il is’) were later 
to become a defined strand of Shiism. Those who believed the Imamate could be 
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rescinded once designated, and could be transferred to another descendant of the 
current Imam, believed that Ja'far’s son Musa (d. 799 or 800) had been so desig- 
nated. This group was known as the Imdmtyah (later to become the Ithn&"ad>anyah i 
or Twelvers). 

The problematic nature of succession was to dog the simple transfer of the 
Imamate in both the Isma'ill and Twelver lines. The elements of the intamah 
doctrine common to both traditions placed emphasis on the historical designation 
of leadership from the previous Imam. It also emphasised the knowledge and cha- 
risma of the future Imam. Both qualities of an Imam are, of course, subject to 
personal interpretation, and hence both groups were vulnerable to schisms. 


The Imam! or Twelver ShTites 

The Imdmiyah , following Musa's line, divided once again when the eleventh Imam, 
al-Hasan al-'Askarl, died in 873; some believed he had not designated a successor at 
all; others said he had not died but was in hiding, yet others considered al-Hasan to 
have designated his brother Ja'far. None of these opinions seemed satisfactory*. By the 
force of theological reasoning, the Imam could not fail to designate a successor; few 
were convinced he had gone into hiding; and Ja'far seemed a most inappropriate 
choice as Imam as he had schemed against his brother. Eventually it was proposed 
that al-Hasan had a son, named Muhammad b. al-Hasan, who had gone into hiding 
(or occultation, jfhayba). This became subsequent orthodox doctrine. At first, this 
hidden Imam communicated with his Shi'ah through ‘ambassadors’ (sufard"). In 
941, the fourth ambassador was, according to Twelver tradition, informed by the 
hidden Imam that he was the last, that the period of the lesser occultation (ab 
#haybat absu/fbrd) was over. 25 The world w*as now entering into the period of the 
greater occultation (ai-jhaybat al kubra) and the Shi'ah were to wait until the Imam. 
On his return as a messianic figure, he w r ould establish a rule of justice on earth. 
Generally speaking the twelve Imams of the ImAmiyah Ithrd' 'ashariyvh (the ‘Twel- 
ver’ Imimls) adopted a politically quiedst attitude. From this perspective, the Imams 
had not seen political power as a principal element of their mission: only 'All had held 
office, only al-Husayn had rebelled, the eighth Imam 'All al-Rida was named as the 
successor to the 'Abbasid Caliph al-Ma’mon in 816, but he was reluctant to accept, 
and in any case predeceased al-Ma’man. Political ambivalence, and patient anticipa- 
tion of the Imam’s return (intizdr) gave rise to a number of distinctive Twelver 
Shl'itc doctrines. First, anyone who attempted to take the Imam’s rightful role as 
leader of the Muslims w r as, dc jure, a usurper. The Shi'ah could not countenance 
accepting anyone who claimed to be Imam in place of the returning Twelfth Imam. 
This led to the oppression of the Shi'ah by Sunni caliphs. The Imams had sanctioned 
dissimulation (taqiya) for their Shi'ah. The Shi'ah could take on the outward appear- 
ance of the current political or cultural milieu. If necessary, then, they could pretend 
to be Sunnis. 

The Twelver theologians were generally quictist with regard to politics. However, 
Twelver Shl'itc themes did appear as part of subsequent propaganda. These rebellions 
appeared sporadically in Iran, both during the 'Abbasid period and after the Mongol 
invasion of 1258. Twelver Shl'itc themes were particularly prevalent in northern Iran. 
The Mar'ashi Sayyid dynasty, which ruled Mazandaran from 1358 until the early 
fifteenth century, claimed descent from the fourth Imam and certainly based their 
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legitimacy on their role as successors to the Hidden Imim. 26 Similarly, the Sarbadarid 
state, based in Sabzavar, was led by Twelver Shiites. One of the leaders of the state, 
Khwajah 'All (d. 1386), hoped to implement Imlml law. Muhammad b. Makkl al- 
Amill (d. 1384), whilst not directly in the employ of the Sarbadarids, did write his 
famous legal compendium al-Lum ah al Dimasbftva, and sent it to Khwajah 'All. 27 

These early ‘Twelver’ dynasties were not sufficiently long lived to bring about any 
change in the Twelver Shiite emphasis on political quietism. However, one such 
movement did emerge in the late fifteenth century, and its military success, and 
subsequent sponsorship of Twelver Shiite learning, was to change the nature of 
Twelver thought permanently. The Safaviya were originally a Sunni Sufi order based 
around the descendants of Shaykh Safi al-Din al-Ardabfli (d. 1334). The order was 
subsequently influenced by Shi 'ism. It also developed a military wing, which had 
impressive military success in the late fifteenth century, resulting in ISO 1 with the 
capture of Tabriz, and the declaration of the Safavid dynasty by Shah Isma'il, 
the Salavid murshid. One of Isma'tl’s first decrees was to make Twelver Shiism the 
religion of the new Salavid Iran. 25 The subsequent history of the Safavids is one of 
consolidation and military success, leading to stability and wealth, and later deca- 
dence and collapse at the hand of Afghan invaders in 1722. During this period. 
Twelver Shiite scholars came to Iran and seminaries were established. Salavid Shiites 
have been responsible for the preservation and production of much Twelver litera- 
ture. The Safavids, however, gave rise to a theological and legal problem. The 
traditional political quietism w r as now challenged by the existence of a ‘Shiite’ 
government. Theologically, Twelver thinkers were committed to the idea that the 
government of the Imam was the only legitimate rule. For some, the Safavids were 
simply illegitimate. For others, they were acceptable, but not ideal. Some Twelver 
scholars moved to Iran to receive the patronage of the new dynasty. Others either 
ignored Isml'ri’s invitation, or openly criticised those scholars who compromised 
their faith and worked with the Safavids. Those who supported the Safavids gradually 
gained the upper hand in the centres of learning, and nearly all the major Twelver 
Shiite theologians of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries were cither Iranians, 
or Arabs living in Iran. 

Twelver Shiite communities outside of Iran lived a more precarious life. The 
(Sunni) Ottoman empire responded to the existence of Shiites within its borders 
with policies of, at times, acquiescence and, at other times, suppression. The Shiites 
were, at certain points, taken to be a ‘millet’ community (similar to the Christians and 
the Jew’s). 29 The Twelver communities of Syria and Iraq lived as ‘minorities’ in the 
Ottoman Empire. The Ottomans were often suspicious of the Twelvers, viewing 
them as a potential ‘fifth column’ for the Safavids. Where the Ottomans had less 
political control. Twelver Shiite communities sealed and developed, particularly in 
eastern Arabia (Bahrayn and al-Hasa). Scholars horn these areas, and from India, 
moved to the seminary and shrine cities of southern Iraq (Najaf and Kaihala*). 30 

The Safavid dynasty collapsed in 1722 as the Sunni Afghans invaded and captured 
Isfahan. This led to a period of internal strife in Iran; as intellectual life in Iran waned, 
the seminaries of 'Iraq emerged as centres of learning. The scholars of the 'Atabat (the 
‘Threshold’ of the Imams) developed an institutional structure which could survive 
independent from government sponsorship. When the Qajar tribe re-established 
stability in Iran in the late eighteenth century, Shiite scholars had an autonomous 
structure that no longer required the patronage of Shahs and sultans. 31 The structure 
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was funded by gifts from the faithful to the Shiite 'ulama*. The scholars had, quite 
ingeniously, developed a set of religious doctrines, and a series of social structures, 
which ensured that their role as community* leaders was, to an extent, protected from 
any challenge by Qajar political power. 32 

Examples of the developing community 'prerogative’ of the ’ulamtf can be seen in 
a number of areas of Shiite thought. For example, when the Imams were present, in 
theory no scholar need engage in personal reasoning (associated with terms such as 
ijtihad . qiyas and ra'y) in order to discover the correct interpretation or application of 
God’s law (the Shaii’ah). Anyone who wished to know a legal ruling could refer to 
the Imam himself. The Imam’s answer w*as, dc jure, the law. This legal doctrine was, 
in turn, based on the theological doctrine that the Imam was the sinless (ma'stim) 
embodiment of God’s will, and was perfectly knowledgeable concerning the meaning 
of the Qur'an and Sunnah of the Prophet Muhammad. When the Imam disappeared, 
how r evcr, the need to interpret the Imam’s words and deeds (the okhbar ) became 
essential, as these were the source of the Shari'ah for the Twelver Shiites. The need 
for interpretation inevitably led to the need for expert interpreters, and hence the 
raison d’etre of the 'ulamf was established. The Shiah need scholars who can exercise 
ijtihad (personal juristic reasoning) in order that the community might best under- 
stand the wishes of the Imams. Similarly, religious taxes such as zakdh or khums , 
could be given directly to the Imam when he w r as present. During his absence, 
how r ever, the duty to give these taxes becomes problematic. Shiite thinkers at first 
recommended burying the money to await the Imam’s return, or perhaps an indi- 
vidual Shiite could distribute it himself. In time, however, a more practical solution 
was found: certain reports from the Imams were interpreted to imply that the Imams 
had delegated (niyObah) the 'ulama* as their representatives in certain areas of the 
Law. One such area, it was argued, was religious taxes. The 'ulamsf should receive and 
distribute the taxes as 'functional’ Imams. 34 Doctrines such as these not only legit- 
imised the leadership role of the 'ulatnf within the community; they also provided a 
source of financial income which could be used to fund scholarly activities. 35 In part, 
these doctrines, together with their practical implementation amongst the Shiite 
community, enabled the Shiite ' ulama * to establish an institutional structure with a 
high degree of autonomy from political pow r er (unlike their Sunni counterparts). 
Shiite scholars did not ‘need’ the Qajar state for their legitimacy in the same way 
that Safavid scholars had. The 'ulama* had to be wooed by the Qajar Shahs to 
provide religious justification for the actions of the Qajar state. This happened 
during the wars between Russia and Iran when the 'ulamtf were requested to 
issue fatwas justifying the w r ars from a legal perspective, and declaring them to be 
jihads 

The independence gained by the 'ulamti also had disadvantages. The * ulama could 
less easily access the mechanisms of social control held by the state. During the 
Safavid period. Twelver scholars had been able to suppress religious challenges 
such as Sufism or Sunnism through the organs of the state. 3/ Under the Qajars, 
activity such as this was greatly reduced. The 'ulama* were more independent, but 
they were also at first (politically) less powerful. A series of heterodox movements 
emerged in the early Qajar period, such as the Shaykhts (a mystical philosophical 
movement founded by Shayth Ahmad al-Ahsa'i [d. 1826)). 3S Later in 1844, Sayyid 
r Ali Muhammad of Shiraz declared himself to be the Bab ('gate’) to the Hidden 
Imam, and began preaching against the religion of the established 'ulam£. It was only 
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when his followers represented a threat to public order that the Qa^r state got 
involved.* 9 The Babts developed a significant military force, and were instigating 
rebellions across Iran. The Bab himself was captured, executed and many of his 
followers were expelled. Some settled in Baghdad where one Mirza Husayn 'All 
Non (known as Baha’allah) declared himself to be the ‘one whom God has made 
manifest’ - indicating his messianic status. 40 The Baha'i religion, based on his 
teaching, was born. 

The independence of the 'ulama' enabled them to criticise Qajar policy both from 
the seminary cities ofTrlq, and (more rarely) from inside Iran. In the late nineteenth 
century, western influence in Iran increased. The Qajar government, in desperate 
financial straits, began to sell concessions to western companies. The 'ulamtf joined 
forces with nationalists to protest at this sale of ‘Muslim’ assets to ‘infidel’ business- 
men. In 1890 the Qajar Shah sold the right to sell and export tobacco from Iran. The 
protests against this included a boycott of tobacco, supposedly on the command of 
Mlrzl-yi Shirazi (the marja 'al-taqfid - ‘source of imitation’ for Shiites), resident in 
Samar r a'. The protests were so effective that the concession was rescinded. The 
f ulama entered politics as an opposition force and had been instrumental in changing 
government policy. Ten years later they were to repeat the performance when the 
interests of the 'ulanti? and other (nationalist, secular) opposition forces coincided 
during the Constitutional Revolution < 1906-9 ). 41 Many members of the 'ulami? 
participated in the establishment of a constitution which guaranteed Iranians basic 
rights against the despotism of the Shah. The battle over the constitution, in which 
Twelver Shiite scholars played a not insignificant role (on both sides of the argu- 
ment), represents the *ulamd^\ first ideological foray into the debates and issues of a 
modern nation-state. This involvement was to reach its height later in the twentieth 
century in the form of the opposition movement which led to the Iranian Revolution 
of 1979 (on which see below). 


The Isma'ilTya 

As mentioned above, the Isma'di Shiites followed the Imamate line of Ja'far’s first 
son, Isma'd. IsmaTl, they argued, had been designated to take on the Imamate, but 
had died (or according to some early Isma'Dls, disappeared) 42 before Ja'far’s death in 
765. The reason for their dedication to Isma'O is difficult to ascertain from the 
sources. It docs not appear to have been on the basis of his personal qualities, 
which arc rarely referred to in the sources. Rather, theirs seemed to be a principled 
belief in the nature of Imamate designation: once given, a designation cannot be 
rescinded, for this would imply either that the designating Imam was ignorant of 
future events or the Imam’s (or, perhaps more seriously, God’s) decision w*as subject 
to change. If Isma'O was the Imam after Ja'tar, then, his son Muhammad b. Ismail, 
was to be Imam after him. In these disputes, one can see the theological conception 
of ‘designated’ Imamate being theologically tested by various elements within the 
Shi'ah. 

Little is known about Isma'O! activity in the following century. In the late ninth 
century, however, historical sources record the spread of Isma'O! doctrines through 
the w'ork of missionaries (da* is) in Kufah, eastern Iran, Yemen and eventually north 
Africa and eastern Arabia. 43 There docs not appear to have been extensive coordin- 
ation in these efforts, as the Isma'lli movement in each area adopted distinctive 
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characteristics. However, if* it is possible to talk of an Isma'ili institutional and 
doctrinal structure, it was based on the prevalent idea that Muhammad b. Isma'il 
had disappeared and was to return in the near future as mabdt. In his absence, a 
certain individual was recognised as the representative or ‘Proof* {hujjab) of the 
mabdi y and successive ‘Proofs’ commanded some measure of generalised authority 
across the Isma'lll community. 44 The ‘Proofs’ were based in Salamtya in Syria, out of 
which the Isma'lll mission operated. Isma'lll missionaries appeared in various parts of 
the Muslim empire, either having been commissioned from Salamtya, or having 
emerged indigenously in other areas. A number of these missionary* movements 
deserve special mention. In the late ninth to early tenth century, Isma'dl missionary 
activity in central and eastern Iran was developed by a da' l called Khalaf*. More 
significantly, in 877, the famous Qarmatian movement was founded by Hamddn 
Qarmat, aided by his brother, Abdin, in Kufah and its environs. Among Qarmat’s 
doctrines was the standard Isma'lll belief of the time concerning Muhammad b. 
Lsnu'il’s occultation and parousia. Converts to Qarmat’s version of Isma'ilism had 
no need of the Shori'ah, since they had transcended these regulations. Amongst 
Qarmat’s followers was one Abu Sa'id al-Jannabi who, in 899, founded a Qarmati 
state in eastern Arabia. The Qarmatians ( qarmaliya ) arc portrayed in Muslim litera- 
ture as dangerous reprobates with a lack of* respect for any divine ordinance. 45 Events 
such as the Qarmatian seizure of the black stone of the Ka'bah in 930 46 only serve to 
exemplify the degeneracy of the Qarmatiya in the eyes of the (mainly Sunni) Muslim 
historical tradition. 

Isma'ili missionaries were also successful in Yemen through Ibn Haw*shab 
(d. 914). 47 It was from Yemen that Abu 'Abdallah al-Shi'i was dispatched to north 
Africa in 893. He established an Isma'lll base upon which the north African Fatimid 
Isma'lll state was built 48 In 899, the ‘Proof in Salamiya, Sa'ld (later known as 
XTbaydalllh), claimed that he was the mabdt. He, or his later followers, presented a 
genealogy which linked Ubiydallah first to Muhammad b. Isma'il, and ultimately to 
Fatimah, the daughter of Muhammad (hence their name ol-Fatimiya or Fatimids). 
The Qarmatians were most suspicious of this claim, and the Isma'llis divided over the 
question of Ubaydalllh’s Imomatc. 49 Sa'ld embarked on a military campaign, linking 
up with the Yemeni missionary* activity in north Africa, and eventually establishing the 
Fatimid sate, which lasted from 909 to 1171. The Fatimid dynasty gave Isma'ili 
Shi 'ism a more secure institutional structure; all the major forms of Isma’ilism in 
existence today have their roots in the debates and discussions of the Fatimid period. 
Qarmatian Isma'ilism died out in the fourteenth century. 

The sixth Fatimid caliph (or Imam) al-Hakam was declared a ‘manifestation of* 
God’ and to have a ‘divine nature’ by some of his followers. Most Isma'ili theologians 
rejected such ‘extremist’ (jfkilt) claims. Two dals y named Hamzah and al-Darazi, 
separately claimed to be the representative of the divine al-Hakam. 50 On al-Hakam’s 
death in 1021, the movement they had founded went underground, eventually 
leaving the area under Fatimid control. The secretive sect, called the Duruz (or 
Druze, after al-Darazi) survives today in Lebanon, Syria and Israel. 51 

After the death of the eighth Fatimid caliph, al-Mustansir, in 1094, the question of 
his succession divided the Isma'ili community - both that under Fatimid control and 
elsewhere. Inside the Fatimid empire, the caliph’s son al-Mustali, w*as generally rec- 
ognised as Imam. Outside the empire, al-Mustansir’s eldest son, Nizar, commanded 
much loyalty. The da't y Hasan-i Sabbah, had been active before al-Mustansir’s death, 
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propagating Isma'ilism in Iran, establishing a number oflsma'ili military cells which 
had carried out attacks on the 'Abbasid state. The Hashishiya (the Hashish-users, from 
which the English word assassin is derived) as they were known, together with Hasan -i 
Sabbah, supported Nizir’s candidacy for Imam. The Nizan Isma'ilts separated from 
the Fatimids and operated out of small castk outposts ( the principal one of which was at 
Alamo t in the Elborz mountains). 52 The Nizam appear to have believed that either 
Nizlr w r as in occultation (and in his place, there was a succession of da’ is who repre- 
sented him), or that Nizar’s grandson was hiding in Alamot. In time, the descendants 
of Hasan -i Sabbah claimed to be descendants ofNizar, and hence Imams. 53 The Nizam 
also experienced periodic internal disputes, usually over leadership. They were toler- 
ated in eastern Islamic lands alter Alamot fell to the Mongols in 1257. They survived 
through the Safavid period in Iran with their line of Imams intact. In the early 
nineteenth century, the Qajar monarch, Fath 'All Shah, accorded the title of Agha 
Khan to the Nizari Imam Hasan 'Alt. 54 The Imamate was transferred to Bombay in 
the 1840s after Hasan 'All (the Agha Khan) led a local rebellion against Fath 'All Shih’s 
successor, Muhammad Shah. 55 Hasan 'All’s descendants, each given the title Agha 
Khan, have led the Nizari community into the modern period. 

Further schisms were to appear in the Fatimid line. Al-Mustali designated his son, 
al-Amir as Imam, but he was killed in 1130 by Nizari assassins. He left no obvious 
successor (his son Tayyib was only eight months old). Al-Amir’s cousin, 'Abd al- 
Majid, claimed the Imamate, calling himself al- Hafiz (‘the preserver’). The Isma'flis 
in Yemen refused to recognise al-Hafiz and established their own Tayyib! Isma'ili 
state. Tayyib himself had ‘disappeared’, and the faithful in Yemen, and in India, 
awaited his return. In his absence a ‘Universal Missionary’ (al-dd'i al-muilaq) led 
the faithful. Just as there were divisions over who should be Imam, amongst the 
Tayyibs there have been divisions over who is al-da' i al mutlaq. The Sulayminl and 
Da'Qdl branches, which divided over questions of dX l succession in the sixteenth 
century, arc both based in India today with little representation in the Middle East. S6 

The complex history of schisms and divisions within the Isma'ili movement was, in 
the main, played out in the Middle East until the fourteenth century. The transfer ral 
of the various Isma'ili branches to India (and later across the world) over the past five 
hundred years has meant that Isma'ili communities in the Middle East arc now 
reduced to isolated collections of villages. Ironically, the largest group in the Middle 
East with Isma'ili roots arc the Druzc, who arc recognised neither as Isma'ili Shi'itcs 
nor Muslims. 


The Zaydiya 

The Imamiya and the Isma'Hiya placed great emphasis on the identity (and theo- 
logical qualities) of the Imam, and this undoubtedly led to a pattern of schisms. There 
was, however, a Shl'itc tradition which avoided the technicalities of Imamate desig- 
nation and the theological issues of the Imam’s infallibility (' ismah ). The Zaydiya 
trace their origins to the revolt of Zayd b. 'All, the son of the fourth Imam. As with 
most early Shl'itc movements, Kufah proved a fertile ground for Zayd’s followers, and 
when Zayd led a rebellion against Umayyad rule in 740, it was in Kufah that the 
movement based its operations. It was (as noted above) unsuccessful, though some of 
Zayd’s supporters survived and developed a distinctive Shiite doctrine, first in Kufah, 
and later in other parts of the Muslim empire. 
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The Zaydls reduced the devotional loyalty to the ahl al-bayt. The supporters and 
companions of Zayd continued to propagate elements of his teaching following his 
death. Two elements of cariy Zaydl thought deserve special mention. First, Abu al- 
Jarod Ziyad, whose followers were called the Jamdiya, adapted the established Shl'itc 
position. As far as Abu al-Jamd was concerned, 'All had been designated by the 
Prophet, and the first three caliphs were usurpers. This position was opposed by the 
Batriva Zaydls, who were more moderate in their views. For them, 'All was superior 
to the first three caliphs, but since he himself had recognised them, the Shl'ah should 
do so also. It was the Jarudiya position which was to dominate later Zaydl Shl'ism. 5 * 7 

In the ninth century, theologians and jurists advocating the [arudi Zaydl position 
became iniluential in Kofah and Madinah. The Imamate was to be conferred on 
the best iafdal) of the descendants of the Prophet Muhammad, through 'All and 
Fatimah. 58 Whether the Imam came from the Hasanid or Husaynid branches of the 
Prophet’s descendants was, for most Zaydis, unimportant. Any member of the ahl al- 
bayt could be Imam provided he fulfilled a number of conditions, the most important 
of which was that he ‘rise up’ (kJtaraj) with the sword and make a call (drf wd) to the 
believers to recognise his Imamate. 59 The Imam is generally not infallible (ma'sum), 
though in developed Zaydl theology, he should be a religious scholar ( ntujrahid ) who 
happens to hold political power. 

After Zayd b. 'Alt’s failure in 740, the Zaydiya did not, it appears, stage any 
subsequent rebellions. The major Zaydl thinker, al-Qasim b. Ibrahim (d. 860) 
developed the theological and legal doctrines of the Zaydl school during his travels 
in Arabia and Eg>pt. Zaydls influenced by his teaching (which borrowed heavily from 
the Mu'tazill rationalist school of theology) proselytised in Tabaristan on the Caspian 
sea coast. 61 They succeeded in establishing a scries of short-lived coastal states in the 
late ninth and tenth centuries. Further west in Gllan, a Zaydl state survived until the 
twelfth century. It eventually fell to the rising power of the NizaiT Isma'dls in the area. 
A most successful and long- lasting Zaydl state was based in northern Yemen. The 
grandson of al-Qasim, Yahya b. al-Husayn (d. 911), had endeavoured to gain power 
in Tabaristan. In the course of these efforts he was invited to mediate in a tribal 
dispute in Sa'dah, Yemen. Through his success there, he was recognised as Imam by 
some tribes, and he named himself al-Imam ai-Hadi ila al-Haqq (the Imam Guide to 
the Truth). Yahya’s skills as both a scholar and a military leader established the usual 
Zaydl pattern for the Imam, and his writings (together with those of his grandfather 
al-Qasim) arc central to the Yemeni Zaydl tradition of scholarship. The descendants 
of Yahya struggled to keep the Zaydl Imamate alive, experiencing pressure from 
external enemies (mainly from Egypt and later Ottoman forces). In 1565, the 
Zaydl Imam waged w r ar to expel Ottoman influence in north Yemen. By 1635 the 
campaign had been successful and the Zaydl Imamate was (re (established. Despite 
continued external pressure in the nineteenth century (including the occupation of 
San’a in 1872 by Ottoman forces), the Zaydl Imams preserved their lineage. When 
Imam Yahya al-Mutawakkil recaptured San'a* in 1918, the Zaydl Imamate in Yemen 
became tused with the political structure of the modern nation-state. 


Shl'ism in the Modem Middle East 

Shl'ism has contributed to political developments in the modern Middle East in 
two principal w r ays. First, some Shl'itc communities have espoused secular political 
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doctrines, and produced leaders of secular (often Arab nationalist) movements. 
Second, Shiite thinkers (primarily Twelver jurists) have embarked on discussions 
concerning the nature of an Islamic state, and the means whereby it might be 
established. These discussions have, in turn, led to political movements which have 
played a role in the modern history of the Middle East ( particularly Iran, Iraq and 
Lebanon). 

Examples of the first phenomenon include some religious-ethnic communities 
whose historical roots can be found in /tbulat (‘extremist’) Shiism. This ‘extremism’ 
(jfbulAw) is based on a devotional loyalty to the abJ ai-bayt common to most Shiite 
groups. Gbulat groups, however, express this loyalty through doctrines which attri- 
bute divinity’ to one or more of the abl al bayt. 61 The polemic between the major 
strands of Shiism often includes the accusation of ghulQw. Zaydis accuse Twelvers of 
flbulaw, and Twelvers make the same accusation against Isma'Dis. Some Shiites, such 
as the Iranian Safavids, were originally tfkulat, but later modified their doctrine to 
accord with ‘orthodox’ Twelver Shiism. 6 * By definition fih ulat doctrines trans- 
gressed orthodoxy, and amongst the beliefs attributed to t ^hulur groups were the 
divinity of the Imam, the transmigration of souls (ranasukh) and the salvation of an 
elect few r who had been initiated into the secret doctrines of the sect. Most t ^huJ4t 
communities have not survived into the modern period, and those that have either 
adopted non -political, autonomous community* existence, or non-exclusive secular 
political ideologies in which their Shi 'ism plays a negligible role. Examples of the 
former trend include the Tuihish Alevis (though they arc becoming increasingly 
politicised) and the Kurdish Ahl-i Haqq. Examples of the latter arc the Lebanese 
Druzc and the Syrian 'Alawis. 

In the ease of the Druzc, the Fatimid caliph al-Hakam was considered divine. 
Although the Druzc had a complex ‘extremist’ Shiite doctrine which could have 
been used to political effect, they have, in fact, participated in Lebanese politics 
primarily as an ethnic group, espousing no explicit ‘religious’ political agenda. In 
the Lebanese civil war, for example, the Druze militia defended Druzc communities 
on a purely ‘ethnic’ basis. Druze leaders have espoused political programmes of 
various hues, being particularly influenced by Arab nationalism. The unacceptable 
nature of their doctrines to both Sunnis and Shiites has led the Druzc to adopt an 
entirely’ secular (non -religious) political presence in the modern period. 

A similar process has undoubtedly occurred with the ‘extremist’ 'Alawi community 
in Syria. The 'Alawis - called Nusayris in pre- modern texts - trace their community 
origins to Ibn Nusayr, a companion of the tenth and eleventh Imams of the Tw elver 
Shi'ah. Ibn Nusyar preached the divinity of the Imam and intimated that he was 
himself the Imam-God’s prophet. Whilst he and his followers were active in Kufah 
and Baghdad in the early period, the community’ settled in Aleppo and eventually al- 
Ladhikiya on the Syrian coast. Here the community suffered various bouts of perse- 
cution from the Sunni authorities. In the late nineteenth century, the Nusayris 
promoted a new name for themselves - the AhwTya. This renaming was combined 
with a concerted effort on the part of some Nusayri-'Alawis to gain acceptance as 
orthodox Twelver Shiites. The French powers, to an extent, accepted them as such, 
granting them autonomous, and later federal, status, and staffing the law» courts with 
Twelver judges. The orthodoxy of their doctrines, however, continued to be prob- 
lematic, and so when 'Alawis began to participate in Syrian politics (following inde- 
pendence in 1946), they w r ere draw r n to secular Arab nationalism, and did not develop 
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Any distinctly 'Alawi political ideology. In particular, the Ba'thist movement in Syria 
dominated the political allegiance of the 'Alawis, and when the Ba'thists came to 
power in 1963, 'Alawis were well represented in the new elite. 'Alawis were particu- 
larly drawn to a radical military wing of the Ba'thists, and a coup in 1966 brought the 
'Alawi Haiiz al-Asad to power. Asad, in general, favoured 'Alawis in the political 
structure, 64 and this has been maintained, to an extent, by his son Bashir al-Asad 
w ho took over as president in 2000. Hafiz al-Asad succeeded in persuading the Shl'itc 
cleric. Most al-Sadr (d. 1978), to recognise the 'Alawis as orthodox Twelver Shl'ites, 65 
but this recognition was linked more to Syria's role in the Lebanese civil war than to 
any doctrinal considerations. 

The second manner in which Shiism has influenced modern Middle Eastern history 
is the use of Shiite ideas within a political ideology. At the end of the First World War, it 
was the Yemeni Zaydi Imams who had the most success in establishing a Shl'itc state. 
The Zaydi Imamatc in North Yemen survived until 1962. The growing popularity of 
Arab nationalism amongst army officers led to a revolution after the death of Imam 
Ahmad, son of Imam Yahya al-Mutawakkil . 66 His son, Muhammad al-Badr, was 
elected Imam, but was soon deposed by revolutionary forces and the Yemen Arab 
Republic w r as formed. Religiously speaking, this left the Zaydis without an Imam, but 
this situation was doctrinally unproblematic. Zaydis had survived before without an 
Imam, and since the Imam played no ‘cosmic’ role (as in Twelver and Isma'ili Shiism), 
there w r as no necessity attached to the presence of an Imam. The Zaydis still await the 
rising (khuruj) of their next Imam to political office. In the meantime, elements of 
Zaydi law', in modified form, continue to operate in the northern areas of the Republic 
of Yemen, 67 formed in 1990 through the unification of the (mainly Sunni) People’s 
Democratic Republic of Yemen in the south with the Zaydi Yemen Arab Republic. 

Twelver Shiism, on the other hand, has undergone a radical politicisation of its 
principal doctrines and seen an increase in political activity’ (amongst both 'ulama' 
and laypcoplc). The ' ulama' had become increasingly involved in the politics of the 
Qajar state as an opposition force. 68 This was also evident in the Iranian Constitu- 
tional Revolution (1906-9). After the First World War, the secularising government 
of Reza Shah (r. 1925-41) prevented the ' ulama ’ from making further inroads into 
the political process. 69 Reza Shah excluded the ’ulama' from power and gradually 
eroded their privilege. Religious endowments {awqaf) were confiscated, religious 
education came under state control and the role of the ’ulama' in the legal system was 
minimised. These policies, combined with a close association with the USA, were 
continued by his son, Muhammad Reza Shah. The ’u!ama'\ reaction was first 
witnessed during Prime Minister Musaddiq’s attempt to nationalise the Iranian oil 
industry in the cariy 1950s. /0 More significant w r erc the demonstrations in the early 
1960s, when religious students and others objected to the Shah’s modernisation 
policies (his so-called ‘White Revolution’). Amongst the scholars who had inspired 
and encouraged the demonstrators was Ruhallah Khumayni (Khomeini). Khomeini 
was expelled, and began to establish an opposition movement from exile in Iraq. He 
was probably the first Shiite thinker to develop a thoroughly Twelver Shiite political 
ideology. 71 In line with established tradition, he suggested that the ’ulama' had been 
delegated certain tasks during the occultation of the twelfth Imam. However Kho- 
meini, unlike his contemporaries, also included political rule, as w r cll as community 
affairs (such as tax collecting and leading prayer) in this delegation. Since the ’ulama 
could only come to power through a revolutionary movement led by a scholar, 
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Khomeini argued that it was obligatory for all the to follow any scholar with 

the political ability to lead such a movement. 72 This scholar need not be the most 
learned as had been the ease in the past (w'hcrc learning dictated a scholar’s position in 
the Shiite hierarchy). Instead this scholar needed only to have skills of political 
organisation and leadership. He called this theory ‘the mandate of the jurist’ (m/dymt 
abfaqth or, in Persian, velAyat-i faqib) y employing common Shl'itc legal terms. In 
1979, a popular movement in Iran succeeded in overthrowing the Shah, and Kho- 
meini returned from exile as its leader. He soon succeeded in further enhancing his 
power by enshrining a version of wilayat al-faqih in the constitution of the new 
Islamic Republic of Iran. 73 Khomeini, as ‘the jurist’ (al-faqih), w r as central to the 
Iranian Islamic project until his death in 1989. The factions fighting for control in 
modern Iranian politics, be they reformers or conservatives, arc, in effect, battling for 
the right to claim Khomeini’s legacy. A resolution of the debate concerning how to 
incorporate the concept of a faqih into a modern nation-state has not yet been 
resolved. 74 

Partly inspired by Iranian success. Twelver Shiites outside of Iran have undergone 
a politicisation of both community and doctrine. 75 The Iraqi Twelvers, living in the 
poor south of Iraq, have suffered under secular rule since the Arab nationalist 
Ba’thists returned to power in 1968. This led to a call by some Iraqi dissident groups 
(such as the Da'wa organisation and the Supreme Council for Islamic Revolution in 
Iraq) for an Islamic republic. Khomeini’s version of wilayat alfaqih has not gained 
great popularity amongst the Iraqi Shi'ah, who live in a state which is less religiously 
homogeneous than Twelver Shiite Iran. Thinkers such as Muhammad Baqir al-Sadr 
(d. 1980) led a Shiite reformation, though his political programme was never as 
cxplicidy expressed as that of Khomeini. 76 The regime of Saddam Hussein, in power 
since 1979, systematically excluded the majority Shiite population from effective 
political participation. 77 Even though Shiites fought and died for Iraq in its w r ar with 
Iran (between 1980 and 1989, with the religious problem of Shiite killing Shiite), 
their lack of political commitment to the Ba'thist regime was evident in the uprisings 
in the south which followed the 1990 First Gulf War. Following the collapse of the 
regime of Saddam Hussein in 2003, there continues to be vigorous debate amongst 
the 'ulama' of Kart>ala*, Najaf and the other Iraqi seminary towns on the appropriate 
type oflslamic government for Iraq. 

In Lebanon, the Twelver Shiites also live in the poor south, bordering on Israel, 
and have suffered as a result of the tension between the Lebanese and Palestinian 
groups and the state of Israel. This led to the emergence of Shiite militias, such as 
Amal and later Hizballah. Although Amal was, in part, founded by the famous, 
charismatic cleric Musi al-Sadr, it did not develop a particularly ‘religious’ ideology. 
Hizballah, supported by Iran, pronounces a much more religious programme calling 
for a (vaguely defined) Islamic state in Lebanon. Shaykh Fadl Allah, the spiritual 
leader of Hizballah, docs not advocate a Khomcinist model, but instead states that 
one of his principal aims is to ensure the rights and well-being of the Shi 'ah. 78 In both 
Lebanon and Iraq, Twelver Shiite movements have drawm on the fact that the Shi'ah 
live in relative poverty and their majority status is not recognised in the political 
structures. Any future systems of governance in either country will not, it seems, 
achieve stability, unless the needs of the Shiite constituency arc recognised. 

In general terms the modern period has seen a rise in the political activity of 
the Twelver Shiites, and an end to the political power of the Zaydl Shiite Imams. The 
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unification of north and south Yemen in 1990 has diluted the Zaydi character of 
the Yemeni state, making the re-establishment of any Zaydi Imamate a distant prospect. 
This, and the removal of the isma'lll Intimate to India in 1 843, has left the Twelvers as 
the principal Shl'itc political actors in the modern period. This dominance is such that 
the terms Shl'ah and Shiite arc used almost exclusively to refer to the Twelvers by 
journalists and political commentators, though this chapter has demonstrated the 
extensive variety of Shiite doctrines and beliefs. In terms of the future of Shiite politics, 
the Twelvers have adistinct advantage in this age of political rationalisation, the Isml'llis 
and the Zaydls have to justify the rather ‘irrational’ proposition that only those who 
claim descent from the Prophet Muhammad can claim leadership of the communin'. The 
Twelvers’ Imam, on the other hand, is in hiding and hence cannot interfere with the 
process of debate. This, perhaps, gives them a greater chance of constructing a govern- 
ance structure that can be defended within modern political discourse. 
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Chapter Six 


Historiography of Sufi Studies 
in die West 

Alexander Knysh 


Introduction 

Libraries have been witten on the phenomenon of “Islamic mysticism” or “Sufism” 
(Arab, tusawwuf) in the Muslim world, in non-Muslim Asia, and in the west. The 
definition of this term and its heuristic validity have been a matter of heated debates 
among western experts on Islamic studies . 1 In the meantime, as a contemporary 
western scholar has aptly remarked, “people end up taking up these terms to mean 
whatever they wish .” 2 One can of course denounce this conceptual and termino- 
logical “free-for-all” as deeply misleading and deplorable (which, in a sense, it is), but 
one should bear in mind that the same lack of consensus applies to practically every* 
analytical category deployed in the field of Islamic studies, including such critical ones 
as “Islam,” “fundamentalism,” “Wahhabism ,” 3 “[Islamic] modernism/reformism,” 
etc. All these and many other conceptions often mean different things to differ ent 
people and their usage varies considerably depending on the context in which they are 
deployed. If w r c still insist on having a universally acceptable definition of Sufism, w r e’ll 
have to concede that it is yet to be developed and agreed upon by western scholars. 
Docs this imply that we should simply discard the notion of “Sufism,” or, for that 
matter, all of the other analytical categories mentioned above? Interestingly, this is 
exactly what many Sufi masters of old encouraged their followers to do, citing the 
ineffability and uniqueness of mystical experience and its distinctness from one mystic 
to another. Yet, paradoxically, these same Sufi teachers have produced hundreds of 
volumes of mystical literature, which today constitutes the textual foundation of Sufi 
studies in the west . 4 

In the present chapter I will provide a survey of approaches to the study of Sufism’s 
history* in, first and foremost, w'estern scholarship with special emphasis on the last 
one hundred years. My omission of modern Islamic scholarship on the subject implies 
no disrespect for its achievements. Surveying it would require a separate study due to 
the sheer wealth of studies of Sufism that has been produced in the Middle East and 
the Muslim world as a whole over the past several decades. 

As any surv ey’, my discussion of the vicissitudes of Sufi studies in the west is per- 
force selective, incomplete and guided, in part, by my own academic background and 
research competence. Despite my critique of certain trends in the academic study of 
Sufism, in the final analysis I take a positive view of western scholarship on the subject 
and argue that, over the past century and a half, western scholars have made great 
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strides in furnishing a comprehensive understanding of its institutions, practices and 
teachings. At the same time, I will acknowledge the shortcomings of the study of 
Sufism in the west. 

Western Studies of Sufism in a Historical Perspective 

The study of Sufism in the west over the past century and a half is marked by a 
diligent quest for and accumulation of disparate facts and sources pertaining to the 
subject. This process usually went hand-in-hand with theory- building and conceptu- 
alization of the collected data, which led to the formation of influential explanatory 
models and academic “orthodoxies” that dominated western discourses on the 
subject for extended periods of time. Obviously, theory-building in any given histor- 
ical epoch is conditioned by the overall intellectual climate of the age with its 
stereotypes, conventions, prejudices, classificatory models and other kinds of domin- 
ant intellectual assumptions. They inevitably impact academic and popular depictions 
of other societies and cultures, especially those of the “exotic” and “mysterious 
Orient.” 5 While modern western views of the Far East or South Asia were, by and 
large, dictated by intellectual curiosity and pragmatic considerations (namely, trade 
and commerce, political control and profit), these geographical and cultural com- 
plexes were not perceived as sources of an imminent threat to western religious 
beliefs, ethical and moral values, and political fortunes. The Muslim world, on the 
other hand, had a long history of violent military and ideological confrontations with 
its Christian neighbors on both sides of the Mediterranean. Furthermore, unlike 
Buddhism and other “Oriental” religions, which rested on intellectual and spiritual 
premises alien to westerners, the religious foundations of Islamic societies were 
derived from a shared Judeo- Christian legacy. Muslim claims to this legacy were not 
only unwelcome, but also outright “insulting” to many members of the Christian 
clergy. This factor determined the righteous passion with which Christian scholars 
tried to counter Muslim “pretenses” to Abraham’s legacy. Christian polemical agen- 
das have insidiously penetrated and informed the mindsets of western students of 
Islam over the past century and a half. In general, the intellectual trajectory of Sufi 
studies in the west should be viewed against the background of’ European intellectual 
history in the nineteenth and twentieth centuries. A discipline that started as a first 
and foremost philological, text-centered exercise gradually evolved into a subdivision 
of “cross-religious” studies pursued by curious amateurs (diplomats, travelers, colo- 
nial officials), Biblicists, and area studies specialists, or “Orientalists.” Since their 
activities coincided with Europe’s colonial expansion in Central Asia, India, South 
East Asia, the Middle East, and North Africa, they did not remain immune from the 
colonial agendas of their respective nation-states. 

Here it is not the place to enter the debate over the role of “Orientalism” in 
shaping the image of Islam among the western public at large that was initiated by the 
US scholar and literary critic Edward Said in the late 1970s. At the same time, one 
cannot avoid it altogether while dealing with the history of western study of Islam. 
According to Said, from the early nineteenth century on western academic ap- 
proaches to Islamic societies were critically shaped by Europe’s colonial ventures in 
the Middle East and beyond. Taking his cue from Michel Foucault (1926-1984), 
Said argued that these approaches were determined first and foremost by the depen- 
dent position of the Muslim world vis-a-vis European colonial powers. In Said’s view, 
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the entire body of knowledge and discourse about the Islamic Middle East generated 
by several generations of European Orientalists was implicated in the imperialist plot 
to subjugate and control Islamic societies. The “Orient” (and “Islam”) of western 
scholarship was nothing but a series of blatant distortions and misrepresentations that 
was designed to justify and facilitate Europe’s colonial policies in the Middle East. 
Said argued that any accurate and unbiased representation of the dependent colonial 
object by the colonizing subject was simply impossible . 6 

Finally, as with any other branch of humanistic scholarship the geopolitical realities 
outlined above (namely, western colonialism and the west-east power differential), 
one should keep in mind the so-calkd subjective factor, that is, the personality of the 
investigating subject with his or her personal inclinations (sympathies and antip- 
athies), temperament, social upbringing, religious convictions, etc. The personal 
background of a scholar often colors his or her entire approach to his or her field 
of academic endeavor, in our case, to Islam and its civilization. The role of the 
subjective factor is even more pronounced when the scholar investigates the mystical 
tradition of Islam, w*hich pertains to a highly personal and elusive aspect of human 
life. While some Western academics have attempted to trivialize the mystical experi- 
ence behind Sufi teachings by treating it as any other human sensation or cognitive 
process, its deeply personal and intangible character is usually taken for granted and is 
seen as a complicating factor . 7 

The rich spiritual and intellectual legacy* of Sufism may exert such an irresistible 
attraction upon its initially “unengaged” students that some of them may occasion- 
ally become totally transformed by it and, as it were, “sucked” into its world of 
fascination and mystery. Such scholars-turned-Sufis often choose to make the study 
and dissemination of knowledge about Sufism or a particular version of it their 
personal vocation. At the opposite end of the spear um we find those who reject 
out of hand the reality and genuineness of mystical experience and declare it to be a 
deliberate sham on the part of “unscrupulous” Sufi masters seeking a higher social 
status and personal material gain through manipulating their credulous followers. 
This overly “skeptical” approach has until recently been the hallmark of Islamic 
studies in the Soviet Union. 

Apart from these objective and subjective factors, a major challenge facing western 
students of Islamic mysticism is the vast geographical spread of Sufism and its 
institutions from West Africa to China (Xinjiang) and from the Volga region to 
South Africa. Sufi doctrines, practices and institutions have differed considerably 
from one region to another as they were determined by a myriad of local factors 
and conditions. Moreover, even within one and the same region they* have changed, 
often drastically, over time. 

Sufi Studies in a Historical Perspective 

Although Europe’s exposure to Sufism occurred already in the Middle Ages, the first 
serious attempts to address it in academic terms date to the seventeenth century* 
Western scholars of that epoch were preoccupied with translating and analyzing the 
literary output of the “Soofecs,” especially, the works of such great Persian poets as 
Sa'di, Attar, Rumi, Jami and Hafiz . A quite different image of Sufism emerges from 
travelogues and personal memoirs of western visitors to the Middle East and Central 
Asia in the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries. Produced for the most part by 
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western travelers, colonial administrators and merchants, they emphasize Sufism’s 
exotic aspects as manifested in the “erratic” behavior and “strange” practices of the 
“dervishes.” In the works of this genre, literary* concerns were often intertwined with 
a desire to provide a systematic and accurate account of various Sufi practices, 
doctrines, and communities. Despite their obvious fascination with the beauty of 
Sufi literature and the exemplary* piety of individual Muslim mystics, authors of such 
works were reluctant to consider mystical propensities to be intrinsic to the Islamic 
religion. Wittingly or not, they viewed Islam as inferior to Christianity and therefore 
incapable of producing the vaulted spirituality* and sophisticated theology* they ob- 
served in Sufi texts. Yet, Western scholars were unable to furnish any conclusive 
evidence of Sufism’s “foreign” origins in the absence of sources pertaining to its 
rise and early evolution. Practically all these scholars exhibited a gamut of anti- Islamic 
prejudices of their age. Typical in this regard is the work of Joseph Garcin de Tassy 
(1794-1878), whose admiration for Persian language and literature did not prevent 
him from paying tribute to the European anti-Islamic shibboleths of his time. For 
him, Islam was but “a grossly distorted [version] of Christianity,” whose followers 
were similar to “Christian heretics” along the lines of the gnostic sect of the 
Adamites, Sufi teachings were a Muslim variant of “pantheism,” w*hich, however, 
should be distinguished from the “errors” of its Hindu counterpart. 10 However, 
despite the differences between the two, in the final analysis, they both lead their 
followers to “materialism, denial of human freedom [of action], lack of differenti- 
ation between [good and evil] actions and permission to engage in all manner of 
earthly pleasures.” 

Such views were shared by many European Orientalists of the age, who were usually 
trained as philologists or Biblical studies scholars. Their philological predilections are 
evident in their preoccupation with Sufi poetry, which they tended to treat in isolation 
from the tenets of Islam as a manifestation of “free- thinking” or even downright 
“libertarianism.” The philological background of such western academics found an 
eloquent expression in their interest in various dictionaries of Sufi terms, which, in their 
judgment, provided the indispensable key to the understanding of masterpieces ofSufi 
literature. The distinguished German Orientalist Gustav Flugel (1802-1870) accom- 
plished one of* the earliest Latin translations of the dictionaries ofSufi technical terms by 
Abu'Ali al-Jurjani (d. 816/1413) and Muhyi 1-Din Ibn Arabi (d. 638/1240). Around 
the same time, Aloys Sprenger (181 3-1 893) a German scholar employed by the British 
colonial administration of India, published a critical edition of the Sufi dictionary by 
a famous commentator on Ibn 'Arabi, *Abd al-Razzaq al-Kashani (d. 730/1329 or 
735/1334). These works, together with the monumental collection ofSufi biograph- 
ies by r Abd al- Rah man al-Jami (d. 898/1492), which was edited in 1859 by the prolific 
British Orientalist William Nassau Lees (1825-1889), formed the foundation for the 
subsequent advancement ofSufi studies in Europe. 

All major “histories of Islam” that appeared in Europe between the 1850s and 
1890s contain at least a cursory discussion of Islamic mysticism. Their authors tended 
to draw* a sharp distinction between Sufism and mainstream Islam (both Sunni and 
Shi'i) and to treat the former as a foreign importation from one or the other religious 
and philosophical system, especially Hinduism, Nco- Platonism, and the Christian 
monastic tradition. 11 In his influential Gcschicbte (Ur herruhenden Id ten des Liams 
Alfred von Kroner (1828-1889) addressed Sufism in the context of his overall thesis 
regarding Islam's “dominant ideas.” Although the main thrust of his w*ork was 
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formulated in opposition to the attempts of his predecessors to trace the specificity of 
Islamic civilization to the linguistic and racial characteristics of Muslim peoples, von 
Kroner displayed similar racial stereotypes in his discussion of Sufism. Thus, he 
consistently derived ascetic and mystical tendencies in Islam from extraneous sources, 
tracing the “ascetic aspects” of Sufism back to Christian monasticism and its “con- 
templative” clement to the “Buddhist-Hindu” influences mediated by the Persian 
cultural milieu. 12 This latter influence eventually suppressed Sufism’s “monastic” 
element and rendered it “contemplative” rather than “ascetic.” This event marked 
the beginning of the “decline” and “degeneration” not only of Islamic mysticism but 
also of Islam as a whole. Such ideas informed western views of Sufism throughout the 
second half of the nineteenth century. 

With European colonial expansion in the Middle East and South Asia in the early 
nineteenth century, western studies of Islamic mysticism acquired pragmatic dimen- 
sions. This pragmatic approach was dictated by the exigencies of colonial policy in 
Algeria for the French, in Indonesia for the Dutch, and in India and Egypt for the 
British. It was pursued primarily by European colonial administrators, who were 
concerned with Sufism’s potential to rally the Muslim masses against colonial rule. 
Their intellectual endeavor, which a western scholar has dubbed as “police report 
scholarship,” 13 existed alongside academic Orientalism, whose practitioners w r crc 
preoccupied with the recovery and translation of the intellectual and literary legacy* 
of Islam’s “golden age” (the ninth to eleventh centuries ce). The academics, for their 
part, were patently uninterested in the current condition of Islamic societies, which 
they viewed as one of “decay” and “stagnation,” both socially and culturally. 
“Applied Orientalists,” on the other hand, usually had a rather vague idea of the 
past glory of Islamic civilization and were concerned primarily with its “here and 
now.” Many of them came from a military background - the earliest studies of 
Maghribi Sufism were undertaken by French army officers: Edouard dc Nevcu, 
Charles Brosselard, Henri Duvcyricr, 14 and so on. This pragmatic trend in French 
Orientalist scholarship culminated in the influential book Ma rabouths et khouan 
(1884) by the French infantry captain Louis Rinn. In the introduction to his study, 
Rinn promised his readers a “comprehensive” and “impartial” discussion of the 
history and customs of North African Sufi brotherhoods. 15 However, in examining 
the antagonistic relations between members of the sharifian lineages ( marabouibs ) 
and leaders of various Sufi brotherhoods he consistently advised his colonial superiors 
to avail themselves of this antagonism in order to consolidate French control over the 
colony. 16 In discussing the origins of Sufism, Rinn repeated the already familiar 
notion that it can be traced back to “ancient Indian philosophy,” while also pointing 
out similarities between some key elements of Sufism in the Maghrib and Berber 
culture 17 - a tribute to the French view* that the latter was incompatible with “Arab 
Islam” and developed its own version of the Islamic religion. On the other hand, his 
statistical data regarding the numerical strength and geographical location of various 
Maghribi brotherhoods is highly valuable. 

The works of the Frenchmen Alfred Lc Chatclier, Octave Dcpont and Xavier 
Coppolani are based on similar premises. The former examined the history and 
composition of eighteen Sufi brotherhoods that w r crc active in the Hijaz (primarily 
in Mecca). In discussing the political and military* potential of the powerful Sanusiyya 
brotherhood of Libya, Lc Chatclier justified his intellectual endeavor by the fact the 
object of his study was a major obstacle to the French mission civi lisas rue in the 
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African continent. 18 Lc Chatciicr’s descriptions of his sojourn in Mecca bear a 
striking resemblance to an intelligence report from an undercover agent in an 
enemy camp. The French colonial anxieties over the Maghribi Sufi brotherhoods 
found a dramatic expression in the colossal book by the French colonial officials 
Dcpont and Coppolani, which summarized the results of several decades of French 
scholarship in France’s North Alrican colonies. (Commissioned by the governor 
general of Algeria, it was intended to provide a panoramic picture of Sufism from 
its inception up to the end of the nineteenth century. In dealing with the problem of 
Sufism’s origins, the authors sought to trace it back to Neo-Platonic ideas. At the 
same time, they identified other influences that left their imprint on Sufi doctrines 
and practices, including Berber “animism,” the ancient Mithra cult, Manichacism, 
and Christian monasticism. 19 While acknowledging the role of these and other 
“external influences,” the authors nevertheless were careful to point out that mystical 
experience is shared by all human beings regardless of their association with any 
particular religious creed or philosophical doctrine. As with Rinn and Lc Chatclicr, 
Dcpont and Coppolani regarded Sufi brotherhoods as a major threat to French 
colonial presence in North Africa. Therefore, they insisted that any attempt at 
resistance on the part of their members should be immediately and forcefully sup- 
pressed. 20 

The usefulness of French colonial scholarship on the Maghrib has been a nutter of 
academic disputes. Some western academics have argued that, if shorn of its colonial 
agendas, it can provide valuable first-hand data about the condition and structures of 
North African Sufi brotherhoods in the nineteenth and early twentieth centuries. 
Others, following Edward Said, insist that the faulty ideological premises of French 
colonial scholars have effectively rendered their works useless, for their biases deter- 
mined the ways in which they selected and arranged their data. 21 

Given the importance of organized Sufism in Ottoman politics and social life, it is 
hardly surprising that it came under close scrutiny by western observers. Studies of 
Ottoman Sufi brotherhoods were undertaken by the American diplomat John P. 
Brown (1814-1 872) and the German and British scholars Georg Jacob, Hans Joa- 
chim Kissling, Franz Babinger, Lucy Garnett, Frederick William Hasluck, to name 
but a few. In British India, the study of Sufism by colonial officers displayed the 
political concerns and anxieties similar to those of the French. In imperial Russia, 
interest in Sufism was sparked by Russia’s colonial ambitions on its southern borders 
as well as its geopolitical rivalry with the Ottoman Empire. Contemporary Russian 
views of Sufism mirrored those of the French and the British. Among its various 
manifestations, Caucasian miuridiznt 22 was viewed by Russian authors as particularly 
detrimental to Russian geopolitical aspirations. The negative tone of Russian aca- 
demic and journalistic coverage of miuridizm was determined by the fierce resistance 
to the Russian conquest on the part of the mountaineers of Daghestan and Chechnya 
throughout the first part of the nineteenth century (the so-called “Caucasian War”). 
Russian writers depicted the leaders of the local branches of the Naqshbandi tariqa as 
calculating politicians who exploited the “blind fanaticism” of their misguided Sufi 
followers (Rus. miuridy) to lurthcr their political and military goals. The adepts of 
Imam Shamil (Shamwil), who belonged to the Khalidi branch of the Naqshbandi Sufi 
order, w ere portrayed by Russian scholars, military commanders and colonial admin- 
istrators 23 as the instigators and backbone of the and- Russian resistance. Similar 
apprehensions were expressed by Russian colonial officials in Central Asia, where at 
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least one rebellion was attributed to the “agitation” of the local Sufi masters called 
isfans . 24 

The fears of the “rebellious nature” of Sufi brotherhoods expressed by some 
Russian and European scholars seem to corroborate Said's thesis regarding Oriental- 
ism's connivance and complicity in their countries’ colonial projects. At the same 
time, colonial agendas were not nearly as strongly pronounced in the wo As of 
“armchair” academics, whose works evince biases of a different kind, namely, a 
comiction that Islam is incapable of producing a sophisticated spirituality associated 
with “philosophical Sufism.” The link between this conviction and the European 
colonial project is not as straightforward, although it is certainly not unrelated to 
Europe’s self- perception as the beacon of “progress.” On the other hand, the 
substantial and sincere efforts by western academics to unravel the complex phenom- 
enon of Islamic mysticism cannot be summarily attributed to their pragmatic desire to 
advance and justify the European colonization of the Muslim worid. 


The Founding Discourses 

Great strides were made in the study of Sufism by scholars whose academic careers 
straddled the nineteenth and twentieth centuries. This was the time of the titans of 
European Islamology, whose intellectual legacy was destined to shape the subsequent 
development of this discipline. All these scholars were eager to identify' the place of 
Sufi teachings, literature, and practices vis-a-vis “orthodox” Islam. They were less 
interested in Sufism's institutional and organizational dimensions, which was the 
logical outcome of their training as philologists. As with their predecessors, the 
question of Sufism's beginnings loomed large in their scholarship. Thus, in seeking 
to identify the provenance of mystical piety in Islam the great Hungarian scholar 
Ignaz Goldzihcr (1850-1921), advanced a thesis of the two principal sources of 
Sufism. 25 The first, characterized as “ascetic- practical,” was, in his view, “indigen- 
ous” to Islam. It w f as inspired by the frugal and world-renouncing ways of the 
Prophet and some of his close companions. 26 The “mystic-speculative” trend in 
Sufism was a result of Islam’s contact with the culturally and religiously sophisticated 
societies of the Middle East and South Asia. The “ascetic-practical” impulse was 
shaped by the “secularization” of the Muslim state under the Umayyads. The 
“mystic-speculative” impulse originated in Nco- Platonism and was later augmented 
by elements from other religious systems, especially those that emphasized the idea of 
love of God and union with him (c.g.. Gnosticism). According to Goldzihcr, the idea 
of love between man and God reached its culmination in the teaching of al-Hallaj 
(d. 310/922), who deliberately sought martyrdom in order to reunite with his divine 
beloved. In his influential study of Islamic exegesis, Goldzihcr was the first western 
scholar to turn his attention to Sufi methods of Qur'an interpretation. In Goldzihcr's 
view', Sufi cxcgctcs embraced the allegorical method of Qur’an interpretation, which 
set them apart from the “mainstream” Sunni commentators who focused on the 
historical, legal and philological aspects of the Muslim scripture. The Sufi fascination 
with the allegorical message of the scripture bears a close resemblance to (and was 
probably derived from) the Shi'i and Isma’ili “esoteric” concepts of the Islamic 
revelation 27 that focused on its hidden allusions to the special role of their imams 
against the background of Nco- Platonic cmanationist cosmology. In Goldzihcr's 
opinion, in the eastern areas of the Muslim world Islamic mysticism came under 
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the influence of Buddhism and Hinduism in both theory and practice. 28 In sum, Gold- 
zihcr believed that from its beginnings in a simple renunciant piety (probably borrowed 
from Christian monastkism ) Sufism evolved into a metaphysical doctrine of Nco- 
Platonk inspiration, which, in turn, engendered a pantheistic concept of the world - a 
notion reminiscent of, and partly derived from - the Indian religious traditions. 29 For 
Goldzihcr, the work of the great Muslim theologian al-Ghazali (d. 505/1 111) marked 
the critical turning point in Sufism’s history, because it “brought Sufism out of its 
isolation from the dominant conception of religion and established it as a standard 
element of the Muslim believer’s life.” Al-Ghazali ’s seminal work, the Revivification 
of the Sciences of Reliction, was a bold attempt to reform Islam and, in Goldzihcr ’s words, 
“instill new life into the dry bones of the prevailing Islamic theology.” 30 For him, al- 
Ghazali was a scholar of exceptional intellectual stature, whose great intellectual stature 
helped to integrate Sufism into the body of “official” Islam. 

While Goldzihcr ’s investigations were based almost exclusively on the analysis of 
Sufi texts from various periods, his Dutch colleague Christiaan Snouck Hurgronjc 
(1857-1936) combined archival work with field observations of “Islam in practice,” 
which was made possible by his status as a high-ranking colonial officer in the service 
of the Dutch state. His awareness of sometimes dramatk discrepancies between the 
injunctions of normative Islam and the situation “on the ground” made him sensitive 
to the dangers of generalizing about the Islamic religion and its followers. 
Like Goldzihcr, Snouck Hurgronjc considered Sufism to be a product of Islam’s 
encounter with some pre- Islamic religious and philosophical systems, namely Neo- 
platonism, Christianity, and, somewhat later, Hinduism and Buddhism. Snouck 
Hurgronjc rejected Louis Massignon’s attempts to derive Islamk mysticism exclu- 
sively from the Qur’an and the Sunna of the Prophet. 31 For him, Islam was first and 
foremost a “cross” between Judaism and Christianity, both of which contained 
mystical elements that contributed to the rise of Sufism. Snouck Hurgronjc discerned 
several principal trends within mystical Islam: (1) “sensual,” that is, derived from the 
personal experience of the deity by the mystk, who tended to couch it into bacchic or 
erotic symbols; (2) “moral and ethical,” which impelled the Muslim to cleanse his 
soul of all mundane attachments and to prepare it for the contemplation of God 
through austere ascetk exercises, pious meditation and acts of self-abnegation; (3) 
“speculative,” which developed under the influence of the Neo- Platonic doctrine of 
emanation and gradually evolved into a tull-blown monistic metaphysics. 32 In ad- 
dressing the causes of the wide dissemination of ascetic and mystical tendencies 
among the Muslims Snouck Hurgronje cited the widespread Muslim disenchantment 
with the dry scholasticism of Muslim jurists and theologians. It was acutely perceived 
and eloquently artkulated by al-Ghazali who, in Snouck Hurgronjc’s opinion, 
“rejected” the study of jurisprudence (fiqb) and speculative theology ( kalam ) in 
favor of the intuitive experiential knowledge espoused by the Sufis. 33 According to 
Snouck Hurgronjc, by emphasizing God’s immanent presence in this world Sufi 
doctrines inevitably clashed with the Quranic idea of* God’s absolute transcendence 
vis-a-vis his creation. This feature of Sufism, in his view; along with its tolerance 
toward other religions and beliefs, allowed it to overcome the intolerant and cxdu- 
sivist spirit of “scriptural” Islam, making it a perfect forum for dialogue with other 
religious traditions. 34 

While both Goldzihcr and Snouck Hurgronjc were, in the final analysis, sympa- 
thetic toward Sufism, the doyen of German Orientalism Carl Becker (1876-1933) 
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was much less sanguine. For him, Sufism’s fixation on the internal life of the 
individual amounted to “the barren gymnastics of the soul” and, in its extreme 
forms, to the religious “nihilism” which logically leads to “unbelief and pantheism.” 
Sufism, in Becker’s view, served no practical purpose, since it inculcated in its 
followers fruitless quietism and indifference toward the conditions of the world 
around them. Becker’s low opinion of Sufism can be attributed to his Lutheran 
convictions as well as his political career and social stance: for several years he served 
as Germany’s minister of culture. 35 

Another German scholar, Richard Hartmann (1881-1965), made Sufism his pri- 
mary area of* research. Focusing on what he regarded as the “classical” period of 
Sufism’s history and its major representative Abu 1-Qasim al-Qushayri (d. 465/ 
1072), 36 Hartmann once again endeavored to resolve the problem of the origins of 
Sufism. His analysis of the work of al-Qushayri was informed by Becker’s notion of 
Islam as “a (typical] sample of* religious syncretism.” In line with this premise, 
Hartmann sought to trace some principal Sufi concepts back to their “origins” in 
other religious and philosophical traditions, especially Flinduism, Manic hac ism. 
Shamanism, and Mithra’s cult. Since these belief systems enjoyed wide currency in 
the Muslim East, especially in Khurasan, which was al-Qushayri’s homeland, the 
latter, in Hartmann’s view, could not remain immune to them. Within Islam, Hart- 
mann noticed some striking similarities between Sufi and Shi'i csoccricism 37 - an idea 
that, as we shall sec, was brought to fruition in the studies of Henry Corbin and 
Scyyed Hosscin Nasr. At the same time, Hartmann acknowledged that these obvious 
parallels may, at closer examination, turn out to be mere coincidences. Hence his 
constant caveats and reluctance to pass a final verdict on the issue of* Sufism’s 
beginnings. 38 In the end, Hartmann proved to be incapable of breaking away from 
the dominant intellectual paradigm of his age, which encouraged scholars to regard 
similarities between religious teachings and intellectual paradigms as evidence of 
causal relations between them. 

Hartmann’s interest in the roots of Islamic mysticism w r as shared by many of his 
contemporaries. In his monumental Literary History of Persia the British scholar 
Edward Browne (1862-19 26) oudined several approaches to this issue in the Orien- 
talist literature of his time. One regarded Sufism as a natural development of the 
mystical elements inherent in the Quran and the teachings of the Prophet Muham- 
mad. From this viewpoint, any quest for its external roots is meaningless. According 
to the other approach (Edward Palmer et al_), Sufism is an Indian and Persian reaction 
to the “Semitic genius” of the Arabs. The third thesis viewed Neo-Platonism as the 
principal source of mystical trends in Islam. Finally, the fourth thesis argued that 
Sufism arose as an “orthodox” trend within Islam only to be impregnated by 
“foreign” influences at the later stages of its evolution. The latter seems to have 
been Browne’s own position, 39 although, like Palmer, he averred that Sufism had “its 
chief home, if not the centre and w'dl-spring, in Persia.” 40 

Taking his cue from von Krcmer’s monumental study of the history* of Islamic 
ideas, the Scottish-Amcrican missionary and scholar Douglas Macdonald <1865- 
1943) proposed the following tripartite classification of the trends within Islamic 
mysticism: ( 1 ) the first trend evolved from the ascetic and quictist elements of 
Muhammad’s teachings into an ascetic- mystical piety which was eventually accepted 
by the majority of Muslim scholars as “orthodox,” especially following al-Ghazali’s 
“reconciliation” of “official” Islam and Islamic mysticism; (2) the “speculative” 




trend that developed under a strong influence of Neo- Platonism and Eastern Chris- 
tianity (monasticism, the Pseudo Dionysius- Arcopagitc, Stephan bar Sudaili, etc.); 
(3) the “pantheistic” trend which was introduced into Islam by al-Bistami and al- 
Hallaj and which was totally “alien” to the Islamic doctrine of a transcendent God. 42 
While this classification was rather standard for his age, Macdonald’s attempts to 
consider mystical experience in Islam from the viewpoint of parapsychology (i.c., as 
an “auto-hypnosis” or “auto-suggestion” of sorts) were novel. 43 

An important contribution to the study of Islamic mysticism was made by the 
prolific British scholar, Reynold A. Nicholson (1868-1945). A man of unusual 
linguistic talents who mastered the three principal languages of “classical” Islam, 
he, through his study of the Sufi poetry of Jalal al-Din Rumi, came to the realization 
of the necessity* to write an intellectual history of Islamic mysticism. 44 As a result, he 
undertook a life-long study of early Sufi literature that contained the “rudiments” of 
the later Sufi intellectual universe. In Nicholson’s view, later Sufi ideas and literary 
conventions were simply incomprehensible to anyone who was not familiar with their 
antecedents, as explicated by the Sufi “classics” of the ninth and tenth centuries ce 45 
As with many of his predecessors and contemporaries, Nicholson adhered to the 
thesis of “multiple influences” and warned his readers against trying to derive such a 
complex phenomenon as Sufism from any single source, be it Eastern Christianity, 
Neo -Platonism, Gnosticism, Buddhism, etc. Yet, in his view*, it was equally absurd to 
consider Sufism to be a native Islamic phenomenon that organically grew out of 
Qur’anic precepts and the prophetic Sunna 46 

Similar hypotheses of the origins of mystical tendencies in Islam were advanced by 
Nicholson’s colleagues, especially the Dutch Arendt Wcnsinck (1882-1939), the 
Swedish Henrik Nyberg (1889-1974), and the British Margaret Smith (1884- 
1970). Each of them recognized that the mystical movement in Islam can be traced 
to several “foreign” sources, yet each of them emphasized the role of one such source 
over the other. Their choice of this principal influence usually reflected their own 
academic background and intellectual predilections. Thus, Wcnsinck, who specialized 
in Eastern Christianity and Judaism (especially their Neo-Platonic elaborations), 
considered them to be the principal fount of Sufi ideas and practices. For him, Sufism 
was an Islamic variant of “Semitic 47 mysticism,” which itself was a product of Neo- 
Plat onk philosophy. As for “eastern influences” (namely, Hinduism and Buddhism), 
they w ere marginal, 48 because they went against the grain of the monotheistic spirit 
of the “Semitic mentality.” Interestingly, he considered the interaction between 
the Christian (Aramaic) and Islamic (Arabic) variants of “Semitic mysticism” to be 
a two-way process. While in the beginning Muslim ascetics and mystics borrowed 
their theories and practices from the Christian monks of Syria and Iraq, by the 
thirteenth century ce Sufi ideas had come to serve as a source of inspiration for 
Eastern Christian mystics. 

Margaret Smith’s interest in Islamic mysticism was sparked by her study of Chris- 
tian monastic movements in Egypt, Syria and Iraq. 49 As with Wcnsinck, she consid- 
ered the rise of Sufism to be a natural continuation of the Christian mystical tradition 
in a new religious environment. Hence, various Sufi practices, such as the mortifica- 
tion of the flesh, night vigils, various kinds of vows and self-imposed strictures can be 
traced back to the monastic tradition of Eastern Christendom. 50 Smith’s emphasis on 
the Christian roots of Islamic mysticism led her to question Nicholson’s theory* of its 
Nco-Platonk inspiration. In her opinion, Neo-Platonic influences were never direct; 
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rather, they were always mediated by the teachings and writings of the Church fathers 
and Aramaic -speaking monks from Syria and Iraq. One channel of Christian influ- 
ences on early Islam was intermarriages between Arab conquerors and Christian 
women, who passed on their Christian values and ideals (including asceticism and 
mysticism) to their children. 51 The latter in turn disseminated them among the 
Muslim masses. Even “pantheism,” which was adopted by some Sufi groups, was 
not borrowed by them from India and Central Asia, but from the writings of some 
Christian mystics, such as St. Clement of Alexandria, St. Basil the Great, St. Gregory* 
of Nyssa, St. Macarius of Egypt, Aphraates the Monk, and Isaac of Nineveh. 52 Smith’s 
occasional references to universal “age-old desire of the human soul for God and its 
longing to attain to communion with Him” 53 do not offset the obvious pro-Chris - 
tian bias of her academic work. At the same time, her examination of the ascetic and 
mystical movements of the Hellenistic and early medieval Middle East in a compara- 
tive perspective was illuminating and timely. 

The tendency to see Sufism as a trend in Islam most akin to Christianity found an 
enthusiastic exponent in the great Spanish Arabist Miguel Asdn Palacios (1871- 
1944). For him, Sufi spirituality' (which he admired) was, in essence, a borrowing 
from the Christian religion. In accord with this premise, the sophisticated mystical 
teaching of the great Andalusian-Arab thinker Ibn 'Arabs was but “Christianized 
Islam” ( islam crissinanizaA o). In Asin Palacios’s studies, Islam’s thinkers of mystical 
slant such as al-Ghazali and Ibn 'Arabi w*crc consistently compared to the great 
Spanish mystics San Juan dc la Cruz and Santa Teresa of Jesus. At the same time, 
Asin Palacios w*as careful to emphasize that borrowing was not unidirectional; Islam, 
too, could occasionally* influence Christian theology' and culture (as was the ease with 
Dante, whose portrayal of heaven and hell was, according to Asin Palacios, influenced 
by r Muslim eschatological teachings 54 ). Yet, in the final analysis, Islam’s intellectual 
and spiritual vitality* was an organic outcome of its appropriation of* some key 
elements of the Christian religion. 

The work of the French scholar Louis Massignon (1883-1962) marked a radical 
departure from the Orientalist obsession with the extraneous roots of Islamic mysti- 
cism. After analyzing the technical terminology* of early Sufism (up to the fourth/ 
tenth century'), Massignon arrived at the conclusion that its origins can be found in 
the Qur’anic text itself* and, therefore, one need not look any further. While the 
original meaning of the Qur’anic narrative w*as reinterpreted by the creators of* the 
Sufi tradition in accord with their mystical experiences, this does not negate the fact 
that the principal Sufi ideas w*erc based on a profound meditation on, and internal- 
ization of, the meaning of the Muslim revelation, not on any sources external to 
Islam. 55 According to Massignon, the fact of borrowing from such a source is 
difficult, if not impossible to prove, unless one can produce a decisive textual evidence 
to substantiate it. In most eases, such evidence simply* docs not exist. Why, then, not 
assume that certain similarities between Sufism and other mystical traditions are 
determined by the analogical workings of the human psyche. Hence, in Massignon’s 
view*, Sufism is essentially an “autochthonous” phenomenon within Islam that cannot 
be satisfactorily explained by references to “foreign” influences. 5 * Ascetic tendencies 
in Islam emerged as a result of the intense “internalization” of the Islamic revelation 
by' some othcrworidly-mindcd Companions of the Prophet. Their ascetic propen- 
sities, gradually augmented by' mystical ideas, found ready acceptance among the 
Muslims of Iraq and Khurasan. Such ideas were indigenous to Islam, as they w*cre 




extracted from the Quranic text by mean* of an interne meditation on its esoteric 
dimensions. Gradually, there emerged in Sufism the “heretical” idea of the possibility 
of a union between the mystic and the divine, which was remarkably similar to the 
Christian doctrine of incarnation. It reached its ultimate expression in the preaching 
of the “mystical martyr” al-Husayn b. Mansur al-Hallaj (d. 310/922), whose life and 
death symbolize the apotheosis of mystical experience in Islam. 57 After his execution 
on charges of “incarnationism” ( hutul ), Sufism entered the period of “fossilization” 
and spiritual “decline” which was exemplified by the domination of the doctrine of 
“existential monism” associated with Ibn Arabi (d. 638/1240) and his school. 
Among the causes of that “decline,” according to Massignon, was the impregnation 
of the “primeval” mystical experience symbolized by al-Hallaj with the “speculative” 
element artificially transplanted onto Islam from external sources, especially 
“Hellenistic philosophy.”* 8 

Massignon ’s vision of Sufi history and of various types of mystical experience in 
Islam have been detailed elsewhere 59 and need not be repeated here. I will limit 
myself to a few remarks about his overall approach to Sufism and its impact on 
subsequent western scholarship on the subject. While on the face of it, Massignon 
advocated the theory of the Qur'ank origins of Islamic mysticism, in his spirited and 
deeply sympathetic portrayal of al-Hallaj he implicitly drew a parallel between his 
martyrdom and the “passion” of Jesus Christ. 60 In a similar vein, al-Hallaj’s theory of 
two natures, human and divine ( nasut/lahut), which can be united in certain per- 
fected human individuals, was, in Massignon’* depiction, nothing but an Islamic 
version of* Christology. 61 The fact that he elevated al-Hallaj over all other Sufis 
both before and after him betrays Massignon ’s Christian predilections 62 and his 
implicit (and perhaps unconscious) desire to “Christianize” the Sufi martyr. Thus, 
paradoxically, Massignon has found himself in the same camp as another Catholic 
student of Sufism, Miguel Asin Palacios. One should address, at least briefly, Mas- 
signon’s method of reading mystical texts. According to him, the true cognition of a 
mystical phenomenon becomes possible only through a profound transformation of 
the cognizant subject by the object of his cognizance. By consistcndy re-living and 
internalizing the mystical experience of al-Hallaj, Massignon strove not just to explain 
it to his contemporaries, but also to participate in its “sanctity” and the “divine 
grace” associated with it. 63 In other words, Massignon ’s goal in his examination of 
Islamic mysticism was, among others, to enrich and deepen his own personal experi- 
ence of the divine. As such, his work can hardly be described as strictly academic, 
although in the end one cannot deny that he has contributed in important ways to 
our understanding of al-Hallaj’s controversial legacy and of early Sufism as a whole. 

Not everyone was convinced by Massignon ’s insistence on the Qur'anic roots of 
Islamic mysticism. Among his opponents one should mention Max Horten (1874- 
1945), a distinguished German scholar who specialized in “Oriental philosophies.” 
An expert on Indian systems of thought, he denied the Christian doctrine of Sufism’s 
origins advanced by Miguel Asin Palacios, while at the same time disagreeing with 
Louis Massignon's “Qur'anic theory.” As one would expect from a specialist of his 
background, he emphasized Indian (especially Vcdantic) influences on Sufism, which 
he spotted in the teachings of al-Bistami, al-Junayd, and al-Hallaj. Thus, he claimed 
that in al-Hallaj we find a typical “Brahmank thinker,” 64 whose teaching flew in the 
face of the standard Islamic notion of a transcendent God w ith its emphasis on God’s 
immanent presence in the world and its natural phenomena. 6 * To prove his point, 
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Horten undertook a thorough examination of the terminology of early Sufism, but 
arrived at opposite conclusions to those of Massignon. However, in the end, he failed 
to persuade the majority* of his colleagues, 66 who found Massignon’s thesis to be 
more convincing, even though they did not necessarily embrace it. 

Ma&signon’s examination of the formative period of Islamic mysticism was not 
unique. The Swedish bishop Tor Andrac (1885-1947) conducted a study of the first 
Sufi manuals and biographical collections by al-Sulami (d. 412/1021), Abu Nu'aym 
al-Isbahani (d. 429/1037), and al-Qushayri. Andrae’s view of the origins of ascetic 
and mystical elements in Islam was rather ambiguous. As a student of the life of 
Muhammad and the early history of Islam, Andrac was aware of the presence of 
ascetic and mystical tendencies in the Muslim community from its very inception. 67 
However, according to Andrac, Muhammad’s teaching was itself a product of Chris- 
tian infiucnces. As for the earliest Muslim ascetics and mystics, their worldview was 
permeated by the ideas borrowed from the Christian monks and anchorites of Syria 
and Northern Arabia. 68 Like Massignon, Andrac considered the third/ninth and the 
fourth/tenth centuries to have been the period of an active creative elaboration of 
mystical theories and practices by a handful of talented pious individuals. It was 
followed by a gradual “decline” that occurred, at least in part, through the intro- 
duction into Sufism of speculative and metaphysical methods that were intrinsically 
“alien” to the irrational foundations of mystical experience. 

To summarize, one can argue that by the 1960s the study of Islamic mysticism 
established its Sitz im Ltbtn within the field of western (primarily European) Orien- 
talism. By building on the foundations established by a handful of nineteenth-century 
pioneers, their twentieth -century successors generated a considerable body of aca- 
demic literature that included both editions of - for the most part - early Sufi writings 
and analytical studies of individual Sufi masters as well as principal Sufi theories and 
practices. Their approaches to Sufism varied, often considerably, reflecting their 
diverse academic backgrounds and interests on the one hand and their personal 
intellectual and religious predispositions on the other. Yet, the problem of Sufism’s 
origins and of “external influences” on its development remained at the center of 
academic attention. At the risk of oversimplification, one can say that there emerged 
two major approaches to Sufism in western scholarship. One, which can be charac- 
terized as “historicist,” emphasized the concrete circumstances of Sufism’s evolution 
across time and space, viewing it as an uninterrupted linear progression of individuals, 
concepts, and ideas. 69 Parallel to it w r c find a tendency to consider Sufism as a kind of 
“trans- historical” spirituality which, while not immune to its concrete social, eco- 
nomical, and political environment, enjoyed a certain degree of independence from it, 
thereby reflecting a set of “constants” of the human psyche (namely, the eternal 
human aspiration to a higher reality and to a unitivc/monistic vision of the world). 
These approaches did not necessarily negate each other, as Massignon’s masterful 
study of the Hallajian legacy finely demonstrated. 

The pragmatic trend in Sufi studies, on the other hand, developed in response to 
the exigencies of European colonial politics in the Middle East and North Africa. 
Dowm-to-earth and sober, it left little room for the cmpathic appreciation in the Sufi 
tradition that characterized the work of Massignon or Asin Palacios. While calling it 
“police -report scholarship” is probably an exaggeration, the field data assembled by 
colonial administrators-cum-scholars was definitely shaped by their colonial and 
imperial presuppositions and anxieties. At the same time, it would be wrong to 




write their works oft* altogether, especially in view of the scarcity of “impartial 1 ’ 
historical sources, assuming that such exist. Moreover, colonial scholarship that 
focused on the organizational and social aspects of Sufism felicitously offset the 
obsession with “classical” Sufi literature that we observe in the academic studies 
produced in European universities, seminaries, and scholarly societies. These wo 
types of scholarship were intertwined and could sometimes be found in the work of 
one and the same scholar, Snoock Hurgronje being just one example of many. 

Sufi Studies in Russia and the Soviet Union 
in the Tw entieth Century 

The vicissitudes of Russian studies of Islam in general and Sufism in particular were 
closely linked to the country’s tumultuous political history in the twentieth century, 
namely, the Russian Revolution of 1917, the establishment of the Communist regime 
and the imposition of its ideology on all spheres of intellectual life in the Soviet 
Union. All these events had a profound impact on the popular and scholarly attitudes 
toward religion in Soviet Russia and its dominions. In the decades immediately 
preceding the Revolution, approaches to Sufism in Russian scholarship were similar 
to, and often derivative from, those of the western Orientalists discussed in the 
preceding sections. Their works were pored over by students at several “Oriental” 
departments of Russian universities located in Moscow*, St. Petersburg and Kazan. 
Western Orientalist scholarship had a deep formative influence on Russian academic 
views of Islam and its various manifestations, including Sufism. 

The two principal Russian authorities on Sufism in pre- Revolutionary Russia, Aga- 
fangel Krymskii (1871-1942) and Valentin Zhukovskii (1858-1919), specialized in 
classical Persian poetry. Like their European colleagues, they were w r ell aware that it 
could not be properly understood and interpreted without at least a modicum of 
knowledge of Sufi theories and practices. Like many of his European colleagues, 
Krymskii considered Sufism to be essentially “alien,” if not outright “hostile” to the 
spirit of Islamic revelation. 70 Sufism developed under the pervasive influence of Syrian 
Christianity and “Buddhlst-Pcrsian teachings.” In Krymskii’s view, “the Arab charac- 
ter was [inherently) incapable of mystical feeling.” Hence, mystical teachings devel- 
oped primarily in the Persian cultural and intellectual milieu and were vigorously 
opposed by the “nomocentric” Arabs. 71 The inequitable socio-economic conditions 
and political turmoil of the early Caliphate facilitated their adoption by the Muslim 
masses and subsequent blossom. In Krymskii’s opinion, “the periods of Sufism’s 
flowering usually coincide with the times of tremendous suffering of the common 
folk,” 72 when ordinary Muslims w f crc forced to seek spiritual consolation in mysticism. 

Krymskii’s colleague Valentin Zhukovskii w r as reluctant to nuke such broad gen- 
eralizations. He was more interested in the evolution of concrete Sufi concepts and 
literary topoi. For this purpose, he focused his attention on the earliest layer of 
Persian literature pertaining to Sufism, namely, the legacy of Abu 1-Hasan al-Khar- 
aqani (d. 425/1033), ’Abdallah al-Ansari (d. 481/1089), and Abu Sa'id b. Abi 
1-Khayr Mavhani (d. 441/1049). His painstaking edition and analysis of the first 
Persian treatise on “Sufi science” by al-Jullabi and Huiwiri (d. between 465/1072 
and 469/1077) has retained its usefulness even today/* 

The first Russian Arabist to undertake a serious study of Sufism was Aleksandr 
Shmidt (Schmidt). A student of Ignaz Goldziher, he dedicated his early research to 
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the famous Egyptian scholar and Sufi 'Abd al-Wahhab al-Sha’rani (d. 973/1565). In 
his introduction to the study of al-Sha'rani’s oeuvre, Shmidt nude some important 
remarks about the Sufi movement in Islam as a whole with special reference to the 
methods of the transmission of knowledge from the Sufi master to his disciples, 
which, at that time, was a little-known subject. For Shmidt, the popularity of Sufism 
can be attributed, at least in part, to the dire socio-economic conditions of late 
medieval Muslim societies, which impelled ordinary believers to seek consolation in 
God through the mediation of a charismatic Sufi master. However, unlike Krymskii 
who neglected to substantiate his “socio-economic” explanation of Sufism's popu- 
larity with any historical evidence, Shmidt provided a wealth of carefully selected 
historical facts about the plight of the Egyptian masses during al-ShaYani’s lifetime. 
His portrait of the great Egyptian Sufi master was thus deeply grounded in historical 
and textual evidence, which makes it, in some respects, unsurpassed even today/ 4 

Parallel to the academic study of Sufi Islam by Krymskii, Zhukovskii, and Shmidt, 
we find a substantial body of literature on various aspects of “everyday” Sufism, 
which w r as produced by Russian officials in Russia's colonial domains (primarily in the 
Caucasus and Central Asia). As we have already observed, this kind of literature had 
the tendency' to focus on the political and social role of organized, or tariqa , Sufism 
with a view to gauging its potential to resist or undermine the metropolis’s colonial 
designs. At the same time, by virtue of their presence “in the field” the authors of 
these works were able to furnish a w r calth of information on how Sufism and its 
institutions (rariqa s, shrine complexes and other “holy places”) functioned “in real 
fife.” As with western colonial scholarship, the Russian colonial literature of the late 
nineteenth to early twentieth centuries was shaped by the assumptions about Russia’s 
imperial right to subjugate “uncivilized” peoples in order to impose upon them the 
fhiits of western culture. 

The Russian Revolution of 1917 ushered in the era of a drastic reassessment of pre- 
Rcvolutionary academic paradigms, resulting in the imposition in Soviet academia of 
a “class-based” paradigm of history and religion. While some leading Russian Orien- 
talists (notably, Vladimir Minorsky and Vladimir Iwanov) chose to emigrate, those 
who remained in the country were forced to toe the Communist party line or, rather, 
to quote a famous Soviet witticism, “to fluctuate with its fluctuations.” Throughout 
the 1930s to 1950s, practically the only serious Soviet expert on Sufism w r as Evgenii 
Berthels (1890-1957), whose volume of articles and essays titled Sufism and Sufi 
Literature was for several decades the only introduction to Sufism available to the 
Soviet reader. While Bertheis’s main focus in that volume was on Persian Sufi poetry, 
in a short introductory essay he addressed the history of Sufism as a whole, including 
the unavoidable problem of its origins. This essay exhibits his indebtedness to 
Massignon’s “Qur’anic theory,” although he also agreed with Nicholson regarding 
the importance of Nco- Platonism in shaping the “speculative trends” in Sufism in the 
later period. Overall, however, most of Berthcls’s academic work dealt with the 
literary aspects of Persian poetry (both Sufi and non-Sufi) and did not address any 
broader issues pertaining to Sufism’s history (c.g., Sufi institutions or Sufi epistemol- 
ogy' and metaphysics). Practically all other studies of Sufism in the Soviet literature of 
the 1930s to 1970s were informed by a rather primitive interpretation of the Marxian 
doctrine of the role of the masses and class struggle in historical processes. As with 
other historical phenomena, Sufism was squeezed into the rigid Marxian dichotomy 
of “rcactk>nar\ r ”-“progrcssive.” No wonder that Sufi movements, which were seen 
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by Soviet scholars as typical expressions of “religious ideology,” were for the most 
part treated as “reactionary,” despite some dissenting voices (especially in the Muslim 
republics of the Soviet Empire) which occasionally tried to depict Sufism as a vehicle 
of Islamic “free-thinking” or even incipient “materialism.” 7 * Those scholars who 
dared to depart from this Communist paradigm and to advance a dissenting view of 
Sufrsm and its institutions, were promptly accused of being “stooges of the world 
bourgeoisie” and barred from publishing their works. In the 1960s and 1970s, 
perceptions of Sufrsm among Soviet party* functionaries and “ideological woifccrs” 
(especially those based in the “Muslim” republics) were uniformly negative. Sufr 
orders (real or imaginary) w r erc regarded by the official Soviet authorities as bulwarks 
of “religious obscurantism” and “retrograde” religious mentality which had to be 
overcome by all means necessary, including physical repression/ 6 Such assumptions 
were duly replicated by scholars in Soviet academic institutions, 77 which had a 
profound deleterious impact on their heuristic value. 

Sufi Studies in the Second Half of the Twentieth Century* 

It is extremely difficult to characterize Sufi studies in the w r cst since the late 1950s 
due their vastness and diversity. Let us make a few general remarks. 

First, the western scholars, whose w*ork was surveyed in the previous sections 
(especially Goldzihcr, Macdonald, Asin Palacios, Andrac, Nicholson, Wcnsinck, Mas- 
signon, and Smith), laid solid textual and factual foundations for the study of Sufrsm 
in western academia. These outstanding scholars created a special branch of Islamic 
studies by* providing careful critical editions of Sufi texts (which they identified as 
“essential”), while at the same time introducing and “sanctifying” a limited set of 
analytical methods, technical terms, and general assumptions about the nature of 
Sufrsm as w r ell as about which Sufi writers should be regarded as its most authoritative 
exponents and which ones should be declared “marginal” or “inconsequential.” 
These scholars trained a cohort of “native” Muslim scholars, who disseminated 
western perceptions and definitions of Sufism among their coreligionists, thereby 
providing an alternative reading of the Sufi tradition to that of traditional Muslim 
theologians. 

Second, on the methodological plane, many western scholars of the 1950s and 
1960s continued to rely primarily on philological methods and literary criticism in 
dealing with the written legacy of Sufism. 78 In addition to publishing original Sufr 
texts, these and other scholars of the period strove to spread their perceptions of 
Sufrsm among educated lay readers by translating what they regarded as major Sufr 
works into the European languages. These translations w r erc instrumental in gener- 
ating continuing interest in Sufism’s history and literary' legacy among both western 
academics and the public at large. 

Third, in retrospect, one can say that Sufi studies have successfully survived the 
critique of western “Orientalism” launched in the 1960s and 1970s by Abdul Latif 
Tibawi and Edward Said, who indicted its representatives for their “complicity” with 
the western colonial project and the resultant “deliberate distortion” of Islam’s 
image in the west. While Said’s critique in particular has forced many western scholars 
to critically reassess their academic woifc and enhanced their awareness of their 
position as researchers, overall w r c find surprisingly little “soul-searching” among 
the western “Sufiologjsts” of the last decades of the twentieth century. 
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Fourth, throughout the first half of the twentieth century the bulk of western 
scholarship on Sufism was produced by European academics (especially those residing 
in Austria, Britain, France, Germany, Holland, Italy, Russia, and Spain). However, by 
the 1960s the national background of students of Sufism became more diverse. On 
the one hand, in the decades following the Second World War, the majority of 
western experts on Sufism were no longer based in Europe, but in North America. 
On the other hand, Europe's smaller nations (Finland, Norway, Sweden, Yugoslavia, 
Poland, etc.) established their own centers of Islamic studies, w hich oficn housed at 
least one or two experts on Sufism. In Israel, too, we find many scholars whose 
primary academic interests lay in the study of Sufism. Finally, a fresh crop of Sufiol- 
ogists have grown in the Far East, especially in South Korea and lapan. 

Filth, the history of Sufi studies in the west can be seen as a string of academic 
continuities or even “intellectual dynasties,” whose representatives have succeeded 
one another in (usually, but not always) an uninterrupted progression. Thus, in 
German- speaking academia, Hartmann was followed by Ritter and Meier, and, 
more recently, by Richard Gramlich and Bcrnd Radtkc. In Britain, Nicholson found 
a prominent heir in Arbcrry, who, however, left no successor of his intellectual 
stature. In France, Massignon’s magisterial w r ork on al-Hallaj inspired his students 
Paul Nwyia and Henry Corbin 79 (as well as Georges Anawati and Louis Gardct), who 
were succeeded by a cohort of French academics, including Michel Chodkicwicz, 
Giles Veins tc in, Marc Gaboricau, Eric Gcoffioy, and others. In Russia, Zhukovskii’s 
work was continued by Berthcls, who was followed by Oleg Akimushkin and Natalia 
Prigarina, whose students endeavor to keep the tradition alive despite the economic 
hardships and social upheavals of the post - per esiroika period. 

Sixth, alongside academic studies of Islamic mysticism there has emerged a group 
of scholars who have made Sufism the object of their personal religious or intellectual 
commitment. Of these Henry Corbin is probably the most prominent (albeit quite 
unique) representative. His life-long fascination with Sufi/Shi'i csotcricism and his 
profound impact on the perception of Sufism in twentieth-century Iranian society’ 
have been examined in detail in half a dozen studies, 80 which precludes the necessity’ 
of detailing it here. The same applies to the so-called “Traditionalist” school, which 
was discussed in a review article by Carl Ernst. 81 


Some Major Themes and Research Foci 

Since the 1960s the major issues of Sufi studies outlined above have continued to 
attract the attention of Western researchers. Thus, Massignon’s “Qur’anic theory” 
was elaborated by the Francophone Catholic monk Paul Nwyia, who undertook a 
thorough examination of the early Sufi exegetical tradition. Like Henry Corbin, who 
emphasized the “common roots” of Islamic csotcricism, 82 Nwyia traced the roots of 
Sufi csotcricism back to the esoteric intellectual entourage of the sixth Shi'i imam 
Ja'far al-Sadiq (d. 148/765 ). 83 To this end, Nwyia examined the allegorical com- 
mentary on the Qur'an attributed to the imam with a view* to showing its close affinity’ 
with the exegetical methods pursued by some early Sufi masters. While Nwyia’s thesis 
seems quite plausible and the texts that he furnished in support of it arc convincing 
enough, it is not without a flaw. The problem is that Nwyia’s textual evidence was 
collected by the seminal Sufi writer al-Sulami in his famous exegetical compendium 
titled Haqa'iq al tafsir ® 4 However, since al-Sulami throughout his life pursued a 
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strong pro-Sufi apologetic agenda and since his aniibudons of excgetical dicta may 
have been determined by it, it is far from obvious that JaTar al-Sadiq was indeed the 
real author of the cxegetical logia attributed to him. Yet, the line of inquiry proposed 
by Nwyia is promising due to the centrality of Quranic exegesis to the Sufi worid- 
view. Even more importantly, he should be given credit for his invaluable contribu- 
tion to the study of Sufi technical terminology, which played such a piv otal role in the 
emergence of Sufism as a “free-standing” spiritual discipline and a specific lifestyle 
and worldview. 15 

Following in the footsteps of Nwyia, the German- American scholar Gerhard 
Bttwering produced an excellent study of the life and w'ork of one of the pillars of 
early Sufi exegesis, Sahl b. 'Abdallah al-Tustari (d. 283/896), which remains unsur- 
passed in its depth and precision. While Bowcring agreed with Nwyia ’s opinion 
regarding the striking similarities between Sufi cxegetical methods and those of the 
Christian Patristic tradition, 86 unlike his predecessor he was reluctant to sec it as 
Sufism’s principal source of inspiration and cxegetical techniques. The presence of 
putative “external influences” in Sufi cxegetical lore should not, in his view, be 
construed as evidence of a lack of creativity or slavish dependence on its Christian 
precursor. Btiwcring’s superb analysis of the mechanism of the formation of elusive 
mystical associations and topoi in the mind of the Muslim cxcgctc shows the latter to 
be by no means less imaginative or creative than his Christian counterparts. So, was 
there any causal relation between the two cxegetical traditions? Bowcring docs not 
address this question. 

The studies of Nwyia and Bowcring contributed, perhaps against their will, to the 
old debate over the role of “foreign influences” in the shaping of Sufi theories and 
practices. This issue was revisited again in Bcrnd Radtkc’s critical examination of the 
intellectual universe of the early Sufi thinkers, Dhu 1-Nun al-Misri (d. 245/860) and 
al- Hakim al-Tirmidhi (d. ca. 318/930), who arc oficn seen by scholars as typical 
exponents of “Gnostic” and “Nco- Platonic” ideas in Islam. Radtkc argues that the 
situation was much more complex and the direct influence of non-Islamk systems of 
thought on these and other early Sufi masters should not be automatically taken for 
granted. He has shown that both Dhu 1-Nun and al-Tirmidhi w'crc, in fact, relatively 
typical Muslim thinkers, whose anthropological, epistemological and cosmological 
views were quite in line with those of their peers. 87 The fact that certain “foreign” 
ideas were intricately interwoven into this shared intellectual universe docs not 
necessarily imply that it was decisively shaped by Greek or Hellenistic ideas. In and 
of itself, their GeJankenwtlt remained thoroughly and distinctively Islamic. There- 
fore, to view their mysticism as a simple conduit to Islam of unprocessed “foreign” 
influences is a gross oversimplification. 

A critical reassessment of Massignon’s “Qur’anic theory’” was offered by the 
French scholar Marjan Mole, a member of the Dominican monastic order. While he 
agreed with Massignon that some pious Muslims may have developed their mystical 
ideas through meditating on the “inner” meaning of the Quranic revelation, 88 he 
insisted that the emergence of ascetic and mystical tendencies within early Islam could 
not be adequately explained without reference to the numerous Christian monastic 
communities of the Middle East. Monastic life and ideals were ubiquitous in Iraq, 
Iran, Egypt, and Syria, where Christian monks nibbed shoulders with Muslim ascetics 
and mystics. The latter, according to Mole could not remain immune to the appeal of 
monastic ideals and practices, such as those espoused by the Mcssalians, whose 
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doctrine of the concealment of virtuous acts {sbituta) may have contributed to the 
emergence of the Sufi “people of blame” (i al malamatiyya ). 89 At the same time, 
Moll denied any “Eastern” influences - be they Buddhist or Hinduist - on Sufi 
theories and practices, including the much disputed contribution of Abu Yazid 
al-Bistami. 90 

A diametrically opposite view of the nutter was held by the famous British expert 
on Indie religions Robert Charles Zaehner (1913-1974). Zachncr’s argumentation 
rests on the already familiar notion that Sufism is “incompatible” with “orthodox” 
Islam and thus constitutes, in a sense, an “independent religion.” Its “foreign” 
character, in Zachncr’s view, is best attested by the teachings of Abu Yazid al-Bistami, 
who inherited his “pantheistic ideas” from a certain Abu r Ali al-Sindi, whom Zaehner 
considered to be a Hindu convert to Islam. 91 According to Zaehner, al-Bistami’s 
adoption of al-Sindi’s “Hinduist” worldview marked a critical turning point in the 
evolution of Sufism from its monotheistic origins to an outright “pantheism” of 
Vcdantic inspiration. Zachncr’s thesis was greeted with skepticism: apart from the 
purported encounter between al-Bistami and al-Sindi, there was no historical or 
textual evidence to declare al-Bistami to be a proponent of Hindu-stylc “panthe- 
ism”. 92 As Zachncr’s critics pointed out, nothing that al-Bistami had said could not 
have been derived from the Qur’an and the Sunna 93 This is not to say that there was 
no interaction and cross -pollination between Sufism and Indian religious traditions. 
However, such mutually enriching contacts took place much later, alter the Muslim 
conquest of India and were much more complex than Zachncr’s argument suggests. 

With the emergence of Turkish nationalist ideology, some Turkish academics came 
to argue that Sufism found a particularly fertile and receptive environment among 
Turkic speaking populations, who were somehow “naturally predisposed” to mysti- 
cism and especially to the monistic doctrines of Ibn al-'Arabi and his followers. 94 
Attempts w'crc made to trace the origin of some Sufi concepts to ancient Turkic epos 
and mythology 95 and even to derive the very word “Sufism” ( tasawwuf) from the 
Turkic w'ord for 4t watcr” (suv)? 6 

The “Iranian theory*” of Sufism’s origins found its most eloquent exponent in the 
great French scholar Henry Corbin, who traced them back to the esoteric milieu of 
early Shi’ ism. His entire academic career was devoted to proving the affinity of these 
two strains of Islamic esoterkism with special reference to the role of Persian thinkers 
in bringing the resultant intellectual universe to fruition. In Corbin’s opinion, Sufism 
acquired its final shape and reached its lull potential only after it had taken root 
among the Persians. Even though its most consequential exponent, Ibn al-'Arabi, was 
born and raised in al-Andalus, his eventual relocation from the Muslim west to the 
Muslim cast symbolized the all-important shift of the center of Islamic mystical 
thought (which Corbin viewed as the pinnacle of intellectual and spiritual life in 
Islam) to Iran and the Persian -speaking parts of the Muslim world. Corbin did not 
view the relationship between Shi'ism and Sufism as a unidirectional process. At the 
early stages of its development Sufi thought was impregnated by Shi'i esoteric ideas. 
However, in time, the Shi'i tradition became “fossilized” and “dogmatized” only to 
be invigorated by the creative spiritual energies inherent in Sufi piety. 97 According to 
Corbin, the esoteric aspects of Sufism and Shi'ism, which had reached their apogee in 
the spiritual milieu of late medieval Iranian society*, came to serve as effective safe- 
guards against the “barren literalism” and “pettifogging mentality ” of both “offi- 
cial” Sunnism and Shi'ism. 
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Corbin’s “Iranian” thesis appealed to many famous Iranian intellectuals, such as 
Scyycd Hosain Nasr and *Abd al-Husayn Zartinkoob (Zarrikub), both of whom 
considered Suiism to be too great an achievement to be shared with any other Muslim 
nations and advocated the notion of Iran as the cradle of early Suiism. 9S Although at 
the beginning many Suli ideas and practices were borrowed, at least in part, from 
Christian and Buddhist monks, Sulism’s later development, according to them, was 
shaped almost exclusively by Persians, cither Shi'is or Sunnis with strong pro-Alid 
propensities. The affinity between the “Iranian spirit” and mysticism is best attested 
by the unprecedented flowering of Suli poetry in the Persian language." 

To sum up, in the second half of the twentieth century, the issue of “Sulism’s roots 
and origins” continued to loom large in western academic literature. As we could see, 
practically every scholar review ed above considered it his duty to look for the roots of 
Islamic mysticism in the tradition he was best familiar with: for an Iranist, Sufism was 
a natural product of the sophisticated Iranian/Persian spirituality; for an Indologist it 
was a Muslim appropriation of Indian religious and philosophical systems, for a 
Turkologist it displayed an unmistakable affinity with “Shamanistic practices” and 
mystical propensities of the Turkic peoples, etc. Nevertheless, many western scholars 
have continued to view* Sufism as a Muslim extension of the Christian monastic 
tradition, which in turn was impregnated by late Hellenistic wisdom . 100 This is hardly 
surprising given their, for the most part, Christian upbringing and their Christian 
audience, the expectations and interests of which they had to take into account. 

At the same time, it is impossible to deny that the problem of “Sufism’s origins” 
has scried as a stimulus for western scholars to consider Islamic mysticism in a 
comparative perspective, thereby preventing them from secluding themselves within 
the narrow' fields of their academic specialization. For some reason, such comparative 
studies rarely, if ever have addressed the issue of what should be considered “external 
influence,” especially, to what extent our understanding of “authentic Arabian 
Islam” can serve as a useful bcnchmatk to distinguish “Islamic” elements from 
“un/non -Islamic” ones. This problem was first raised by the great American scholar 
Marshall Hodgson, who pointed out the inadequacy of treating the “Arabic” intel- 
lectual and cultural elements of Islamic civilization as “genuine,” while labeling its 
non-Arab components as “foreign importations” and “borrowings .” 101 One can 
push Hodgson’s caveat even further by arguing that this “Araboccntric” perspective 
is both static and a-histoiical as it treats the “Arabian” or “Qur'anic” Islam as a self- 
sufficient and unchangeable entity*, a “thing in itself*” that was somehow* immune 
from re- interpretation and re-assessment by its adherents, who came from a wide 
variety of educational, ethnic, cultural, and social backgrounds. 

Another major issue of recent western scholarship on Sufism has to do with its 
perceived “blossom” and “decline.” According to many western w'ritcrs, the sev- 
cnth/thirtcenth century represented “the climax of Sufi achievement,” whereupon 
Sufism entered the period of a protracted “decay” that has continued unabated 
throughout the rest of Islamic history* and down to the present . 102 This purported 
“decay” found its expression in the growing indifference of individual Sufis 
to acquiring knowledge and creatively reinterpreting the classical Sufi legacy; the 
widespread and ostentatious forgoing of Islam’s ritual obligations by* many Sufis; 
the Sufi “obsession” with “cabbalism” and “witchcraft”; and, finally, the encour- 
agement of popular saint cults and “vulgar superstitions” associated with it by Sufi 
leaders . 103 
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Interestingly, this western notion of the purported “decline” and “degeneration” 
of later Sufism was informed, at least in part, by the constant complaints of medieval 
and modern Sufi writers about the rampant “debasement” of the originally high 
standards of Sufi piety at the hands of their contemporaries . 104 In addition, western 
proponents of the “decline thesis” may have been influenced by some early twenti- 
eth-century’ Muslim modernists and reformers, who considered Sufism to be a major 
cause of the intellectual and spiritual “paralysis” that had allegedly afflicted the world 
of Islam over the past several centuries . 105 Finally, the western proponents of Sufism’s 
alleged “degeneration” were often blinkered by the old Orientalist fixation on the 
“golden age” of Islam, which, in their mind, came to an end around the sixth/ 
eleventh century, whereupon it sank into a protracted intellectual and cultural “stu- 
por ”. 106 Finally, the notion of “decline” and “decadence” of later Sufism is, to some 
extent, a result of the nineteenth-century Orientalist fixation on texts, which often- 
times compels western scholars to privilege the earliest of them as “original” and 
“authoritative,” while dismissing all later literary* production as “unoriginal” and 
“cpigonk.” This preoccupation with the written legacy of Sufism has rendered many 
Orientalists oblivious of its political, economic and social functions, whkh arc not 
cxplicidy addressed in Sufi literature, but which arc certainly no less important in 
determining its vitality. 

Thus, the issue is much more complkated than it appears at first sight. First, the 
notion of “decline,” while convenient, is often summarily applied to all aspects of a 
given phenomenon (in this case, Sufism), w hich is rarely, if ever, the ease in real 
life . 107 Nor is it ubiquitous, as a perceived or real “decline” in intellectual creativity* 
and originality in, say, Egypt, may be counterbalanced by an intellectual “renais- 
sance” in, say, the Indonesian Archipelago, where Sufism thrived during what is 
usually regarded by* western scholars as the “dark ages” of Islam (from the tenth/ 
sixteenth century onward). Many Sufi leaders who lived in those “dark centuries” 
were both outstanding scholars and talented political and military leaders, whose 
achievements are quite commensurate with those of their predecessors who lived 
during Sufism’s “golden age.” In the social and political realm, later Sufism achieved 
partkular prominence by dramatically expanding its teachings and practices among 
the Muslim masses from Central Asia to Africa. It did so by offering them a wide 
variety of intellectual and spiritual options and thereby accommodating a great range 
of potential followers from a humble villager to an urbane intellectual. 10 * If worldly 
success is to be considered a criterion of vitality, then later Sufism definitely w*as more 
vigorous than its “golden age” predecessor, whkh was confined to a relatively narrow 
circle of “spiritual athktes” with little real politkal, economic or social influence. The 
role of post- “golden-age” Sufism in disseminating the message of Islam in the 
remote corners of the Muslim world from China to western Sahara should also not 
be forgotten . 109 Overall, the missionary activities of individual Sufis and Sufi broth- 
erhoods in the later periods were quite successful, which one can hardly expect of a 
“moribund” movement described in some western studies oflater Sufism. 

A few other problems debated by western scholars of Sufism throughout the 
second half of the twentieth century deserve at least a brief mention. One is the 
relationship between various Sufi movements and individuals and the so-called 
“orthodox” or “official” Islamic establishment. Their perceived incompatibility is 
often based on the long-standing Orientalist assumption that Sufism is innately 
“alien” to “mainstream” Islam, whatever this term is supposed to mean, and, as 
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such, suspicious in the eyes of the upholders of Islamic “orthodoxy.” 110 However, in 
reality, there were no “pure jurists” and “pure theologians” locked in an uncom- 
promising struggle with “heretical Sufis.” Rather, many Muslim scholars often wore 
all these three hats (or turbans), and we arc often dealing with internal politics and 
factional infighting within the Muslim scholarly communin', in which Sufism was just 
one element out of many. 1 1 1 Even such famous aides of Sufism as Ibn al- Jawzi (597/ 
2001), Ibn Taymiyya (d. 72 8/1328) 112 and Ibn Khaldun (d. 809/1406) 113 were not 
necessarily opposed to Sufism as such, only to certain manifestations of it which they 
considered detrimental to the community’s well-being. This is not to say that there 
were no persecutions against individual Sufis or Sufi communities on the part of 
certain scholarly factions or state authorities. Such persecutions, however, were driven 
by a complex variety of factors, and one can hardly treat them as evidence of the 
perennial conflict between “Sufism” and “Islam”. It is more appropriate to speak 
about clashes of personalities and vested economic interests (c.g., over the control of 
pious endowments and sinecures) and rivalry of scholarly factions. Furthermore, in 
many respects Sufism had much greater affinity with “traditionalist” Islam than with 
Islamic rationalism and philosophy. 114 The same applies to the complex relations 
between Sufism and Shi' ism, which are also characterized by similar ambiguity and 
which have changed dramatically over time. 115 

The last two decades have witnessed the growing interest among scholars in the 
history of Sufi institutions, especially brotherhoods or orders. 116 Collective mono- 
graphs were dedicated to the Qadiriyya, the Naqshbandiyya and the Bektashiyya and 
their evolution in various parts of the Muslim world from Africa to China. Individual 
studies dedicated to a Sufi brotherhood arc also numerous. Such studies arc no longer 
carried out exclusively by historians and religious studies specialists, who rely primar- 
ily on written sources and archives. More and more researchers collect their data by 
interviewing members of various Sufi communities and by applying the methods and 
techniques of social and cultural anthropology. 117 Anthropological studies of Sufi 
organizations, however, arc not without limitations, since even the best of them are 
“rarely very* accurate or helpful in communicating the spiritual life and experience of 
the individuals [they! attempt to describe.” 114 Despite such limitations, they provide 
a welcome alternative to the entrenched philological fixation on “normative” Sufi 
literature that has dominated the field over the past century and a half. 


Conclusions 

In sum, the study of Sufism in the w<cst has come a long way since its inception at the 
beginning of the nineteenth century. Thanks to the efforts of several generations of 
European and American scholars (and, more recently, also their w r cstcrn trained 
colleagues in the Middle East and Asia) we now have a fairly comprehensive picture 
of the history and the present-day condition of Sufi movements in various parts of the 
Muslim world, although some geographical areas have received much more attention 
than others. As the study of Sufism increasingly becomes a “native” enterprise, 119 the 
western paradigms and assumptions presented above arc being tested by scholars 
from the Middle East and Asia and, occasionally, found wanting. This “native” 
scholarship, in turn, is often informed by its practitioners’ commitment to various 
religio-nationalist agendas, which oftentimes impel them to overplay the uniqueness 
of their “national” Sufi movements vis-d-vis those in the other parts of the Muslim 
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world. In the end, iherc remains a critical and probably unbridgeable divide between 
those who approach the phenomenon of Sulism from outside in an attempt to 
investigate its social, political, economic and epistemological aspects and those who 
make a personal commitment to it and strive to live out its implications. 
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It is surprising to realize that in a period in which Europe lived in peace and prosperity 
unequaled until modern times, the Middle East suffered too major invasions of 
pastoralists, several minor ones, the Crusades, and the utter destruction of whole 
regions by the Mongols. Yet during this period a new set of social, cultural, and 
political institutions appeared in much of the worid of Islam, one that put an end to 
the great variety, even exuberant hybridity, that characterized the immediate post- 
'Abbisid period. These institutions formed the basis of the social and political order of 
the Middle East until the Ottoman period. Many of its cultural and social practices 
survived until the nineteenth century, and some, in altered form, until the present. 
The question that this chapter will address is how such an enduring set of institutions 
took hold in a period characterized by such disruption and disorder. 

With the Scljuk invasion of Iran beginning in the early eleventh century’, the Middle 
East experienced its first successful large-scale pastoralist invasions since the Arab 
conquests. While the Scljuk family ruled for a short time, the military patronage state, 
as the sum of their institutions is know n to historians, was adopted by their successor 
states, and brought into regions the Scljuks could only dream of conquering. The 
Scljuk Turks first encountered Islamic culture and modes of political organization in 
the particular form these took in eastern Iran, selectively adopted the most portable 
and flexible among them, and disseminated them throughout the regions they 
conquered. In a case of path -dependence, the particular circumstances of a regional 
conquest became the basis for a universal set of institutions, so it is to the details of 
the Scljuk invasion that we now turn. 

Pastoralist raiding was common, at times endemic, on the borders of the agrarian 
Islamic world. Pastoralists however did not frequently or easily form enduring states. 
Nomad chiefs could call on their followers to risk themselves for plunder or pasturage 
in settled areas; this is little more than the extension into the settled w r orld of an 
outlook nomads adopt tow r ards one another. Given a favorable geography, as on the 
eastern marches of China, pastoralists could construct something resembling a state if 
its purpose was to put plunder or tribute on a permanent footing. What they could 
not do without changing their way of life was rule directly over settled regions and 
keep them intact. 
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For this to occur there is an irreducible minimum of transformations that nomads 
must undergo. Perhaps most important is a change in worldview. Universal religion, 
and the sense of mission that it gives to individual lives, appears to have animated 
most if not all successful nomad conquests. Religion also gave chiefs the ideological 
edge they needed to transform themselves into commanders and rulers. The second 
transformation is a changed relationship towards animals, the moment a past oral is t 
horde abandons its flocks and becomes a full-time army it needs new institutions and 
forms of recruitment if it is to survive. And the third is in the nature of warfare itself, 
from the spontaneous, sporadic, and low intensity contests characteristic of pastoral- 
ists, to the ordered application of force for defined ends. 

In the tenth century, the northeastern borderlands of Iran and Transoxania were 
occupied by Muslim Iranian and Turkish agriculturalists. In the steppes beyond, 
nomadic Turkish peoples were dependent on the agriculturalists for products they 
could not produce themselves, particularly cereals, arms and metal goods, as the 
aghculturalists in turn traded for their animals and animal products. Shamanistic in 
religion, tribal in their social and political organization, pastoralist Turks conducted 
raids and occasionally setded in small numbers. Some migrated into Iran and moved 
westwards, but their numbers were small and their impact slight. Even raiding was 
hazardous in historical terms. One reason for this was that the divide between the 
steppe and the settled worid was also a religious frontier. Frontier warriors or ghazis, 
military brotherhoods that adopted as a mission the defense of Islam, could adapt 
their tactics to the steppe, maintaining light cavalry from fixed fortified settlements. 
This seems to have established a more secure barrier than anything settled states 
could provide. Pastoralist Turks were occasionally inducted into the service of Iranian 
monarchs, but they did not move into the region en masse. 

In the tenth century, how ever, large numbers of pastoralist Turks were converting 
to Islam, and adopting for themselves the ghazi ethos that had so long kept them in 
check. Once they adopted Islam in its particular ghazi form, the border marches 
became a zone of political and economic instability, creativity*, and, ultimately, fusion. 
The Turks who lived in it looked to Stifi preachers and religious scholars as they once 
looked to shamans, with the difference that they now received an apprenticeship in 
Islam and the arts of sealed living. Though short lived, the 1 'organizational mode of 
the frontier, 1 ’ with its mobile wealth and labile social and political structures, was to 
have an effect on the developments that followed, and in time was to sene as 
something of a model for Turkish frontier society as it moved across western Asia. 

In the tenth century the religious frontier that had long demarcated the ecological 
and political borders evaporated. The Iranian dynasties of the region fell to two 
new dynasties of Turkish Sunni Muslims. The origins of the Qarakh£nids and the 
Ghaznavids differed: the former arose on the steppe, while the lancr w*as the w*ork of a 
Turkish slave guard in Simlnid service. In spite of their disparate origins, 
both adopted Persian forms of state organization, including notions of dynastic 
rule. However, even though they found imperial ideas and institutions useful, they 
never adopted them in a systematic or enduring way, even less did they exemplify* 
such ideals in the eyes of their subjects. Thus the Qarakhanids were incapable of 
exercising much control over their far-flung domains; the Ghaznavids, happy enough 
to be called kings, had little interest in administration. Their occasional exhibition 
of ethical conduct excited more admiration for its Machiavellian charm than its 
sincerity. 
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The Seljuks appear in the historical record as members of the Qiniq, the leading 
tribe of the Ghuzz Turks (or Oghuz, called TYufcoman by setded peoples), their 
pasture lands along the lower Syr Darya in the general region of Jand. Here they came 
into contact with setded modes of life, with Islam, and with producers of efficient 
weapons. Their eponymous and somewhat obscure leader Seljuk son of Duqaq 
converted to Islam in the last decade of the tenth century, and soon they began to 
conduct raids against pagan Turks as ghazis. Having established themselves as local 
powers, Scljuk’s sons, who bore the intriguing names Mfts&, Arslan Isrltl, and 
MikhHl, together with MikkklTs sons Toghril-Bcg and Chaghri-Beg, began to 
contract their services to settled states. Fighting first on behalf of the Slmlnids in 
their losing struggle with the Qarakhinids, then on behalf of the latter, they received 
pastures in what had recently been an agricultural region of Transoxania. In this 
period they retained their pastoral mode of life, but mixed with setded peoples more 
than they had previously. It is possible that in this period they learned something of, 
without strictly adopting, orthodox Islam as practiced in northeastern Iran, the 
government of agrarian life, and the arts of war. 

In the 1030s Toghril-Beg and Chaghri-Beg, now in Ghaznavid service, moved or 
were dispatched to Khurasan, which they plundered. The Ghaznavids tried to bring 
the Seljuks to heel with promises of rides of honor and marriage into their house, but 
the Seljuks saw* litdc point, and less profit, in abandoning plunder or pastoralism. 
Khurasan then experienced further misery as it W'atched the Ghaznavids attempt to 
subjugate the Seljuks and fail in the worst way. The Ghaznavid army, which suffered 
from a form of picturesque gigantism, lacked the Seljuks' mobility, and so could only 
plod around alter them; while the Seljuks lacked the Ghaznavid’s heavy forces, and so 
could not risk a decision on the battlefield. The ensuing stalemate ruined both the 
cities and the countryside. Despairing of the Ghaznavids, the notables of the cities 
came to terms with the Seljuks and opened the gates to them. 

The brothers were now faced with a choice. They could consume their acquisitions 
through plunder and the expansion of pastureland, retaining a familiar mode of life at 
the cost of the ruin and depopulation of their new domains. Or they could recast 
themselves as territorial sovereigns, at the cost of alienating their tribal supporters and 
of giving their adversaries a fixed target. It appears that once they controlled the cities 
of Khurasin they determined to hold on to them, and from experience they knew 
how r . They induced the 'Abbisid Caliph to dub them “clients of the commander of 
the faithful” they flattered Sunni scholars and Sflfis; and they lured Persian courtiers, 
scribes, and literati into their service. These they set to work on the restoration of the 
apparatus of revenue collection, on articulating their ambitions and announcing their 
new grandeur to the world at large, and on making their court splendid. This began 
the process by which the Seljuks recast themselves as territorial sovereigns. 

The Seljuks could not avoid or, given their ambitions, elude, a new' Ghaznavid 
offensive. The Seljuk army was still capable of conducting a guerrilla defense based on 
maneuver and slow' attrition, and in the event the Ghaznavid army exhausted itself in 
pursuit. When in 1(140 the Seljuks gave batde at Dandanqan, the exhausted Ghaz- 
navid army aroused itself only to be defeated and flee. Toghril now r became the overall 
suzerain, while Chaghri took over in the cast. 

Both brothers were careful to tailor their ambitions to their resources. Chaghri 
took Khwarazm, and after a number of attempts to seize Ghaznavid territories in 
modern-day Afghanistan, contented himself with securing defensible borders. In the 
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west Toghril seems to have been concerned with defending his position against 
potential adversaries, the Fatimids in particular. He was able to tolerate Shil rulers, 
including the Btiyids and local Arab dynasts and amirs. But events in Iraq and western 
and southern Iran were to draw him out. The Turkoman migration was in lull swell, 
as they moved with their animals into regions that could sustain pastoralism, includ- 
ing Azerbaijan, the Caucasus, Anatolia, Iraq, southern Iran, and northern Syria. 
Toghril was fcariul of subjugating the Turkoman, conciliated them when necessary, 
and diverted them where possible. But he could not ignore rebellions against his 
authority, and in any case had to take a bow when the Turkoman subjugated local 
areas in his name. 

How the Seljuks transformed themselves from pastoral chieftains to conquering 
warlords to agrarian monarchs has not been studied in detail, though its outlines arc 
well known. The process itself was not strikingly novel, as there were a limited 
number of avenues by which pastoral chiefs, of ill -defined authority, few independent 
resources, and little or no guiding ideology, could become rulers. Neither chiefs nor 
rulers found it easy to disentangle themselves from their supporters and kin. But 
rulers were obliged to find new resources to balance their former supporters and to 
leverage their own households over their kin. By bringing in new men, including 
mamltiks and courtiers, the Seljuks began to replace a tribal form of decision-making 
and organization with one that made use of men who were dependent upon them. 

As the Seljuks recast themselves as heirs to empires centered on the Iranian plateau, 
they began to adopt a strategic outlook seen in previous Iranian empires, though the 
term Iran itself was now dropped where it was not forgotten. They viewed the Ismalli 
Fatimids as their principal adversity, thus recasting the ancient geopolitical rivalry 
between Iran and Egypt in religious and ideological terms. The strategic imperatives 
that this rivalry imposed on the Scl juks shaped their relations with other powers of the 
region. The regional politics of the 1050s and 1060s can thus be seen as an attempt 
by the Seljuks to secure their own position in Iraq and the Caucasus to free them to 
conf ront the F&timids in Syria and Arabia and to fend them off elsewhere. 

The Tw'clvcr-Shfl Bfiyids had ruled Iraq for a century, permitting a humbled 
'Abbisid Caliphate to survive in Baghdad. Two immediate considerations seem to 
have shaped the Seljuks" relations with the Caliphate. First, the Seljuks adopted the 
Ghaznavids’ religious strategics much as they inherited their geopolitical position. 
The Ghaznavids had long posed as the sole Sunni power capable of defending the 
Caliphate from the Bfiyids, a stance that was an important aspect of their claims to 
legitimacy and the ideological basis of their strategic ambitions. Second, once in 
control of western Iran, the Seljuks targeted the Fltimid empire as their principal 
rival, and they had reason to fear Fltimid designs on Iraq. Toghril invaded Iraq in 
447/1055, claiming to desire to make the pilgrimage to Mecca and to fight off the 
Fatimids. Arriving in Baghdad in Ramadan of that year, he deposed the last Bfiyid 
ruler, and slowly began to win over the 'Abbasid Caliph Al-Qa’im (422-67/1031- 
75). 

So began a new turn in the ancient dance by which an imposing sc mi -bavarian 
conqueror came to terms with a cultivated and revered figure, to the apparent - or at 
least publicly visible - benefit of both. Relations between the Caliph and the Seljuk 
ruler were from the outset marked by caution and uncertainty, although both 
professed to be gratified by events. The Caliph was pleased enough to confirm 
ToghriFs legitimacy, but tried and failed to maintain his distance. It was not until 
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1058 that the Caliph received Toghril, and even then he tried to dismiss a request for 
his daughter's hand as impertinent. Nonetheless, whatever tensions may have existed 
between the wo, and among their followers, both were strengthened by the alliance 
and each brought to the table what the other lacked. 

Having countered FAtimid ambitions in Iraq, Toghril now suppressed activist Shfis 
in Baghdad, and kept closer watch on the Shfl Arab amirs of the region. Thus in the 
space of a generation, the Scljuks acquired the strategic depth that Iraq had long 
provided Iranian empires, and the cthno-linguistic topography, patterns of land use, 
and military balance of the region were permanently altered. The Scljuks now 
possessed an empire the contours of which the Sasanians would have understood 
and admired. 

When the history of the region was written by scholars most interested in religion, 
these developments were taken as aspects of a “Sunni revival,” in which Sunnism as a 
historical actor reversed the gains of the long “Shiite century.” And so it must have 
seemed to some. Shiism had receded from its high water math, no longer threatened 
the Caliphate, and had lost much of its political verve and intellectual sheen. But 
historians today tend to distrust such dialectical approaches to history, and arc warier 
of inferring motives from outcomes. The “revival” of Sunni Islam, and the wide- 
spread adoption of the institutions and practices associated with it, is perhaps better 
understood through attention to how religion, social and cultural practices, and 
politics intertwined. 

Upon the death of Toghril in 455/1063, rivalry over the succession erupted 
among Chaghri’s descendants (he had died in 452/1060), and was resolved in the 
end in the favor of Alp Arslan. Alp Arslan addressed himself to the issues that the rapid 
expansion of the empire had left open. The principal difficulties related to the 
Turkoman and to the distribution of power and rights of succession within the Seljuk 
ruling family. Having brought the Scljuks to power, the Turkoman were never 
reconciled to the sight of their former chiefs recasting themselves as monarchs. As 
Seljuk authority among the Turkoman still rested in part on conceptions of legitimacy 
derived from their shared tribal past, these tw r o problems were related. An early 
incident in the reign of Alp ArslAn shows how the sultanate drew on the imperial 
resources available to it to elevate itself above its tribal origins. Alp ArslAn’s uncle, 
Qutlumush b. ArslAn, claimed leadership of the family (and thus rulcrship of the 
empire) by virtue of his standing as its eldest member, a claim that resonated with 
Turkoman deference to seniority. Alp ArslAn countered these claims, and the military 
support upon which they rested, through the efforts of his Persian secretaries and 
mamltik military* units. To avoid a succession dispute among his descendants, Alp 
ArslAn named his son Malik-ShAh heir apparent, using the Islamic term wAli ’ahd, and 
had the Caliph bless the succession. 

As Seljuk ambitions in Iraq w r erc initially modest and gcopolitically motivated, their 
victory over the Byzantines at Manzikert (Malazgird) in 1071 was not motivated 
in the first instance by a desire to spread Islam. 1 In the Caucasus and the northwest 
Alp Arslan sought to construct a system of alliances in order to free his hand against 
the Fatimids. He invaded Armenia and Georgia in the 1060s to put an end to 
Byzantine influence there and to keep himself* at the head of the Turkoman, but 
not to overthrow* the existing Christian dynasties. Entering into a truce with the 
Byzantines soon thereafter, he now* felt secure enough to move against the Fatimids 
in Syria. However, Armenian and Georgian submission meant little to the Turkoman, 
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and a diplomatic arrangement with the Byzantine* even less. When in 463/1071 the 
Emperor Romanus assembled a large army and moved into Armenia, Alp Arslan felt 
obliged to respond to this threat to his zone of influence. He suspended operations 
against the Fitimids, defeated Romanus at Manzikert, and set about restoring the 
status quo ante to his advantage. However, as long as Turkoman raiding continued 
unchecked, no stable state system could emerge and in time Anatolia was overrun and 
its turcizadon and Islamizadon commenced. 

Malik-Shih (465/1072-168/1092) was the first Scljuk ruler to be raised at court 
and it is in his reign that the resources of steppe, countryside, and city were most 
successfully employed. His succession to the sultanate was contested, as were most in 
the period: he had to suppress other claimants from within the Seljuk house, and 
having succeeded, was obliged to grant his relatives considerable freedom of action in 
their own territories. He continued his father's policy of consolidating the Scljuk hold 
on their provinces, of solidifying the eastern borders, and of forcing the Fidmids back 
to Egypt. The Turkoman migration westwards made this process more complicated: 
they inserted themselves into local conflicts in the west much as the early Scljuks had 
done in the cast, hiring themselves out to local powers including the Fatimids. In 
469/1076-7 Artuk, a Turkoman chief, defeated the Qaramitcs in Bahrayn, moving 
from there to Mecca, where in 468/1075 prayer was made in the name of the 
Abbasid Caliph. Syria became a new theater of operations in 471/1079 when 
Tutush, a brother of Malik Shah, took Damascus in the aftermath of a Turkoman 
invasion. 

The relative unity of the Seljuk family did not survive the death of Malik Shah. 
Exceptionally able or fortunate rulers continued to exercise power in particular 
regions. Sanjar (490/1087-552/1157), perhaps the most effective Scljuk after 
Malik Shah, ruled Khurasan and the cast as its nominal governor and then as ruler 
and overall sultan. But in time here as elsewhere, rivalries between commanders, 
Turkoman unruliness, and internal disputes within the Seljuk house contributed to 
the fragmentation of Seljuk power. By the middle of the twelfth century even states 
ruled by descendants of the Seljuk family should be considered successor states, as the 
power and authority of the greater Seljuk family had evaporated. 

The Scljuks had long been in the habit of appointing senior amirs as tutors - atabeg 
or father-lord in Turkish - for their sons. This came to have a political dimension 
when atabegs became regents for young Scljuks following the deaths of their fathers. 
When the Seljuk family possessed a rough unity* atabegs generally did what was asked 
of them. But once the Seljuk ruling family was incapable of acting collectively to 
preserve its common interests, atabegs began to assert their power independently, 
first as governors, then in their ow*n names. Atabeg dynasties appeared in a number of 
regions, the best known in Mosul, Azerbaijan, Arrin, and Fars. 

Another reason for Seljuk collapse was pressure from the northeast. The Khwir- 
azm -Shahs flourished in the Iranian northeast in part because their geographical 
marginality protected them from exciting the interest of potential rivals. Following 
the death of Sanjar they were able to exercise power openly and to expand to 
the south and southwest. At the end of the sixth/twelfth century they moved 
through Khurasan to the borders of Iraq, recapitulating the Seljuk conquests of the 
previous century. Though their empire was to be short lived, it was exceptionally 
destructive, and its inept politics in the steppe opened the Islamic northeast to 
Mongol invasion. 
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A final reason for the decline of the Seljuks was the increasing power of the 
Caliphate, whose temporal ambitions grew as Seljuk family unity waned. Following 
the deaths of Malik-Shdh and NizAm al-Mulk, the caliphate acquired greater freedom 
of action in central Iraq, and in time began to field its own military forces there and 
turthcr afield. By the middle of the twelfth century the caliphate had expelled the 
Seljuk governor from Baghdad, was conducting its own diplomacy, and entered the 
political and military fray on the same terms as other powers. 


The Military Patronage State 

The thirty-year period from the beginning of Alp ArslAn’s reign until the end of 
Malik-Shih’s was the Scljuk’s Khaldunian golden age: the Seljuks benefited from a 
continuing if not always predictable sense of family solidarity. They were also able to 
draw on the resources of steppe and civilization and make political use of both. It is in 
this period that the constellation of institutions and practices of the “military pat- 
ronage state” emerged, and to these we now turn. 

The Seljuks faced a number of problems that were new to them but ancient in 
terms of pastoralist state formation. These can be summarized as the redefinition of 
the role of the niling institution, the assertion of an imperial ideology, the organiza- 
tion of a court, the creation of a permanent army, the establishment of defensible 
borders, the adoption of principles within the ruling house to facilitate the succession, 
and the cultivation of existing elites to develop clienteles among them. 

Seljuk rule was marked by tensions, never entirely resolved, among pastoralist and 
Turkish elements, Persian monarchical elements, and elements taken from Islamic 
forms of legitimacy, legality, and piety'. By the time the Seljuks consolidated pow r er 
and advanced a nuanced justification for it, they had four overlapping claims to 
legitimacy. 

The sultanate was the principal locus of authority. The term sultan had long been a 
title of casual usage and imprecise meaning. Now it became a formal title that was 
struck into the coinage, its functions and jurisdiction defined by jurists and courtiers. 
The Seljuks advanced a claim to religious legitimacy by supporting the Caliph, from 
whom they received patents of investiture, and by inserting their names in the Friday 
sermon and on the coinage. They also claimed legitimacy in Islamic terms by estab- 
lishing conditions favorable to the application of Islamic law and to cult, in particular 
prayer, zakit, and pilgrimage. 

In spite of the attention paid to the sultanate by contemporary and later writers, it 
must be said that there was little in the relationship of the Caliphate to the sultanate 
that was new. For nearly two centuries Caliphs had been granting patents of investiture 
to local rulers, and Caliphs had long been asked to confirm outcomes of political 
contests. The new' theory was therefore a way of grappling with an existing reality' in 
juridical terms. But even if the theory of the sultanate was neither partkularty new nor 
notably binding it was nonetheless a reflection of how the Seljuks asserted their 
legitimacy in Islamic and juristic terms. As such, it gave qadis, jurists, and supporters 
of the Caliphate the religious sanction they needed to work with them. 

The Persian tradition of monarchical authority' was a second dimension of Seljuk 
claims to legitimacy. The Seljuks and their followers would have been aware of this 
tradition through their contacts with the Ghaznavids and Qarakhanids, and as soon as 
they began to bring courtiers into their service they would have been instructed in its 
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details. Sonorous imperial titulaturc, centcr-of- the- world court culture, lavish pat- 
ronage, and brilliant ceremonial became instruments of politics, or at least so the 
Seljuks' supporters hoped. 

The Seljuks were also tribal leaders, constrained by the obligation to rule in a 
consultative manner but also buttressed by steppe loyalties. The primus inter pares of 
the pastoral leader was long gone, but the Seljuks were car etui to cultivate good 
relations with their Turkoman followers and to advance claims to authorin' that made 
sense to them. The Seljuks ignored the Turkoman at their peril, as these continued to 
wield influence within the larger family, particularly in succession disputes, and were 
capable of frustrating Seljuk policies if they could not determine them. Even such an 
advocate of centralized administration as Nizdm al-Mulk recognized that the Turko- 
man had a legitimate claim, leading him to advocate that they be treated with favor 
and honor. One way that Turkoman sensibilities could be squared with Islamic and 
Iranian monarchical notions of legitimate power was through the exercise of the 
sultan's prerogative to judge at court. This was conceived in Islamic terms as the 
mazalim or grievance court; to the secretaries he was giving justice as kings should, 
and to the Turkoman he was ruling in a consultative manner. 

And Anally, at least in the period of their greatest success, the Seljuks were also 
warlords, quick to display masculine virtue and careful to provide opportunities for 
plunder. The most effective Seljuks had qualities that would have been familiar to the 
war band. They had assertive and war-loving personalities, and were quick to act, 
jealous in the possession of the initiative, fond of the hunt, and inclined to the 
companionship of strong-willed men. Some of the less effective were killed by their 
supporters. 

Although such legal, imperial, pietistic, and lordly claims to authority were import- 
ant to the Seljuk rulers, a specifically dynastic ideology seems not to have been 
advanced. The transmission of power was conceived in vaguely pastoralist terms, or 
at least terms that w'ould have been understood on the steppe. Power was seen to 
inhere in the Seljuk family at large, and was apportioned among its members. The 
family could cooperate - in theory’ - to ensure that the sultan's designation of a 
successor was honored. How'cver, in the event most successions w r ere contested, and 
the various Seljuk households were jealous of their portion of the sovereignty invested 
in the family as a whole. The notion that power rested in the family also makes it clear 
that we should not think of the Seljuks as a unitary state, but rather as a collection of 
powerful households kept in check by the head of the most powerful among them. 
Seen in this light, the ruling household's adoption of monarchical and legal argu- 
ments for legitimate authority was one way of fending off the claims of the other 
households within the ruling family. 

The application of a tribal notion of collective control over land to a territorially 
based state led to the practice of apportionment, whereby territories were parceled 
out to various households within the larger family. Apportionment implied more an 
assignment of the capacity' to exploit than a permanent right. While Seljuk parcelized 
sovereignties arc conventionally characterized as an appanage system, the term should 
be used only in the general sense of a resource granted to a member of a ruling 
household. In contrast to the appanage of the Latin west, Seljuk objects of appor- 
tionment were not in theory or practice escheated to the ruling household upon the 
death of the holder, their holders had no legally defined right to them or jurisdiction 
within them, and no notion of primogeniture limited others' claims to them. 
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The central institution of Seljuk rule was the court (darjah). Its organization and 
ceremonial were dearly based on Iranian antecedents, though it must be said that the 
glittery court culture of the previous era had been superseded by the throne rooms of 
some hard-hearted men. The principal members of the court were influential mem- 
bers of the ruling family, Turkoman chiefs, mamlflk amirs, and grand secretaries, the 
ruler had his ow r n bodyguard, and his executioner reminded others of their place. The 
court was also where the vizier exercised pow'er and presided over the court estab- 
lishment and the dhvdns, though the latter were Persian speaking and were kept at 
some distance from the Turkish speaking court. Such unity as the Seljuk state 
possessed in the reigns of Alp Arslin and Malik-Shih was in part due to the efforts 
of the famous vizier Nizim al-Mulk. An Iranian whose family had been in the service 
of the Ghaznavids, Nizim al-Mulk w r as in some respects a shadow ruler, and his family 
a shadow' dynasty, whose success underpinned Seljuk power. It would be misleading 
to think of him as a bureaucrat or courtier, though the court was the principal 
institution through which he exercised power. He played a major role in military 
decisions and on campaigns, and kept up an army of mamltiks that rivaled those 
maintained by the lesser Seljuk rulers. He also exercised power as the head of a 
household upon which the Seljuks devolved considerable power and revenue sources. 
Today, best known for his treatises on government, he is also lamented by some 
scholars as the last chance for the reassertion of centralized bureaucratic control in a 
world in the process of fragmentation. 

Once the Seljuks became territorial rulers they began to organize a permanent 
army. The Seljuk army never became a unitary hierarchical institution under a single 
command, nor do the Seljuks appear to have had a preconceived blueprint for its 
organization. Nonetheless, at a fairly early date, Seljuk rulers endeavored to transform 
a confederation of tribal peoples into a reliable instrument of warfare, one capable of 
the measured application of force through disciplined means for specific ends. 

The transition from the horde organized for plunder and conquest to the perman- 
ent army was not achieved rapidly, evenly, or in the event fully. In contrast to the early 
Caliphate, the Seljuks permitted their original tribal supporters to retain their flocks, 
did not force them to settle in garrisons, and did not superimpose new levels of 
leadership over them. This may reflect in part their more limited ambitions, and in 
part the availability and diversity of other sources of military recruitment. In addition 
to the Turkoman, Alp Arslin also recruited units of Kurds, Armenians, Daylamis, and 
Georgians, largely sustained through booty' and cash revenues. To balance both 
groups Alp Arslin, like Toghril before him, recruited mamlflks in cvcr-largcr num- 
bers, and soon slave soldiers constituted the decisive fraction of Seljuk military 
support. 

Malik-Shih appears to have desired to put the organization of the army on a more 
systematic basis. While recruiting larger numbers of mamltiks, he sought to organize 
the Turkoman under his command into smaller and more biddable units. He also 
tried to reduce his dependence on formations raised among other peoples, in large 
part due to the demands they nude on his treasury, but also due to an appreciation 
that mamluks, even more expensive, were more loyal. Nizam al-Mulk, always careful 
to cultivate good relations with senior commanders, cxiticizcd this policy* as incau- 
tious: it risked alienating the Turkoman, the origin if not the enduring basis of 
Seljuk power, as it created unhappy bands of demobilized soldiers. Since tribal 
peoples and freebooters arc better controlled by enrolling them in an army than by 
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chasing them with one, Nizam al-Mulk's fears were borne out when Molik-Shoh was 
obliged to suppress revolts following the demobilization of the Armenians under his 
command. 

There was considerable variety in the means by which the Seljuks exploited their 
revenue sources to sustain their military forces. In the east the Seljuks followed the 
Ghaznavid practice of supporting their armies through cash revenues, perhaps reflect- 
ing the previous situation in which plunder from India provided resources unobtain- 
able elsewhere. In the west the Btiyid practice of 'iqtT was adopted and made to fit 
new situations, eventually to become the fundamental institution of the military’ 
patronage state. 

The 'u/ft V was a temporary and revocable assignment of the usufruct of the land. Its 
origins were in the tax farm and con be seen as an attempt to moderate its pernicious 
effects. From the perspective of the center, the adoption of Tqti* was a resignation to 
the fact that revenue could no longer pass through a central registry before being 
passed on to the army. Iqti' also seems to have fit itself into a pastoralist worldview 
that saw access to revenue sources in personal terms. 

The iqta* holder or muqta’ had no permanent or transferable right to his assign- 
ment, few’ if any administrative functions, and could be moved from one Iqta* to 
another as his situation changed. Amirs constituted the most numerous recipients of 
*iqtd*s, for which they w r erc expected to provide military service, but 'iqtd’s w*erc also 
granted to members of the ruling family and to powerful secretaries. Rulers them- 
selves usually had the largest *iqtd’s in their domains. It would be an error to think of 
the 'iqta* as a single institution universally applied. The lqtd $ itself took a number of 
forms and was in any ease modified to fit local circumstances. Moreover, the iqta' did 
not supplant local revenue systems so much as penetrate them, creating institutions 
that derived from both local practice and the new* institution. The result was consid- 
erable variety' in the forms 'iqtd* took as the Seljuks and their successors applied it in 
the regions under their control. But beneath the variety' of its origins and applica- 
tions, the Iqtf reflected a new political -economic reality’ in which states were incap- 
able of sustaining their military forces through centrally administered taxation. 

Following their military success, the Seljuks found themselves in the possession of 
complex cities they were reluctant to govern, incapable of administering, and unable 
to make secure. The cities of Iran and Iraq had few if any city-wide municipal 
institutions beyond that provided by the mediating capacity of their religious 
scholars. They were held together more through informal tics of loyalty, obligation, 
and clientage than through such formal institutions as may have existed. Cities w r crc 
often divided along factional lines that were understood in religious terms, as among 
others Shifils and Hanafis in Khurasin, and Hanbalis in Baghdad, had a social base, a 
communal expression, and a political stance. Many cities were periodically disordered 
by militias of young men who at times imposed a rough order within a political 
vacuum, and at times used their power to dominate and plunder. 

In cities that w’ere potentially chaotic and resistant to external control, the Seljuks 
learned to rule by making political use of practices that hitherto had been largely* 
religious in nature. Of these the most important were the charitable foundations 
known as waqfi. Waqf in Islamic law* means the immobilization of property* for 
charitable ends. It had long been an expression of piety* and a means by which 
individuals could pass on property* to their descendants with some degree of legal 
protection. These uses of waqf did not end, but eariy on the Seljuks grasped the 
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political utility of the institution. The waqf became both an instrument of governance 
and a means by which Seljuk households moved their unavowablc private interests 
into the open and expected to be praised for it. 

In Khurasdn the Seljuks encountered the local institution of the madrasa, a place 
of teaching endowed through waqf to support a scholar and a number of students . 2 
A related institution was the khiinaijdb, a hostel for a Still shaykh and his initiates. 
As the empire expanded, the Seljuks took these institutions with them, and in time 
madrasas and khdnaqdhs appeared throughout their domains, eventually, under 
the successor states, making their way to Egypt. Some of the most important 
madrasas were founded by high ranking amirs, and Nizdm al-Mulk founded madrasas 
throughout the empire, including the famous Nizimiyya of Baghdad. As the Seljuk 
empire was more a collection of powerful households than a unitary state, the 
households of powerful men and women made use of waqf to advance their own 
strategics. The Seljuk successor states also used madrasas as family tombs, which 
could become cultic centers of family power much like the ancestral residence of 
European aristocrats. 

Perhaps more important than waqf’s ideological luster and personal benefit w r as its 
political utility, most particularly in allowing the Seljuks to support the 'ulama'. The 
Seljuks relied on the 'ulama* for social and political tasks which they could not carry 
out by themselves or by other means. The 'ulama' moderated conflicts, mediated 
between the populace and the ruling institution, gave merchants and consumers the 
legal structure they required, and served as a channel of influence. 

By endowing religious institutions through waqf, the Seljuks could win over 
existing elites while they brought in new men as alternatives to them, and urban 
elite politics henceforth took place in the domain of* religion. The Seljuks supported 
qddls and other scholars by appointing them to madrasas, thereby tying prestigious 
religious scholars more closely to the new order if not the regime. Large landowners, 
pushed off the land when it was parceled out as *iqtl', might well have become 
dangerously alienated, but appointment to positions funded by waqf gave them a 
means of survival and advancement. Waqf also permitted a reshuffling of men with 
religious prestige throughout the cities of the empire, one that loosened up the aloof 
particularity of local notables. Itinerant scholars had long adorned the world of 
Islamic scholarship, but now the Seljuks appointed scholars to posts throughout 
the empire. These scholars should not be seen as their agents of the regime - they 
would have been horrified by the suggestion - but rather as counterweights to 
established interests. As such men possessed religious prestige, they were accepted 
in the cities in which they settled, married into local elite families, and acquired their 
own disciples. To the extent that such institutions supported such men for such 
purposes, the era of the Seljuk and Seljuk successor states can be said to extend into 
the nineteenth century, and its aftermath into the present. 

As the early Caliphate ruled its subject Chiistians and Jews by granting consider- 
able power and autonomy onto their religious leaders, the Seljuks ruled their cities by 
patronizing the 'ulama* and Stifts. These religious elites thus came to lead communi- 
ties that sociologically (but not of course religiously or juridically) resembled the 
dhimmt communities following the Arab conquests. It is peihaps not a coincidence 
that where the practice of supporting scholars and Sufis through waqf was intensive, 
the sources pay much less attention to militias than elsewhere. As a means of filling 
the vacuum between rulers of distant origin and far-ranging preoccupations, and 
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cities characterized by their variety and impenetrability, the employment of waqf as a 
political strategy would seem to have worked. 

Overseeing the apparatus of revenue extraction were the registries called diwins. 
Dlwins recorded revenue sources, revenue distribution, and revenue assignments; 
what they most emphatically did not do was administer by means of making use of 
revenue. Diwins had little administrative capacity, and the scribes and secretaries who 
wotted in them were not bureaucrats in the Chinese or modern senses. They had 
little notion of autonomous bureaucratic power, nor did they sec themselves as a 
distinct social type. Clerks and secretaries, rather, viewed themselves as clients of 
powerful households, and indeed all powerful households had their own diwins; the 
diwins of the sultan and a great amir were different in size, not kind. Though the 
names of offices throughout the period were various, there were several functions that 
rulers’ diwins universally undertook. They recorded revenue sources and assign- 
ments, whether *iqti’, waqf, or stipends; they handled communications; and they 
funded the courts and domestic economics of powerful households. The diwins were 
more a means by which powerful households funded themselves and made use of 
revenue assignments for political ends than a bureaucratic dimension of state power. 

The political economy of the military patronage state can be seen as one in which a 
new set of practices of revenue assignment penetrated the functional domains of land 
revenue, sovereignty', and urban life. The Scljuks ruled by parceling out power and 
revenue sources in packages to their dependants and clients. Apportionment, 'iqta*, 
and waqf were each a means by which powerful households sustained themselves and 
their supporters. The politics of revenue assignment thus reflects a new* relationship of 
politics to economy and society, one in which the practices of steppe and frontier 
penetrated an ancient agrarian and imperial world. 

The Military Patronage State, 1100-1250 

Between the fragmentation of Scljuk power in the early twelfth century and the 
appearance of the Mamltlk Sultanate of Egypt and Syria in the middle of the thir- 
teenth, two larger trends shaped the otherwise disjointed and discontinuous political 
history of the period. In the east, Transoxania and Iran were increasingly affected, and 
in time utterly deranged, by developments originating in the distant steppe and 
China; while in Mesopotamia, Syria, and Egypt, Seljuk-dcrived practices of the 
military patronage state moved ever westward. By the end of the period Mongol 
invasions had wrecked Transoxania, Iran, and Iraq, while in the west the Mamluks, 
the most successful military patronage state of them all, made use of the resources of 
Syria and Egypt to erect an enduring barrier to Mongol expansion and to assert a 
claim to the leadership of* the world of Islam. By 1260 the geopolitical balance 
between Iran and Egypt had reasserted itself, with the difference that now Iraq, 
Iran, and Transoxania were ruled by non-Muslims. This process can thus be seen as 
the disappearance under steppe pressure of the frontier in the northeast and the 
migration westwards of forms of political and social organization that had originated 
in an earlier frontier. 

The Qarakhanids and local Scljuk dynasts exercised power in the east until the 
1 140s, when events in North China made themselves felt in the region. These drew 
the Islamic northeast more inescapably into the oihit of steppe politics than before, 
and from this time it is difficult to discuss the broader history of the Middle East 
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without reference to China, its borderlands, and the steppe. In northern China, 
between 1114 and 1122, the Manchurian Jurchen defeated the Khitan or (latterly) 
Liao dynasty and expelled their remnants, the “Black Cathay” or Qara-Khitai into 
Turkestan. There, the Qara-Khitai subjugated the Qarakhinids and in 1141 annihi- 
lated a Scljuk army near Samarqand. seizing Transoxania. 

As mentioned above, a new power, the Khwirazm-Shihs, arose in the twelfth 
century. Together with the QarakMnids, they were vassals of the Qara-Khitai through 
the middle third of the twelfth century. In 567/1172 a new ruler, r Ali al-Din Tekish, 
took pow r er, and in his long reign extended Khwirazm-Sh&h power to the borders of 
Iraq and threw' off allegiance to the Qara-Khitai. Following his death in 595/1200 
his son Qutb al-Din Muhammad defeated the Qarakhinids and the Qara-Khitai, thus 
establishing conditions for a new empire. This, however, w r as cut decisively short by 
the culmination of the process by w'hich Transoxania and Iran were brought into the 
world of the steppe, the Mongol invasion. 

The Mongol invasions have generated a number of contrafactual speculations. Did 
the Caliphate bring them on by looking for allies against the Khw'&rasm-Shlhs? Could 
the Khwarazm-Shahs have prevented them by engaging in a more adept or at least less 
petulant diplomacy? Though the manner by which the Mongols entered the Middle 
East was shaped by Khwarazm-Shah policies, it is probably safe to say that this was 
one invasion that was motivated by factors intrinsic to itself. Chingiz- Khan may have 
wanted to delay an attack on the Khwarazm-Shah until he could deal with a number 
of problems on the steppe. But in 1218 the Khwarazm-Shahs massacred a caravan of 
merchants arriving from Mongol domains, and soon thereafter attacked a Mongol 
army that was chasing dow n some Merkits in the Qipchak steppe. This was thought 
to be extremely foolish, not only by the Mongols, but by Muhammad himself*. When 
Chingiz’ army advanced on Samarqand in response, Muhammad reckoned he knew 
all he needed to know of Mongol military effectiveness, and deployed his army to 
protect his march to the rear. He was eventually chased by a Mongol detachment to 
an island in the Caspian, where he died soon thereafter in his bed. His son Jalll al-Din 
KhwArazm-ShAh had a number of picaresque adventures w'hilc trying to avoid the 
Mongols, but accomplished little beyond keeping his foes amused and gening his 
troops killed. 

Between 616/1219 and 620/1223 the Mongols applied themselves to the de- 
struction of the cities of Transoxania and Khurasin and the massacre of their inhab- 
itants. It is possible to try to view events from the Mongol perspective, by way of 
avoiding anachronistic or ethnocentric judgments, but why bother. Khurasdn, whose 
material wealth and cultural weight rivaled Egypt and Iraq, became pasture, and its 
recovery continues today. In 620/1223 Chingiz returned to Mongolia, and the first 
wave of Mongol conquests of Iran came to a slow' end, bogged down as much by 
internal disputes among Mongols as anything else. 

Although the Sel juk invasions were the proximate cause of the pastor alization and 
Turcization of parts of Iran, their destructive effects were local in impact and limited 
in effect. In contrast, the new* invasions were undertaken by armies of pastoralists w'ho 
had little experience of settled life, who were non- Muslim, and who saw scant benefit 
in adopting Islamic or Iranian institutions. Though they had the military power to 
dominate large areas, within them their actions were wholly destructive. 

In the west, the traditional line of division in the political history' of the period 
is between the end of Seljuk dynastic rule and the beginning of the period of 
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the atabegs. There is something to be said for this, as the power of the Seljuk house 
was undoubtedly ephemeral and most successor dynasties were founded by atabegs. 
Yet this periodization may collapse differences in the Seljuk period - the Scljuks 
were a very different ruling group once they abandoned their animals - while erecting 
a somewhat artificial distinction later. Though Seljuk rule was short lived, the 
Seljuks were succeeded by ruling households whose internal organization, modes of 
asserting power, and institutions of revenue extraction derived from Seljuk antece- 
dents. 

In the west, the atabeg successor states were organized on the same principles as 
the Seljuks themselves. As was the case of the Seljuks before them, the successor states 
recruited military forces where they found them or could attract them, tried to 
balance them with mamltiks, and supported them through a combination of 'iqti’s 
and household revenues. As was true of the Seljuks, these ruling households relied 
heavily on secretaries - some on secretarial dynasties - and scholars whom they 
supported through waqf. The successor states also cast themselves as defenders of 
Islam, a role that the Crusades enabled the most successful among them to play. The 
broader history’ of Mesopotamia, Syria, and Egypt can be seen as a tension between, 
on the one hand, the tendency of states organized along the loose lines of their Seljuk 
antecedents to fragment, and on the other, the material and moral resources that 
frontier warfare concentrated in the hands of successful commanders. 

One irony of this period was that the most successful of the Seljuk successor states 
appeared in regions in which the Seljuks had not ruled or ruled indirectly. The 
Scljukids of Anatolia came to power as a result of developments Toghril-Bcg, Alp 
Arslan, and Malik-Shah shaped but did not control. 3 For thirty years prior to 
Manzikext the Turkoman raided freely across much of Anatolia, though in relatively 
small numbers and generally fearful of being cut off from Azerbaijan. Some took up 
service with the Byzantines, but these were small in number and their local impact 
slight. While capable of raiding deep into Anatolia, the Turkoman hesitated to attack 
cities, and established no permanent fortified positions of their own. Following 
Manzikert, larger numbers of Turkoman entered and w r erc determined to settle. 
These accelerated the process of Turcification and created a distinctive frontier 
culture that for a time owed little to orthodox Islam. During the 460s/1070s, 
members of a rival branch of the Seljuk family descended from Mikhail b. Seljuk 
arrived in Anatolia to lead bands of Turkoman ghazis, eliminating most of the 
Byzantine strongholds and playing a more adept role in regional politics. A member 
of this family, Sulaym&n b. Kutlumush, took Nicca (Iznik), and established the Seljuk 
sultanate of Rum. Though its claim to constitute a distinct sultanate was resented by 
the great Scljuks, and rejected for some time by the Caliphate, there is no doubt that 
this was an enduring and in some respects remarkably successful state. 

Syria had come into Seljuk possession in the 4fr0s/1070s as a result of the now f - 
familiar seizure of power by a member of the Seljuk house - Tutush, brother of Malik- 
Shah - following a Turkoman invasion. After Tutush’s death in 488/1095, the 
province broke up into smaller political entities based on individual cities and their 
hinterlands, while the coastal littoral remained under loose Fatimid control. 4 Were it 
not for the Crusader invasion of 1097-9 Syria might well have remained a marginal 
patchwork of small states suspended between Iraq and Egypt. In time the establish- 
ment of the Crusader states (the kingdom of Jerusalem, the principality' of Antioch, 
and the counties of Tripoli and Edcssa) was to turn Syria into a new frontier region. 
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with ill the advantages that frontier warfare, particularly of an ideological narurc, 
provided to enterprising state builders. 

The Crusader invasion met with little sustained or organized opposition beyond 
that mounted by the powers directly attacked. One reason for this was that the 
Crusaders did not directly threaten the larger Muslim powers in the interior, particu- 
larly those centered on Damascus and Aleppo. Following their military success, the 
Crusaders fit themselves into the fragmented politics of the region without exciting 
much overt opposition. The Caliph, popular preachers, refugees, and some of the 
'ulamd’ agitated for a collective response, but in the event local powers were too 
caught up in their own struggles to contemplate, much less to organize, a response. 
Moreover, most Sunnis and Shla were too preoccupied with one another to give 
much thought to the invaders, whom they found possible to dismiss as Byzantine 
irredentists or, more commonly, barbarian Franks. 

The counter-crusade began with the conquest of Edessa in 539/1 144 by Zengi, a 
Turkish officer formerly in Seljuk service and atabeg to the local Seljuk ruler’s sons. 
Edessa’s independence was contingent upon the weakness of the Muslim states 
bordering it, as its economic base w*as weak and its geographical position vulnerable. 
When Zengi united Mosul and Aleppo, later adding to them Harran, Hims, and 
Hama, Edessa could not hold off the new' threat. Zengi’s seizure of the county was 
not animated in the first instance by the desire to return it to Muslim rule; in fact he 
was said to have been flamboyantly impious and his relations with the 'll! ami’ were 
difficult. His victory, however, both inspired others and set in train a series of events 
that was to lead to the unification of Mesopotamia, Syria, and Egypt and the ultimate 
defeat of the crusader states. 

The second crusade of 1147-8 tailed to recover Edessa, its primary objective, and 
came to an end following a militarily incompetent and diplomatically disastrous siege 
of Damascus, hitherto allied to the crusader states. The principal consequence of the 
Crusade was unintended: in 549/1 1 54 Zengi’s son and heir NOr al-Din picked off an 
isolated and enfeebled Damascus. 5 Unlike his father, Ntir al-Din saw* the struggle 
against the Crusaders in religious and ideological terms. He was praised by his 
contemporaries for his personal piety, and frequented the 'ulaml*, who provided 
him with the justification he needed to subjugate or incorporate the smaller powers 
of the region. Zengi adopted the practices of the Seljuk military patronage state to 
good effect: he raised an army of mamluks, ethnic contingents, and freebooters, 
supporting them with Iqtl’s and household revenues, he advanced a political pro- 
gram based on Islam and jihad, he patronized scholars and Stiffs, sustaining them 
with stipends and waqfs; and he recruited local scholars and officials to organize his 
court, oversee the apparatus of revenue extraction, and conduct his diplomacy. 

A rough strategic balance now* existed between the crusader coast and the Muslim 
interior, a rare geopolitical situation made possible only by Fatimid debility. Both 
parties then vied to obtain a dominant position in Egypt, though the extent to which 
they aimed to rule the country* directly is debatable. Between 558/1163 and 463/ 
1 170 the Fatimids attempted to play the Crusaders and Zengi off one another, w hile 
each in turn tried to outflank the other in Egypt and to exploit Fatimid internal 
rivalries. 

Following a number of false starts, unexpected reversals, and difficult moments, 
Nur al-Din’s commanders secured a dominant position in Egypt. In 564/1169 the 
Fatimid Caliph appointed Zengi’s lieutenant Saladin (Salah al-Din b. Ayyub) as 
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vizier 6 Soon thereafter the Fatimid Caliph was dead and Saladin toppled the local 
forces that stood in his way. In 566-7/1 171 the Friday prayer in Cairo was made in 
the name of the 'Abbdsid Caliph, the Fitimid Shiite religious establishment dis- 
banded, and a Shafil jurist appointed as chief qddi. 

Ntir al-Din’s satisfaction at this turn of events was tempered by alarm at the actions 
of his lieutenant, who now began to act as an independent ruler. Saladin assigned 
iqtd's to his family and followers, to purchase his own numltiks, to conduct his own 
diplomacy* with the Franks, and to expand his domains, including an invasion of 
Yemen. Ntir al-Din recognized that what he had seen as insubordination had become 
rivalry just before his death in 569/1 174. Saladin claimed to rule in the name of Nflr 
al-Din’s son, atabeg to an atabeg dynasty, married his widow, and asserted himself in 
Syria and Mesopotamia. Soon he exercised power in his own name. He then attacked 
the Crusader states, but came to realize that success depended on the unification of 
Mesopotamia, Syria, and Egypt. Following a nine-year series of campaigns he turned 
his attention to the Crusaders, defeated them at the battle of Hattin (583/1 187), and 
took Jerusalem and most of the coast. The Third Crusade, launched to reverse the 
situation, ultimately failed in its objective of retaking Jerusalem, but succeeded in 
winning a truce for the reduced Crusader kingdom. By this point Saladin and his 
armies were exhausted and his Mediterranean fleet annihilated At the time of Sala- 
din’s death in 589/1193 his policy towards the Franks was limited to the mainten- 
ance of treaties and the fostering of trade. 

The Ayyubids, the family brought to power by Saladin, constituted an empire 
whose organization strongly resembled that constructed by the Scljuks. 7 Just as 
Seljuk unity under the authority of an overall sultan broke down following the end 
of the conquest era, resignation to the existence of the Ousader state meant that the 
frontier no longer countered the tendency of the Ayytibid family to fragment. None 
of Saladin ’s successors could benefit from continuous frontier warfare, and no Ayytl- 
bid sultan wielded the unchallenged authority that Saladin once possessed. Under the 
loose authority of the ruling sultan of each generation, it was the family itself, rather 
than a single line of descent within it, that claimed sovereignty*; within the family 
power was exercised at the level of the individual households. Members of the 
family seized or were assigned provinces which they ruled more or less independently. 
Though fathers tried to transfer their power to their sons, successions were disputed 
and their outcomes unpredictable. To the extent that intcr-Ayytibid rivalries w r erc 
moderated, it was to face common threats rather than to advance common interests. 

As the Seljuks depended in the period of their greatest unity on a shadow ruling 
family headed by Nizlm al-Mulk, so the Ayytibids depended on the Band al-Shaykh, a 
family that served as viziers and commanders throughout their rule. It may not be a 
coincidence that Ayytibid power came to an end following the death of the last 
member of the lineage. Also like the Seljuks before them, the Ayytibid ruling house- 
holds developed cadres of supporters through patronage of the learned, usually 
through waqf, and recruited military forces as they could attract them or purchase 
them, supporting them through 1 qta\ 

The Ayyubid devolution of revenue sources on clients meant that these did not act 
or see themselves as specialists within a hierarchical political system. Rather, it appears 
that they regarded themselves as lesser versions of great men themselves. These men 
asserted themselves openly and exercised power by devolving portions of their 
revenue sources onto their ow r n clients. Thus the politics of revenue assignment 
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again came to constitute a set of practices that cut across the functional distinctions of 
the ruling, the military and the learned, and cut through such hierarchies of* rank as 
may otherwise have existed. Rulers ruled by playing off the dynamic tension of* rival 
interests, rather than by asserting power through formal institutions. And their 
clients survived and advanced in like manner. 

The relationship between the Ayytibids and Crusaders in Syria and Palestine was 
necessarily difficult, but they appear to have tolerated one another, cooperated to 
keep one another in power, and ignored their subjects’ bellicosity. During the sixty- 
year period of Ayyflbid rule, two crusades, the filth (615/1218-618/1221) and the 
seventh (647/1249-648/1250), recognized that the road to Jerusalem led through 
Egypt, and disembarked at Damietta to attack in the direction of Cairo. In the event, 
Frankish fractiousness and tactical impetuousness undercut an otherwise sound 
strategic vision, and both were defeated. 

As the second Crusade had the unintended effect of strengthening Muslim pow r er 
in Syria, the fifth and seventh Crusades fortuitously reinforced power in the hands of 
those who fought them off. The fifth Crusade corresponded with an Ayyubid 
succession crisis, one in which ambitious amirs and lesser Ayyflbid rulers seemed to 
be on the verge of dismembering such Ayyflbid unity as still existed. As the crusade 
represented a threat to the interests of all, the Ayyflbids and their amirs were obliged 
to cooperate, and a new sultan was able to assume power. The seventh Crusade also 
occurred in the context of a succession crisis, one that in the end was to put an end to 
Ayyubid rule. The household of* the deceased Ayyubid sultan al-Salih tried to survive 
by concealing the fact of his death, and in disordered circumstances al-Salih’s mam- 
luks, responsible for the defeat of the crusader army, seized power, first as unconvin- 
cing atabegs for a son of al-Salih, and finally in their own names. 

In the first half of the thirteenth century, Syria was increasingly exposed to pressure 
from the distant steppe. At first this pressure was indirect, as raiders and movements 
of peoples pushed w estwards by the Mongols washed up on Syrian territory, there to 
plunder or place themselves in the service of the lesser Ayyubid households. But the 
lands west of the Euphrates and south of the Taurus were ultimately defensible. The 
scarcity’ of good horse pasture on the Syrian borders limited the numbers of invaders 
w ho could advance with their mounts, while the resources of Egypt meant that a 
strong defense could be mounted in Syria. When in 658/1260 the Mongols invaded 
Syria, they created for Egypt a new frontier that, as other frontiers had elsewhere, 
concentrated pow er in the hands of men who knew' how to use it. Thus the Mamlflk 
sultanate, having originated in a succession dispute in the seventh Crusade, consoli- 
dated its power fighting off the Mongols. The Mamlflk sultanate became arguably the 
most successful and enduring military patronage state of them all. 

Looking at developments in the Nilc-to-Oxus region from the rise of the Seljuks to 
that of the Mamlflks, several overarching trends can be discerned. One is the process by 
which the steppe, near and distant, came to play a decisive role in the politics of the 
region. The period began with one pastor alist invasion and ended with another; the 
fortuitous irony is that the latter w*as eventually stopped by a form of political organ- 
ization developed by the former. A second process was how r the great variety that 
characterized the early post-'Abbasid period came to an end, as the Seljuks and their 
successor states disseminated a new and universal set of practices. These derived from 
the encounter of the pastoralist army with eleventh-century Iran, Khurasan in particu- 
lar, and were applied to myriad local contexts. But in spite of the variety* of their origins 
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and application, Scljuk institutions proved to be so militarily lethal, politically flexible, 
and adaptable to conditions elsewhere, that the major institutions of Egypt from the 
thirteenth century onward can be traced to eleventh-century Iran. The military pat- 
ronage state gave rise to a new type of society, in which power and revenue sources were 
devolved on the military and the learned, who used it to create their own clienteles. 
This, in rough oudine, survived many centuries and worked in many contexts. 

To return to the comparison of the Arab and Seljuk conquests, both transformed 
collections of pastoralist peoples into standing armies, inspired them with a sense of 
mission on behalf of Islam, and used them to create an empire in the agrarian w orld. 
No Scljuk duplicated the feat of the Caliph 'Umar in controlling his military forces 
and creating a unitary state, even though the problems they faced were quite similar. 
The Seljuks permitted the Turkoman to retain their pastoral mode of life under their 
ow n leaders, TJmar forced the settlement of the Bedouin in gartisons, rationalized 
their military organization, and superimposed his own leadership. The Seljuks never 
centralized the collection and distribution of revenue, instead devolving revenue 
sources onto their supporters; 'Umar, through the institution of the central diwin 
of the early caliphate, ensured the unity of the state and its control over the far-flung 
armies. In one generation the Seljuks came to depend on their mamlAks to balance 
their tribal supporters, and soon thereafter were dominated by them; the early 
caliphate took two hundred years to lose power to its mamluks, and even then the 
caliphate survived. 

But this is not to say that the Seljuks failed where the caliphate succeeded. The 
caliphate conquered an imperial world, made adept use of imperial institutions that 
had long existed, and created the last great ancient universal empire before the 
Ottomans. The Seljuks entered a world in which military power was everywhere 
freeing itself* from dependence on central bureaucracies, in which invasion from the 
steppe and the sea was unavoidable, and in which political pow r cr if not sovereignty* 
itself was exercised at the level of the household. The military patronage state thus 
permitted the ideal of the universal cosmopolitan empire to survive within a political- 
economic context that tended towards fragmentation. Although individual dynasties 
were short lived, the practices that sustained them were enduring. 

NOTES 

1 This interpretation largely follows C. E. Bosworth, The Cambridge History of Iran , vol. 5, 
pp. 4 3— I. Claude Cohen argued that Alp Arslan intended to conquer Anatolia to fulfill the 
age-old Muslim ambition of subjugating Byzantium but later modified his \icws in the 
direction of Bosworth’s: see C. Cahen, The Cambridge History of Islam , vol. 1A, P. M. 
Holt, A K. S. Lambtoci, and B. Lewis (cds.) (Cambridge, 1970), p. 2 33 and C. Cahen, 1 be 
Formation of Turkey: The Seljukid Sultanate of Rum: Here nth to Fourteenth Century P. M. 
Holt cd. and tr. (Harlow, 2001 ), pp. 2, 3. The divergence of views may be due to Cahen's 
reluctance to distinguish between a general dcsarc to shape events for the imperial benefit 
and a policy and plan of conquest. 

2 On the institution ot the madrasa see D. Brandenberg, Die Mad rasa: Ursprung . Entwiek - 
lung. Ambreitung und kunsteriteJsr Grstaltung der ulamisshen Moschr-Hoshschule (Graz, 
1978); G. Makdisi, The Rise of Colleger. Institutions of Darning in Islam and the West 
(Edinburgh, 1981); G. Makdin. “Muslim Institutions of Learning in Eleventh -Century 
Baghdad, “ BSOAS y 2 4 (1961), 1-56; G. Letscr, “The Madrasa and the IslamizaUoii of the 
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of Trann lion. The Sunni Ulama of Eleientb-eentury Baghdad (New York, 2000). 

3 On the Seljukldi we C. Cohen, I ho formation of Turin. 

4 Bianquis, T., Damai rl la Syne tout la domination faltmidr ( 3S9-46S/96 9-1076). Esiai 
d interpretation de cbronu/uei arabee medieralei, 2 volt (Dam oil as, 1986-89). 

5 The major flush' on Nur al-Din, with on extemive bibliography, is N. Uiwcctf, aWr al-Din, 
un grand prime muiulman dr Syrii an tempi da Croisada SI 1-569 A. Hyill8-117S, 3 
volt (Damascus, 1967); later additions to the bibliography in N. EliucctT, "Nur al-Din 
Mahmud b. Zanki," El (2). 

6 On Saladin the definitive modern biography, with full bibliography, is M. C. Lyons and D. 
E. P. Jackson, Saladin: Ihe politic, of Holy War (Cambridge. 1982). 

7 On the Zengids and Ayyubids see C. Cahcn, "Ayyubuls," El (2); J. C. Garun, “Les 
Zankidcs et les Ayyubdes,” in J. C. Garun et al. (eds.). Elan, wcietii et culture i du 
monde Muiulman medieval, Xe-XVe nrcle , i: L 'evolution politique et ueiale (Paris, 1995), 
233-55; KJ>. Humphreys, Erom Saladin to the Mongols: Ihr Ayyubid, ofDamauui (Albany, 
1977); J. C. Garun. Un centre muiulman de la haute-£gypte medierale: Qui (Cairo, 1976); 
on the rebgious life of Ayyubid Damascus, see L Pou«t, Damai au Vle/XIIIc tiecle. Vie et 
structura rehgieusa d’une metropoh ulamique (Beirut, 1988); for an attempt to understand 
urban politics in Ayyubid Damascus in a comparative context sec M. C hamberlain. Know- 
ledge and Serial Practice in Medina! Damascus (Cambndge, 1994). 
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Chapter Eight 


The Mainluk Institution 

P. M. Holt 


Introduction: The Development of Mamluk Studies 

The beginning of Mamluk studies as a special field of historical enquiry was in the 
nineteenth century, when Etienne Quatremcre (1782-1852) published his work on 
Ibn Fadlallah al-TJmari (1838) and a partial translation of al-Maqrizfs alSulak li- 
ma' rifat duwal al muluk in his Histoire da Sultans Mamluks de I’Fflypre (1837-45). 
For a wider readership Jean-Joseph Marcel (1776-1854) included two chapters on 
the Mamluk sultans in an account of Egypt from the Arab conquest to Bonaparte’s 
expedition (which he had accompanied) in a volume entitled L'Univers: Histoire et 
description de tons let peupla: BgffU ( 1848). 

The attitude of writers in Great Britain was less sympathetic. Humphrey Prideaux 
(1648-1724), dean of Norwich, the author of a highly successful and controversial 
book entided The True Nature of Imposture Fully Display'd in the Life of Mahomet 
(1697), wrote to a friend, 4 I could not say much of the Mamalucs , of whom I know 
no author, that has written in particular; neither did they deserve that any should. For 
they w r erc a base sort of people, a Colluvia of slaves, the scum of all the East . . . and, 
bating that they finished the expulsion of the Western Christians out of the East . . . 
they scarce did any thing worthy to be recorded in History!’ 1 The first British 
contribution to the subject appears to be Sir William Muir’s The Mameluke or Slave 
Dynasty of fyypt y 1260-1517 a d. (1896), a brief account largely based on Gustav 
Weil’s Gesehichte da Ah bast den cha / if a ts in Egypttn (1860-2), which ‘reveal) s) in 
discreet fashion the author’s Christian standpoint’. 2 D. S. Margoliouth, then Laudian 
Professor of Arabic at Oxford, devotes 2 of the 160 pages of his Lectura on Arabic 
Historians (1930) to the Mamluk period. 

A very marked development of Mamluk studies has taken place from about the 
middle of the twentieth century. At the start of this period in 1958, no paper on the 
Mamluk chroniclers was contributed to an international Conference on Historical 
Writing on the Near and Middle East held at the School of Oriental and African 
Studies in London. But duiing the following years there w r as a considerable output of 
Mamluk historical texts, which Arabophonc historians took the lead in editing and 
publishing. Three outstanding examples are al-Maqrizfs aTSulak , edited by 
Muhammad Mustafa Ziyada and Said *Abd al-Fattah Ashur from 1956, Ibn Taghri- 
birdfs aTNuium alzdhira fl mulak Misr wa'l-Qahira by Fahlm Muhammad Shaltut 
et al. from 1960, and Ibn Iyas, Badai aTzuhur ft waqai' aTdubur by Muhammad 
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Mustafa from 1960. There also developed a new species of historical writing con- 
cerned with the critical investigation of aspects of institutions and culture. A prime 
exponent of this genre was David (Ncustadt) Ayalon (1914-98), in his book Gun- 
powder and Firearms in the Mamluk Kingdom (1956) and numerous articles now 
collected in four volumes by Variorum Reprints (1977-94). 

Contributions from North American writers have been numerous. Three examples 
may be taken from different kinds of historiography. Donald Prcsgravc Little pro- 
duced a seminal work of source- analysis in An Introduction to Mamluk Historiography 
(1970). R. S. Humphreys described the origination of the Mamluk sultanate from the 
preceding Ayyubid regime in From Saladin to the Mongols (1977) and accompanied 
this with two important articles on ‘The emergence of the Mamluk army’ in Studia 
Islamica , xlv, xlvi (1977). The biography of Qalawon, the second of the great 
Mamluk sultans, is treated by Linda S. Northrup, formerly one of Little’s students, 
in From Slave to Sultan (1998). 


Antecedents 

The term mamluk is one of a number of Arabic synonyms for ‘slave’, and has come to 
mean specifically a military slave. More commonly used in eaiiier times was the term 
ghuldm meaning a boy or youth, with no original connotation of slavery. As a 
recognized military institution, Mamluk troops appear during the 'Abbasid caliphate 
in the first half of the ninth century. Muslim generals on the eastern frontier of the 
empire were then capturing large numbers of Tuitish tribesmen in Transoxania, and 
these provided ideal recruits to the forces of their captors. As non -Muslims they could 
be enslaved, as strangers in an alien Islamic society their closest attachment was to 
their master, to whom their loyalty was unqualified. They were more dependable than 
freeborn Arab warriors, who were individuals proud of their tribal traditions. Al- 
though they were enslaved as non- Muslims, they were soon converted to Islam, 
whereby they acquired rights under the Shart'a, and moreover Islam favoured the 
emancipation of a mamluk on his master’s death. The status of a mamluk therefore 
offered opportunities to personal advancement in Muslim society, especially as the 
Arab component of military forces diminished. 

A preference for Turkish troops was conspicuously displayed when the Caliph al- 
Ma'mun (813-33) embodied them in large numbers in his army, and pursued what 
was virtually a systematic immigration policy bv levying tiibutc from the eastern 
frontier provinces partly in slaves. His brother and successor, al-Mu'tasim (833-42), 
a career soldier, purchased some 3,000 Turkish slave- troops to form an elite corps and 
his personal guard. In 836 he transferred them from the temptations and turbulence 
of Baghdad to a new city’, 125 km north on the cast bank of the Tigris. Simirra* 
(officially Surra man ra'd y ‘The beholder is delighted’) consisted essentially of the 
caliph’s palace and the cantonments of his Turkish troops, but it inevitably super- 
seded Baghdad as the administrative centre of the empire, and so continued until the 
closing years of the ninth century*. 

By that time the commanders of the Turkish forces were assuming political au- 
thority and dominating the civilian administrative officials in the provinces and at the 
centre. In Egypt, for example, wo short-lived gubernatorial dynasties, the Tulunids 
(868-905) and the Ikhshidids (935-69), were both of Turkish Mamluk origin. 
Ahmad b. Tulun, who ruled from 868 to 883, was said to be the son of a Turk 
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sent in the slave-tribute to al-Ma’mun. Muhammad b. Tughj, the descendant of 
another Turk from Samarra’, took the old Iranian title of tkhshtd and ruled from 
935 to 946. Similar developments took place elsewhere in the territories nominally 
subject to the 'Abbasid caliphate. The Iranian Samanid state based in Transoxania was 
dependent on Mamluk soldiery from the time of its greatest ruler, Ism a 'll (892-907). 
One of these Mamluks, Alptigin, the former Samanid commander- in-chief, seized 
Ghazna in Afghanistan, and his Mamluk, Scbttktigin, established a dynasty which in 
the reign of Mahmud (998-1030) ruled from Transoxania to the Punjab. 

In the eleventh century, when the 'Abbasid caliphate was long past its prime and 
was under the protection and control of the Shl'r Iranian Buyids, a new force entered 
the lands of the Near and Middle East. These were Turcoman tribesmen from 
Transoxania, who were seeking new pastures in Khurasan and farther west. They 
were headed by two brother chiefs from the family of Seljuk, Tughril Beg and 
Chaghri Beg. While Chaghri Beg remained to rule Khurasan, Tughril went on to 
Iraq, overthrew the Buyids and entered Baghdad in 1055. As he and his people were 
Sunni Muslims, they were welcomed by the Caliph al-Qaim (1031-75). Tughril 
received the formal title of ‘sultan’, originally an Arabic word signifying ‘power’ in 
the abstract. He was indeed the power behind the caliphal throne. He died childless 
in 1063, and was succeeded by his nephew*. Alp Arslan, who ruled for ten years. In 
1073 Alp Arslan’s son, Malik Shah, became sultan. He was a young man, and was 
only 37 when he died in 1092, but his reign, which was conducted under the tutelage 
of his great wazir, Nizam al-Mulk, w*as the golden age of the Great Seljuk sultanate. 
He was however challenged by a brother of Alp Arslan in accordance with the 
Turcoman custom of succession by the eldest male of a family, and after his death 
the sultanate was to be split by competitors for the throne. 

By the time of Malik Shah the sultan had ckaiiy moved from being a tribal chief to 
an autocratic ruler. He could no longer base his power on the Turcoman warriors 
who had accompanied his forebears into the heart of the Muslim w orld - they w r crc 
too dispersed and too concerned with their ow*n affairs as nomadic pastoralists to 
form the military base of the Great Seljuk sultanate. In place of these freeborn 
warriors Malik Shah recruited Turkish slave-soldiers, i.c. Mamluks. These men, 
utterly reliable because of their close personal tics with him, soon came to occupy 
key posts in the administration. When in 1086 Malik Shah brought his army into 
Syria to impose a settlement on his brother Tutuy, who held the territory* as an 
apanage, he placed three of his Mamluks as governors of the chief cities: Aksungur 
in Aleppo, Bozan in Edcssa, and Yagisivan in Antioch. Ya£rsiyan was killed in 1098, 
when the First Crusade took Antioch. Tutuy, who had proclaimed himself* sultan 
after Malik Shah’s death, disposed of Bozan and Aksungur, w ho had revolted against 
him, but Aksungur was to be the founder of a notable dynastic family, the Zangids, 
which was to be at its zenith under his grandson, Nur al-DIn Mahmud b. Zangi 
(r. 1146-74). 

On the death of Tutuy in 1095 his apanage was divided between his two sons, 
Ridwan at Aleppo and Dokak at Damascus. It w*as a Seljuk custom, when a young 
prince was appointed to an apanage, to place beside him a Mamluk guardian, who was 
in effect the regent. He was known as the aiabe# y i.c. father-commander, and might 
strengthen his position by marrying the widow of his former lord. This is substantially 
what happened in Damascus. The Atabf# Tugtigin married the mother of Dokak, and 
overshadowed the prince, who died in 1 104. Tugtigin appointed Dokak’s brothers to 
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succeed him, but soon deposed them, and ruled in his own tight. He was succeeded 
in 1128 by his son Bori, in Arabic Burl, whence the dynasty is known as the Burids. 
Bttri died after being wounded by an Isma’lli assassin in 1152. The three sons and a 
nephew who succeeded him were of little consequence, and Damascus was taken in 
1154 by Nor al-Dln b. Zangj, the jMoAq? of Aleppo. The term atubejYad by this time 
lost its original significance, and had become simply the title of a ruler. 

Origins of the Mamluk Sultanate in Egypt and Syria 

The climax of the Mamluk institution came in the century after Nor al-Dtn b. Zangi 
with the emergence and development of the Mamluk sultanate in Egypt and Syria. 
The immediately previous rulers of this region were the Ayyubids, a Kurdish family 
and confederacy formed by the descendants and collaterals ofSaladin (Salah al-Dtn b. 
Avyub), who died in 1193. Saladin, originally one of Nftr al-DIn’s freeborn retainers, 
had made himself the ruler of Egypt, and subsequently went on to usurp the Syrian 
possessions of Nur al- Din’s successors. After Saladin ’s death these w r erc divided up 
among the members of his family. The political relations among the various branches 
of the Ayyubid clan were basically unstable, although a kind of paramountcy was held 
by the ruler of Egypt. The last of these, al-Salih Ayyub, a great-nephew of Saladin, 
ruled from 1240 to 1249, and died during the crusade of King Louis IX of France. 

During his father’s lifetime al-Salih Ayyub had built up a large force of Turkish 
Mamluks, which developed duiing his own reign into an elite corps known as the 
Bahriyya, probably because they were quartered at Cairo on an island in the river Nile 
(Arabic, Bahr al-Ntl) and a bodyguard, the lamdariyya, literally ‘the Keepers of the 
Wardrobe’. Thus the Mamluks, who had been of minor importance under the earlier 
Ayyubids, became a force of central significance, at first in the field as the spearhead of 
resistance to Louis IX, and after al-Salih Ayyflb’s death in political affairs also. 

The transfer of political pow r er resulted from the circumstances immediately fol- 
lowing al-Salih Ayyab’s death. This was at first aimed to prevent the demoralizing of 
the Muslim troops. The sultan had been attended on the campaign by his wife, Shajar 
al-Durr, formerly his Turkish concubine, i.e. a female Mamluk. In consultation with 
the army chiefs, she continued to issue in his name and with his forged signature 
orders and decrees for the soldiery, pending the arrival of his son and successor, al- 
Mu'azzam Turan Shah, from his residence in Hisn Kayla, now* Hasankeyf in modern 
Turkey. His arrival provoked trouble, although by this time the Crusaders were 
fortunately in retreat. Factional rivalry, a recurrent phenomenon in Mamluk politics, 
developed between the veteran Bahriyya and the entourage of the new sultan. This 
was aggravated by Turan Shah’s disparagement of Shajar al-Durr, whom the Bahriyya 
regarded as one of themselves. The upshot was a conspiracy of the Bahriyya against 
Turin Shah, who was murdered on 2 May 1250. They' chose Shajar al-Durr to be 
their ruler, an event almost unique in Islamic history. She took the title of Malika i al - 
Muslimin , ‘Queen of the Muslims’, and the throne-name of Umm Khalil, ‘the 
Mother of Khalil’, her deceased son by al-Salih Ayyub, who was her link to legitimacy. 
Her reign w r as in fact short. Word came from Baghdad that the Caliph al-Musta'sim 
disapproved of a female ruler, and the Mamluks thereupon chose one of themselves, 
al-Mulzz Aybak al-Turkumani, to be the sultan. Loyalty to the Ayyubids remained 
strong, and the Mamluks sought to satisly this by appointing an Ayyubid boy as 
nominal sultan with Aybak as his atabefl. This however did not satisly the Syrian 
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Ayyubids, and the wo sides came to blow. There was in effect a balance of power 
between the Mamluks in Egypt and the Ayyubids in Syria, which was abruptly 
over thrown by the Mongol invasion of Syria in 1259-60. This destroyed the power 
of the Ayyubids, md when the Mongols were defeated at 4 Ayn Jalat on 3 September 
1260 by the Mamluk chief, Baybars al-Bunduqdan, the Syrian Muslim provinces fell 
into the hands of the Mamluk rulers of Egypt. 

This w r as a turning-point of history when the Mamluks, hitherto an elite corps in 
the Ayyubid forces, seized political power. In place of the fragmented regime of the 
Ayyubids in Egypt and Syria they set up a single autocratic sultanate. This was firmly 
established by Baybars al-Bunduqdart, the great survivor of the first decade of tangled 
political struggles. He became sultan by the murder of his predecessor and was 
enthroned in the Citadel of Cairo, probably in late October 1260. During his 
reign, which lasted until 1277 the essential institutions were developed from their 
less formalized Ayyubid prototypes. Baybars’s work was carried forward by his former 
comrade-in-arms and eventual successor, Qalawun, who reigned from 1279 to 1290. 
Thereafter two successions of Mamluk sultans were to control Egypt and Syria. Their 
members were to be mainly of Turkish and Circassian origin respectively, and they are 
sometimes called the Bahri and Burji Mamluks from the names of the corps in which 
they originated. The Mamluk sultanate was finally overthrown and its territories 
annexed in 1517 by the Ottoman Sultan Selim the Grim (1512-20). 

Recruitment and Group -solidarity under the Mamluk Sultanate 

The Mamluk sultanate depended originally on the purchase of Kipchak Turkish slave- 
boys in their homeland, the steppes of what is now southern Russia. This was a region 
harried by the Mongols, and many of the slaves were displaced refugees, as was 
Baybars himself. They were bought by slave -merchants, who had a privileged status 
in the Egyptian fiscal regime, and the trade was controlled by an official who was 
almost invariably a Mamluk amir. At the slave -market in Cairo they passed into the 
possession of the amirs or the sultan himself. Two anecdotes throw' some light on the 
appraisal of potential Mamluk recruits. A young Ayyubid prince, who was about to 
purchase Baybars, w r as dissuaded by his mother, who said he had an evil eye - perhaps 
alluding to a defect in his eye. Qalawun by contrast bore the name of al-Alfi, ‘the 
Thousander’ as his master bought him for the high price of a thousand dinars (a If 
dinar). A Mamluk might have a series of masters; Baybars for example was first owned 
by one of al-Salih Ayyub’s own Mamluks, the amir Aydigin al-Bunduqdar (i.e. the 
Crossbowman), then by' the sultan, under whom he was enrolled in the Jamdlriyya. 
The final master, who enfranchised the Mamluk was the most important, as loyalty to 
him was a primary duty. 

Most information is naturally available about the Royal Mamluks who formed the 
sultan’s military household. They were placed in barracks, where they received training 
directed to producing efficient mounted warriors, capable of using the lance and the bow'. 
At the same time they underwent conversion, learnt the Qur’an and the elements of 
Islamic law, theology and ritual. Some Mamluks of a scholarly bent went a good deal 
further than this. Sultan Qlnsawh al-Ghawn, who died in battle with the Ottoman 
invaders, used to hold frequent sessions with Egyptian scholars to discuss literary matters. 

When the Royal Mamluks had finished their training, they were formally emanci- 
pated in groups, and each received a horse, arms and uniform from the sultan. They* 
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were permitted to grow beards as a token of their new status of freemen. Technically 
they were no longer mamluks, although still so designated. 

As already indicated, it was to the emancipating sultan that a Mamhifc felt his primary 
loyalty. Underlying this was a basic sentiment of ethnic loyalty, whether Turkish or 
Circassian, as is instanced by the short reign of Sultan Kitbugha (1294-6), whose 
position was weakened by his origin as a Mongol prisoner of war. Again, the former 
Mamhik who became viceroy of Egypt alter the Ottoman conquest, Kha'ir Bey, was 
known in a reproachful pun as al -kM in li-jinsihi , ‘the traitor to his nation*. 

The loyalty felt by a group of Mamluks towards their emancipator created a bond 
among them. This loyalty was intensely personal, and was not transferred to the 
emancipator's successor. Hence until a sultan had built up his own group of Mam- 
luks, known as ajl&b or julban because they had been imported jalaba) to Egypt, 
and placed them in positions of power, he was under a threat from the entrenched 
Mamluks of his predecessor, known collectively as qaranisa. This might lead to 
factional struggles or worse: we have seen how at the very beginning of this period 
the jealousy felt by the Bahriyya towards the Mamluks ofal-Mu azzam Turan Shah led 
to the new’ sultan's murder in a revolt. 

The group-solidarity of the ajldb formed the second characteristic loyalty of 
Mamluks, and enabled them to exert pressure for the maintenance of their position. 
The greatest safeguard was to secure the sultanate for one of their group. This group- 
loyalty was known as khushddshiyya , and its weakness was its particularity, that is to say 
as time passed and the ajldb of successive sultans became qardnisa , they were 
fragmented into politically ineffective groups instead of forming a united body of 
veterans. 


The Position of the Mamluk Sultan 

The Mamluk sultan occupied a position of twofold significance. Originally he was the 
leader of a Turkish war-band, artificially formed from imported military slaves. In this 
respect he was regarded by the amirs as the first among equals, the chief among the 
People ( al-nds ), as the Mamluks were styled. On acquiring the sultanate he also 
became a traditional Islamic autocratic ruler, and was seen as such, especially by the 
non-Mamluk subject people, the ‘herds’ (olta'aya), who formed the great majority 
of the population under his rule. 

The Islamic legitimacy of the sultan’s authority was originally secured by Baybars’s 
installation of an 'Abbisid prince as caliph after al-Musta’sim, the last caliph 
of Baghdad, had been killed by the Mongols in 1258. This first 'Abbasid caliph of 
Cairo, al-Mustansir, was solemnly installed on 13 June 1261, when Baybars took the 
oath of allegiance (al-bay'a) to him. In return the caliph formally invested the sultan 
with ‘the Islamic territories and whatever God might help him to conquer of the land 
of the infidels'. This signified that Baybars was appointed to a universal sultanate. In a 
great assembly on 4 July the head of the sultan’s chancery read out the diploma of 
investiture at length. It served in fact as Baybars’s manifesto for the conduct of his reign. 
Hie caliph died shortly afterwards in an ill-starred attempt to regain Baghdad. He was 
succeeded as caliph in Cairo by a kinsman, al-Hakim, who was to reign, but never to rule, 
for over forty years. The series of puppet-caliphs continued until the Ottoman conquest, 
after which it quietly lapsed. A writer who describes the structure and organization of the 
sultanate in the time ofjaqmaq ( 1 438-5 3) devotes a very short chapter to the caliph, and 
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s ays that ‘occupation with learning is specifically appointed for him, and he is to have a 
library of books. He is to accompany the sultan for the benefit of the Muslims when he 
travels on business. He has many estates to meet his expenses, and handsome residences. ’ 
The phrase ‘for the benefit of the Muslims' would seem to imply that the caliph acted as 
the keeper of the sultan's conscience, and might intervene if the ruler or his entourage 
acted wrongfully. 

The recognition of a new sultan by the caliph remained an essential formality. As a 
sign of this, the sultan was invested by the caliph with the black robe which was the 
Abbasid livery. A second group of observances marked his accession as leader and first 
among equals of the war- band. There was first his election by a body of the leading 
amirs, or sometimes the leading conspirators of a usurper’s faction. The electors 
would then take one or both of two oiths of allegiance. One was the traditional 
Muslim bay 1 a such as Baybars had taken to the Caliph al-Mustansir. This was essen- 
tially a recognition of the status and authority of the recipient of the oath. Alterna- 
tively there was the hilf, an oath of personal loyalty’ and support. The hilf might be 
taken reciprocally to the amirs by the sultan-elect, thus forming an embryonic social 
contract, but this tenuous symbol never hardened into a constitutional requirement. 
It might be hazarded that by the bafa the amirs recognized the sultan-elect as a 
Muslim sovereign, by the hilf as the leader of the war- band, but the evidence is too 
scattered and disparate to allow of a firm conclusion. 

At this point the sultan-elect would acquire a throne-name indicative of his new 
status. This would incorporate the royal title (al-malik) with a fulsome epithet. 
Baybars, for example, settled upon of Malik al-Zdhir, ‘the Manifest King’, after his 
waur, ‘an excellent historian’, had pointed out several unpropitious precedents for 
his original choice of ah Malik al-Qahir , ‘the Conquering King’. Qalawun, who was 
to succeed him, took the title of a l -Malik al-Mamur , ‘the Divinely- aided King’. 
Apart from a very few early cxcepdons among the sons of Baybars, titles of this 
kind were held only by sultans, and here there was a marked divergence from Ayyubid 
usage, where such titles were held by all the princes. 

The sultans were never crowned, the constitutive act on accession being the 
enthronement. When Baybars became sultan, irregularly as he had just participated 
in the murder of his predecessor, Qutuz, on the army's return from liberating Syria, 
the place of the throne w r as taken by the sultan’s cushion in the royal tent, although, 
as we have seen, a formal enthronement took place alter his arrival in Cairo. The 
‘throne of kingship’ is described as being a minbar, thus resembling the stepped 
pulpit found in a mosque. For ordinary court sessions, e.g. the hearing of petitions, 
the sultan would sit on a footstool (kursi) beside it. 

Then the new sultan made his first appearance in a procession through Cairo to the 
Citadel. He rode on horseback by his dismounted amirs. An important item of the 
royal insignia, the fiMuhiya, a gilded saddlc-cover, was carried before him and dis- 
played to the bystanders. This usage goes back through the Ayyubids to the Seljuk 
sultans. Under later sultans, at least from the middle years of the fourteenth century, 
the royal ride was curtailed to a procession within the Citadel, usually from an outer 
gate to the place of enthronement. 

The Mamluks formed essentially a single- generation military and political elite. 
Their descendants, known as awldd al-nas , ‘the sons of the People’, were excluded 
from succeeding to their military rank and political authority. They were assimilated 
to the traditional Arabic-speaking Muslim society* of Egypt and Syria, although they 
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held a privileged social position and had an insight into the Tuikish-spcaking Mamhik 
community of their fathers or more distant ancestors. Two of the great chroniclers of 
the Mamhik period were awU4 al-nar. Ibn Taghribirdi (d. 1470), who wrote a 
history of Egypt from the Arab conquest to his own times, and Ibn fjrls (d. ca. 
1524), whose work covered in detail the Mamluk sultanate from the mid-fourteenth 
century to its overthrow and the early years of Ottoman rule. 

In the choice of the sultan this principle of the single-generation elite conflicted with the 
sultans’ own desire to establish a hereditary monarchy. Baybars was followed briefly by too 
of his sons, the latter a mere child, from whom the throne was soon usurped by Qalawtin 
(1279-90). Qalawan’s own successful reign was followed by that of his son, al-Ashraf 
Khalil (1290-3), who completed the extinction of the Crusader states. Khalil was mur- 
dered by a conspiracy of his amirs, but the dynasty survived in his infant brother, al-Nasir 
Muhammad, who, twice deposed and twice restored to the throne. Anally came to the 
sultanate as a mature man and a skilled politician. In his third reign ( 1 3 10-41 ) he remod- 
elled the Mamluks, abandoning old standards of recruitment and training to increase their 
dependence on himself personally. On his death he was succeeded by three generations of 
his descendants, who were largely ineffective as rulers, for over forty years, until Barquq, the 
flrst of the Circassian Mamluk sultans, usurped the throne in 1 382 . Barquq was followed by 
his son Faraj, who held power (with a short break) until 1412. No later dynasty was 
established, although to prevent a lapse in administration a sultan’s son was usually briefly 
installed on his father’s death. What in tact appeared was a quasi -dynastic system, not of 
families but ofMamluk households. Barquq w*as in due course followed by flve of his own 
Mamluks. One of these, Sultan Barsbay (r. 1422-38), had a Mamluk named Qayit Bay 
(r. 1468-96), whose own Mamluks were the last Avc sultans of Egypt. 

The Fiscal System 

The sultanate was supported by a flscal regime with several sources of revenue. The 
flrst of these was a land-tax, the Islamic kharaj y paid in cash and kind by the peasant 
cultivators. In Egypt, where cultivation and tax-gathering depended on the annual 
Nile flood, every locality had its own body of village officials who w r crc responsible for 
the surveying and allocation of the plots of land, and the collection of dues after the 
harvest. The greater part of the accruing revenue was alienated in assignments, each 
known as an iqtd\ to maintain the Mamluk amirs and soldiery. The iqtO' is sometimes 
misleadingly called a fief by European writers. Unlike the holder of a European fief, a 
muqta’ w r as never the lord of the land, still less the lord of a rural manor. He lived in 
the capital or one of the provincial cities, and maintained himself and his personal 
contingent of Mamluks from the revenue of his iqtd\ Under the sultanate, three 
grades of amirs became the norm: the amir of a hundred Mamluks, of forty Mamluks, 
and often Mamluks. The amir of Forty was also known as amir tablkhdnah y because 
an amir of this rank was entitled to maintain a personal military band {tablkhdnah). 
These grades did not imply a chain of command or any kind of feudal vassalage, but 
an amir might rise through the ranks by a species of cursus honorum. Grants of iqtd' 
were made directly by the sultan and were revocable; he might indeed revoke such 
grants to augment his own resources. It follows from this that an iqia was not 
hereditary, at least in theory. 

The sultan’s own assignment of revenue, the fisc or privy purse, was known as khdss 
al-sulrdn, and from this he provided for the salaried officials of his household and 
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administration. Twice during the Mamhik period the sultan endeavoured to enhance 
his own financial position through a new cadastral survey of the cultivable land, 
known as a rawk. It appears that the survey and consequent set dement made in 
Saladin’s time ( aJ-rauk al-SaUW) was in force from 1176 to 1298, when a new 
survey was made by Husam al-Din Lajln, who had usurped the throne in 1296. This 
survey and settlement (al-rawk al-HusAmi ) assigned 9/24 of the landed revenue to 
the creation of a new standing army, which would of course be at the sultan's disposal, 
and it approximately halved the amount allotted to the amirs. Threatened by this 
strengthening of Lijln’s autocracy*, the amirs revolted and killed the sultan. His rawk 
was never implemented. When al-Nisir Muhammad was finally reinstalled as sultan in 
1310, he resolved upon a new settlement. A preliminary rawk was carried out in Syria 
in 1313-14 as a pilot scheme, followed by al-rawk ai-Nasin in Egypt. For revenue 
purposes the cultivable land w*as divided into 24 shares (sing., qirAt> whence ‘carat’). 
Under Saladin’s settlement the kh&ss was allotted 4/24 of the revenue, while 10/24 
had gone to the amirs and also to the Halqa, i.c. the non-Mamluk military forces. 
Under al-Nasir Muhammad's settlement his khdss shot up to 10/24, while the 
remaining 14/24 were allotted to the amirs and the HaUja together. There was no 
later rawk in the Mamluk period, but significantly a cadastral survey of Egypt was 
made in 1526, within a decade of the Ottoman conquest. 

Tw r o other taxes came under the cover of Islamic law. One, know n in Egypt as 
Jawdli , was the traditional jVsyw, the poll-tax levied on Christians and Jews living as 
dbimmh under the protection of the Islamic state. It was important because of the 
large Coptic minority in Egypt, while Jews were found both there and in Syria. Owing 
to the nature of their occupations, this was largely an urban tax. Then there w*crc 
customs duties, which wxrre given a cover of legality* as zakar when levied on Muslims. 
Similar taxes were paid by* dhimmte and foreign traders. There were also internal trade 
and market taxes, which were essentially monthly payments for a licence to trade. 

This leads on to the customary but uncanonical taxes (muktis). When al-Nasir 
Muhammad made his rawk he abolished a considerable number of these. They 
included, for example, a tax at the grain-wharf of Cairo, dues on ornamental belts, 
a prison due paid by all prisoners, the forced purchase of chickens, a due on sugar- 
cane and sugar presses, fees levied on weddings, and many other payments. None of 
these w*ent directly to the government, but some were granted as a form of iqta'. 

Household and Court Offices 

The sultan's household and court were staffed at the highest level by a group of great 
Mamluk office-holders. Their establishment was one of Baybars’s governmental 
reforms, and seems to have been based on Mongol practices, but some officers with 
similar titles had existed in earlier Islamic states. Ibn Fadlallah al-Umari (d. 1349) 
lists seven of these court offices 4 in the presence of the sultan', the first of them being 
the vicc-gcrcnt or deputy sultan (rntib al-saUana) y who had ‘absolute executive 
power in every matter referred to him concerning the army, finance and intelligence, 
i.c. the mail service'. But al-Umari wrote in the third reign of al-Nasir Muhammad, 
who had abolished the vicc-gcrcncy as endangering his personal autocracy. Secondly, 
there was the post of chamberlain ( hdjib ) or great chamberlain (ha jib al-hujjab) y who 
before Baybars’s reforms had been a mere doorkeeper, controlling access to the royal 
presence. While this remained one of his duties, he had assumed a public function as 
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the Arbitrator of military justice (not the Sharfa) among the Mamluks. His import- 
ance rose with the abolition of the vicc-gercncy. The third great officer was the a mtr 
jAndAr , who was essentially the lord high executioner. The title was used in this sense 
among the Turks of Central Asia, and in the Mamluk sultanate he was pre-eminently 
the sultan's head of security, supervising executions and imprisonment, and heading 
the forces which patrolled around the sultan. Fourthly, came the steward ( ustAdAr , i.c. 
ustAdh aldAr , ‘master of the residence’), who had charge of the royal domestic 
offices, plenary powers of requisition on behalf of the domestic service, and also a 
security function as holding responsibility for the corps of tasters of the sultan’s food 
and drink. An eminent court function was discharged by the fifth officer, the silahdAr y 
the sword-bearer. His duties were more extensive than the title implies since he 
commanded a whole corps of siJahdAriyya and was responsible for the state arsenal 
{iiUMhAnah). The sixth office, that of dawAdAr (literally, ‘bearer of the inkwell’) had 
precedents in the Scljuk sultanate, but it had been a lowly post held by an r Alim until 
Baybars raised it to an office of great and increasing consequence in the Mamluk 
establishment. The dau'dddr was in charge of the sultan’s communications both 
internally with the royal chancery* and externally as the officer who presented the 
incoming mail (i.e. the intelligence reports) to the sultan. Significantly, the amir 
jdttddr as head of security was associated with him in this duty. Rather curiously, in 
the last decades of the regime Tuman Bay (subsequently to be the last Mamluk 
sultan) led five military expeditions to Upper Egypt between 1509 and 1514 to 
collect taxes and suppress bedouin revolts. Clearly he owed this function to his 
personal character rather than to his post of dawdddr. Finally, among the great 
officers there occurs the adjutant of the armies ( naqtb abjuyush), whose somewhat 
limited functions were to parade the soldiery, and to produce (if necessary, to punish) 
individuals as required by his superiors. Al-TJmart also mentions the office of master 
of ceremonies (al-mahmandArr/ya) but docs not expatiate on its functions. 

The State Establishment 

The official establishment during the Mamluk period was traditionally divided into 
three categories of officials: arbAb al-tuytif literally ‘the lords of the swords’, i.c. the 
military, primarily the Mamluks themselves; arbAb al-qaJam, ‘the lords of the pen’, 
i.e. the bureaucrats and other clerks serving the administration; and arbAb al*waz(tif 
a l ditiiyya, ‘the lords of the religious functions’, i.e. those concerned with the cult of 
Islam and its institutions. With the exception of the first category, w hich has already 
been described, the establishment was drawn from the native Arabic -speaking sub- 
jects of the sultanate. These were in the great majority Muslims, but in Egypt Coptic 
Christians or converts to Islam played a great part in the financial administration. 
Seen historically, these Copts were the descendants of the bureaucrats who had 
existed in Egypt long before the coming oflslam. Although the Mamluks themselves 
were Turkish speakers, the official records w r erc kept in Arabic. 

The two chief branches of the central administration were the royal chancery and 
the financial departments. The head of the chancery, Fath al-Din Muhammad b. 'Abd 
al-Zahir, was promoted by Qalawun to be his confidential private secretary ( kdrib at- 
sirr) y and thereby a new post was created which absorbed some of the functions of the 
omnicompetent Ayyubid wazdr. His father, Muhyf al-Din ’Abdallah b. 'Abd al-Zahir, 
w rote a biography of Baybars, produced under the sultan’s oversight. Mubyi al-Din’s 
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nephew, Shaft' b. 'AH, who was a chancery clerk, was also a writer, and takes some 
pains to display himself as a key figure in negotiations with the Franks. Alter the death 
of both Baybars and his uncle, he produced a sour revisionist biography of Baybars 
which served the interests of the usurper Qalawtm and himself. 

Among the additional functions of the confidential private secretary was to act as 
the official spokesman at sessions of the sultan's court for the redress of wrongs 
( mazalim). This was the formalized function of a traditional Muslim ruler. Sessions 
were held twice weekly except in Ramadan. The sultan sat on the footstool beside the 
throne with the SharT'a judges on his right, the secretary and a body of dcrfcs (k utt&b 
aldast , ‘the clerks of the bench’) on his left, and the Mamluk grandees and others 
standing or sitting in due order. The petitions requiring decision w*crc read by the 
secretary' and his clerks. The sultan would consult the appropriate person present or 
decide according to his ow*n discretion. The decision was noted by a clerk of the 
bench, and w*ould pass to another group, the clerks of the roll ( kuttab al-darj ) to be 
formally recorded. 

The chancery was also involved in the administration of foreign policy*, especially 
with the Frankish states. Shaft' b. 'AlTs interventions in these matters have been 
mentioned. He was always the advocate of realpolitik, and his supreme moment 
came in 1290, when Qalawun was considering the abrogation of his treaty* with 
Acre and an attack on the Latin kingdom. He w*as delayed by the objections of the 
Mamluk grandees, who held that the oaths ratifying the treaty w*ere sacred. The treaty* 
was referred to the chancery so that the clerks could look for some reason for its 
abrogation. When both Fath al-Dtn and Muhyl al-Din failed to do so, Shafi' declared, 
‘We serve the purpose of our lord the sultan. If he wishes to abrogate it, there is scope 
for abrogation. If it is not his purpose to abrogate it, its text docs not require its 
abrogation.’ On being told that the sultan would prefer its abrogation as the amirs 
had grown overbearing and lazy, he forthwith provided the necessary* pretext. 
A further link between the chancery* and foreign policy is indicated by the fact that 
senior members of the staff w*crc commissioned as envoys. Muhyi al-Din served in this 
way in negotiations w ith Bohemond VI of Tripoli and King Hugh of Cyprus and 
Icrusalcm. 

The loss of the Mamluk state archives, w hich must have been voluminous, has left 
only a handful of treaties, preserved in literary texts. Among these are eight treaties of 
Baybars and Qalawon with rulers of the Crusader states, and one between Qalawtm 
and the envoy of the republic of Genoa, concluded in 689/1290. This is of particular 
interest as it demonstrates the meticulous procedure follow*ed in the conclusion of a 
treaty*. It arose from a specific problem. A Genoese corsair had captured an Alexan- 
drian merchant vessel and seized the chattels of the traders. Qalaw*un thereupon 
arrested the Genoese in his ports, and closed his realm to Genoese trade. The 
Genoese republic sent its envoy to disavow the corsair and restore the commercial 
links. After due delay Qalawun agreed to make a settlement. 

The documented procedure falls into five parts, the first comprising the actual 
terms of the treaty, the remaining four its certification. It is described as a truce 
( hudna ), the traditional and technical term for a suspension of hostilities between 
Muslims and Christians for a fixed period. It opens with the oath of the envoy, 
Alberto Spinola, that he is bound to Qalawun (whose titles arc given at length) and 
his son, al-Ashraf Khalil, and proceeds with the decree of the republic of Genoa. This 
gives a guarantee of protection to all Muslims travelling to and from the sultan’s 
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realm with their goods and chattels to all territories in the present and future 
jurisdiction of the republic. All this is given in the most ample and specific terms, 
covering even Muslims falling into Genoese hands as a result of hostilities. Six 
Genoese witnesses to the act arc named, as is also the cleti: who wrote an interlinear 
version in ‘Frankish’, i.e. Italian. Then follows the signed testimony of Peter, the 
Mclkitc bishop of Old Cairo, who administered the oath to Spinola. The testimony of 
the witnesses to the oath-taking then ensues - three Oriental Christians and five 
Genoese. Next comes the oath itself in exunso. This is quite distinct from the oath 
with which Spinola introduced the truce. He specifically swears that he has concealed 
nothing of what was taken from the Muslims in the original incident with the corsair, 
and that he has not brought anything to compensate them except the actual sum 
realized from the sale of the captured ship and its cargo. A general testimony to the 
whole record by Bishop Peter ends the document. 

The second group of departments served by a rbab al-qalam comprised a number of 
bodies concerned with the state finances, in which, as has been said, a predominant role 
was played by Copts. Since so large a portion of the revenue was alienated in the form of 
iqtd's to the Mamluk amirs and soldiery, an important department existed to deal with 
them. This was the so-called Army Department idiwdn al-jaydt), a term which de- 
scribes its function, not its personnel, which was entirely civilian. Grants of iqtd' were 
almost entirely handled by this department, and were formally made in a document 
called a mansbur, , i.e. a patent, drafted in the chancery. Amirs were granted the land-tax 
of one to ten villages according to their rank. Royal Mamluks w r erc sometimes given 
that of a village but usually such revenue was shared between two or more troopers. The 
Halqa , which had been the royal bodyguard in Ayyubid times but sank under the 
Mamluks to become the military organization for the awldd al nds , received the 
revenue of a single village to provide the pay of a company, and similar iqi a 's were 
granted to non-Mamluk auxiliaries. Such were the nomad Arabs of the Buhayra and 
Sharqiyya provinces, who served the mail service {band) between Egypt and Syria. 

The sultan’s great personal holding, his privy purse, naturally required a depart- 
ment of its owm, the dtw&n alkbAss. Its head, the n&zir al khJss, usually a Copt or a 
convert, had a position of great affluence, influence and peril. There were two 
successive instances of this in the third reign of al-Nasir Muhammad. Karim al-Din 
al-Kabir had been converted to Islam. He held office for thirteen years, but the 
weakness of his position was shown in March 1322, when the Royal Mamluks 
demonstrated because their pay was two months overdue. A little over twelve months 
later he was arrested and stripped of his great possessions. In the end he may have 
committed suicide. Another convert, al-Nashw, became ndzir al kfrdss in 1332. His 
worthy attempts to increase al-Nasdr Muhammad’s revenue at first provoked only 
discontent among the subject peoples and merchants, and so could be ignored. But 
when in 1339 he began to threaten the finances of the amirs, the situation quickly 
changed. He was arrested and put to death. His personal wealth was seized and the 
site of his house was ploughed up in a search for hidden treasure. 

When Barquq usurped the sultanate, thereby initiating the Circassian Mamluk 
succession, he brought to the wealth of the sultanate that of the iqtd' s he had 
previously acquired. To administer this new' source of revenues a new department 
was set up entitled al-diwdn aJ-mufrad, ‘the separate department’. It was not 
controlled by the ndzir al-khdss , but by a Mamluk officer of the royal household, 
the ustdddr. It was used for the payment of the Royal Mamluks. Another department. 
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dtwdn al-amldk , also under the ustaddr, was set up on the conversion of Barquq's 
iyra's into allodial properties (amJdk). By the end of the fourteenth century the old 
fiscal system had undergone great changes. 

Where in all this was the state treasury as such? It was a department called the 
dlw&n al*wtzdra y which as the name indicated had originally been controlled by the 
wazirs of the Fatimid and Ayyubid periods. Under the Mamluk sultanate the wazir 
lost his power to other officials, and the post itself was abolished by al-Nasir 
Muhammad. Although the wazirate subsequently revived, it was finally superseded 
by the ustadar when BarqQq set up his new treasuries. The diwfin alwizAra incorp- 
orated the bays al-m&l , the original Muslim treasury, which in the Mamluk period 
drew its revenue chiefly in cash from Giza province. Manfaldt province in middle 
Egypt also contributed to the diw&n al-wizAra, chiefly in grain, which was sent to the 
royal storehouses in old Cairo. There were also contributions from various scattered 
estates in Upper Egypt. It is clear that in general the state treasury was inferior in 
wealth and importance to the ufta' s administered by the Army Office, the khass 
controlled by its ndzir, and Barquq’s personal treasuries under the ustaddr. 

The third category in the establishment, arbdb al-wazisif aldiniyya y the cult 
officials of Islam, need only a brief notice since they were similar to their counterparts 
in other Muslim states. The qddis or judges of the Shari'a arc however worthy of 
remark in two respects. In the first place, four chief judges (qddt al quddt) were 
established in Egypt by Baybars in 1265 to deal with eases according to the Shaffi, 
Hanafi, Maliki and Hanbali law-schools respectively. There had previously been a 
single Shafil chief judge. Baybars’s action appears to have resulted from a dispute 
between the chief judge and a Mamluk grandee, although there was a distant 
precedent in the appointment of four chief judges for Muslim Syria by Nur al-Din 
b. Zangi. In the second place, there existed in addition to the Shari'a a considerable 
body of secular law and legal decisions. The ruler’s right and duty to hear and address 
wrongs was an ancient tradition, and the manner in which this was carried out has 
already been described. The institutionalizing of the practice is closely associated with 
Nor al-Dm b. Zangi of Syria, who organized a special House of Justice (dJr al'ait ) 
for these sessions, first at Aleppo, then at Damascus. The Mamluks too had their 
House of Justice in Cairo. Baybars constructed one below' the Citadel in 661/1262- 
3. It w r as superseded by one built by al-Nasir Muhammad in the Citadel in 722/ 
1322-3. Under Barqnq and later Circassian sultans such sessions were held in the 
royal stables. The jurisdiction practised was known in Egypt as al siyAsa. 

Apart from the sultan, one of the great officers of the royal household gradually 
acquired a judicial function. The great chamberlain at first exercised this function only 
among Mamluks, but subsequently, probably only from the time of al-Nasir 
Muhammad, it was extended generally and to the detriment of the qddis 1 jurisdiction. 
This was apparently an abusive extension of power, but it may have satisfied a popular 
demand for summary and effective justice. There is some evidence of resentment 
against the qddt s’ courts in the fifteenth century 

The Administration of Syria 

While the hold of the sultan and the central administration over Egypt was close and 
immediate, Syria was controlled through a number of separate provincial govern- 
ments, known collectively as aimamdlik abSbamiyya, ‘the Syrian kingdoms’. After 
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the elimination of the Crusader states and the absorption of their territory into the 
Mamluk provincial system, these were six in number: Damascus and Aleppo (the chief 
provinces of southern and northern Syria respectively), Hamah, al-Karak, Tripoli and 
Safad. Each was governed by a deputy (w*f'i£) of the sultan, amongst whom the 
viceroy of Damascus enjoyed a pre-eminence of rank. He bore the title of malik al- 
u mar if , and maintained almost royal state, holding a solemn procession through the 
city’ twice a week, followed by a session in his residence for the hearing of petitions 
and a banquet for his amirs. At these sessions an empty throne, draped with yellow 
cloth and bearing a short sword, symbolized the sultan. The Mamluks had inherited 
yellow’ as the official colour of the regime from the Ayyubids. Similar ceremonies were 
practised at Aleppo, Tripoli and Hamah, but without the symbolic throne. 

Although a provincial governor was practically all-powerful within the area of his 
jurisdiction, he was nevertheless the creature of the sultan, and his power or ambition 
might be his downfall. Tengiz al-Husami, governor of Damascus for nearly thirty’ years, 
was disgraced and brought to Cairo to die in 741/1 340. This fundamentally precarious 
tenure of office may have instigated the unsuccessful attempts of two of his predeces- 
sors to declare their independence at the beginnings of the reigns of Baybars and 
Qalawun respectively. In addition, an important financial and military resource was 
denied to the governors. Although they could initiate grants of these had to pass 
through the Army Office in Cairo for the sultan’s signature before they were effective. 

A contrasting picture of events is presented by the province of’ Hamah. This had 
been an Ayyubid principality under Saladin’s nephew, Taqi al-DIn TJmar, and his 
descendants, and this regime survived the growth of Mamluk power. Ever deferential 
to their Mamluk overlords in Cairo, the successors of Taqi al-Din retained the 
province until 1299, when the ruling prince fell ill and died, and a Mamluk amir 
was appointed as governor, to be followed by others for over a decade. In the 
meantime, a minor Ayyubid prince, Isma'il Abul-Fida’, was born in 1273, and 
Qalawon’s son, al-Nasir Muhammad, in 1285. The two seem first to have become 
acquainted in 1310, when al-Nasdr Muhammad marched from Syria for his final 
accession to the sultanate. Friendship grew’ between the two men, and the sultan 
promised to make Abul-Fida' the ruler of Hamah. The first step was taken in the 
autumn of 1310, whn Abu'l-Fida* donned the sultan’s livery as governor of Hamah. 
This was followed in August 1313 by a diploma granting him the autonomous 
state of Hamah. Finally, his career w»as crowned in February 1320, when he went in 
procession to the Citadel of Cairo and received the title of sultan, borne otherwise 
only by the Mamluk ruler. He died in October 1331, and his son succeeded to 
his title and position. But al-Nasir Muhammad died ten years later. In September 
1341 this last Ayyubid sultan w f as transferred to Damascus with a military rank 
and a pension, and Hamah was again placed under a Mamluk governor. Ironically, 
he w»as a Mamluk who had been presented by Abul-FidT to al-Nasir Muhammad 
in 1310. 

The Mamluks and the Indigenous Peoples 

Although the Mamluks were an alien military and ruling elite, they did not form a 
closed group, completely dominating the indigenous communities of Egypt and 
SyTia. With their Muslim subjects they shared their religion and a common w r ay of 
life, and both groups were stirred by the idea of the jihad. The Mamluks were 
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immigrants undergoing a process of assimilation, which was completed in the second 
and later generations by the awlad al-nds. 

A distinction must be drawn between the relations with the urban and with the 
rural communities. From the latter they were both physically and socially distanced. 
The Mamluk holder of an iqi I' was, as has been mentioned, not usually resident upon 
his iff *', but lived in a city at the court of the sultan or a governor. The iqta’ was 
merely a source of revenue in cash and kind, and the villagers were managed by the 
muqnTi agent, his wakil, with his staff*. 

Between the Mamluks and the indigenous townspeople, the links were of three 
main kinds. First of these were the economic links. The sultans and amirs accrued a 
considerable surplus from their grain revenues. This gave them a predominant share 
in the grain market, which they tried to control for their own profit. More sporad- 
ically, they intervened in commerce by enforcing the purchase of goods they had 
stocked. On the other hand, the great and wealthy Mamluk households were im- 
portant as consumers of local commodities and patrons of local craftsmen. Merchants 
were employed as partners, bankers or agents of the sultan, c.g. in the monopoly of 
the spice-trade from the time of Barsbay in the fifteenth century. 

Secondly, there were the political links between the Mamluks and the indigenous 
peoples. Here the 'ulamd were of particular importance since they cemented together a 
society which w r as otherwise fragmented and acephalous. The Mamluks 1 formal defer- 
ence towards the ' ulamd* was counterbalanced by the formal acceptance by the ' alamo* 
of a regime with effective pow er. This is symbolized by Ibn Iyas, the last chronicler of 
Mamluk Egypt, in his regular record of the monthly visit of the caliph and the four chief 
qdrfts to the sultan in the Citadel. At a very different social level, there developed in the 
late fifteenth century organized groups of youths known as zu'ar, partly gangs, partly 
an urban militia. They defended their quarters against abusive Mamluk demands, but 
they also used their strength to exploit their fellow -townspeople, and they w r crc 
prepared on occasion to serve as clients and auxiliaries of the Mamluks. 

Thirdly, social links existed betw een the two communities. The Mamluks had initial 
difficulties in surviving and establishing themselves in Egypt. As immigrants, they and 
their wives were peculiarly liable to a high mortality rate from locally prevalent diseases. 
The ravages of plague arc particularly recorded, and there was probably also a high 
infant mortality. This may indeed be the reason for the continued recruitment of 
Mamluks from their countries of origin. There w r erc however marriages between 
Mamluks and indigenous Egyptian women, while, as has been seen, the awlad al-n&s 
became in effect a socially privileged section of the indigenous population. 

Apart from the peasantry and the townspeople, a third category of the indigenous 
population was constituted by the Arab tribes. They were of two kinds. Sedentary* or 
semi-sedentary tribes w ere established in frontier areas, as for example on the fringes of 
the Crusader states in Syria-Palcstinc, and in the Aswan region of Upper Egypt, the 
medieval frontier between Muslim Egypt and Christian Nubia. Here a tribal group, 
Banu’l-Kanz, had existed since Fatimid times, while arabized Berbers, the Hawwara, 
were drafted there by Barquq. Nomadic tribes populated the interior regions, especially 
in provinces fringing the Nile Delta and in Upper Egypt. The strength or weakness of 
the nomads reflected in an inverse relationship that of the Mamluk regime. Thus, there 
was a serious Arab revolt in 1253-4, when the Mamluks were barely established in 
control of Egypt and were confronted by the hostility of the Syrian Ayyubids. Again, 
when Mamluk power was in decline under Qansawh al-Ghawrt, virtually annual 
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repressive campaigns were waged in Upper Egypt, as we have seen. Nevertheless there 
was usually a symbiosis between the Mamluks and tribal society. The tribesmen pro- 
vided or transported some necessary commodities, and upon them depended the 
essential service of safeguarding the desert routes, notably for the annual Pilgrimage 
caravan and for the royal mail ( band), the core of the intelligence apparatus. For these 
services the Arab chiefs like the Mamluk amirs were rewarded with iqta'z. 


Conclusion 

The Mamluk sultanate differed fundamentally from its predecessors in Egypt, the 
Fatimid caliphate and the Ayyubid sultanate, in that it was essentially a militarized 
Turkish state implanted on Egyptian soil. The first two effective sultans, Aybak and 
Qutuz, were little more than successful wariords. The true foundation of the state was 
the work of the two great sultans al-Zahir Baybars and al-Mansur Qalawun. For the 
somewhat lax governmental system of the Ayyubids, centred upon the omnicompe- 
tent Chilian waztr, they substituted an elaborate and highly centralized administrative 
machine. In some respects the Mamluk sultanate seems to be a prototype of its 
ultimate conqueror, the Ottoman Empire. 

NOTES 

1 Anon., Life of frideaux, pp. 268-9. 

2 Flick, * Islam as an historical problem’, p. 305. 
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Chapter Nine 


North Africa 
State and Society , 1056-1659 

Michael Brett 


I 

North Africa, consisting of modern Morocco, Algeria, Tunisia and Tripolitania, is 
geographically the bloc of the Atlas, a broad and blunt peninsula of Africa surrounded 
by the Atlantic to the west and the Mediterranean to the north and cast. To the south 
is the Sahara, the first of three historical determinants. Physically and climatically, the 
coast and its hinterland arc like Mediterranean Europe, enjoying cool wet winters and 
hot dry summers. Mediterranean Europe, however, is backed by the temperate zone 
of northern Europe, with its natural forest and good agricultural land making for 
dense settlement and economic growih. Mediterranean North Africa, a long and for 
the most part narrow ribbon of mountain and plain, is backed only by the Sahara, a 
barren region with a thin population at the upper limit of growth. Settlement has 
been limited to the oases, otherwise the population has been largely nomadic, and 
moreover, mainly tribal, that is, self-governing by customary rules. Tribal peoples of 
the desert have been joined by tribal peoples of the North African mountains to form 
a population that until recently has been beyond the pale of urban society and 
resistant to government by the state. Historically, the result has been economic, 
political and cultural division, most marked in the ease of Roman Africa. The Romans 
colonised the Mediterranean coast, introducing the Roman city as an instrument of 
civilisation, and extending the area of cultivation dow n to the edge of the desert in 
eastern Algeria, Tunisia and Tripolitania for commercial agriculture. The mountains 
and the desert, on the other hand, w*erc excluded with the help of a fortified frontier 
that divided the north and east from the south and west, separating the settled, 
civilised population from the tribal barbarians. 

This was the historical setting for the second determinant, namely Islam: a religion; a 
way of life; and a civilisation. Beginning with the Arab conquests around 700 ce, the 
tribal baiharians of the Roman period became the Barbar or Berbers, a nation like the 
rest of humankind, with its own language and religion, in this case Islam. Once this 
national identity* had been established in the course of the eighth century ce, the 
divisions of the Roman period were overlaid by Islamisation and Arabisation, which 
produced a cultural unity; by trade across the Sahara, which brought economic unity*; 
and last but not least by native Berber conquerors, who imposed a political unity. 
Political unity, how*cvcr, came at the cost of the third determinant for this purpose, 
namely war with Christian Europe, which began with the Arabs and endured dow n to 
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modern times. That war was won from about 700 to 1000 ce, when the Muslim 
conquest of Spain and Sicily carried the frontier across the Mediterranean to create the 
Maghrib, the Muslim west, a civilisation on cither side of the sea in which Muslim 
Spain, al-Andalus, took pride of place. From about 1000 to 1 500 ce, however, the war 
was lost. Muslim Spain and Sicily’ were progressively conquered, until by the beginning 
of the sixteenth century the Portuguese and Spaniards had crossed the Mediterranean, 
and almost all the coastal cities of North Africa were in their hands. The tide only turned 
with the Ottoman conquest of North Africa up to the borders of Morocco, and the 
recreation of a Moroccan empire. War then degenerated into piracy’, but ended in the 
nineteenth and twentieth centuries with the conquest of the whole of North Africa by 
Europeans, before the eventual return to independence since the 1950s. 

In the middle of the eleventh century ce, all three of these factors; the desert, the faith 
and the war, combined to bring about a radical change in the balance of state and society 
in North Africa that had been established by the Arabs in succession to the Romans and 
Byzantines. The mosque had taken the place of the forum and the church at the centre of 
a commercial city, while the palace, the royal city, was home to the ruler who dominated 
the old Roman countryside with the help of tribal allies. But in the cast, the pressure of 
warrior nomads brought about the collapse of the central government that the Arabs had 
installed in the former Byzantine province of Africa, comprising eastern Algeria, Tunisia 
and Tripolitania. At the same time in the west, in Morocco and western Algeria, other 
desert nomads created a new empire in the name of Islam. Meanwhile across the 
Mediterranean, Sicily W’as invaded by the Normans in 1060, and conquered by the end 
of the century; by which time the Christian advance in Spain had been checked, and al- 
Andalus itself brought under North African rule. These major events set the scene for the 
subsequent evolution of North Africa to the end of our period. 


II 

In 1052, at the battle of Haydaran to the south of Qayraw'an (Kairouan) in modern 
Tunisia, the army of the Zirid sultan of Ifriqiya, Mu'izz ibn Badis, was routed by 
tribesmen of the Banu Hilal. These Arab bedouin had migrated into Tripolitania from 
the western desert of Egypt over the past fifty years, to be enlisted by Mu'izz as allies in an 
attempt to secure his southern borders against Berber unrest. His failure led to the 
disintegration oflfriqiya, the former Byzantine province ruled by the Arabs from their 
garrison city of Qayrawan instead of Carthage. After 1052, the Zirids abandoned 
Qayrawan for Mahdia on the cast coast, w hile their Hammadid cousins in eastern Algeria 
moved down to Bijaya on the north coast. A series ofeity states sprang up, mainly on the 
littoral; the plains ofthc interior were occupied by the tribes of the Banu Hilal, while the 
mountains became the retreat ofthc Berbers. The cities ofthc coast were left exposed to 
attack by the Normans of Sicily, whose King Roger II in the middle ofthc twelfth century 
seized all of them from Bijaya round to Tripoli, with the exception of Tunis. 

The coming ofthc Banu Hilal, and their victory at Haydaran, was unrelated to the 
quarrel ofthc Zirids w ith the Fatimids, from w hom they had inherited Ifriqiya when the 
latter mov ed to Cairo, in spite ofthc legend that the tribes had been sent from Egypt as a 
punishment for their disobedience. The quarrel that broke out in 1048, when Mu'izz 
changed his allegiance from Cairo to Baghdad, was important for a different reason. 
A product ofthc wider opposition between the Fatimids and the 'Abbasids, and between 
Shi'ism and Sunnism, his change of allegiance was a victory* for the l u!a ma *of Qayrawan, 
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the members of the Maliki school that had been established in the city since the ninth 
century. At the other end ofNorth Africa, their militant Sunnism inspired the mission of 
Ibn Yasin to the Sanhaja Berbers of the western Sahara. Here, there was no central 
government. Over to the west of Ifriqiya, the Arabs had barely time to pass through 
Tlcmccn and Tangier on their way to the conquest of Spain, before the great revolt of 
the Berbers in the middle of the eighth century’ led to the loss of all these lands to the 
Arab empire. They’ were not, however, lost to the world of Islam. While Spain became 
independent under the Spanish Umayyads, the route of the conquest through the old 
Roman Mauretania was colonised by Muslims from cast and west, who created a 
cluster of little Muslim cities of which Fes, Tlcmccn and Tahart were the most import- 
ant. From these three capitals, routes went northwards into Spain, and southwards 
across the old Roman frontier to the Talilclt and the Wadi Draa on the Saharan side of 
the Atlas, in search of the silver of the Anti-Atlas and the gold of the western Sudan. 
A fresh frontier was thus opened up in southern Morocco, far to the south of the old 
Roman lands to the north, on which war and trade went hand in hand. It was from here 
that Ibn Yasin set out to form the nomads of the desert into the Murabitun or 
Almoravids, a community' of holy warriors for the victory’ of Sunni Islam over its 
enemies: pagans; bad Muslims; and finally Christians. 

In the 1050s, the Almoravids conquered the western Sahara and took Sijilmasa in 
the Tafilelt for a capital. In 1070 they crossed the High Adas and founded the city of 
Marrakesh. From Marrakesh their Amir, Yusuf ibn Tashfin, captured both Fes and 
Tlcmccn to create a new Moroccan empire. In 1086, following the fall of Toledo to 
Castile in 1085, he crossed the Straits to halt the Christian advance, and to annex the 
whole of Muslim Spain by the time of his death in 1105. His empire- building was 
completed by the successors to the Almoravids, the Muwahhidun or Almohads, yet 
another militant community formed out of the tribes of the High Atlas by yet another 
prophet, the Mahdi Ibn Tumart. In 1147 the Almoravids were overthrown by’ Abd 
al-Mu'min, the Caliph of the Mahdi, w ho took over their dominions, and w ent on to 
recover Ifriqiya from the Banu Hilal on the one hand, the Normans on the other. By 
1160, when the conquest of Ifriqiya was complete, the whole ofNorth Africa, for the 
first and the last time before the French occupation, had been politically united. 

The outcome was a historic reversal of roles. Since the time of Carthage, the centre 
of power in North Africa had lain along with the centre of civilisation in the far north 
cast. Roman pow'er had mapped that civilisation on the ground with the help of the 
limes, the fortified frontier that separated the citizen from the barbarian. The Arabs at 
Qayrawan had remained largely within this Roman boundary. But their identification 
of the Bethers as Muslims, and thus as members of their own religious and political 
community’, had opened the way to the entry' of these former barbarians into the new 
civilisation, until the point at which the tribesmen of the desert declared themselves 
its champions, and took over its government. As Ifriqiya disintegrated, the centre of 
power in North Africa was transferred to the Almoravid capital of Marrakesh in the far 
south west. There it remained for the next two hundred years in the hands of peoples 
far beyond the old Roman pale. 


in 

Looking back on these critical events from the end of the fourteenth century, Ibn 
Khaldun explained both the disintegration of Ifriqiya and the constitution of a great 
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North African empire in terms of tribalism, in particular the tribalism of the desert, 
where survival was at its most elementary, and self-reliance was at its most extreme. 
More fertile regions overrun by the tribesmen of the desert were quickly ruined by 
their way of life, in which cultivated land was treated as pasture, and buildings as a 
source of firewood; thus he famously compared the Banu Hilal to a swarm of locusts 
that devoured the land. Self-reliance, on the other hand, made them natural warriors, 
whose 'asabiyya or clan spirit gave them the will to power. In the ease of* the 
Almoravids, this was activated by religion, whose divine message drew an enthusiastic 
response from their simple hearts. Conversely their 'asabiyya was essential to the 
success of the prophetic message, which otherwise would have come to nothing. The 
argument in both cases is circular; the Banu Hilal and the Almoravids inspired the 
theory of which they became the prime examples. Both as example and as theory, 
however, they have had a long afterlife in modern scholarship. The Banu Hilal have 
been held responsible for the poverty and weakness of North Africa in comparison 
with Europe in the nineteenth and early twentieth centuries. The warlike tribesman, 
on the other hand, has been used to explain the history of state formation in North 
Africa as one of recurrent conquest, in which peaceable townsfolk have been ruled by 
successive dynasties of* tribal origin. Historically as well as sociologically, both pro- 
positions arc at best half-truths that disguise the development of state and society 
over the six hundred years of our period. 

Arab as well as Berber tribalism was far from elementary. Desert dwellers though 
they were, the Banu Hilal were from the outset the creatures of civilisation. They 
belonged, in the terminology of'Ibn Khaldun, to the Arabs of the fourth generation, 
that is, to the generation alter the conquerors who had left Arabia to create the Arab 
empire. While those conquerors had disappeared into the mass of the population of* 
that empire, as subjects rather than rulers, the Arabs of* the fourth had been left 
behind in their homeland to carry on with their traditional way of life, and emerge as 
a new nation outside the civilisation created by their predecessors. They were not, 
however, the archetypical savages he postulated at the root of human society*. The 
Banu Hilal belonged within the mental and material orbit of Islam. Tracing their 
lineage to the North rather than the South Arabians, they shared in the culture of* 
Arabism that pervaded the religion, the literature and the life of the medieval 
civilisation. In North Africa, their role was inseparable from government; as warriors, 
they formed an aristocracy in partnership with the state. As nomads, they did indeed 
bring about an extension of pastoralism. On the other hand they flowed into a setded 
rural population heavily dependent on the lords of the land, as Ibn Khaldun very well 
knew when he came to write the history of his own time. 

The ease of the Almoravids and Almohads is different, but equally complex. 
Fundamental as they were to the creation of a North African empire, as desert 
nomads the Almoravids were the exception to the rule of revolution that began 
with the revolt of* the Berbers in the eighth century, and ended with the Almohads 
in the twelfth. The Kutama who had brought about the Fatimid revolution at the 
beginning of the tenth century were, like the Masmuda who formed the Almohad 
community, the relatively setded tribesmen of* the mountains of eastern Algeria and 
southern Morocco. Their ways of life were correspondingly different; what they had 
in common was the same segmentary structure: the same division into clans and 
communities that commanded their loyalty' in alliance and opposition. In all three 
cases, therefore, the conversion of these quarrelsome peoples into a disciplined army 
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under the dictatorship of a prophet was achieved not by a simple appeal to their good 
nature, but through a murderous struggle for power. Apart from the call to arms in 
the name of God, the actual doctrine in whose name the call was made was irrelevant 
to its success. Observing the phenomenon, Ibn Khaldun was clearly correct to say 
that without the tribes and their 'asabiyya, none of these missions could have suc- 
ceeded; and equally, that without the missions, the 'asabiyy* in question would have 
remained a mere feature of tribal society. Without the doctrines, on the other hand, 
the missions could not have taken place. Not only were the doctrines in question very 
different from each other: Shiite Mahdism in the case of the Fatimids, Sunni legalism 
in the case of the Almocavids; and Quranic illuminationism in that of the Almohads. 
They w r erc strongly, and consciously, opposed. The missions, in tact, w r erc the product 
of doctrinal conflict in Islam as a whole, from the rise of the Fatimids at the beginning 
of the tenth century to the challenge thrown down by al-Ghazali’s Revival of the 
Sciences of Religion at the beginning of the twelfth. Played out in North Africa, it was 
that conflict that brought the Berbers in from the margins to the centre of the new 
civilisation as masters of the Maghrib, the Islamic West. 

IV 

What then of the two propositions, that the economy of North Africa was ruined by 
the Banu Hilal, and that state formation has been the result of repeated tribal 
conquest? The Banu Hilal were part of a long-term structural change in the economy 
that began long before the Arab conquest with the decline of the economy of the 
Roman empire, accompanied by the appearance of camel nomadism in the northern 
Sahara in Late Antiquity. The Roman economy of North Africa within the imperial 
frontier w r as the result of systematic colonisation and intensive cultivation of wheat, 
olives and vines for a Mediterranean market; beyond that frontier, there w»as hunting 
for wild beasts for the games, and trade with the Garam antes of the Fezzan in the 
Libyan desert, but as yet no regular trans-Saharan trade. The export trade in cereals 
and olive oil may have survived at a lower level down to the Arab conquest and 
beyond, but from the eighth century onwards, their market was increasingly provided 
by the cities that sprang up in the wake of the conquest; the metropolitan city of 
Qayrawun, for example, depended upon the supply of grain from Beja to the north 
west. There was equally a market for dates from the oases of the Djerid to the south. 
As portrayed by Ibn Khaldun, the city was the fruit of the division of labour, 
increasing and diversifying production from the cultivator to the craftsman. He was 
well aware, however, that this was not a simple question of supply and demand. It 
depended heavily upon the redistribution of wealth by the state, which took its share 
of agricultural production in taxes to pay for the goods and services it required. 

Many of those goods, as well as many of the people, came from abroad, from the 
east and from across the Sahara. From the eighth century onwards. North Africa was 
integrated into the intercontinental network of long-distance trade that sprang up 
within the Arab empire and reached out to China, the Indies and Tropical Africa. In 
that trade, the transport of the bulky commodities that had made the fortune of 
Roman North Africa was overtaken by the carriage of smaller quantities of more 
expensive items between widely separated ‘islands of purchasing power’. Applied by 
Hopkins in his Economic History of West Africa to the royal courts of West Africa, the 
phrase is equally applicable to the capital cities of the Islamic w r orld, spaced out across 
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the deserts and mountains from North Africa to central Asia and northern India. It is 
especially true of those pined for the first time by routes across the Sahara, bringing 
slaves and gold from the Land of the Blacks in response to the demand of the Islamic 
world. The agents of such trade were merchants who worked particular sections of 
the network, either on their own account or on behalf of investors who provided 
them with their capital. Since the available wealth was largely concentrated in the 
hands of the rulers, these were the principal investors as well as the principal con- 
sumers, on whose behalf the merchants placed the redistributive economy of the state 
on a commercial footing. In the case of the Sahara, however, their business was not 
possible without the camel nomads who controlled the routes, provided the trans- 
port, and increasingly participated in the enterprise. The involvement of these no- 
mads in this commercial enterprise, together with the settled populations of the oases 
and their cities, brought the desert into the world economy, and specifically into that 
of North Africa. Economic unity took the place of the economic division of the 
Roman period, underlying the political unification brought about by the Almoravids 
and Almohads. The Almoravids who initiated the process were themselves nomads 
who combined conquest with commerce, seizing control of the trade routes across 
the western Sahara, and demonstrating their wealth as well as their power and 
prestige in the gold of their coinage. 

The arrival of the Banu Hilal in the course of the eleventh century w*as, in this 
perspective, no more than a reinforcement of the camel nomadism which had been 
established in the Sahara since the second or third century ce. The difference was that 
as new-comers, they were fighting for a place in the economic and political sun. Their 
success at Haydaran allowed them to move out of the desert into the interior of 
Ifriqiya, where they enjoyed a century of freedom before they w ere defeated by the 
Almohads, and incorporated into the Almohad state. Like the Zirids a century eaiiicr, 
the Almohads sought to employ them as w r ar riots, and brought selected bands as far 
west as the Atlantic plains of Morocco. In Tripolitania and Tunisia their place was 
taken by the Banu Sulaym, a further wave of bedouin from the east. But other tribes 
of the Banu Hilal moved across the northern Sahara into southern Morocco to the 
south of the Atlas, where by the end of the thirteenth century they had become the 
Banu Ma'qil, fighting for control over the oases. By the fifteenth century* the Banu 
Ma'qil had entered the western Sahara as the Banu Hassan, who by the seventeenth 
century had taken the place of the Bether Sanhaja as the warrior tribes of the desert. 
Below them the Sanhaja from whom the Almoravids had sprung became men of 
peace, so-called clerical clans whose religious scholarship went hand in hand with 
trade. The same division into warriors and clerks appeared among the entirely Berber 
Tuareg in the triangle formed by the mountains of the Adrar, the Ahaggar and Air in 
the southern half of the desert: a clear indication of the way in which the successors of 
the Almoravids had setded into a specialised commercial routine. At the limit of their 
expansion to the west, the descendants of the Banu Hilal conformed to the structure 
of a society shaped by the trans- Saharan trade. 

In North Africa itself, the effect of the bedouin influx in the century following the 
battle of Haydaran can be seen in the contrast between Ifriqiya and Norman Sicily 
that came to light in the 1130s and 40s as Roger II embarked on his conquest of the 
North African coast. Mahdia was then dependent upon the supply of Sicilian grain, 
for which the king required payment in gold. While Sicily, a land of Muslim peasants 
taxed by their Norman overiords, had a surplus for export, the North African city had 
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been cut off from its sources of supply in the interior. On the other hand, it had gold, 
which argues for the continuance of trade. This certainly continued to flourish 
following the return of central government following the Almohad conquest, stimu- 
lated by the rapid growth of the European market. This took not only the products of 
North Africa but those of the Bilad al-Sudan, the Land of the Blacks: gold in the 
thirteenth century, and eventually slaves. European manufactures, such as velvet, in 
turn found their way into North Africa and across the Sahara, as merchants from the 
Balearics, Barcelona, Genoa and Venice established their factories in the principal 
ports under licence from the authorities. It is certainly significant that where in the 
Roman period the principal exports of North Africa had been agricultural, they w r crc 
now the products of the pastoral economy: w r ool and leather, with their associated 
manufactures, leathcrwork, cloth and carpets. But this was as true of Morocco as of 
Ifriqiya, where the Hilalian Arabs were few, and the Berber Marinids gave their name 
to the Merino sheep. The commercialisation of pastoralism was yet another sign of 
the integration of nomadism into the economy, irrespective of race. 

Agriculture was by no means ruined, but was certainly affected. The arrival of the 
bedouin in Ifriqiya rendered the cultivation of marginal land unsafe, and drove settled 
Berber populations to withdraw' to the security of the hills and mountains in fortified 
villages, many in caves in the dills. From the thirteenth century onwards, this retreat 
became an advance into the mountains of Greater Kabylia cast of Algiers, which were 
colonised by a relatively dense population of hilltop villagers, whose qaba'il or tribes 
gave their name to the region. Out on the plains, high and low, the reconstitution of 
the Ifriqiyan state by the Almohads brought a measure of stability, but at considerable 
cost. The warrior tribes of Hilal and Sulaym became an arm of government, whose 
fiscality determined the character of the agricultural economy. As the w r arrior tribes 
dosed their ranks, the less successful eked out a poor living from their flocks and 
herds, or turned to cultivation under the thumb of the landlord and the tax collector. 
As sharecroppers and taxpayers, such peasants provided the revenues on which the 
redistributive economy of the state was founded. While the political history con- 
tinued to be violent, warfare endemic, and central government periodically at a 
discount, over the centuries this fiscal regime strengthened its grip on the society* 
and the economy. In such circumstances productivity, especially of grain, is likely to 
have remained low. Favourable terms for sharecroppers might bring about an increase 
in land under cultivation, but there was little or no incentive for the peasant who kept 
no more than a fifth of what he produced. Where there was irrigation, on the other 
hand, and w r atcr rights regulated by custom, agriculture prospered in gardens around 
the cities or in the oases and the mountains. And everywhere it remained sufficiently 
buoyant to support a local market economy. 

V 

Right across North Africa, the fiscal character of the state gave it the name of 
makbzan, ‘magazine’ or treasury, instead of dawla or dynasty. Both concepts w r cre 
well know n to Ibn Khaldun, who combined them in the circular maxim current in the 
Islamic world, beginning and ending with the prince as the fountainhead of justice: 
no justice without the army; no army without taxes; no taxes without w'calth; no 
wealth without justice. It was a maxim likely to be more honoured in the breach than 
in the observance, as Ibn Khaldun likewise knew when he w'arncd against the folly of 
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exorbitant taxation, the army of soldiers and secretaries had to be paid at whatever 
cost. The ra'iyya or ‘flock’ in the care of the royal shepherd was roughly shorn by the 
khassu , the elite of his servants who lived to tax and taxed to live. Such oppression was 
self-defeating; it undermined the dynasty and prepared the way for its overthrow, as 
had happened to so many dynasties in the past. Already by Ibn Khaldun’s time, 
however, the landscape had changed, and the experience was at variance with the 
prediction. 

The Almohads were the last in the line of religious revolutionaries that stretched 
back to the revolt of the Berbers in the mid-eighth century. Their successors were not 
driven by faith to create a new world order, but to recreate their empire after it fell 
apart in the mid -thirteenth century. As empire- builders the Almohads, like their 
Almoravid predecessors, W'crc dedicated to the defence of Islam, the proof of their 
mission and the justification of their cause. But in 1212 they were shaken by defeat at 
the battle of Las Navas dc Tolosa, followed by the accession of a minor to the 
Caliphate. A long-standing rivalry* between the dynasty established by 'Abd al- 
Mu’min and the shaykhs of the community over the succession to the Mahdi in 
matters of* faith, then became a struggle for power that culminated in 1229 in the 
massacre of the shaykhs by a new Caliph who repudiated the authority of Ibn Tumart 
altogether. It was the signal for secession. By 1250 the whole of Muslim Spain had 
been overrun by the forces of Portugal, Castile and Aragon, leasing only Granada as 
an independent kingdom. The governor of Ifriqiya, a great Almohad shaykh, had 
established the Hafsdd dynasty’ at Tunis, which under his successor claimed the 
caliphate for itself in 1253. At Tlcmccn a Berber chieftain, an erstwhile tribal ally, 
had founded the 'Abd al-Wadid or Ziyanid dynasty, while Fes had fallen in 1248 to 
long-standing enemies of the Almohads, the nomadic Berber Banu Marin from 
south-eastern Morocco. In 1269 the Marinids took Marrakesh, and put an end to 
their empire. 

The next hundred years, however, down to the time of Ibn Khaldun, w ere spent by 
these three dynasties in attempts to claim that empire for themselves. As Almohads 
themselves, the Hafsids were the first to do so, but succession disputes tow r ards the 
end of the thirteenth century left them weakened and divided between Tunis and 
Bijaya, and exposed like the Zirids before them to the attacks of the Aragonese in 
Sicily*. The ’Abd al-YVadids at Tlemccn had no such pretensions to universal empire, 
only the ambition to take eastern Algeiia from the Hafsids, and the determination to 
resist the Marinids, by tar the most ambitious of the three. Having taken Marrakesh, 
the Marinids invaded Spain; laid siege to Tlcmcen for seven years; and finally, in the 
middle of the fourteenth century, took not only Tlcmcen but Tunis after a last 
disastrous expedition into Spain. But their conquests were fleeting; and succession 
crises throughout the rest of the century restricted their power in the fifteenth 
century to Fes, where they w r crc succeeded in 1472 by their relatives the Wattasids. 
The ’Abd al-Wadids came back to Tlcmccn only to suffer the same fate, and fall under 
the ovcrlordship of the Hafsids at Tunis. These had recovered from the Marinid 
invasion, and in the fifteenth century, under two long-lived sultans, restored Ifriqiya 
to its former primacy. Not only Tlcmccn but the Wattasids at Fes came to acknow- 
ledge them in a final, faint resurrection of the Almohad empire. Marrakesh, where the 
state system formed by the three dynasties had originated, sank to the level of regional 
capital, while the centre of political gravity returned to its former location in the 
north- cast. 
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VI 

At its inception four hundred years earlier, that system had been built by the 
Almoravids upon an alliance be ween the warriors of the desert and the scholars of 
the towns, with the men of letters, indispensable for the purpose of government, in 
third place. Despite all changes of personnel, these features remained constant. At its 
simplest under the Almoravids, the combination became much more sophisticated 
under the Almohads, who endeavoured to unite all three elements in a single echelon. 
Their tribal regiments were commanded by mizwars, commissars above whom w r crc 
the shaykhs or elders of the community. Above them was the Caliphate of the Mahdi 
in the hands of Abd al-Mu'min and his descendants, who asserted their claim to 
superiority over the shaykhs, and sought to incorporate them into their owu follow- 
ing by training up their sons as buffi iz, ‘memorisers’, or tulaba\ ‘students’. These 
were educated in the arts of war and administration as well as religious scholarship, to 
serve as lieutenants of the caliph and mentors of his sons. The attempt collapsed with 
the empire, but not before the Almohads had made a serious endeavour to impose 
their faith on their subjects, directing the scholars who had been the chosen allies of 
the Almoravids away from the traditionalism of Maliki fitfh to the revolutionary 
radicalism of Ibn Tumart. 

Such totalitarianism broke down in practice for want of the numbers required. To 
govern such a vast region as the Maghrib, the regime was of necessity eclectic. Like 
the Almoravid, the Almohad army incorporated black slave troops, Berber and Arab 
tribal horsemen, and even Christian mercenaries. Maliki jurists were in the majority, 
while the secretaries came increasingly from al-Andalus. When the empire disinte- 
grated, and Muslim Spain was largely lost, this Andalusian immigration became a 
stream that contributed much of the administrative expertise of central government. 
The conspicuous example is that of Ibn Khaldun himself, born at Tunis to an 
immigrant family from Seville, who made his career in the service of all three dynasties 
before emigrating to Cairo. That service was typically divided into three: the army, 
the treasury, and the chancery, with precedence usually given to the army. In the case 
of the Hafsids, the heirs to the Almohad Caliphate at Tunis, the military hierarchy of 
the Almohads was reconstituted as the core of the army and the principal clement of 
the royal council, while as at Marrakesh, the princes of the dynasty ruled the provinces 
under the guidance of a senior officer. The dominance of the shaykhs lasted down to 
the restoration of Haft id pow r cr in the fifreenth century, when the prayer in the name 
of the Mahdi Ibn Tumart was finally discontinued. The much slighter dynasty of the 
Abd al-Wadids at Tlcmccn retained its chieftaincy of a predominantly tribal army 
down to the beginning of the fourteenth century. The Marinids of Fes appointed 
their warriors as ministers in charge of all three services, although the w r ork of the 
treasury and the chancery w r as performed by more literate and more numerate 
secretaries. The central importance of the treasury was evident at Tlcmccn at the 
height of the dynasty’s fortunes in the first half of the fourteenth century, when the 
Andalusians in charge took over the government as Wazirs. At Tunis, the Hajib or 
chamberlain of the palace took control of the chancery, and went on to take control of 
the state at the time of the Marinid invasions in the middle of the fourteenth century. 
Such prime-ministerial functions, however, were political rather than institutional. 
The office ofWazir never developed into a permanent feature of government. At Fes, 
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indeed, wazir was a title given to all ministers, and eventually became a title of 
nobility. The competition of such ministers for power in the second half of the 
fourteenth century brought about the decline and eventual fall of the Marini ds in 
the fifteenth. 

However important the treasury might be, and however skilled its secretaries, there 
was no budgetary’ control over revenue and expenditure. Everything was taxable by 
the state under Islamic law, and beyond that by custom, particularly in the ease of 
trade, which was a ready source of cash. Revenue from the countryside required 
armed expeditions that lived off the land and brought back produce to be sold on the 
market or used for payment in kind. Much was in any ease collected in the provinces 
to pay the collectors, with no more than a proportion sent to the capital. Specific 
revenues from specific sources were allocated for specific purposes: a regiment of 
guards at Fes, for example, paid out of income for the gardens of the city, or the 
moneys from Biskra required to put the Dawawida Arabs into the field when sum- 
moned by the Hafsid sultan. They were granted to specific individuals, such as the 
Almohad shaykhs at Tunis, as payment for their services, or given away with the land 
to form the estates of the aristocracy, including tribal chiefs. They were conceded 
along with the right of collection to the warrior tribes who formed so large a part of 
the armies of all three dynasties, and in the vocabulary of a later period, ‘ate’ the 
taxpaying rw'iVwi, the flock of subjects within the reach of their migration. And they 
were permitted to petty local rulers like the Banu Muzni at Biskra in return for some 
contribution in time of need. Such delegation of rights and powers created a wealthy 
and powerful aristocracy that in times of crisis usurped the treasury’s own share of the 
fisc, and prompted the warnings of Ibn Khaldun of the danger to the dynasty from 
the greed of its servants. Meanw hile it was instrumental in bringing about the wider 
social changes of the period. 


vn 

Like the political changes at the beginning of the period, the social changes that 
followed w r ere inseparable from religion. The great doctrinal controversy within Islam 
as a whole that had generated the three great revolutions of the Fatimids, the 
Almoravids and the Almohads in the Maghrib was over, leaving only the holy war 
against the foreign, Christian, enemy as a rallying cry*. Mahdism, the messianic belief 
in a saviour sent from God that had achieved its greatest triumphs in North Africa, 
had dwindled into the forlorn hope of the poor and the oppressed. It was left to the 
Maliki school of the law* to take its place as the undisputed orthodoxy' of North Africa 
on behalf of the state, even under the Hafsids at Tunis. Both the the judge, and 
the mufti , the jurisconsult, were appointed by the state, and employed their skill and 
judgement to resolve the multifarious eases with which they dealt in the public as well 
as in the private interest of the parties. Their authority and influence w r as enhanced by 
their learning, which benefited from the patronage of rulers concerned to establish 
their credentials as legitimate successors to the Almohads. From the second half* of the 
thirteenth century onwards, all three dynasties founded madrasas or residential 
colleges in their capital cities for instruction in the sciences of religion, the Marinida 
in particular, who w'crc anxious to create a broad class of educated servants. The result 
was the appearance of a North African intelligentsia, extending from Tunis through 
Tlemcen and Fes across the Straits to Granada, and like Ibn Khaldun, as skilled in 
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literature as in law. Its members were involved on the one hand in politics, on the 
other in the rule and regulation of the society to which they belonged, extending 
outw ards from the city into the countryside. 

In the countryside, however, they encountered an unoffidal rival in the saintly 
rather than scholarly figure of the murabit , who retained something of the zeal of Ibn 
Yasin and his fellow warriors in the way of God, but had largely turned from being a 
missionary dedicated to the reform of society’, to a conservative who blessed the way 
of life of his community'. Colloquially known, in French spelling, as the marabout, he 
survived down to the twentieth century as a charismatic individual whose tomb, 
likewise knowm as a marabout, sanctified the land and its occupants. But from the 
Almohad period onw r ards, his holiness acquired both doctrinal and institutional form 
from Sufism, which first took hold in the Maghrib in al-Andalus, and then in 
Morocco at the time when the Almohads w r erc striving to introduce their own form 
of illuminationism. Sufism and Almohadism were indeed two aspects of the same 
phenomenon: the desire for the ‘taste’ of divinity that al-Ghazali had achieved in 
theory and in practice with his vision of Muhammad as the perfect man and the 
Qur'an as the source of light. But whereas the teaching of Ibn Turnart had been 
dogmatic and dictatorial, that of Sufism was simply attractive and persuasive, and 
where the one perished, the other survived. Frowned upon by the Almohads, Sufism 
nevertheless performed the task the Almohads had set themselves, broadening the 
base of Islam in the society they had come to rule, not compulsorily, by the state, but 
voluntarily, by the individual. 

Sufism, as represented in the works of the Andalusian Ibn al-'Arabi at the beginning 
of the thirteenth century', was on the same high intellectual level as Almohadism. It 
took root when the mystic attracted disciples who followed his way, and gained a 
reputation as a saint w'ho blessed the community' at large. It did so, in other words, 
when he became a marabout in the growing tradition of the holy man. The first such 
Sufis in twelfth-century Morocco took up a range of positions from that of al- 
Dukkali, whose legalistic way was close to Almohadism, through the ascetic and 
scholarly Harzihum to the piety of Abu Ya'za, who spoke only Berber. But the 
institutional development of Sufism in North Africa took place in the second half of 
the thirteenth century, when it spread eastwards into Ifnqiya and beyond, through 
territories occupied by the Banu Hilal and the Banu Sulavm. It did so w hen the way of 
the Andalusian/Moroccan Abu Madyan w r as taken up in the first half of the thirteenth 
century by al-Dahmani, of a noble bedouin Arab lineage, who abjured the life of a 
warrior for that of a saint. The phenomenon is parallel to that in the tribal Sahara, 
where the dominant clans separated out into warriors and clerics. Arabs who followed 
the example of al-Dahmani colonised the cross-country routes in the manner of Sufis 
in the Muslim east, who had long established their zawiyas or ‘corners’ as refuges for 
travellers like themselves. Such zawiyas. now sprouted across North Africa for the 
benefit of the wayfarer, but as centres of spiritual as well as material hospitality, and 
roots in the cultivation of the surrounding land. Many grew as a result to an 
impressive size, with a masque, a school, a residence for the saints and their disciples, 
a hostelry and perhaps a hospital grouped around the tomb of the founder. Mean- 
while they appeared in the cities, and began to duster around the holy dty of 
Qayrawan, for example, or in the southern Tunisian oasis of Nalta. Large-scale or 
small-scale, they were instrumental in the colonisation of the countryside by the holy 
man who ‘brought the dead land to life’. 
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Thus constituted, the zmriya flourished away from the cities as a centre of govern- 
ment for local populations which looked to its saints for the peace, the protection and 
the settlement of disputes that the state, and the law, cither could not or did not 
provide. For that reason it did not escape the attention of the state, which sought to 
enlist the services of the holy men by its patronage. By the fifteenth century in Ifriqiya 
the zawiyt * had become in consequence a wealthy institution, incorporated into the 
fabric of the Hafsid state. In Morocco, on the other hand, the decline of the Marinid 
state had freed the zawiya in the tribal countryside to develop into an autonomous 
centre of* regional power and influence. Sufism itself, as Ibn Khaldun observed, 
remained suspect in the eyes of the law*; but in the end its appeal to all classes of 
society, enhanced by the economic and political importance of the zawtya, meant that 
many Sufis were jurists, and many jurists Sufis, all members of the same broad 
intelligentsia. Membership w r as open to talent, but since scholarship and saintliness 
both ran in families, it was to a very large extent hereditary. In Morocco and western 
Algeria, indeed, class turned into caste with the rise of the sharif s or sburafa\ those 
claiming descent from the Prophet. The majority traced their ancestry in the Hasanid 
line, which w r as introduced into the region as far back as the eighth century by Idris, 
the founder of Fes. They multiplied under the Marinids, reinforced by immigrants 
from the Hijaz, and became particularly strong at Fes; in 1465, indeed, they seized 
control of the city, and put the last Marinid sultan to death. The sbttrafif enjoyed not 
only prestige, but the presumption of authority for the faith on the strength of their 
illustrious ancestor. This gave their scholars and saints a coveted eminence in the 
profession of law and the calling of sanctity. 

vra 

The formation of this composite elite was an important step in the formation of 
North African society’ within the framework established by the Almohad empire. It 
was important not only in itself*, but for its contribution to social and political change 
in the population as a whole. The size of the population can only be guessed at some 
four to five million, fluctuating over the centuries, but never in any case rising above a 
low r ceiling, and certainly depressed by the Black Death in the middle of the four- 
teenth century. Inputs w r ould have made little difference to the total. Immigration 
into the cities from the countryside, for example, is likely to have been neutralised by 
a higher death rate. And the continual import of black slaves from the ninth century 
onw'ards simply replenished the supply of domestics and of* agricultural labour in the 
Saharan oases. It introduced a new element into the make-up of* the population 
without leading to an overall increase. Some local increase in northern Morocco 
may nevertheless be attributed to the steady influx of Andalusians, both Muslim 
and Jewish, that followed the loss of the greater part of* Muslim Spain in the middle 
of the thirteenth century. Settling at Fes, they provoked a rivalry for control of* the 
city’ and its qaysariyy* or central market that contributed to the rebellion of the 
shut a fa' in 1465. 

If the shurafa' at Fes were in competition with their rivals, their multiplication in 
the Marinid period raises a second point, that within a static population, the growth 
of one sector would have taken place at the expense of another, perhaps to the point 
of extinction. This w*as clearly the case with Islamisation. The original Christian 
population of Ifriqiya shrank in face of the dynamic increase in the Muslim comma- 
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nity, until it disappeared with the Almohad conquest. Within the Muslim community 
itself, Kharijism, which had been so popular in the eighth century in opposition to the 
Umayyads, failed to secure acceptance as the principal form of Islam. As Malikite 
Islam prevailed over its rivals, the Kharijites, becoming a sect, lost the hold they had 
secured on trans- Saharan trade, and survived into the post -Almohad period as a few 
isolated Beitxcr communities in southern Ifriqiya and the northern Sahara. Only the 
lews were successful in reproducing themselves in commercial and artisanal commu- 
nities in town and countryside. 

By far the most striking example of such changes in the later medieval period was 
the increase in the number of Arabic speakers at the expense of Berber speakers, with 
an accompanying sense of Arab as opposed to Berber identity. Arabisation had begun 
with the foundation of the new Muslim cities of North Africa in the course of* the 
Arab conquest as melting-pots for their immigrant populations. It had proceeded 
with the establishment of Arabic as the language of literacy* and learning, government 
and business, and been reinforced by the prestige of an Arab genealogy'. The Berber 
dynasties of the Zirids and the Aimoravids had both claimed Yemeni ancestry', wink 
Ibn Tumart claimed descent from Muhammad long before the rise of the shura fa\ 
But it had taken the appearance of the Banu Hilal to introduce both the language and 
the genealogy’ into the mass of the population of the countryside, in the course of the 
far-reaching reformation of state and society* with w*hich the bedouin were associated. 
Nomadic peoples arc their own melting-pots, dividing and combining to form new* 
tribes with new names and new genealogies, new patron and new* client clans. In the 
case of the Banu Hilal and the Banu Sulaym, the process was driven by the success of 
the warrior clans, who not only took over the territories of the nomadic Berber 
peoples of the Libyan desert: the Lawata, the Hawwara and the Mazata, but created 
a fresh population of more or less impoverished nomads excluded from their ranks. 
This radical restructuring of the population extended through Ifriqiya to the borders 
of Morocco. Warrior Arabs joined with w*arrior Berber nomads in the armies of the 
'Abd al-Wadids at Tlcmccn; more important was the way in which Berber villagers 
colonised the mountains to avoid both the Arabs and the tax-collector out on the 
plains, or fell under their domination along with the poorer bedouin, many of whom 
were driven to join them in the fields. In either case they' fell under the influence of 
the marabout, who might lead their sporadic resistance, but in his zawiya gathered 
them into new communities and affiliations under his patronage and protection. In 
this new* melting-pot, the qaba'il or tribes of the mountains from whom al-Qaba'iliyya 
or Kabylia is named became strongly Berber, while the plains were Arabised. The 
linguistic change was symptomatic of the social change, in which old identities had 
disappeared along with the original communities. 

IX 

With the evaporation of doctrinal conflict, and the reconstruction of tribal society* 
under the pressures of religion and state, the age of revolution was past. As Ibn 
Khaldun observed, the ’asabiyya required for the purpose was lacking among the 
victims of the new order, for whom Mahdism was no more than a pious hope, and the 
saint had taken the place of the prophet. When in the sixteenth century the age of 
revolution returned, it did so in two quite separate ways that divided rather than 
united the region: foreign conquest on the one hand, internal conquest on the other. 
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The common denominator was the third great factor in the history of the period, the 
holy war against the Christians of Portugal and Spain. That millennial conflict had 
flickered since the loss of the major part of al-Andalus in the thirteenth century, but 
flared up around the time of the fall of Granada in 1492 to determine the subsequent 
course of North African history The capture of Ceuta by the Portuguese in 1415 was 
followed by the occupation of most of the main coastal cities from Agadir to Tripoli by 
the Portuguese and Spaniards between 1470 and 1510. This establishment of the 
infidel on the other side of the sea provoked the establishment at Algiers of the 
Barbarossa brothers from the Ottoman Aegean, out of which grew* the Ottoman 
conquest of Algeria, Tunisia and Tripolitania by 1 574. In Morocco it brought a return 
to Mahdism with the designation of a Aarif by a marabouts* the man born to be king. 
Muhammad al-Qalm became the founder of the so-called Sa'di an dynasty that by the 
end of the century had restored the Moroccan empire. Between the Ottomans and the 
Sa'dians, the Wattasids, the Abd al-Wadids and the Hafsids all disappeared, and with 
them the political configuration of the past. Ifriqiya, the old Byzantine province that 
had survived the coming of the Banu Hilal, now finally ceased to exist. Tripolitania was 
joined by the Ottomans with Cyrcnaica, which had previously been ruled from Egypt. 
Eastern Algeria was placed with w'estern Algeria in a new' province under the new 
Ottoman capital, Algiers. Tunis took second place as the capital of all that was left of the 
Hafsid empire. The border with Morocco remained contentious, but as it settled to the 
w est of Tlcmccn, the modern political divisions of North Africa w’erc established, and 
the foundations of the modern states were laid. 

The conflict of empires: Portuguese and Spanish, Ottoman and Moroccan, was 
invited by the disintegration of central government in North Africa that developed in 
Morocco and at Tlcmccn from the beginning of the fifteenth century, and concluded 
at the death of the Hafsid sultan Uthman at Tunis in 1488. The Hafsid state, that had 
been so strong and influential throughout the century, collapsed in a dispute over the 
succession, so that right across North Africa, government outside the dynastic capitals 
came down to the level of cities, tribes and saints. Into this situation the Portuguese 
and Spaniards were drawn only partly by crusading zeal; the Portuguese took the 
Atlantic ports of Morocco cn route to West Africa, the Spaniards the Mediterranean 
ports to stifle Muslim piracy. The Ottomans and the Sa'dians, on the other hand, 
seized the opportunity' to conquer the interior. AH four empires ow r cd their success to 
the revolution in warfare brought about by the introduction of firearms, which 
enabled them to overcome North African opponents armed with traditional weapons. 
But the result of the conflict between Spain and the Ottomans was diff erent from that 
between Portugal and the Moroccans. The Ottoman conquest grew out of the 
endemic piracy of previous centuries, a form of holy w r ar that had been stimulated 
by the arrival of the refugees from Granada. It was achieved as much by sea as by land, 
by fleets that came to form part of the Ottoman navy as w r ell as by the artillery and 
janissaries of the Ottoman army. And it confirmed the primacy of the coast over the 
interior with a return to the situation under the Romans, the incorporation of North 
Africa into a Mediterranean empire ruled from across the sea. The Sa'dian conquest, 
on the other hand, grew out of the politics of the interior, creating an empire that was 
centred like that of the Almoravids and Almohads, inland at Marrakesh. The coast was 
a frontier against the infidel. 

The contrast is apparent in the conflict between the two empires. The Ottomans 
had to contend not only with the Spaniards but with local rivals, in particular with the 
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saint s who rose up in place of the old dynasties as contenders for power, the 
Shabbiyya at Qayrawan, the so-called 'kings of Kouko’ in the mountains of Kabyiia. 
The emergence of the marabout as a statesman had been prepared by the growing 
role of the zawiya in government, which stemmed from his authority in the eyes of 
the local population; the failure of the Hafsids and Abd al-Wadids left him as the only 
figure to command the community as a whole. Not without difficulty, however, he 
was beaten by the superior military strength of the Ottomans, and by their superior 
prestige as successful holy warriors under the command of the Great Ghazi or Holy 
Warrior at Istanbul. He was, however, equally influential in Morocco, where the 
limitation ofWattasid rule to the northern part of the country had left the south to 
its own devices. There, from the canyon of the Draa in the Anti-Atlas, the Sa'dians 
came to make good the claim of holiness to power over the faithful. The claim 
combined the inherited virtue of the sharif with the charisma of the marabout who 
designated the new Muhammad. But unlike Ibn Tumart and Abd al-Mu'min, there 
was no great new* doctrine, nor any conversion to Islam. Muhammad al-Qa'im was 
appointed in IS 10 to command the tribes who looked to Sidi Barakat for guidance in 
their dealings with the Portuguese at Agadir. His commitment to holy war was 
ambivalent, since he and his sons profited from the trans-Saharan trade with the 
infidel. But their appeal enabled them to create a makbzan , a government with an 
army based upon taxation, that overcame both political and religious opposition to 
confront the Ottomans at Algiers with a rival for the rule of the faithful in North 
Africa. 

If the Sa'dians challenged the legitimacy of the Ottomans, they imitated their 
superior military and administrative organisation. By the end of the sixteenth century’ 
their greatest Sultan, Ahmad al-Mansur al-Dhahabi, had instituted at Marrakesh a 
central government on the Ottoman model. Claiming supreme religious as well as 
political authority’, the Sultan gave audience from behind a curtain. Beneath him, 
a wazir acted as prime minister, with a council of ministers meeting twice a week, a 
chief qadi to hear complaints, a chancery, and a treasury whose tax collectors were 
commissioners from the ranks of the * ulaama *. The army likewise was modelled upon 
the Ottoman, with a corps of musketeers resembling the janissaries, though made up 
of foreigners including European renegades. The court w r as nevertheless peripatetic: 
the vast mahalla or camp of the Sultan was a major instrument of government that 
sought to overcome the separatism of regions and peoples. And it broke down 
following the death of Ahmad in 1603 in the course of a succession dispute that 
rapidly brought the dynasty to its knees. There had been no time to establish the kind 
of institutional continuity’ in evidence in the Ottoman provinces, w here the offices of 
state were filled on a regular basis by the servants of the distant Sultan. 

X 

The contrast was complete in the first half of the seventeenth century, when central 
government disappeared from Morocco but survived in the Ottoman provinces 
despite a struggle for power between the Pashas, the governors sent from Istanbul, 
and the military. At Tripoli the Bey, the commander of the army, gradually ousted the 
Pasha. At Tunis first the Dey, the commander of the janissaries, and then the Bey’, the 
commander of the cavalry’, took charge. At Algiers the Agha or commander of the 
janissaries, in concert with the captains of the corsair fleet, seized power from the 
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Pasha in 1659, before it fell into the hands of the Dey, an officer elected by the 
janissaries, in 1671. This frequently murderous progression towards provincial inde- 
pendence did not, however, undermine the state, it was more a sign of the way in 
w hich the three regimes had taken firm hold on the country. Janissary armies of a few 
thousand men recruited in Anatolia were the nucleus of a small ruling class pardy 
constituted by their offspring, the kuU>#hullari or ‘sons of the slaves (of the Sultan)’, 
whose legitimacy was bolstered by the introduction of the Hanalitc school of law by 
Turkish jurists w*ho took precedence over the native Malikites. Through alliances with 
the Arabs of the plains, the Berbers of the mountains, the marabout s and other 
notables, this tiny minority kept the peace, and ensured that the state resumed its 
previous progress towards the constitution of a society ever more liable to taxation, 
ever more constituted into subjects. 

In Morocco, on the other hand, the Sa'dians divided in 1610 between rulers at 
Marrakesh and Fes, and thereafter lost both pow*er and authority' before their final 
demise in 1659. Their place w*as taken by the great marabouts whom Ahmad al- 
Mansur had repressed as rivals to the dynasty*. Three of them now* contended for 
power at Marrakesh, two at Fes, until in the 1640s the zawvta of Dila’ in the Middle 
Atlas extended its rule over most of the country as far as the High Atlas. Scholars and 
saints, the marabouts of Dila* represented the long-standing opposition within the 
religious establishment to the claims of the shavifs to primacy. But despite the failure 
of the Sadians, their identification of the state with the descendants of the Prophet 
was now so well established, that neither the charisma of Dila* nor its Berber forces 
were strong enough to overcome resistance to their rule. From 1659 their pow*er 
crumbled in the face of opposition from Fes and the tise of yet another Sharifian 
dynasty, the 'Alawites, who came to pow*er in 1668. The victory of the 'Alawites was 
final. The power of the marabouts was at an end, although the conflict between the 
authority of the Sultan and that of the scholars smouldered on. The place of the 
Ottoman model of central government was taken by a palatial household, a clumsy 
instrument that nevertheless succeeded where Dila* had failed to reconstitute the 
Moroccan empire. The country united beneath a Sultan committed to the defence of 
the faith. 

The drawback was increasing isolation. Whether at Marrakesh, Dila\ Fes or 
Meknes, the imperial capital was inland, away from the sea. At Sale the Hornacheros, 
Mohsc os expelled from Spain in 1610, set up their own little republic to carry the war 
back to the Christian enemy at sea: the Sallee rovers whose voyages took them as far as 
Cornwall and Iceland. Dila' put an end to their independence, and their piracy 
continued thereafter as a lucrative arm of the Moroccan empire. But it accompanied 
a restriction of the trade with Europe from which the Sa'dians had profited in the 
sixteenth century. In the Ottoman dominions, on the other hand, the posture and the 
practice of holy w*ar w*cnt hand in hand with commercial activity and commercial 
prosperity'. From Algiers to Tripoli, corsairing not only flourished in the hands of the 
captains, many of them European renegades, who played an important role in 
government at Algiers. It developed commercially through the ransoming of captives, 
and the sale of captured merchandise to European merchants who came increasingly 
for more normal trade. Meanwhile the incorporation of Mediterranean North Africa 
into the Ottoman empire had opened up the markets of the eastern Mediterranean, 
for which Tunis developed the manufacture of caps and tiles. Such prosperity* was very 
evident in the three capitals. Tunis in particular grew back to its former size after the 
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war tire of the previous century, as did Tripoli. Algiers developed horn a small port 
into one of the great cities of the empire, the Tuiiish style of its palaces and mosques 
in sharp contrast to the Andalusian style of Morocco. 

Relations with the Sahara, that first factor in the history of North Africa, were no 
less important, and no less political. Over the centuries since the rise of the Almora- 
vids and the appearance of the Banu Hilal, the evolution of an aristocracy of warrior 
nomads and clerical clans that ruled over a servile population of cultivators in the 
oases was complete in the west and south. To the north, the extensive Algehan and 
Libyan oases from Wargla and the Mzab to the Fezzan housed cities and states on a 
North African model. In the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries, the Fezzan had been 
ruled by the empire of Borno, evidence of the success of* trans-Saharan trade in 
bringing the Sudan into the Islamic world. But in the sixteenth century it was ruled 
from Murzuq by the Awl ad Muhammad, a dynasty founded by a Moroccan sharif and 
marabout who had been invited, in characteristic fashion, to settle the disputes of the 
population. Government was partly Bornoan but mainly Hafsid in character, relying 
heavily upon the grant of land to W’arrior Arab chkt's and marabouts, and strong 
enough to resist the Turks at Tripoli. As in Egypt, Ottoman ambitions reached 
towards the Bilad al- Sudan, but expeditions to the Fezzan succeeded only in gaining 
recognition and tribute. The connection was to the advantage of the Awlad Muham- 
mad, w r ho profited as middlemen from the trade of the Ottoman empire with Borno: 
guns and horses in exchange for slaves. 

In the west, the sharif s themselves were the impehalists w*ho clashed with the 
Sudanese empire of Songhay over the oases of Tuat and the salt mines of Taghaza, 
with very different results. Ahmad al -Mansur, the Conqueror (of the Portuguese in 
1578), won the further soubriquet of al-Dhahabi, the Golden, for the victory’ at 
Tondibi in 1591, when his army of musketeers marched across the Sahara to rout the 
army of Songhay and bring down its empire. The aim w*as to lay hands on the gold of 
West Africa in the manner of the Spanish conquistadors in the New* World, and was 
briefly’ successful. But the Moroccans at Timbuktu were unable to turn their triumph 
into an empire to compare with Mexico and Peru. Following the death of Ahmad in 
1603, they lost contact with Marrakesh, and became the local rulers of a city that 
remained a focal point of Saharan society’ and trans-Saharan trade. 

XI 

What of that broad intelligentsia represented by’ Ibn Khaldun in the time of 
the Marinids, the Abd al-Wadids and the Halsids? The sixteenth century had been 
unhappy and unconducivc to scholarship, which nevertheless survived into the seven- 
teenth. The marabouts of Dila* wx:rc the outstanding example in Morocco, but 
the literary culture is best displayed by al-Maqqari’s retrospective celebration 
of Muslim Spain after its final eclipse with the expulsion of the Moriscos in 1609. 
Inspired by the work of Ibn Khaldun’s contemporary, the Granadan Ibn al-Khatib, 
it is a vast compendium that reveals the familiarity of al-Maqqari’s generation with 
the immense repertoire of Arabic literature in the Muslim West. Composed at Cairo 
by a scholar from Tlemccn and Fes for friends at Damascus, it w’as copied in North 
Africa, in one ease to the order of a Turkish grandee at Algiers. It is a tribute 
to both state and society* in North Africa from the eleventh to the seventeenth 
century. 
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BIBLIOGRAPHICAL NOTE 


The study of state and society in Islamic North Africa falls into two periods, before and alter 
independence, french scholars of the colonial period collated the major sources and wrote the 
basic histones of the region (Julien 1970); of Morocco (Ter raise 1949; Le Tourncau 1949; 
Dcvcrdun 1959); and of the eastern Maghrib (Brunschvig 1940-7; Idris 1962), but with the 
exception of )uben considered that Islamisation and Arabisation had led to economic, social 
and political decline. Since independence this judgement has been reexamined, with modest 
success pending further research: see Ijcoste ( 1984) and Laroui ( 1977). The standard work of 
reference is the Encyclopaedia if Islam , 2nd edn. (1957 ff.), though the reader needs to be 
familiar with the Arabic form of names and subjects. Abun-Nasr (1987) is now the standard 
history. Relevant periodicals are The Maghrib Renew, the Journal of North African Stud us, the 
Revue du Mor.dc Musulman ft de la Meditsrranie (previously the Rnuc dr I 'Occident Musul- 
man et de la Mediterranee ), and Al-Qantar. Brett and Fentress (1996) discuss the evolution 
of state and society. For the earlier part ol the period, their work is supplemented by Noms 
(1982). Much of the interpretation has turned on the Mucpaddimah of Ibn Khaldun (1967, 
1986), variously discussed in Brett ( 1999), a collection of relevant studies. Ihc structure of the 
state prior to Ibn Khaldun is treated by Hopkins (1958). Down to the fifteenth century, state 
and society in the eastern Maghrib arc described by Idns and Brunschvig, above, followed by 
Daouladi (1976). Btignon et al. (1967) is a useful history of Morocco, supplemented for the 
later mediaeval period by Le Tourncau (1961, 1969), Kablv (1986), ShatxmiUcr (2000) and 
Powers (2002). Bcrquc (1978, 1982) is of major importance for the centuries after Ibn 
Khaldun, though difficult; Hess (1978), reviewed in Brett (1999), looks at the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries Bom an Ottoman point of view. The Saharan dimension is covered by the 
Cambridge History if Africa, vols. 3 and 4. All the above refer in various ways to the role of 
religion in state and society; books on religion itself, however, are rare, and the periodical 
literature must be consulted. Bel (1938) is dated and incomplete. Cornell (1998) deals with 
Sufism in Morocco, while Gccrtx (1968) provides a final touch. The last word is with al- 
Maqqan (2002). 
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The period commonly styled as ‘catty modern’ with reference to European history 
roughly coincides with an equally distinct era in Islamic history, one that might be 
termed the ‘age of the great dynastic empires’. The grandest of these empires, most 
populous and prosperous though also the shortest lived, the Mughals of India, is 
arguably the best researched and best known perhaps because of its relevance to 
British history. Many features of Mughal India, from Turkic dynastic origins and 
Pcrsianatc political culture to the central place of Islam especially in terms of social 
organisation and legal practice, and its nourishing literary and visual arts, could be 
profitably studied in conjunction with Ottoman and Safavid polities. There was also 
considerable mutual and reciprocal influence between the Mughals and the other two 
empires: Mughal shahs contested the eastern marches of the Safavid domains and 
sought ways to wrest ideological leadership of the Sunni Muslim world from the 
Ottomans; they provided prosperous employment to artists and men of letters from 
Iran, architects and military experts from Ottoman lands. History, shared heritage 
and culture, continuing contacts and connections, especially intimate with the Safa- 
vids, all indicate that the Mughals should be viewed in the same context as their 
Muslim contemporaries, yet geography places the Mughal empire outside our pur- 
view. In the period under study, those regions and peoples of west Asia and north 
Africa (with the major exception of Morocco) which now come under the Eurocen- 
tric rubric ‘Middle East’ as it is commonly understood these days and provide the 
focus of the present volume were ruled exclusively by the Safavid and Ottoman 
empires. 

Historians ofren refer to these politics as Safavid Iran and Ottoman Turkey. This 
practice is misleading for at best it falsely implies a predetermined territorial aim as 
well as an ethnic supremacy, or at least predominance in each case. Territorial and 
cultural if not ethnic Tranianncss’ of the Safa vis may be defended, but in the case of 
the Ottomans there is the additional and more serious problem that while Europeans 
may have referred to their domains as ‘Turkey’ none in the Islamic world nor any in 
Asia in general would have recognised the term; in the Turkish language itself the 
w ord ‘TUrkiye’ had to be invented as a translation of European usage only around the 
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mrn of the twentieth century. Muslims and other Asians knew the Ottomans as 
‘Rumi’, that is to say ‘Romans’ since they conquered regions previously known 
as ‘Rftm’, Byzantine Rome. The lands ruled by these Turkish-speaking Muslim 
‘Romans’ were the domains of the ‘House of Osman’, the Ottoman realm, never 
‘Turkey’. Unlike China or India or even Iran there was no historical Turkey, certainly 
not where the Ottomans held power. Ottoman lands did not constitute a historical 
entity except as the hinterland of Byzantium/Constantinoplc, the second Rome. The 
territorial expanse of Suleyman the Magnificent ’s sixteen th -century empire was very 
similar to that of lustinian a millennium earlier in the sixth century*. There were 
exceptions in the two empires’ reaches. Whereas Justinian held sway in Italy, Ottoman 
‘Romans’ never succeeded in their half-hearted attempts to conquer it; on the other 
hand, in Hungary and lands around the Black Sea as well as to the east in Mesopo- 
tamia and to the south in Arabia and shores of the Red Sea Suleyman’s domains were 
much more extensive. Essentially, however, Justinian’s and Suleyman’s rule from 
Constantinoplc/Istanbul extended over all that they could conquer far from that 
central, focal point. Rather than being seen as territorial entities, both the Ottoman 
and the Safavid powers should more usefully be conceived as dynastic empires. 


The Emergence of Ottomans and Safavis 

The eponymous founders of the Ottoman and Safavid dynasties, Osman Bey 
(d. 1324) and Shayh Sail ad-din (d. 1336) were early fourteenth-century contem- 
poraries, one a frontier chieftain in north-west Anatolia and the other a sufi shayh in 
Ardabil in Azerbayjan near the Caspian coast. Osman Bey was one of dozens of chiefs 
who led binds of frontiersmen on the Saljuki-Byzantine marches along the rim of the 
central Anatolian plateau; victories in skirmishes against local Byzantine forces en- 
hanced his reputation and stature among frontiersmen in Bithynia so that at his death 
people calling themselves Osman’s men, Osmanli in Tuikish, constituted a significant 
force, though still restricted in territory to Bursa and the region to the south east of 
the Marmara Sea. In the course of the fourteenth century Osman’s descendants, still 
the Osmanli, succeeded in enlarging their domains both against Byzantium and 
against the other frontier emirates in west Anatolia. Tw r o factors assured success to 
the Ottomans: the control of the passage to south-east Europe at the Dardanelles 
from the mid-century, and cutting off* the hinteriand of Anatolia from other emirates 
on the Aegean Sea. Even though utterly defeated by Timur (Tamerlane) in 1402, 
Ottoman power rose again due to their unrivalled position straddling the Darda- 
nelles, controlling the passage of would-be frontiersmen to the Balkans and their 
booty back to Anatolia. Shayh Sift’s descendants, on the other hand, consolidated 
the primacy* of their order over other mystic brotherhoods in Azerbayjan and 
extended their appeal into Anatolia. 

Both Ottoman political power and Safari religious appeal were based on a similar, 
almost identical, social reservoir, the Oghuz Turks, the ‘Ghuzz’ of Arab Muslim 
writers. The Oghuz branch of western Turks had moved to the eastern Caspian 
region in the tenth century and in the mid-eleventh had provided the military 
power of the Saljuki sultans. Oghuz tribesmen coming south into Iran had been 
encouraged by* Saljuki central authorities to move on with their flocks to Azerbayjan 
and eastern Anatolia where the mountain ranges and river valleys provided summer 
and winter pastures to their extensive livestock. While it w*as the Saljuki Sultan 
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Alparslan’s defeat of the Byzantine emperor at Malazgirt (Manzikert) in 1071 that 
opened Roman Anatolia to Turkish power, it was the Oghuz who in fact settled the 
‘land of Rfim* and established the first local political entities. The Oghuz of Azertxay- 
jin and Anatolia were reinforced by other Turkish immigrants especially during the 
Mongolian upheaval of the thirteenth century: some displaced from Transoxania by 
the Mongol irruption, some as Mongol allies with a common inner Asian political 
and social ethos. The Oghuz of Anatolia lived in an uneasy relationship with the 
Saljukis of Rtim, those of Azcthayjin came under the sway of Ilkhani Mongols; with 
the disintegration of the Saljuid state by the end of the thirteenth century and of the 
Ilkhanis by the mid-fourteenth the movement of Oghuz to the west continued, to 
Rflm and later to the Balkans but by then under strict control and guidance of the 
Ottomans. Once Timur's grand design failed the Oghuz of eastern Anatolia and 
Azeihayjin eventually created their own political formation, the Aqquyunlu feder- 
ation, with the participation of Turkmen of northern Mesopotamia and western 
Iran. It was within the confines of the Aqquyunlu that the Safavi sdfl order flourished 
and came to provide the spiritual bond to Aqquyunlu subjects and court alike. 
The Safavi dynasty of shayhs forged marriage tics with the Aqquyunlu shahs; the 
rank and file of the order w*as also politicised and indeed militarised as Safavis assumed 
leadership of Oghuz raiders in the Caucasus. The Ottomans had glorified their 
expansion into Byzantine, Bulgatian, and Serbian lands as ‘ghaza’, frontier fighting 
for the cause of Islam. By the late fifteenth century the Safavis of Azerbayjan, too, 
added ghaza to their spiritual claim to leadership of Oghuz tribesmen. The Ottoman 
polity* had undergone a transformation to a centralised rule after the conquest of 
Constantinople in 1453; by the end of the century the Safavi shayhs effected a 
veritable revolution when they displaced the Aqquyunlu rulers and became shahs 
themselves. 


Turko* Persian Politics 

Ottoman gh£z£s had expanded their domains over two centuries with fairly constant 
fighting not only against non- Muslim neighbours to the west but also against other 
Turkmen emirates of Anatolia, at least when they failed to coerce them into submis- 
sion. The Safavis, on the other hand, displaced the Aqquyunlu dynasty’ and, all at 
once, became the rulers of a well-defined domain within the space of a single year in 
1501. They inherited a polity w hich they of course changed to suit the new dispen- 
sation. But Safavi rule was not only a dynastic change, nor even the replacement of 
existing political cadres, it was the occasion of the greatest religious revolution since 
the emergence of Islam itself*. Ghaza in the service of Islam had served as one aspect of 
Ottoman ideology* as it expanded; a new religious basis for political rule w r as the much 
greater ideological impact of the Safavi dynasty when Shiism w r as enforced on Safavi 
subjects. To understand the necessity for such a drastic and unprecedented policy’ of 
mass conversion we need an evaluation of the main features of Muslim polities around 
1500. 

Since the Saljuki sultanate was established in the eleventh century*, and even more 
firmly since Mongol Ilkhani rule in the thirteenth, a new’ model of socio-political 
organisation had developed in central and eastern Islamic lands, one which has been 
termed ‘Turko-Persian’. Simply put, the term refers to polities that emerged since the 
Ghaznavis and Saljukis in the eleventh century which were based on Turkish/Tutkic 
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military muscle and civilian administrators, mostly of Iranian stock, who glorified and 
revived the Sasani heritage of politics and government. The presentation of the great 
Persian epic of kings, Shihndmeh, by Ferdowsl to the Turkish ruler Sultan Mahmud 
of Ghazneh in the early eleventh century may be taken as the beginning of this new 
style of government. The book of kings, with its accounts of the wisdom and valour, 
as well as the jealousies and failings of Sasani shahs and heroes, set values and virtues 
of kingship. The Shihnlmeh’s version of the worldly and spiritual attainments of the 
exemplary universal ruler Alexander, Iskandar in Muslim usage, provided the highest 
standard later rulers were measured against and ofien attempted to emulate. The 
great Saljuki sultans, Ilkhani shahs and other Turko- Persian rulers reigned in the 
ethos of the Shihnimeh and under the shadow of Iskandar. Persian heritage thus 
shaped the ideology of states and Iranian vazirs and scribes provided the practical 
apparatus of government. On the other hand rulers and their armies were most 
commonly of Inner Asian origin or descent. The politics of the ruling house and 
the disposition of the army were imbued with this Turkic heritage. Rulers and military* 
commanders spoke Turkish; Persian bureaucrats and authors provided the literary 
and artistic culture of the court and of the polity as well as its statecraft. 

The Inner Asian heritage of ruling houses shaped dynastic politics even when they 
were established in predominantly sedentary regions of historical Iran and West Asia. 
The ruler reigned as the senior member, the great khan, of the dynastic clan; other male 
members of the family, brothers of the khan, his sons and nephew’s, shared political 
power as governors of regions. Succession was not by a generally accepted rule such as 
seniority but by acclamation by leaders of the polity of the most politically* astute and 
militarily effective member of the ruling house. One might say that the rule of succes- 
sion was that there should be no rule, but an eminent historian of Inner Asia has in fact 
borrowed a term from Celtic polities, tanistry, to define this process in the Turkic 
context. The impor ration of the term helps to create a comparative context but the 
comparison is inexact: tanistry in the Celtic case refers to the designation of an heir 
apparent whereas in Inner Asian history there was never such certainty of succession. 
Instead, the process of the candidates batding each other, sometimes metaphorically 
but often in reality, w*as expected to bring out the best passible great leader, a literal 
survival of the fittest to rule. This was such an important consideration that even at the 
risk of civil war the principle of a leadership struggle w*as maintained. The inevitable 
instability of political rule afflicted all post-Saljuld Turko- Persian polities. 

The other main aspect of these political formations, the functional -ethnic division 
between Turkish military and Persian bureaucracy, worked w r ell when kept in check by* 
a strong ruler w*ho could maintain the balance, but the inherent factionalism surfaced 
during leadership struggles. This division was also reflected in society: despite the fact 
that there were townsmen and peasants of Turkish background as well as Persian 
nomads, the main deep cleavage in society* was between the nomadic Oghuz and 
sedentary Persian population. Political ideology derived horn the Persian heritage and 
the military prowess of the Turks often failed to uphold the polity. The historical 
significance of the Ottoman and Safavi empires is that each in its own way and to a 
varying extent managed to overcome political and social divisions and create relatively 
durable political entities. The Safavi dynasty took over an existing state and imposed 
Shi'i Islam on its populace to transcend the Safavi brotherhood of Oghuz Turks and 
to subvert the Sunni Islam of the majority of townsmen and peasants of its domains: 
the resulting bonding in Shiism of hitherto disparate social and political elements 
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proved remarkably successful. The new Shi'i sell- identity in fact survived Safavi rule 
itself and provided the basis of Iranian nationalism and patriotism in the twentieth 
century. 

An Islamic revolutionary’ ideology’ could work as the cement of a Muslim society' 
such as in Aqquyunlu-turned-Safavi lands, but in the Ottoman ease Muslims, Turkish 
or others, sedentary' or nomadic, were no more than half the population. The 
successful Ottoman frontier enterprise grew slowly, over many generations, incorp- 
orating non-Muslim Greeks, Bulgarians, Serbians, not only as conquered peoples but 
also at the ruler's court and in the military. Except in specific political and institutional 
circumstances there was no coercion to conversion to Islam. The Ottoman solution 
to endemic political and social instability was not so much through ideology but 
through institutional arrangements to strengthen the political centre around the 
sultan's household. Ottoman structures were so well-rooted and resilient that the 
Ottoman dynasty remained in power into the twentieth century even after its central 
power weakened from mid-eighteenth century' on; when it finally disbanded in defeat 
after the Great War, along with the Austro-Hungarian and the Russian empires, it left 
behind no ideology' to speak of. At its zenith, though, the effectiveness of Ottoman 
centra] authority was as remarkable as the success of the Safavi revolution. The epic 
clash between Ottoman military' organisation and Safavi fervour provided the main 
backdrop to west Asian history from the fifteenth to the eighteenth centuries. 


Ottomans vs. Safa vis: the Shaping of Modem West Asia 

The stage of the Safavi revolution was Aqquyunlu lands in eastern Anatolia, Azertxay- 
jin, Mesopotamia and western Iran. The appeal of the Safavi order, however, had 
been much wider, also reaching Oghuz Tuikmcn groups elsewhere in Anatolia and 
Syria, in Ottoman and Mamluk domains. Before the order politicised and militarised 
Safavi adherents in Ottoman lands were treated the same as followers of any other stiff 
order, as long as they did not create social disturbances. Safavi agents from Azerbayjin 
regulariy visited Ottoman subjects who were Safavi adherents and collected tithes for 
the shrine ofShayh Sdfl at Ardabil. Once Shah Ismill toppled the Aqquyunlu dynasty 
and called on all his adherents, wherever they may have been living, to join the 
movement, Ottoman Safavis became a great danger to the Ottoman state. Anatolian 
Oghuz Turkmen had supported the Osmanli frontier enterprise but in the second 
half of the fifteenth century they felt increasingly hemmed in, even marginalised by 
Ottoman political intervention, taxation and humiliating regulation. With Shah 
Isml’il Anatolian Oghuz had a new’ opportunity' to join a movement and help to 
establish a political order where they' would have a proud and prominent place. Soon 
after Shah Ismail's initial success many Ottoman Safavi adherents either pulled up tents 
and migrated to his domains or remained behind to stage uprisings. By 1510 the 
Ottoman government was in danger of lasing control of Anatolia. ‘Let the Ottomans 
keep Rumeli [Roman lands in the Balkans], this side [of the Dardanelles] will be 
Safavi-rulcd’ was the battle cry of Anatolian Oghuz. The Safavi ferment in Anatolia 
was suppressed with difficulty; many of the insurgents w r erc deported to the Balkans, 
some from the southern port of Antalya by ship across the Aegean Sea, to place them 
beyond the reach of the call from Ardabil. Finally in 1514 the full Ottoman army 
marched on the Safavi frontier and defeated Shah Ismail's superb cavalry at Chal- 
diran. This w r as a victory of an army w’hich at its core had the suit an’s household 
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troops with the musket -bearing janissary infantry supported by the household field 
artillery; the shah's valiant Turkish cavalry, invincible until Chaldiran, succumbed 
against this awesome firepower. In 1071, at a location very close at Manzikert the 
Byzantine army had failed in its attempt to stem the tide of Saljuki pressure on Roman 
Anatolia; had Sultan Selim’s Ottoman army similarly failed at Chaldiran Anatolia 
would have come under Safari rule even more easily than the Saljukis captured it 
more than four centuries earlier. After all, the Turks of Anatolia in the early sixteenth 
century were much more amenable to Safari rule than the Byzantine populace was to 
Saljuki invasion; many, indeed, were outright supporters of a new regime. Victory at 
Chaldiran assured Ottoman domination of Anatolia and eventually shaped the 
boundary between the two empires. Chaldiran was essentially a defensive battle for 
the Ottomans; after his victory Sultan Selim invaded Safari heartlands in Azcrbavj&n 
but could not hold this hostile territory nor its capital Tabriz, fiercely loyal to the 
Safari cause. Western portions of what had been Aqquyunlu lands in eastern and 
south-eastern Anatolia, including the second capital Amid/Diyarbekr, were incorp- 
orated into the Ottoman realm; in later campaigns Sultan Suleiman also captured 
Iraq, but Azerbayjan, again invaded and devastated, remained in Safari hands though 
Qazvin, further removed from Ottoman threat, replaced Tabriz as the main scat of 
the shah. 

Thus cut off* from western, Ottoman Oghuz, nor able to keep Mesopotamia, the 
Safari movement resulted in an Iranian realm. Safari expansion in the north east into 
Turkistan was also checked by the Uzbek khans of Central Asia. To the cast, too, the 
Safaris were blocked by Babur Shah’s newly emerging Mughal power. Shah Ismail’s 
call had been heard far and wide but his edict was only obeyed in this land hemmed in 
by formidable Sunni rivals. Located in Iran it became the most Persianate of the new* 
Muslim empires. Yet at the same time its power remained based on the original 
supporters of the call, the Oghuz of Anatolia and Azcrbayjin. In other ways, too, 
the Safari realm was closer to the inner Asian roots of later Muslim empires, while the 
Ottomans effected an imperial organisation claiming for themselves the Sasani heri- 
tage. It Is a further irony that when sixteenth-century Ottoman writers depicted 
contemporary west Asian politics with reference to the Shdhnfoich they cast them- 
selves as representing legendary* Iran and the Safaris as Turan. 

After defeating Shah Ismi’il, Sultan Selim next turned south toward the once 
powerful and prosperous Mamluk sultanate in Syria and Egypt, recently under 
pressure from Portuguese activity in the southern seas. This is another defining 
point in w*est Asian history* but one where European maritime expansion had a 
great impact on regional pow*er relations. When the Portuguese blockaded the Red 
Sea and cut off the lucrative spice trade which contxibuted hugely to Mamluk 
prosperity*, the great Mamluk cavalry* army w*as impotent to deal with this danger. 
They were simply not equipped with an adequate naval power, nor had they seriously* 
adapted to gunpowder warfare. They* sought help from their European partners in 
the spice trade, the Venetians, and even from the Ottomans. Until recently, as late as 
the 1480s, the Mamluks and Ottomans had been engaged in a struggle for mastery of 
Cilicia, south of Ottoman Anatolia. Now Mamluks needed Ottoman naval expertise 
and gunpowder know-how*. In 1516 Sultan Selim, victorious over the Safaris and 
secure in his eastern marches, decided to move south. He defeated the Mamluks 
north of Aleppo and captured Syria. The following winter his army, aided by* the navy* 
along the route in Palestine and Sinai, marched on Cairo itself. Early in 1 5 1 7 he broke 
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Mamluk resistance outside the capital and brought the sultanate to an end. Full 
mastery over Egypt was a process that continued at least throughout the following 
decade , but at his death Sultan Selim left his son Suleiman a much enlarged empire. 
During his long reign from 1520 to his death in 1566 Sultan Suleiman continued the 
struggle against the Safavis and wrested Iraq from their control. He also dealt with the 
Portuguese danger in the Indian Ocean by establishing a naval command at Suez and 
in the Arabian Sea; by mid-sixteenth century the Ottomans and the Portuguese had 
reached a modus vivendi which restored to the Ottoman Levant a healthy share of the 
spice trade. 

Replacing the Mamluk sultans in Syria and Egypt also made the Ottoman sultans 
the rulers of the Hijaz, the birthplace of Islam and the setting of the holy cities of 
Mecca and Medina. Ruling Jerusalem directly as an Ottoman district and governing 
the Hijaz through the sharifs from their base in Jidda, the Ottomans became the pre- 
eminent power in Sunni Islam. In eastern Anatolia and in Iraq, captured from the 
Safavis, the Ottomans had many Shi'i subjects but alter the initial epic and vital clash 
gave way to periodic invasions of Safavi lands the Ottomans developed their imperial 
ideology to include leadership of the Islamic community and defence of the true faith 
against Safavi heretics and Habsburg Holy Roman emperors. 


Institutions and Ideologies 

Whereas the Safavi Oghuz, settled in Iran, conformed to the model of the Turko- 
Ixanian polity, the Ottomans had the curious task of creating distinct military and 
Chilian officers out of the human material they had available to them in Anatolia and 
in their European territories. Rising from the rough frontier instead of the more 
sophisticated, Persianised centres of culture in Anatolia, the Ottoman court as well as 
its periphery’ were Turkish speakers and remained so even when the dynasty attained 
great power and prestige. The ethnic -functional division between a Turkish military 
and a Persianised civilian administration simply did not happen to a full extent. The 
scribes of course maintained Persian traditions to an extent both in their book- 
keeping and in their literary’ efforts, but in the new capital Constantinoplc/Istanbul 
as well as in the flourishing Anatolian and Balkan urban milieu Turkish was estab- 
lished as a legitimate, eventually the preferred language of expression in history 
w riting, literary efforts, and other products of high culture, hitherto considered the 
exclusive domain of Persian. Even the ulami, at least in Anatolia and the Balkan 
provinces, replaced Arabic with their native Turkish not only in such mundane tasks 
as keeping court records and issuing legal documents, but also in learned discourse. 

While Turkish triumphed as the literary and spoken language of Ottoman Rome, 
ethnic Turks were limited in their political and military roles. Some just managed to 
receive revenue grants for military service but their holdings were not hereditary, their 
sons had to prove their own prowess to be granted revenues. For a Muslim -born Tuik 
the way to join the ruling elite was rather through a madrasa education to serve as a 
member of the ulama or in the scribal profession. For the military- administrative elite, 
normally made up of ethnic Turks in the Turko-Persian model, the Ottomans created 
a new ‘Roman’ race, a new blend, Turkish-speaking and Muslim, but from non- 
Muslim, non-Turkish origins. The emergence of this ‘rumi* ethnicity was partly due 
to intermingling in the normal course of events in Anatolia and in the Balkans, 
especially in urban environments. But there was also a deliberate attempt in elite 
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households: revenue grams to officers and even to relatively minor cavalrymen 
assumed that the holder would maintain an official household, a retinue proportion- 
ate to the amount of revenues. In the case of a cavalryman stationed in a village, 
collecting the local revenues made up of agricultural taxes as well as fees and fines 
charged in the course of his duties in keeping the peace, his retinue might consist of 
two or three local lads volunteering for military service. Higher ranking officers were 
expected to maintain military households numbering dozens of retainers. District 
governors and governors general of provinces fielded hundreds of warriors under 
their banners. As for the sultan himself, his revenues allowed him to maintain 
household troops in the tens of thousands. 

Large-scale military households were a long-established feature of Islamic polities 
at least since Umayyad times and it might be said that the system reached its apogee in 
the Mamluk sultanate where the principle of dynastic succession was curbed in favour 
of a mamluk commander acclaimed as sultan. Such households were nude up of slaves 
specially trained and groomed for military service and higher office; they were also 
deliberately alienated from the native population. LTnquestioned personal loyalty to 
the master of the household, literally the owner of the mamluks, was the justification 
of the system. Mamluk slaves were outsiders, originally non-Muslim (for Muslims 
could not be enslaved though slaves would become Muslims ), most, Turks and Slavs, 
from the Eurasian steppe. Removed from their original homeland and family ties, 
placed within a polity where they were deliberately kept apart from the society at 
large, these highly trained and effective military households formed the underpin- 
nings of political power. 

In Arab and Persian lands military slaves were mostly of Turkish origin and main- 
tained a Turkish ethos. In Ottoman Rome the irony was that since ethnic Turks 
formed the dominant if not the majority element in language and society at large, 
slaves in military retinues, at least those in the sultanic and grandee households, had 
by definition to be from a non-Turkish background, though Turkified and Islamiscd 
alter recruitment. The Ottomans utilised all the traditional sources of recruitment: 
captured in battle or raids, received as presents from tributary chieftains, or pur- 
chased. There also developed a uniquely Ottoman method, one descriptively called 
dtvshirmt y gathering: these were young men on the threshold of puberty taken from 
their rural, Christian families in Ottoman domains and drafted into royal service. In 
classical Islamic law non-Muslims within an Islamic polity would have been classified 
as poll-tax < jizya ) paying protected people of the book ( dbimmi ) and therefore 
exempt from this human levy. The origin of dtvsbirme recruitment is obscure but it 
may have developed at first in the frontier zone where, in the shifting boundaries and 
loyalties, who was subject to Ottoman rule and who an outsider may have been 
difficult to determine. In any ease, the legality of dtv dnr me recruitment did not seem 
to have exercised Ottoman rulers; the uJama felt they had to justify* it only a century* 
after it was first practised. 

The hand-picked devshirme boys stood apart from men captured in batde or in 
raids: frontier lords may have dialled such boys for a short time in eaiiier days but 
soon, in the first half of the fifteenth century, devshitmu were destined only for the 
sultan’s household and later in the century came to dominate the top offices of the 
realm both as higher-ranking provincial officers and in central government. Other 
slaves, some said to be ‘volunteers’ from Ottoman lands, some taken in the Mediter- 
ranean, or along the central or eastern European frontiers, formed the backbone of 
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grandee households. Taken together these ‘new Turks’, so to speak, came to repre- 
sent Ottoman Rome par excellence. European visitors, who conceived of the Otto- 
mans as ‘Turks’ and their realm as the ‘Turkish Empire’, talked and wrote in 
undisguised surprise about meeting ‘a Turk, but English born’, or German, Russian, 
Italian, Greek, or Serbian. A Polish embassy to Istanbul had a young secretary* who 
sought and was granted permission to talk to his brother who was by then ‘a Turk’ in 
the sultan’s palace service. Often the wives of these ‘new Turks’ were themselves 
equally foreign- born young women who came out of palace service at the same time 
as their husbands to form a new Ottoman household at the young man’s first 
appointment to independent office. By the mid-sixteenth century the Ottoman 
military-administrative elite was made up of these new Turkish-speaking Muslim 
officers who called themselves not Turkish but ‘Roman’ or ‘Ottoman’; it was in 
this sense that Ottoman writers could comment that the ‘Ottomans’ took the best 
qualities of many nations and blended them into a new, superior race: they may not 
have known of expanding the gene pool, but they thought they observed the benefits. 
The Ottoman Romans distinguished themselves from ethnic Turks, functionally if the 
Turkish-born were fellow members of the elite as bureaucrats or ulama members, 
socially and politically from the utban and rural Turks, subjects of the Ottoman sultan 
as much as Greeks or Armenians or Arabs. The Ottoman dynasty, too, was as much a 
product of this new blend as their servitors. From the beginnings of the family of 
Osman, the beys made marriage alliances with neighbouring Byzantine or Serbian 
princesses. Later the sultans chose not to continue such marriages but sired their sons 
and daughters with harem favourites of various ethnic backgrounds brought up in the 
palace. The language of the dynasty as well as of the polity' remained Turkish, but not, 
strictly speaking, as a mother tongue. 

Ottoman dynastic pow r cr was based on this group of Ottoman Romans, many of 
whom received their education and training in the imperial palace. When they 
received independent office outside of palace service the sultan’s servitors headed 
their own households formed, like the imperial palace, of slave servitors though not of 
tUvshirmt origin. If, in one sense, the Ottoman state w*as the rule and reign of the 
sultans, in another, equally valid sense it can be said to have been the conglomeration 
of all the households, the sultan’s as well as those of his great officers. The whole 
system can be defined as consisting of the sultan and all the independent office- 
holders with assigned revenue sources as livings, dirlik in Ottoman usage: the sultan, 
a few dozen vezirs and pashas, several hundred provincial officers, and tens of 
thousands of cavalrymen around the realm made up this Ottoman class. 

In contrast, the Safavi empire was centred on a charismatic shah. The first shah, 
Ismi'il, invincible until Chaldiran, was the anointed leader of his Turkoman followers, 
Azetbayjani and Anatolian alike. To achieve a greater degree of internal integration 
than the Aqquyunlu Turkoman sultanate had been able to, Shah Ismi'il initiated a 
programme of converting all his subjects, town -dwellers, nomads and peasants, and 
of whatever ethnic background, to Shiism. Followers of the Safavi brotherhood had 
been dose to the Shii version of Islam in any case, but for the Sunni majority' in his 
realm this forced conversion w r as revolutionary. The fact that the programme was 
achieved within a generation or two is a truly remarkable historical phenomenon. 
Furthermore, this messianic movement was not specific to any particular region. The 
Safavi message and the call was for all Muslims. Once the transfer of pow r er from 
Aqquyunlu to Safavi was accomplished the revolution was carried elsewhere, mainly 
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to those Areas where the natural constituents still lived: Ottoman Anatolia was the 
first target; Mamluk Syria was also threatened; areas of eastern Iran and Turkestan in 
Transoxania were invaded. Shah Ismi’il and his successors were checked in their 
ambitions by Ottoman firepower in the west, stiff Uzbek resistance in Central Asia 
and by the rise of Babur’s Mughals in Afghanistan. The movement meant to conquer 
and convert the Turko- Persian Islamic world was thus hemmed in in greater Iran and 
turned into a regional Shi'i empire, its messianic zeal curbed and spent. 

The Turkoman adherents of the movement at its inception were reorganised into 
uymaq groupings based on provenance even more than on ancient Oghuz tribal 
affiliations. The uymaqs were setded in various parts of the Safavi realm, their leaders 
as governors. True to Turkish dynastic politics, as in the Ottoman case, princes were 
also sent out to provincial commands. But with ideological impetus gone the insti- 
tutional weaknesses became apparent. The policy* of ‘Shi'ification’ of the realm had 
been successful and gave Safavi society a considerable degree of cohesion, but the 
conception of the shah as messianic leader died with Sh&h Ismail in 1524. His son 
and successor Shih Tahmisb ruled with great authority but w hen his long reign came 
to an end in 1576 dynastic struggles plunged the realm into turmoil. The factional 
politics of princes and uymaq leaders, divisions in court and provinces reduced the 
earlier Safari dream to ordinariness. 

When, after a decade of falteiing, Shah Abbas emerged as a strong ruler he had to 
reorganise his empire to strengthen its institutions. First he had to deal with the 
Ottoman threat. The Ottomans had followed up their initial defeat of the Safavis by 
conquering Baghdad and Basra. After Tahmasb’s death the Ottomans reopened 
hostilities, this time marching in the north, through the southern Caucasus, invading 
Azerbayjan, and gaining the silk production on Caspian shores. The Ottonun inva- 
sion allowed Shah Abbas to reunite his Turkoman forces. Although defeated and 
forced to retreat, accepting loss of his territories to Ottomans in 1590, he bided his 
time and renewed hostilities once he had dealt with the Uzbek threat to his lands and 
while the Ottomans w r erc engaged in a long war against the Habsburgs. In a w r ar that 
continued intermittently for the next four decades Shih Abbis first regained his losses 
in Azcrbayjin and Georgia, then he attacked Ottoman Iraq, capturing Baghdad after 
a century of Ottoman rule. The Ottomans soon recovered Baghdad but only after 
Shih Abbis’s death. The 1639 treaty between the two empires concluded a war that 
had lasted intermittently since 1578; the boundary set in the treaty was merely a 
return to the status quo established by Sultan Suleyman and Shih Tahmisb in the 
middle of the previous century. 

Reorganisation and Reorientation 

Shah Abbis was able to take the struggle to the Ottomans because he set his rule on 
much firmer foundations. Shrewd enough to realise that with the founding ideology* 
of his forefathers long diminished he had to strengthen his rule by other means, he 
decided to emulate the royal institution surrounding and supporting the Ottoman 
sultan. He needed his own household troops to balance the military* power of the 
Turkoman commanders, so he drafted his slave- soldiers from the Caucasus, mainly 
from Georgia. He needed greater investment in firearms, muskets for his household 
troops and an effective artillery. To achieve this end he needed to bolster his royal 
revenues, not by appropriating revenue-grants allocated to provincial military, but by 
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enhancing his revenue base. In both empires small-scale revenue-grants comprised 
agrarian revenues, collected mostly in kind. As the size of a revenue -grant increased so 
naturally did the community that provided its income. In towns and cities, the 
command and revenues of which were allocated to high-ranking officers, a greater 
proportion of the revenue came from commercial and industrial activities and so 
provided more cash to the holder. The ruler’s own revenue sources included the most 
important cash sources in the realm, customs duties on international trade and 
commercial taxes. It follows that in both empires increase in foreign trade enhanced 
the ruler’s revenues, hence the age-old tradition of building caravansarays, bridges, 
roads to facilitate trade and also providing security at mountain passes and river 
crossings. In the Ottoman ease the sultan’s revenues were greatly increased by the 
conquest of Mamluk lands and reviving the Indian Ocean trade through the Levant. 
As for the Safavis, they looked to European partners to carry their silk, their most 
important cash export, south through the Gulf or north through the Caucasus. 

Shih Abbds took great care to encourage silk production and exports. For their 
international expertise he patronised Armenian merchants. He had decided to move 
his capital further away from Ottoman threat to the heart of his realm, to the oncc- 
royal city’ of the Saljukis, Isfahan. Shah Abbas rebuilt the city on a grand scale befitting 
the capital of his great empire as the symbol of his royal power. As part of his urban 
programme he resettled an Armenian community in Isfahan. In dose proximity to the 
shah, the merchants of New Julfa enjoyed his protection, their tigorous engagement 
in international trade, especially in the export of Safavi silk in all directions, north to 
Russia, cast to India, as well as to Europe, supplied the income with which Shah 
Abbas paid for his musket-bearing household troops and his new* gunpowder empire. 

If the Safavi shah learned from the example of his mighty neighbours, the Otto- 
mans returned the compliment. As the Safavis discovered ideology’ alone could not 
guarantee success, the Ottomans felt the need to hone the ideological basis of their 
empire. During the formative centuries of Ottoman polity, as a ‘rflmP identity' had 
been forged, the sultans ruled over a population induding large non- Muslim com- 
munities. The Ottoman sultan was the refuge of all his subjects regardless of religious 
identity', he projected justice as the foundation of his rule, and q&nUn imperial law as 
the cornerstone of his justice. Ottoman political theory, mainly articulated in history 
writing, justified a powerful ruler and his qdnun law’ as necessary to keep the order of 
the world. Dursun Beg who wrote the history’ of Mchmed the Conqueror (of 
Constantinople) at the dose of the fifteenth century argues that whereas God entrusts 
a prophet with divine, eternal law, sba/ta, he also supports a ruler who imposes his 
qatiun law’ in each age. ‘Divine right of kingship’ may have been a European 
theoretical construct but Dursun Beg’s formulation comes very dose to its spirit. 

In the course of the sixteenth century Ottoman writers posited various ideological 
bases for sultanic rule. For a generation or two after the conquest of Constantinople 
‘cacsar’ was added to Ottoman imperial titles. Ottoman court historians evoked 
Alexander the Great and ancient Persian kingship and depicted the sultans as their 
rightful heirs. From the middle of the century they also brought out Islamic themes. 
Ottoman control of Islamic holy cities and their mastery over the annual hajj pil- 
grimage, as w’ell as the demographic change in favour of Muslims as a consequence of 
southern expansion all played a part. The old Islamic ideal of a single umma com- 
munity’ under the leadership of a single caliphal political authority had long since 
become a distant memory’. Muslim political writers had long accepted the reality' of 
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many rulers in the world of Islam and thought righteous rulers all could be styled a 
caliph in their own realms. On that basis even in the fifteenth century Ottoman 
sultans had styled themselves ‘commander of the faithful*. In the mid-sixteenth 
century a retired grand vezir, Lutli Pasha, wrote a treatise confirming this view of 
the multi-caliphate but argued that Ottoman sultans could be called the greatest 
caliphs of the Islamic world. At about the same time Sultan Suleyman also wanted to 
make sure that his sultanic qdnun was fully in accordance with Islamic shar* ta y this was 
accomplished by the great jurisconsult Ebus’suud Efcndi. By the end of the century 
the Ottomans routinely used Islamic terminology in reference to the sultan, his reign, 
and his armies, as the champions of Sunni Islam. The epic struggles against the 
Catholic Habsburgs, both in the Mediterranean and in central Europe may have 
played a part in the Islamisation of Ottoman ideology, but it was confronting the 
Safari ‘heretics’ that truly established the Sunni Islamic nature of the polity*. 

Institutionally, too, there wxrrc changes. The Ottoman sultans had increased their 
household troops to such an extent that their pay, though not increased, nevertheless 
became a huge burden on the sultan’s own treasury. Imperial revenues had increased 
considerably with cash sources in the Levant, Egypt, and further south. Yet the 
amount of silver in the realm was not sufficient for the degree of monctarisation 
necessary to support the pay for imperial expenditures. Restored trade in the south 
and increased trade in the Mediterranean brought much needed European silver 
(ultimately from Mexico and Peru by way of Spain and Italy), but much of it was 
expended on inconclusive warfare against the Habsburgs and the Safavis and also for 
luxury imports, furs from Russia and jewels and fine textiles from India. Around 
1600, therefore, the Ottomans too had their ‘time of troubles’ characterised by 
unrest among household troops and uprisings among provincial troops, especially 
in Anatolia. When these disturbances were finally brought under control and peace 
established along the borders, the administration of the empire was reorganised along 
new lines, according to new principles. 

Earlier, ‘classic’, Ottoman rule was based on the principle of an egalitarian agrarian 
society, the peasants allocated plots of land large enough to support a family. The 
plots were equal not in size but in productivity; smaller plots were given in better- 
watered parts or with richer soil, somewhat larger in mediocre land and largest in 
stony, difficult areas. This conception of equality was carried into other spheres; 
money fines and non-Muslim per capita tax (jizya) were collected at the ratio of 
1:2:4 from the poorest subjects, middling and bcttcr-ofT respectively. Land dues and 
share of production, as well as incidental dues and fines were paid to the revenue- 
grant holder, a cavalryman, an officer, pashas, vezirs, and the ruler himself. In the 
Ottoman realm there were about 50,000 cavalrymen and several hundred provincial 
officers with their own revenue sources, living close to the peasants and townsmen in 
their domains. The holders of larger revenue grants were of course much more 
distant, many of them, certainly the vezirs and of course the ruler, in the capital. 
Such officers sent officials horn their own households to manage the revenue sources 
which, in the case of the sultan, were dispersed throughout the realm. The larger the 
revenue source, as a rule, the more distant the holder: this held true in both empires. 
The Safavis had allowed their Turkoman commanders to hold large revenues in the 
provinces, the efficiency and the superiority of the Ottoman system w r as due to the 
large number of small-scale holdings. 
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Yet from around 1600 the need for cash in the sultan's treasury caused a shift away 
from smaller revenue grants to larger holdings; in this way, too, the Ottomans came 
to resemble the Safavis. Revenues in large-scale holdings were often collected 
through tax-farming. Another change was to charge a collectivity, a village, say, or a 
community or a guild or a congregation, to be responsible for revenue collection 
w ithin the community. The pow er and protection of the Ottoman state used to reach 
its individual subjects directly; from around 1600 corporate bodies, civic or ethnic or 
confessional, came to be addressed and held responsible. Such a system inevitably 
enhanced the role of local prominent men, Muslim fydn notables, non-Muslim 
communal leaders, especially their ckrgy, and officials owing primary responsibility 
to a particular grandee rather than to a larger entity*, a ‘state’. 

Ottoman and Safavi historiographical traditions treat the issue of ‘state formation’ 
very dif ferently. Safavi historians see a twofold division of royal demesnes and the 
‘state’ sector, state here comprising revenue sources allocated to officials and 
officers. This is a distinction between a ‘privy purse’ versus a ‘public treasury’ and is 
treated as the paradigm even in very recent analyses on Shih Abbis and his policy* of 
royal power through trade and household- building. On the contrary, Ottoman 
historiography has analysed the emergence of state institutions, such as the imperial 
council and the central bureaucracy, from within the sultan’s household. Beginning in 
the mid-sixteenth century, the central political problem w*as to determine the limits of 
sultanic power and the functioning of the imperial council under a policy- setting 
grand vezir. This tension was never resolved, even in the constitutional period at the 
end of the nineteenth century; how sultans and grand vezirs wielded power depended 
by and large on personal forcefulncss and exigencies of particular periods. Yet the 
scribal bureaucracy, funded by the sultan’s own household treasury until the seven- 
teenth century, thereafter gained a degree of independence when many of them were 
allocated their own revenue sources. The civilian bureaucracy was strengthened even 
more when, as a result of defeat at the hands of a European coalition, eighteenth- 
century Ottoman government turned away from military conflict as chief instrument 
of foreign policy and adopted diplomacy as its main tool in dealing with European 
powers. 

Perhaps the main distinction between the two empires, with important conse- 
quences to be felt to this day, was in the position of the uJamJ men of learning 
and religion and, by extension, the interpreters and administrators of Islamic law. In 
Safavi society the Shi'S ulamd gained great power when the founding ethos of the 
polity forcefully converted its subjects to the Shi'S rite. Once the Safavi brotherhood 
lost its impetus, the ulama came to represent the religious conscience of the realm. 
Supported by* generous pious foundations established by* shahs and grandees, and 
wielding the power of interpreting and advancing sharia unmatched in Sunni society, 
they continued to exert great social influence independent of whatever political 
power the dynasty* still held. Ottoman ulama , by contrast, had become state func- 
tionaries. An Ottoman qadt magistrate w*as empowered by political authority; he 
administered not only shart a to Muslim Ottomans but qanun law* promulgated by 
sultanic authority to all subjects. Criminal and commercial law as well as administra- 
tive procedures and matters of taxation were all established by the sultan’s firman. 
The qarfi magistrate was also required to oversee purely administrative matters and 
work closely with military-administrative provincial officials so that, in effect, they 
constituted a parallel administrative apparatus. Ottoman qadis^ similar to other 
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provincial officials, were shitted every year or so to a different location. Promotion to 
high office passed through many provincial appointments. True, some learned men 
preferred to stay in their hometowns. This was so especially in the Arab provinces. 
Such ulamA families continued to play their traditional role as communin' leaders but 
however much they might be respected in their locality* they could not achieve high 
office in the empire. In the eighteenth century Damascene ulamA petitioned the 
sultan that they' too wanted to be considered for positions at the centre of power. The 
sultan replied that they were by' all means welcome to such consideration provided 
they learned Turkish and joined provincial rotation. Some, at least, took up the 
challenge; in the nineteenth century there were a growing number of Arabs- 
turned- Ottoman, if we can so designate them, holding high office in Istanbul. 

When Ottoman military might faltered, defeated by technologically advanced 
European armies and navies, when central pow'er w*as diffused and devolved to 
provincial and regional notables, the social fabric of the empire was held together 
by' the scribal bureaucracy' at the centre and by the magistrates throughout the realm. 
By the end of the eighteenth century, even before Napoleon invaded Egypt, the 
Ottoman centre decided that to survive it had to learn from the example of Europe. 
During the nineteenth-century' programme of European -style modernisation it was 
the civilian administrators, from the scribal chambers as well as from among the 
ulama , who w r erc at the forefront of reform. Their policies were successful enough 
that Ottoman central power once again extended to its provinces. There was, how r - 
cver, a cost. With Islam setting the ideological tone, with Muslims as the self-styled 
'real Ottomans’, with Muslim provincial notables wielding increasing pow’er through 
the eighteenth century', non- Muslims were seen as the subject flock. Rayah , a term 
once comprising all subjects of the ‘just sultan’, came to refer only to the neglected, 
often ignored non-Muslims by' 1800. At the dawn of modern history, in the age of 
revolutions, Ottoman internal developments coincided with the new European ethos 
of national liberation to goad non- Muslim subjects in Ottoman Europe to ever- 
loudcr demands for self-determination and autonomy. 

While the Ottoman dynastic empire survived until the end of the Great War by 
reforming and reinventing itself, the Safavi dynasty collapsed at the beginning of the 
eighteenth century. Shlh Abbis the Great left his successors a greatly enhanced royal 
authority but this was squandered in successive generations. The royal household, 
designed by* Abbis as a force with firepower, instead became bloated with sinecures. 
The shah’s hold on his provinces weakened, Afghan tribesmen rose against Safavi rule 
and invaded Isfahan itself. Russia and the Ottoman empire both tried to exploit these 
disturbances by advancing on Safavi provinces in the Caucasus. Nadir Khan, a 
Turkoman supporter of the Safavi claimant, defeated the Afghans and fought the 
Russian and Ottoman invaders; wielding supreme power and following military* 
successes he soon declared himself the shah. For all his military prowess Nadir Shlh 
was not able to establish a lasting political system and remains an interesting footnote 
in Ottoman-Safavi relations: he formally suggested to the Ottoman sultan and his 
ulama that Shi’I Islam should henceforth be considered not a major cleavage but 
merely a fifth interpretation of start' a law* to be placed on the same footing as the four 
Sunni schools. He may have hoped for a better integration into the Islamic umma y 
but his suggestion was rejected; when he was assassinated in 1 747 any semblance of 
territorial unity* was lost. The former Safavi realm w r as resurrected and central author- 
ity* was re-established fifty years alter Nadir Shah’s death, when another Turkoman 
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power, the Qajars, ascended the throne of Iran which they placed in Tehran, closer to 
their own tribal power base. The history of Qajar Iran is no less interesting, in its own 
distinct way, than the history of Ottoman reform in the nineteenth century. The seeds 
of their relative success and failure were already sown by 1800: Qajar Iran was able to 
keep its territories intact due to the Safavi cement of society* even though it was made 
up of disparate ethnic elements and even when it came under immense foreign 
pressure. The Ottoman empire gradually adopted championship of the Sunni Islamic 
world, even resurrecting the conception of a universal caliphate now r held by the 
House of Osman, a policy which integrated Muslim subjects closer but was unable to 
counter non- Muslim demands for autonomy and independence. Safavi social cohe- 
sion lived on after the dynasty' collapsed; the realm of the House of Osman was 
divided, even before its demise, into many constituent ethnic parts. 
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Chapter Eleven 


Urban Life and Middle Eastern Cities 

The Traditional Arab City 

Andr6 Raymond 


From the 1920s onwards, a number of French Orientalist scholars, the principal 
creators of a significant body of research on the Arab cities of the Mediterranean, 
forged the concept of the ‘Islamic’ city. Stephen Humphreys has very properly 
emphasised this particularity in pointing out ‘the great French tradition of Islamic 
urban studies’ and in noting that, in this held, the period from the 1920s to the 
1940s saw the development of ‘a thin but steady stream of publications (the majority 
of them by French scholars) on various aspects of the topic.’ 1 

An investigation in historical sociology might perhaps allow' us to explain the 
marked interest showm by French scholars in this particular field. It is, of course, 
hardly unworthy of note that this trend in research, and its definition of an ‘Islamic’ 
city, emerged in North Africa, in what we might call the Orientalist school of Algiers. 
The important w orks of William Mar^ais (‘Llslamisme ct la vie urbaine’, 1928) and 
Georges Mar^ais ( ‘L’Urbanisme musulman’, 1939), 2 preceded and/or provided a 
framework for the publication of important monographs devoted to the great Arab 
cities of the Maghrib: Marrakesh, by Gaston Deverdun (1959), Rabat, by Jacques 
Caille (1949), Fez, by Roger Le Tourncau (1949), and Algiers, by Rene Lespes 
(1930)* To this ‘Maghribi’ current was added what might be called the Damascus 
school, of which most notable works arc those of Jean Sauvaget on Damascus and 
Aleppo (1934 and 1941) and Jacques Wculcrssc on Antioch (1934). 4 Marcel Clcr- 
get’s book on Cairo (1934) naturally also belongs to this French tradition, and is all 
the more remarkable for being concerned with a city placed under British influence, 
in an Egypt still overcast by the imposing shadow of Cromer. 5 A coturaru), the 
absence of any contemporaneous, basic study of Mosul or Baghdad in British-con- 
trolled Iraq, in itself an equally remarkable fact, confirms the pre-eminence of French 
scholarship at this time in urban studies of the Arab world. Nonetheless, the final 
formulation of the notion of the Islamic city was not reached until later, with Gustave 
von Grunebaum’s article ‘The Structure of the Muslim Town’. Published in 1955, 
this text effectively sums up the doctrine which had developed in French research 
from the 1920s to the 1950s. 6 

This body of woifc was developed in areas subject, at the time, to various forms of 
French authority - direct colonisation in Algeria, protectorates in Tunisia and Mo- 
rocco, mandates in the Levant. There is thus nothing surprising in the fact that these 
texts clearly display the influence of a colonial spirit, a fact which doubtless pardy 
explains the rather negative judgements they render on these traditional ‘native’ 
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towns. The recourse of the first interpreters of Arab-Mediterranean urbanism to the 
epithet 4 musulman 9 in their description of the ancient cities they looked upon 
derived, also, from the Orientalists* propensity to describe all Islamiscd lands as totally 
conditioned by Islam. Islam, in their view, was a foundational and all-encompassing 
phenomenon; everything occurring within Islamic countries was therefore to be 
considered first and foremost as ‘Islamic’. Robert Ilbert wTites judiciously on this 
point that ‘it is because most Orientalists posited a fundamental role for Islam in the 
structuring of space at the outset (of their studies] that they discovered it in their 
conclusions ’. 7 We should not, then, be surprised to find Islam invoked in respect not 
only of religious institutions (obviously Islamic), political organisation and socio- 
economic activity, but also with reference to the physical structure of a town (for 
example, the configuration of a network of streets) or even the characteristics of a 
house - all of which could not be described as anything but ‘Islamic’. Another major 
presupposition of Orientalist scholarship which strongly coloured this picture of the 
‘Islamic’ city’ was the idea that all believers, as equals in religion before God, are held 
to constitute a unitary* society within the bounds of the untma. This notion led 
scholars to posit the existence of a relatively homogeneous urban organisation, one 
that would minimise the importance of socio-economic stratification in urban struc- 
ture and habitat. The supposedly unitary character of the latter was stressed: ‘the 
dose vicinity of rich and poor families Is the rule in Arab cities’, wrote Antoine Abdel 
Nour . . . ‘There was no real distinction in the dtv (of Aleppo] between rich and poor 
districts ’. 8 

The Orientalist vision of the ‘Islamic’ dty was, moreover, heavily influenced by the 
fact that French colonisation in both Maghrib and Mashriq developed in areas where 
ancient Greek and Roman civilisation had been expressed in admirable urban cre- 
ations, whose majestic remains, still visible from Volubilis to Palmyra via Timgad, 
Dougga, Leptis Magna and so many other sites, inspired an entirely comprehensible 
fascination. The scholars’ admiration of an orderly urban system, one which deployed 
a rich dvic and religious architecture and rested upon highly developed urban 
institutions, led them to cast a critical eye over Arab dries which seemed to them to 
have been conceived in precisely opposite terms: ‘Nothing could be more alien to a 
Muslim town in the Maghrib than the rectilinear avenues of a Roman or modern 
dty’, notes Roger Lc Tourneau with evident melancholy in a book devoted to the 
Muslim cities of North Africa . 9 The cultural shock provoked in the mind of someone 
like Jean Sauvaget by the comparison of andent urbanism - whose traces in Syrian 
towns he sagadously reads - with its ‘Islamic’ counterpart leads him to reconstitute, 
through a painstaking study of the contemporary street network, the probable 
structure of some of the great Greek and Roman metropolises: Laodicea (Lattakia), 
Beroea (Aleppo), Damascus . 10 This tendency to compare and contrast an urbanism of 
antiquity, with its omnipresent and prestigious achievements, with an Arab urbanism 
whose characteristics arc so different, was all the more dangerous in that French 
colonisation was prone to present itself as taking up the inheritance of the Roman 
imperium. The return to a regular, orthogonal plan, which was endowed with an 
almost moral superiority over the supposed ‘disorder’ of Arab towns, appeared as the 
sign of a victory for civilisation and progress after an ‘intermission’ lasting some 
fifteen centuries; this is certainly the sentiment underlying the remark of Lc Tourneau 
dted above, in which ‘modern’ (in this instance French) urbanism parallels that of 
Antiquity. Just as devastating was the comparison with the dries of medieval Europe, 
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whose system of communes contributed to the rise of the west while the Muslim 
world began its slide into a long decline. Finding nothing in the w r orks of the great 
theoreticians of urban society (Max Weber in particular) which might apply to the 
towns they were studying, specialists (of whom Jean Sauvagct is the clearest example) 
could only conclude that they were dealing with a type of urban life whose only 
definition was the woeful enumeration of shat which it lacked: the regularity and 
institutions of Antiquity, the communal organisation of the European Middle Ages. 

This moroseness was all the stronger for the tendency, generalised in French 
historiography at the time, to pass severe judgement on the ‘Turkish’ period which 
had everywhere (save Morocco) preceded French colonisation. This very negative 
view is naturally explained by the difliculties experienced by the Ottoman empire and 
the decline affecting it just as w*estcrn imperialism began its dismemberment. It is also 
difficult to avoid thinking that, in blackening the memory of the ‘pre-colonial’ 
period, French academic specialists contributed, consciously or not, to the valorisa- 
tion of Europe’s salvific, civilising intervention. One could cite an abundance of 
negative considerations in respect of the Ottoman period; I will limit myself to two 
significant works, both of which arc monumental contributions to urban history. 
Under the Ottomans, wrote Marcel Clergct, Cairo *was slowly extinguished ... 
allowing the debris of its glorious past to crumble slowiy . . . Cairo was returned 
. . . to the scattered habitations so much to the taste of the first Arabs . . . Art, along 
with all other manifestations of intelligent and organised activity', died out’. In 
Aleppo, wrote Sauvagct, in conclusion to a book in which he had nonetheless 
recognised the dynamism and splendour of the city in Ottoman times, the ‘factors 
of disaggregation arc constantly renewed, their increasing momentum accelerating 
the dislocation of the urban centre. Aleppo of the Ottomans is but a visual trick 
{trompef&eil): a sumptuous facade behind which lie only ruins ’. 11 

These remarks sufficiently illustrate the negative characterisation of the ‘Islamic’ 
city* as described by Orientalist scholars, a city defined more by’ that which it is not 
than by any positive features of its own. In physical appearance, it has lost the 
regularity of the ancient city, substituting for Greco- Roman orthogonal order a 
structure which apparently obeys no logical principle. Its streets follow a highly 
irregular pattern - worse, they frequently end in blind alley's. The reflections of 
Roger Lc Tourneau on Maghribi towns are, in this respect, entirely characteristic of 
this school of thought: ‘An aerial photograph of any Muslim tow r n brings to mind 
Daedalus’ labyrinth. Buildings, instead of being integrated into a preconceived whole, 
force communicating roads to bypass them, to thread their way as best they can 
around them. The result is an extraordinary multiplicity of blind alleys and roadways 
which arc very rarely rectilinear’. Georges Mar^ais wonders, without proposing a 
response, about the idiosyncrasies which such disorder appears to reveal: ‘It is not, 
besides, as if the Muslims, for all that they seem content with narrow roads, had not 
appreciated the advantage of a straight line as the route from one point to another .’ 12 
In the cities of Syria, the monuments of the Muslim town arc nothing but the 
degraded image of a fine ancient order: ‘The suq s, the qaysariyya and khan ... arc 
merely the degenerate remains of the colonnaded avenue, the basilica, the agora’, 
remarks Sauvagct, who furnishes a brilliant demonstration of the process by which the 
colonnaded street of antiquity was transformed into the Muslim suq. Xi 

Scholars of the Syrian school, attentive observers of the imbrication of ancient 
remains in the ‘Islamic’ city, particularly emphasised the dislocation of a supposedly 
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ill- Articulated town, divided up into sectors, each turned in upon itself. Wculcrssc’s 
work on Antioch describes a city deeply divided between its Turkish, Christian and 
Alawite communities. Immersed in an alien, Sunni rural world which it dominates 
and exploits without ottering anything in return, the town is essentially ‘parasitic’; it 
‘consumes without producing ’. 14 The Algiers scholars appear to echo this conception 
in their insistence on describing a city inhabited by ‘urbanites’ (baJdi) so foreign to 
the people beyond the walls that they can be described as a population apart. Pierre 
Boyer describes the ‘Moors’ of Algiers as an ethnic community, *a population proud 
of its utban status, and w hich rejects any connection with Arahs or Berbers of the bled 
[countryside). Indeed, their origins are sutticicndy mixed among themselves so as to 
justify, in part, their pretensions ’. 15 Sauvaget concludes vigorously: ‘The Islamic city 
is no longer considered as an entity’, as a complex and living being in itself; it is no 
longer anything but an assemblage of individuals and their contradictory’ interests .’ 16 

The Islamic city was incapable of endowing itself with communal institutions, it 
lacked administration - but how’ could it be otherwise? ‘The status of towns’, notes 
Sauvaget, again, in his article on Damascus, ‘is nowhere the object of any particular 
disposition of Islamic law'. There arc no longer any municipal institutions.’ The 
Islamic city is a non-city, Muslim urbanism a non -urbanism. Sauvaget goes so tar as 
to say, in the conclusion to his work on Aleppo, that the Islamic period ‘brings no 
positive contribution . . . One can attribute to it nothing but the dislocation of the 
urban centre’. The work of Islam ‘is essentially negative’; the city, having become ‘an 
inconsistent and inorganic assemblage of districts’, is ‘nothing so much as the 
negation of urban order ’. 17 

It would be difficult to press further the negation of one’s object of study, and one 
can sec how, in their description of this non-tow n, essentially characterised by w hat it 
lacks, the Orientalist interpreters of the Islamic city find themselves rather short of 
positive material, labouring with difficulty to define its global configuration. Evoking 
‘the structure of the Muslim town’, von Gruncbaum mentions two ‘focal’ points, the 
great mosque ( jami ) and the market (suq); he is particularly concerned to define the 
institutional workings of a city to which Muslim law, in his view as in that of Sauvaget, 
‘docs not concede a special status’. 1 * In short, the Orientalists consider that this 
‘type’ of city is characterised by a mosque situated in a central location, w hich is no 
specificity' at all, since one could say as much of the cathedral churches of medieval 
cities that no one, in contrast, proposes calling ‘Christian’. Its markets are closely 
linked to the mosque; Louis Massignon evokes the examples of the exchange (sa/fha) 
and spun-thread (jkazl) markets, and elevates to the status of a principle the notion 
of the invariable location of major markets, characterised by their spatial concentra- 
tion and the strict specialisation of activities w hich take place there. The Islamic city’ 
has its public baths (hammam) whose function accompanies the ritual prayers, but 
this institution, too, existed in the ancient cities, in a technologically sophisticated 
and architecturally splendid form. The presence of a citadel and, perhaps, a palace of 
the prince, arc hardly any more distinctive. The traditional house, with its interior 
courtyard, is similarly described as characteristically ‘Islamic’, although its archetypal 
pattern is found in every ancient Mediterranean civilisation. In such a town, again, 
function a certain number of Islamic institutions: justice dispensed by the qadi, 
censure of morals and markets by the muhtasib ... All of which boils dow n to saving 
that the ‘Muslim’ town is the place where the Muslims live, a tautology which is of no 
value whatsoever in constructing an analysis of the organisation of urban space. 
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Finally, let us observe that this ‘Islamic’ city is described within a geographical frame 
which is most often limited to either the Maghrib or the Mashriq, and is very* rarely 
extended to encompass the whole of the Mediterranean Arab world. As regards its 
temporal location, the ‘Islamic city’ is timeless: Georges Mar^ais, in his ‘LTJrbanismc 
musulman’, refers, from one page to another, to the Fustat of the Fatimids, the Fez of 
the Marinid sultans, and the Algiers of the Ottoman deys to describe a city whose 
living, Maghribi models (which he had before his eyes) appear to embody, without 
differentiation, both the ‘classical’ and the modern town. 

It would be tiresome to examine in detail the process through which this Orien- 
talist concept of ‘the Islamic city’ has been subjected to thorough critique and 
revision. It will be enough to point out that it was towards the end of the colonial 
period, from the 1940s onward, that the framework within which these theses had 
developed was called into question. As the colonisers' self-assurance, and their ten- 
dency to nourish prejudices against the civilisation they studied, began to run out of 
steam, local scholars emerged who progressively transformed themselves from simple, 
more or less anonymous, informants (whose task was to provide ‘raw data’ to 
European specialists who alone were invested with the more noble office of inter- 
pretation) into researchers in their own right. 19 The perspectives of scholarship were 
thus modified, and the new* attention paid to societies hitherto considered as back- 
ward contributed to the effort to understand, from within, traditional systems 
different to those familiar to Europeans. In the particular area which concerns us 
here, we can date the end of ‘classic’ Orientalism to 1957, the year in which the 
second volume of Gibb and Bowen’s monumental Islamic Society and the West 
appeared. The title alone describes simultaneously an unachievable ambition (an- 
nouncing a general ‘survey’ which was impossible at the time, given the state of 
knowledge of the sources) and its biased conception (a palpably Eurocentric enter- 
prise). 20 The publication, in 1955, of Gustave von Grunebaum’s article may then be 
considered the swan song of the Orientalist theory of the Islamic city, of w hich his 
paper is also the epitome. 

Equally important was the rediscovery of Ottoman sources for the history of the 
Arab provinces of the empire, a development w hich followed the movement begun at 
the end of the 1930s for Turkey and the central imperial regions by Omcr Lutfi 
Barkan and his school. Stephen Humphreys, again, has rightly emphasised the 
importance of this revolution in the use of archival sources, 21 which enabled the 
development of a more detailed understanding of* the administrative, social and 
economic conditions in which the last phase of the history of Arab cities took place 
before the great rupture of modernisation in the nineteenth century. The notion of an 
irremediable urban decay in the Ottoman period, and the conception which had been 
held of the cities' ‘non-administration’, w r ere subjected to a re-examination which 
undermined a certain number of Orientalist assumptions. The interventions, in a field 
of study previously dominated by Arabists and Islamicists, of specialists from other 
disciplines - historians, geographers, sociologists and anthropologists, scholars like 
Claude Cahen and Eugen Wirth - also contributed to a revision of the fundamental 
Orientalist conception of ‘the Islamic factor’ as the unique key to the explanation of 
every phenomenon analysed. 

Various Orientalist prejudices w r ere thus critically re-examined. It is a w r ell-known 
fact, although the Orientalists have sometimes appeared to forget it, that the ‘Islamic’ 
world constitutes an enormous and prodigiously varied whole, of which the Arab 
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world is only the western promontory. Oleg Grabar, wiring on artistic forms (but the 
logic is equally applicable to urbanism), points out the difficulty of employing a single 
qualificative concept, ‘Islamic’, to account for phenomena and production concern- 
ing countries with such varied historic and cultural traditions, such different natural 
characteristics, as those existing in the ‘Muslim world’ in its broadest sense, from 
Morocco to China, from central Asia to North Africa. 22 It thus appears indispensable 
to take account of specific regions within the wider Muslim world. 

The idea that there exists an ‘Islamic’ city’ which one might study without taking 
into consideration the whole historical evolution from the Muslim conquest to the 
nineteenth century is just as problematic. Jcan-Claudc Garcin is entirely justified on 
this point when he observes that the development of a Muslim society over a period 
of twelve centuries must render problematic ‘a ne varietur interpretation of “the 
Islamic city” \ 22 Consideration of chronology is indispensable for an understanding 
of the successive variety of ‘Islamic’ cities existing from the moment of their founda- 
tion through the classical and modern periods. Contrary to the expectations of the 
Orientalists, the ancient city whose remains we know and examine is the modern city, 
that is to say, in most cases, the ‘Ottoman’ city*: the city of the ‘classical’ period cannot 
be reached save through a reconsiruaion achieved by reference to historical sources. 

Progress in the understanding of the cities of late antiquity has, moreover, con- 
tributed to dissipating the illusion of a Roman and Byzantine urban ideal contrasted 
to the Arab city’ which was substituted for it, the degraded inheritor of a perfect 
patrimony. To take an example in Syria, where this problem of ‘Arab succession’ was a 
theme abundantly addressed in the wort: of Jean Sauvaget, the research carried out at 
Apamea by J.-Gl. Balthy has demonstrated that the weakening of the ancient order 
can be read in the plan of the city several centuries before the Arab conquest. 24 
Consideration of progressive Arab migration into the towns, occurring well before 
the conquest itself, should also encourage us to address the problem of Arabisation in 
somewhat different terms. In fact, the discovery of a progressive degradation of the 
ancient order is not an entirely new fact to specialists of Arab cities; conscious of this, 
and as if moved by a final moment of remorse, Sauvaget wrote on the penultimate 
page of his Aleppo that the reduction of the framework of urbanised life to more 
rudimentary forms had begun under the Byzantines, but he did not draw the 
conclusions that his remark entailed. 25 Claude Cahen suggested in a more logical 
fashion, in 1958, that it was necessary to avoid viewing pre- Islamic urban history* 
‘through a cliched imagery of the impeccable ancient city* . . . The city* which Islam 
inherits is no longer the city of antiquity'’. This theme was repeated w ith convincing 
force by Samuel Stern (‘The Constitution of the Islamic City’) and most particularly 
by Hugh Kennedy in his article ‘From Polis to Madina’, where he observes that, in 
the urban communities of fifth and sixth century Syria, ‘there was no classical town 
plan to aftcct later growth . . . The “streets” w r ere narrow*, winding paths, there was 
no agora, no colonnades, no theatre’ 26 Many of the (negative) aspects which the 
Orientalists thought characteristic of the ‘Islamic’ city were, therefore, apparent in the 
‘ancient’ city which preceded it, and resulted from three centuries’ evolution of urban 
development. ‘The late Roman cities in the East w r erc evolving towards the model of 
the Islamic city* which w*as characterized by* the looseness of its structure and the 
absence of corporate municipal institutions’, notes Liebeschuctz in conclusion to his 
work on the later development of Roman cities. 2 ' Moreover, the recently uncovered 
remains of Umayyad re -use of the ancient colonnades of Palmyra and Bet Shean 
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(ancient Scythopolis), which illustrate Sauvaget’s theory, also indicate that this devel- 
opment was gradual and long-term , 28 another consideration against positing an 
overly absolute opposition between the wo urban types. 

It seems appropriate, having gone through this re-examination of the Oiientalist 
view of the 'Islamic dty% to focus instead on what we might rather term the 
'traditional* city, that is, the town as it existed before the great transformations of 
every kind produced by the nineteenth century. The 'traditional city* offers particu- 
larly favourable scope for research: we can observe it dirccdy through the study of 
what remains of the old cities' centres (what geographers call madina s); information 
regarding it is especially abundant thanks to the archives of the Ottoman period, and 
it was the object of a scientific cartography whose first example, at the very' end of the 
Ottoman period, is the plan of Cairo in the Description de rfyypte. I think also that, 
since we arc unable really to pinpoint the characteristics of an ‘Islamic’ city, a precise 
understanding of which is denied us by the state of research outside the Arab w orld 
and whose reality is, in any event, doubtful, we would do better to limit the area 
under consideration to the Mediterranean Muslim world, expanded to include Mo- 
rocco, Iraq and the Arabian peninsula, an area about which we have adequate 
documentation and which is the only one for which it appears possible to define 
coherent characteristics. I would hope, then, to be able to define a 'traditional Arab- 
Mediterranean city’ which might be found from Marrakesh to Baghdad and from 
Aleppo to San a, and whose specificities might be compared to those of other cities 
found in other areas of the wider Muslim w r orld, or belonging to earlier historical 
periods. 


The Traditional Arab City in the Mediterranean Region 

The principal error of the Orientalists was no doubt to suggest (or, in the ease of 
Sauvaget, baldly to assert) that the ‘Islamic’ dty w*as anomic, even anarchic. This was 
to neglect the fact, nonetheless blindingly self-evident, that, constituted as it is by the 
conglomeration of a large number of inhabitants, and site of highly specialised 
activities, a city cannot be anything but a complex system, one which enables the 
accomplishment of certain functions to the benefit of its population. The very idea of 
the possibility of urban anarchy is nonsense. The task is not to limit oneself’ to 
drawing a debilitating contrast with other urban systems (whether ancient or medi- 
eval European) which allows only deficiencies to appear, leading in consequence to a 
judgement on the 'Islamic city’ as a non-city. It is rather to bring to light the specific 
elements which allow us to understand its constitution and functioning. In short, the 
traditional Arab city must also be considered as an urban system with its own 
originality, endowed with its own specific characteristics, whose structure must be 
anafcsed and whose workings understood, even though they may obey principles 
different to those with which w r e arc familiar. It is to an analysis of the principal 
characteristics of this urtxan system, which may be only more or less specific but whose 
gathering together constitutes a distinctive whole, that the following discussion 
turns . 29 

The fundamental feature of the structure of the traditional Arab city is the very 
pronounced opposition between a ‘public’ centre, where religious, cultural and 
economic activities arc concentrated, and a vast ‘private’ zone which is principally 
residential. The city’s vigorous ‘centrality’ is revealed in the contiguity of the great 
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mosque, where collective Friday prayer is said and which Is often a centre of higher 
learning (aJ-Qarawiyyin in Fez, al-Zaytuna in Tunis, al-Azhar in Cairo, the Umayyad 
mosque in Damascus) to the zone of great markets {suq s) which arc characterised by 
the professional and geographical specialisation of their activities. This market district 
can play a unifying role where the city is divided into sectors which arc strongly 
individualised by religion or ethnicity; in Jerusalem, divided into Muslim, Latin and 
Armenian Christian, Jewish and Maghribi quarters, and in Antioch, with its Sunni 
Turkish, Christian and Alawitc quarters, the markets constitute a sort of mediating 
space, permitting the whole population to pursue essential economic activities in 
some unity. The centres of political pow er arc sometimes situated in this area, as with 
the citadels of Damascus and Aleppo, but this is neither a generalised pattern (the 
citadel of Cairo and the Bardo of the Muradids and Husaynids in Tunis arc both 
located outside the centre) nor invariable (in Algiers, the centre of pow er was moved 
from the heart of the city to the Qasbah in 1817). 

In the absence of precise information regarding pre- Islamic Arab cities, it is difficult 
to define the origins of this strict division of space 30 which appears, however, to be a 
long-standing feature. It appears clearly on city plans, in the presence around the 
principal mosque of the great suq s and, above all, the principal caravansarays (whose 
name varies from one region to another: khan, funduq, wakala , samtara), where the 
most essential commerce (wholesale and international trade) and particularly import- 
ant artisanal activities take place. Here we find a network of regular and relatively’ wide 
roads, connected via other streets more or less dirccdy to the outskirts of the town. 
The most remarkable examples of these central arteries arc the triple line of great 
markets in Aleppo (a legacy of the classical Roman era) and the Qasaba of Cairo (laid 
out by the Fatimids at the foundation of the city in 969). In Algiers, the ‘lower city’’ 
near the waterfront corresponded to this centre; 75 per cent of its streets were open at 
either end, while the upper town, what w f c now think of as the ‘Casbah’ proper, 
contained only 40 per cent of open-ended streets (60 per cent being impasses). This 
relative regularity’, w’hich contradicts the stereotype of an anarchic ‘Islamic’ street- 
plan, was evidently indispensable for the development of the intense activity of the 
dty’s centre, w hich generated a large volume of traffic in the movements of both 
people and merchandise. This central district had such a strongly marked character 
that it was sometimes indicated by a particular name, as in the case of the mdineh 
< madina , ‘city’) in Aleppo and al-rab\ the covered markets of Tunis. 31 It is import- 
ant to note here the work of Baber (ohansen, who has shown how r the fuqaha (jurists) 
of the Hanafi school conceived of this division of the dty, precisely into two regions, 
‘public’ and ‘private’, in each of which the law was to be applied differently; the 
responsibility for unpunished crimes {qasama) fell in the former ease to the public 
authorities and in the second to the residents themselves. 32 

The ‘public’ zone of the city lay around the great masque, which also served as a 
centre of higher education boasting large numbers of masters and pupils; in the 
eighteenth century, al-Azhar is estimated to have had some three thousand shayUn 
and students. Added to this w r ere numerous other religious institutions and schools 
(madrasas) which were also simultaneously places of prayer and of teaching. Eco- 
nomic activity often developed around the ‘market halls’ (in different regions called 
qaysariyya or brdeaan), enclosed buildings accommodating trade in luxury commod- 
ities such as fabrics and imported goods. The Fez qaysariyya, situated between the 
sanctuary of Moulay Idris, the city’s founder, and the Qarawiyyin mosque, and 
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Cairo’s Khan al-khalili in the neighbourhood of the Qasaba and al-Azhar, arc models 
of this kind of central economic infrastructure. Louis Massignon amply demonstrated 
how markets like the (for the manufacture of, and trade in, precious objects, 
also the centre of exchange) were ordinarily situated in a very central spot, near the 
great mosque.** From the presence of a large number of caravansarays in this district - 
19 in the Aleppo mdinsh, for example, covering a total area of 4.3 hectares - we can 
trace the extent of this central zone, which varied with the importance of the city and 
its economic activity*: 1.1 hectares in Algiers, 6 in Tunis, 8.7 in Damascus, 10.6 in 
Aleppo, 11.8 in Baghdad, but 60 in Cairo, the Ottoman empire’s second city*. In 
Cairo, the Qahira district founded by the Farimids contained 229 caravansarays (of a 
total of 348 whose location is known); Cairo’s central artery, the Qasaba, alone held 
57 per cent of the fortunes of the city’s artisans and merchants in only 1 2 per cent of 
its total area. This central zone was liable to develop by encroaching on the surround- 
ing residential area - this was the case of the Aleppo mdituh , which grew* from 
6 hectares at the time of the Mamluks to 11 at that of the Ottomans, and of the 
centre of Cairo, which expanded from 30 to 60 hectares over the same period. This 
layout endowed the uthan structure with a certain plasticity. The shape of the 
economic zone underwent continuous alteration with the development of the city 
and changes in the relative importance of different activities, with trades whose 
importance was increasingly moving closer towards the centre and declining ones 
being pushed out. Geographically, however, this zone tended to remain stable, no 
doubt thanks to the persistence of links between the great mosque and the markets. 
The case of Mosul, where this centre w*as displaced under the Ottomans from the 
heart of the city* (around the Nur al-din mosque) to an exterior location (near the 
Tigris and the Ottoman citadel) is a very remarkable exception. 

Around this ‘hypercentre’ lay the residential districts, which extended out to the 
city* limits. It is here that one finds the ‘quarters’ (hawma in the Maghrib, hara in 
Egypt and Damascus, mahaila in Aleppo, Mosul and Baghdad) which were a char- 
acteristic feature of Arab cities. Each quarter formed a relatively closed unit, with one 
or several gates (bain) which were customarily closed at night to ensure security. 
A principal street ( darb ) ran through the quarter, subdividing into secondary* lanes 
which generally ended in blind alleys. It is here that we enter the famous network of 
irregular streets and alleys without exits which some scholars have seen as a specificity 
of the whole city. In most cases, how*evcr, such impasses made up no more than 40 to 
50 per cent of the total street network, concentrated in the residential zone. Under- 
stood within this context, the role of the impasse is perfectly dear. The life of the 
quarter was oriented towards the centre of the dty, where its inhabitants went to 
w*ork, to shop, and to fulfil their religious duties. It was via the centre that the 
residential zone communicated with the world beyond the city, not through the 
interior of the quarter itself - its limits were marked by the houses at the end of 
impasses, w*hkh backed directly onto buildings at the edge of the neighbouring 
quarter. Relatively* isolated from the exterior, the quarter’s residents lived as if in a 
village community, under the authority* of their own shaykh. Each of the one hundred 
or so quarters of Cairo occupied an average surface area of two hectares, with a 
population of around one thousand - a small number, which facilitated local-level 
administration and allowed the development of personal relationships between resi- 
dents obliged to submit themselves to a relatively strict system of mutual control. 
Entirely given over to residential use, the quarters had only a limited economic 
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infrastructure, consisting of suwayqas, unspedalised markets which supplied day-to- 
day necessities, and of which Jean Sauvagct provided a classic description in the cases 
of Aleppo and Damascus. 34 Besides these small shops, a quarter might also contain a 
small mosque, a public bath and a bakery. It was the scene of an intense collective lil’c, 
with family celebrations (marriage, circumcision), religious ceremonies centred 
around a local saint, and communal festivals, of which the Damascus 'arada is a 
remarkable example. 35 


The doubly radio-concentric structure of dx city 

This general structure underlies a doubly radio-concentric urban organisation, w r ell 
illustrated by the range of economic activities which were laid out, broadly speaking, 
from the centre to the periphery* following the descending order of importance of the 
various trades. The richest and most specialised commerce was located in the centre - 
fabrics, spices, precious metals, books. In Cairo, where the great Yemeni coffee trade 
appeared at a relatively recent date (during the seventeenth century), the 62 caravan- 
sarays involved were all established in the vicinity* of the Qasaba. Further from the 
centre, one finds the less prestigious trades and, finally, at the edge of the city, trade in 
bulky produce from the countryside (cereals, vegetables, fruits, livestock), activities 
requiring open space (the manufacture of mats or ropes), along with unpleasant or 
polluting businesses such as ovens, abattoirs and tanneries. This classification appears 
so invariable that any significant change in the general scheme is likely to indicate the 
rise of a particular business (as it moves tow r ards the centre) or its decline (as it moves 
further out). Such movement might, however, be connected to broader urban 
development: in Aleppo (ca.1570), Cairo (ca.1600) and Tunis (ca.1770), the re- 
moval of the tanneries ( ntadabiah) to an external location can be explained by phases 
of urban expansion in the Ottoman period. 36 

This layout, in radiating circles, appears equally dearly in respect of residential 
areas, as can be seen for those cities where comprehensive studies have been carried 
out. The better-off* naturally sought proximity to the centre, with its religious and 
commercial activities (skaykfa preferred the neighbourhood of the great mosque). 
The density' of the centre, due to the intensity' of its economic activities, meant that 
space in this area was at a premium, exduding the possibility’ of accommodation for 
the poor. The least privileged social strata were therefore ordinarily* pushed out 
towards the periphery. In Tunis, the palaces and fine houses of the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries, studied by Jacques Rcvault, occupy an oblong area extending 
around the centre of the city . 37 A study of the size of building plots clearly shows the 
diminution of their area correlative to their distance from the centre; from areas of 
410, 270 and 230 square metres in the central zone, w r e find others, towards the 
periphery* of the madina , of 169, 147 and 122 square metres. This progressive 
reduction in space is evidently tied to the difference in sodo-cconomic status of the 
inhabitants. 38 In the case of Cairo, Nelly Hanna has demonstrated, over the period 
1738-44, the diminution in the average price of houses from the wealthy central 
district (20,684 paras - the para being local silver currency*) through the more 
modest, ‘average’ dwelling (at 8,931 paras) to the poorer housing on the outskirts 
of the dry (4,825 paras). The annual rent for a plot of land follows the same 
descending curve from one zone to another - 171, 76 or 17 paras for an area of 
one hundred dird (cubits). 39 In the case of Aleppo, Jean- Claude David, studying the 
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quality of housing, points to the existence of a zone of high-status residences near the 
mdineh and citadel, with houses occupying areas of between four and nine hundred 
square metres and whose interiors (numerous rooms, each with a specific function 
and sophisticated decoration) evince quality. Further from the centre, the size and 
quality of* the houses diminish, and poor quarters extend along the periphery, in 
particular in the popular eastern subuth 40 

The ‘average’ habitation is often simply a reduced version of the courtyard house, 
with a smaller area, less elaborate interior decoration, and a less developed specialisa- 
tion of different rooms, but Nelly Hanna’s work has also demonstrated the existence 
in Cairo of an ‘atypical’ house without a courtyard . 41 On the city’s outskirts and in its 
faubourgs lived a more modest, and even impoverished, population, whose living 
standards are much less w r cll knowm to us simply’ because the poorer house, being 
poorly constructed, degrades rapidly leaving no trace, in contrast to those tine houses 
which remain to us, but whose study can inform us only about the wealthiest fraction 
of the city’s inhabitants. Somewhat paradoxically, the excavations of Scanlon and 
Kubiak at the Fatimids’ Fustat (a site on the southern edge of modern Cairo, deserted 
since the mid-fourteenth century) give a good indication of what the poorer houses 
of the pre-modern city might have been like; one or two rooms, cheaply built and 
naturally without any of the characteristics of the ‘traditional’ courtyard house. The 
almost rural nature of these buildings can be traced to the frequently rural otigin of 
their inhabitants - migrants from the countryside who established themselves on the 
fringes of the city’ and whose experience of urbanisation was somewhat brutal . 42 The 
exterior quarters of Fez and Tunis, with their straw-roofed huts of mud-brick 
(nuwayl), must have resembled, mutatis mutandis , the ‘shantytowns’ of today’s 
metropolises. In this peripheral area one might also find collective housing, hawsh , 
composed of onc-roomed apartments grouped around a central courtyard - the 
vigour of this kind of community life in these poorer areas can doubtless partly 
explain the popular unrest which frequently developed there. 

This doubly radio-concentric spatial organisation was, of course, only very rarely 
materialised in actually concentric town plans - it is a tendency rather than a rule. 
Mosul, which did have the exceptional appearance of a ‘circular’ city’, laid out around 
its great mosque, later saw r its centre shift, as we saw earlier. In other cases, natural, 
historical, or social factors hindered development along such ‘model’ lines. Tunis, 
trapped between two lagoons, could not but develop northward and southw’ard, into 
its two great faubourgs of Bab al-Suwayqa and Bab al-Iazira. Cairo, its expansion 
blocked by cemeteries to the north and east, by the hills {telk) of urban refuse 
accumulating to the north east, and by the Muqattam hills to the east, developed 
mainly to the south and west, giving rise to a layout in which the original central cell, 
the Fatimids* al-Qahira, is completely ‘deccntred’. The importance of the pilgrimage, 
and of the cereal trade linked to the HawTan, account for the development of the long 
Maydan faubourg which dcccntrcs Damascus towards the south. Aleppo, limited in 
its expansion to the south by cemeteries and to the west by the Quwayq river, 
developed its principal suburbs to the north and east. 

The foregoing discussion has emphasised the importance of factors of socio- 
economic segregation. This idea of the classification of the urban population into 
social categories defined by status and wealth contradicts the traditional conception, 
strongly expressed by Antoine Abdel Nour, according to which social mixity was the 
rule in ‘Islamic’ cities. 4 * This vision of things is of relative value only at the level of 
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detail; it is shown to be inaccurate when one examines the problem in a global 
perspective and is, of course, at variance w ith the everyday experience of traditional 
cities, where the contrast between rich and poor zones is an almost palpable reality. 
There is a world of difference between the elegance of the rue dcs Andalous or Turbat 
al-Bey in the bourgeois centre of Tunis and the modest Ka'adin and Hajjamin streets 
in the Bab Suwayqa and Bab Jazira suburbs. In Aleppo, one is struck immediately by 
the contrast between the magnificent, bourgeois quarter of Faralira, near the citadel, 
and the Safsafa district in the eastern faubourg. 

This is only logical. A careful study of local society in several major cities of* the 
Ottoman period demonstrates the strength of a social inequality that only naturally 
found its expression in the separation of rich, middle-class and poor residential zones. 
Contrary’ to certain stereotypes, traditional urban Muslim society’, far from expressing 
the egalitarian image of the spiritual umma y exhibited extreme inequalities in the 
Ottoman period. Research carried out in Cairo demonstrates that, in the first decades 
of the eighteenth century, the relationship between the most modest inheritance (that 
of a vegetable dealer in 1703) and the most spectacular (that of a major coffee 
merchant in 1735) was in the order of 1 to 60,000. In Damascus at the same time, 
the ratio was around 1 to 4,000. Social inequality, as measured by the Gini index (as a 
fraction of 1, where 0.00 represents perfectly equal wealth distribution, and 1 
absolute inequality), stands at 0.74 for Cairo and Damascus, even 0.80 for Algiers 
at the end of the eighteenth century - an extremely high level expressing more 
significant social stratification than that of any contemporary society*. 

Another w r cll- known aspect of segregation at work in the Arab city was that 
organised by minority or ethnic communities. In all the cities studied, Jewish and 
Christian quarters constituted geographically separate areas. Jews were often housed 
a short distance from the centre of a city’, first of all, because of their important role in 
the trade in precious metals and in currency exchange, which made them indispens- 
able to the major businesses, and, secondly, because they* were bankers to the 
janissaries, the key urban militia of the Ottoman period - this was particularly’ 
the case in Cairo. Such a central location also facilitated the authorities' control 
over the Jewish population. The concentration of the Jews of Tunis in their hara 
has been well documented by Paul Sebag, who shows that the majority* of synagogues 
were located within this quarter, where Jews accounted for two-thirds of the popu- 
lation as late as the 1950s, at a time when the intermingling of different communities 
was well adv anced in colonial Tunis. 45 We see the same concentration of population 
in the Christian quarters of Middle Eastern cities, although their location varies 
somewhat - the Christian district is very dose to the centre in Baghdad, further 
removed in Damascus, and out in the suburbs of Cairo and Aleppo. In Aleppo, the 
Christian community had extended its share of the northern faubourg during 
the Ottoman era, progressively* pushing out eastward a Muslim population which, 
obviously, had little desire to share urban space with the Christians. The population of 
the oldest parts of the quarter (the Judayda), was almost entirely Christian, with their 
proportion of the whole population diminishing regularly towards the east. In the 
case of Aleppo, w r c can dearly see how*, more than a submission to an ‘apartheid’ 
imposed by the Muslims on their ‘protected communities’ {dkimmi s), as in most 
dries, urban dynamics displayed the desire among the Muslim majority as well as the 
Christian minority’ to live etnre eux y among themselves, for the better regulation of 
the life of the community. 
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The minority Muslim communities obeyed a comparable principle of separation, at 
least where their 'foreignness’ was highly visible. Thus was a Kurdish quarter estab- 
lished in Damascus in the medieval period. In Cairo, there was an unequal degree of 
concentration of ‘foreign’ Muslim communities - Syrians and Maghribis, by virtue of 
the common language they shared with the local Muslims, were relatively widely 
dispersed, while Turks, as a separate language community, were more strongly 
concentrated in certain neighbourhoods. 

In this regard, Antioch was a textbook ease, although the conclusions which can be 
drawn from it have no doubt been abusively generalised. In this city, studied by 
Jacques Weulerssc in the early 1930s, the urban fabric was constituted by a sort of 
aggregate of individual towns. Three communities (Sunni Turks, Alawitc Muslims 
and Christians ) divided up the space between them in a manner illustrative of their 
respective political and social impoxtance. The Tuiks, who until 1918 were the 
dominant partners, occupied the centre of the city. The Christian quarter was nearby. 
As for the Alawites, a poor and heterodox minority, their two quarters were thrown 
out onto the edges of the city, as if to exclude them from it. However, the market 
district, situated at the northern rim of Antioch along the Orontes, and laid out in 
such a way as to connect with three of the city’s residential districts, constituted a sort 
of common ground on which the city’s unity could be recovered - at the price of a 
frirthcr division of the on a confessional basis. The situation of Antioch is 
accounted for by the somewhat exceptional imbrication of different communities in 
Syria. In any event, it ought not to give rise to entirely negative analyses w'hich might 
permit the slide into a general theory of the ‘disarticulation of the Islamic city’. The 
federating role of the markets and, as w r c shall sec, the contribution which each 
community made to the administration of the city, were positive elements in this 
regard. Jerusalem, as we have seen, furnishes another example of this same complex- 
iw . 46 

We saw* above how* the Orientalists made a ‘unitary’ model of the courtyard house, 
a model inevitably described as timeless and universal. It is ‘Islamic’ because con- 
ceived for the protection of familial intimacy, a preoccupation considered to be 
essentially linked to religious prescriptions. This is a house turned in upon itself, its 
blank walls remaining opaque to any socio-economic analysis directed at it from 
outside. The importance of the central courtyard is not only functional (its contri- 
bution to the regulation of the temperature of the building) and social (its facilitation 
of family life); it has a symbolic, even religious, significance. Forty years after Georges 
Maryais, a Lebanese scholar writing on this point sounds a curious echo of his 
formulation of 1940: the house ‘is aired and lit by its interior courtyard, which 
alone possesses its square of sky.’ Even more markedly docs Antoine Abdel Nour 
assign, in 1979, a quasi- metaphysical value to this domestic space: ‘The courtyard, a 
celestial thing, as our texts so finely put it (this being a possible, but tendentious, 
translation of the Arabic samam y “open to the sky”!] achieves, also, by this means, 
communication not with other men, but with the cosmos.’ 4 ' 

The remark of Oleg Grabar, on the tendency of scholars to describe as ‘Islamic’ 
anything and everything that appears in the world ‘of Islam’, is particularly cogent 
here. ‘A typical example of this process is the courtyard house, frequently regarded as 
the typical Islamic house because it allows for the creation of private, semi-private and 
public areas. In reality that particular plan is not even usable in most of the tropical 
Muslim world or in the cold northern climes where Islam also penetrated. In other 
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words, the climatic and thus regional significance of the courtyard house far out- 
weighs its potential adaptability to the social prescriptions of the faith.’ 48 The so- 
called ‘Islamic’ courtyard house in fact belongs to a model which is easily identifiable 
in the ancient Mediterranean world from the earliest times to the Roman period. It is, 
moreover, a type of habitat which could hardly be appropriate to the greater part of 
the Muslim world where climatic conditions arc so totally different to those which 
prevail around the Mediterranean. 

On the other hand, if it is undeniable that the courtyard house was largely 
dominant in the great cities of the Arab world, from Marrakesh to Baghdad, which 
arc our object here, and even in Iran and Afghanistan, we cannot, on the pretext of a 
formally identical arrangement, consider as a single, undilferentiated type everything 
from the rich, vast and sumptuously embellished houses of the grand quarters to the 
small and simple, almost rural, habitations of the popular districts. This is the error 
committed by a number of scholars who have considered princely and bourgeois 
residences - that is, the only houses to survive - as representative of the ‘traditional’ 
habitat of the madina. 

Finally, to make the courtyard house the single archetype of housing in Arab cities 
is to neglect the existence of a large number of ‘atypical’ houses, examples of which 
exist in all the major cities of the Arab world which have already been noted. We can 
limit ourselves to mentioning, without going into detail, collective housing of the 
caravansaray type (fundus/, wakala, khan, samsara ) which, besides their commercial 
role, contributed to the provision of accommodation, not only for foreign and local 
merchants but also for thousands of soldiers and ordinary civilians. The rab\ a type of 
collective tenement block let for rent, seems to have existed only in Cairo, close to the 
centre. Estimates allow us to suppose that up to 10 per cent of the city’s artisans and 
traders lived in such buildings, which allowed a large, more modest, population to 
reside close to the centre of Cairo, thus mitigating the otherwise exclusively bour- 
geois character of this zone. 49 Another type of middle-class dwelling has also been 
identified in Cairo, one whose features (the absence of a courtyard in particular) 
differentiate it endrely from the model of the ‘traditional’ house. 50 All around the 
Red Sea region, tall houses without a courtyard provided a highly original type of 
tradiuonal habitation, notably at Rashid (Rosetta), Jeddah, Suwakin and in Yemen. 
We have already discussed the existence of modest housing of the harsh type, which 
was present over a wide area - we find it mentioned in Cairo, Damascus, Aleppo and 
Medina. Finally, we may suppose that very basic, popular housing, such as that 
uncovered by the excavations of Scanlon and Kubiak at Fatimid Fustat, existed 
more or less everywhere, although it has now completely disappeared. In reality, 
then, there were numerous types of housing in the Mediterranean Arab world, 
varying according to the dilTcrent needs of populations whose socio-economic status 
was highly diversified. It is only the lack of material and written evidence which has 
prevented us from fully appreciating this variety. 


City administration 

The Orientalist conception of the ‘Islamic ’ city* requires a thorough revision in one 
further, basic respect. Recent research on Arab cities shows that the supposed under- 
administration, even non-administration, of urban areas in the Ottoman period has 
been greatly exagger ated.* 1 This conception never took proper account of the 
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multiple elements which serve to explain why these cities did not collapse into 
anarchy. 

The principal Arab cities of the Ottoman era, which were also the provincial capitals 
of* the empire, were never entirely neglected by the central impeiial authorities; the 
Sublime Porte frequently made its influence felt in their management. The Sultan 
wrote, in 1552, to the governor and the qadi of Cairo, instructing them to examine 
the question of the removal of the city’s tanneries from their present location (which 
had become too central, the city having expanded around them) to a more peripheral 
site: ‘The tanneries and slaughterhouses inside Cairo produce smells which incom- 
mode the small children of the Muslims . . . The people of the quarters near these 
tanneries complain and say: the existence of these tanneries is a cause of harm for our 
children.’ 52 The tanneries were in tact removed, if several decades later. The corres- 
pondence between Istanbul and Aleppo , conserved in the awamir al-sultaniyya 
(Orders of the Sultan) collection of the Damascus archives, provides numerous 
examples of the central government’s interest in the urban affairs of the city. ‘On 
the ground’, the governors (pashas) appointed from Istanbul played a not insignifi- 
cant role, at least in the earlier period of Ottoman dominion; Muhammad Pasha, 
governor of Cairo in 1652-56, gained the popular surname of Abu 1-Nur ( ‘father of 
light’) in the city, in recognition of his having ordered the city’s mosques to be 
repaired and their stonework cleaned. Locally appointed officials - the agha of the 
janissaries, the wait and muhrasib - also participated actively in addressing the city’s 
problems. 

Although one can hardly consider them municipal officers, there w r erc also respon- 
sible officials in the Maghribi capitals: a shaykh albalad in Algiers, shaykh s of the 
madina and of the faubourgs in Tunis, a shaykh albilad and an assembly, the majlis 
al bilady in Tripoli, 53 and we must assume that they had a hand in local affairs. The 
study of court registers (mahkama records) show's how* the intervention of judges 
(qadh) in the affairs submitted to them enabled the resolution of many of the 
problems concerning the towns’ inhabitants. They regulated the quality of construc- 
tion w ork, took action against impediments to the smooth flow' of traffic and against 
annoyances of all kinds (the noise, smell and insalubrity produced by various artisanal 
activities), and arbitrated disputes between neighbours. A detailed picture of the 
judges' ‘doctrine’ can be deduced from the totality of decisions rendered, as Robert 
Brunschvig in fact suggested long ago. 54 

If Arab cities lacked true ‘municipal institutions’ as late as the second half of the 
nineteenth century, they w r erc nonetheless amply supplied with communities 
(lawdif) whose activities compensated at least in part for this absence. 55 In a way, 
they occupied the place of those institutions which, in other areas of the worid, w ould 
constitute that ‘civil society’ whose supposed absence in the Muslim world has been 
much discussed by political scientists. The most important w r erc the guilds of trades 
and professions, whose presence facilitated the administration of the city’s central 
districts. There were 100 or so in each of Algiers and Tunis, 160 in Damascus and 
Aleppo, and around 250 in Cairo. This corporate administration was sometimes 
headed by a shaykh al-masha'ikh (in Damascus) or amin aiumana (in Tunis and 
Algiers). The communities of each quarter played a similar role in the residential 
districts; in each of Cairo’s hundred or so haras , the shaM played an important role 
in the management and security of the quarter. The shaykht of religious and ethnic 
communities had a similar frinction in the administration of their respective groups. It 
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is thus hardly accurate to speak of the urban population as existing without any 
administration - what we see is, rather, that the town’s inhabitants found themselves 
tied into a series of superimposed networks, each with a different competence and 
organising principle, which together exercised a quite strict personal and communal 
control and which the political authoiities utilised in the administration of the city 
and its population. 

Finally (and this Is doubtless a fundamental point for the understanding of the 
property urban administration of the city*), we must give the greatest consideration to 
a well-known Islamic institution, the waqf( habus in the Maghrib), whose role in the 
organisation of urban development has perhaps been insufficiently emphasised. 56 The 
waqfy as a religious endowment whose revenue provided for the upkeep of* religious 
or charitable monuments or institutions, could bring together around such institu- 
tions a significant number of commercial buildings (shops, markets, caravansarays, 
houses, rab' s, ham mam s), whose revenues also contiibutcd to their upkeep. In the 
Ottoman period, which saw* a remarkable flourishing of waffs, such religious foun- 
dations could also, according to their importance, contribute to local property* 
developments for the renovation of a district, or even to developments at the level 
of the city itself. On the ‘micro-urban’ level, one might point, for example, to the 
works undertaken by Yusuf Dey in the central district of Tunis (after 1610), to those 
oflpshir Pasha in Aleppo (1653), or ofTJthman Katkhuda in the development of the 
Azbakiyya district of Cairo (1734). At the ‘macro-urt>an’ level we could mention the 
four great waffs which enabled the remodelling and expansion of the Aleppo mdinch 
in the sixteenth century (around the Khusru Pasha mosque in 1544, the 'Adiliyya 
mosque in 1555, the khan al-Gumruk in 1574, and the mosque of Bahrain Pasha in 
1583). On a similar scale w r erc the enterprises of Iskandar Pasha (ca. 1555), of Rid wan 
Bey (ca. 1640) and of Ibrahim Agha (1650) in Cairo, which marked the expansion of 
the city f to the south. It w*ould be no exaggeration to say that the waff/ habits was the 
principal instrument in the organisation of development in these cities. Taking 
account of this institution permits us to resolve one of the most intractable contra- 
dictions of the Orientalist conception of the ‘Islamic’ city*: how* a town apparently so 
poorly organised and ill administered was capable, not only of maintaining itself, but 
of undergoing the kind of major expansion that took place during the Ottoman era. S/ 


Conclusions 

The vigour of the organisation of urban space, w ith its multifunctional centre bring- 
ing together religious, cultural and economic activities, and the repartition of eco- 
nomic and residential activities from the centre towards the periphery, has a logic of 
its own which explains the success of a type of dty w hich Sauvaget, Clcrget and many 
others thought doomed to complete anarchy. This city w*as governed by institutions 
which, if not ‘communal’, were no less efficient for that. lustice and the waff 
contributed respectively to ensuring its day-to-day management and to organising 
its expansion. The segregating 11 k tors which we have noted did not produce internal 
disaggregation but, paradoxically, contributed to the unity* of the city by facilitating 
its administration. What we find, then, is a coherent and original urban system which 
explains the success of these tow ns, and their dynamism in the early modern period. 

A number of questions remain unanswered, the first of which is that of the origin of 
this system, which must doubtless be looked for in the pre-Islamic period of the 
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history of Arab societies around the Mediterranean. The second is that of* the 
relationship between the Arab city and the ancient Mediterranean towns, regarding 
which the recent discoveries at Palmyra and Bet Shean have both contributed new 
information and posed new questions. The third is the question of the structure of 
the ‘classical’ Arab dty and its possible specificities when compared to what we have 
here designated the ‘traditional’ (Ottoman-era) city which succeeded it. Finally, it will 
be necessary for parallel investigations to be carried out in other regions of the vast 
Islamic world, so that we might gain a better understanding both of the specificities 
of the Arab Mediterranean region and of the elements of an Islamic universalism that 
might be discerned in it. 
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Part V 

The Middle East and the 
New World Order 




Chapter Twelve 


A Different Balance of Power 
Europe and the Middle East in the 
Eighteenth and Nineteenth Centuries 

Abdul-Karim Rafeq 


Introduction 

The Middle East here refers to the Arab countries extending from Egypt eastward, in 
addition to Turkey and Persia (Iran). The Ottoman empire ruled most of the Arab 
lands included in the Middle East for about four centuries, from roughly 1516, when 
it conquered Syria, to 1918, when the Ottomans withdrew from Syria and the rest of 
the Arab world alter their defeat in the First World War. Although the Ottomans 
defeated in 1514 Shah Ismail, the Safavid ruler in Persia, who adopted Twelver 
Shiism as the official religion, they did not pursue their conquests in that country. 
Ottoman policy was to stabilize the borderline with Persia which constituted the 
historical, ethnic and cultural boundaries between Iraq and Persia. 

The Ottoman state grew out of Turkoman tribes from central Asia who headed in 
the second half of the eleventh century towards the borderline separating Byzantine 
Anatolia from Arab-Muslim Syria and Iraq. The Turkomans intensified their raids on 
Byzantine territory, and a battle took place between them and the Byzantines at 
Mcnzikcrt, near Lake Van, in 1071. The Byzantine army was led by Emperor 
Ronunus IV Diogenes and the Turkomans were led by the Seljuq Sultan of Baghdad, 
Alparslan. The Byzantines were defeated and the Turkomans swept over Anatolia 
establishing principalities one of which w r as the principality ofTJthman (Otman) that 
was established in 1299. 

The defeat of the Byan tines comes a few years after the religious schism in 1054 
between the Byzantine Orthodox church and the Catholic church in Rome over, 
among other things, the addition by the Pope to the Nicenc Creed of 325 that the 
Holy Spirit proceeds from the Father and the Son. The Byzantine church and the 
Oriental churches had already agreed in the Council of Constantinople in 38 1 to add 
to the Nicenc Creed that the Holy Spirit proceeds from the Father. The schism 
weakened Byzantium and contributed to its defeat which in turn instigated the 
Crusades in 1097. Those three important dates of 1054, 1071 and 1097 were to 
change the political map of the region. 1 

The Ottomans penetrated into the Balkans around 1350 conquering as tar as 
Hungary and isolating the Byzantine empire. In 1453, the Ottomans conquered 
Constantinople and brought the Byzantine empire to an end. A new age began for 
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the Middle East and for Europe. Not since the early Muslim conquests did Islam 
expand as it did in Anatolia and the Balkans under the Ottoman rule. 2 

The Ottomans followed two patterns in dominating the Middle East: conquest on 
the hittlefield, as happened in conquering Syria in 1516, Egypt in 1517, Iraq in 1534 
and Yemen in 1539; and imposition of their rule with the agreement of the local 
rulers, as happened in the Hijaz when the ruling sharif accepted Ottoman rule, and in 
North Africa, where the Turkish sea ghazis (pirates) in control of the coastal towns 
called on the Ottomans to defend them against attacks by Philip II of Spain. 3 

The conquest of the Arab lands provided the Ottomans with religious legitimacy as 
rulers of the holy cities and of the former capitals of Islam. The Ottomans also gained 
economic resources from the Arab countries, which they used to finance their 
conquest and their rule in Europe. 4 

The pattern of Ottoman conquest was to expand first in Europe and then in the 
Arab lands. When the Ottomans began to lose territory, they first lost territory’ in 
the Balkans and then in the Arab lands. Alter about six hundred years of expansion 
and loss, the Ottomans in 1918 went back to Anatolia from where they began their 
expansion in the 1350s. The legacy of Ottoman rule in the Balkans as w ell as in the 
Arab lands has yet to be assessed. 

Symptoms of weakness in the Ottoman empire began to appear during the rule of 
Sulayman the Magnificent (1520-66). The devaluation of the silver unit of the 
Ottoman currency, the of cbe y occurred in the second hall* of the sixteenth century*, 
causing inflation while the importation of silver and gold from the New* World 
(America) into Spain and Europe soon affected the Ottoman empire. 5 The devalu- 
ation of the currency weighed heavily on the salaried officials. The civilians accepted 
bribes to make both ends meet. The salaried troops imposed extra taxes on the 
people, especially in the countryside. When the government tried to stop the troops 
from enforcing extra taxes, they rose in revolt. A scries of military* revolts, caused 
primarily by inflation, occurred in Yemen in the 1560s, in Egypt between 1589 and 
1609, in Syria between the 1590s and the 1660s, and in Baghdad in the early 1620s. 
The Baghdad revolt w*as exploited by the Safavids w*ho occupied Baghdad in 1623 
and kept it under their control until 1639. This great challenge to the Ottoman 
empire necessitated a great sultan in the person of Murad IV (1623-40) who was able 
to regain Baghdad from the Safavids in 1639. Revolts by the military also occurred in 
the capital Istanbul, and the rebellious troops killed the sitting Sultan TJthman II 

in 1622. 

The change of the name of the silver currency from aqche into para in 1620, and 
then into fihurush (piastre) in 1680 did not improve the value of the currency. Losing 
confidence in their currency*, the people in the Ottoman empire began to use 
European silver and gold currency. 

Europe, the Ottomans and the Arabs in the Eighteenth Century 

From being conquerors in the Balkans and central Europe in the fourteenth, fifteenth 
and sixteenth centuries, the Ottomans suffered defeats and loss of territory in the 
seventeenth and the eighteenth centuries. The Holy Roman empire under the 
Habsburgs twice repulsed the Ottomans’ siege of Vienna in 1529 and 1683. After 
further defeats in 1687 and 1689, the Ottomans signed the treaty of Carlowitz with 
the Habsburgs in 1699. By* virtue of this treaty, the Ottomans lost most of 
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Hungary, Transylvania and Podolia, which they had controlled for over three hun- 
dred years. 6 

On the Russian front. Tsar Peter the Great (1682-1725) made too attempts to 
gain control of the Sea of Azov, which \wuld give him an outlet into the warm waters. 
He succeeded, however, in occupying the sdlk-producing territory’ in northern Persia 
in 1721-2. The occupation affected the flow of Persian silk to Aleppo and conse- 
quently damaged the business of the English merchants of the Levant Company that 
was established in Aleppo in 1581. 7 Under Catherine II (1762-96), who implemen- 
ted the reforms advocated by the philosophers of the Enlightenment, Russia defeated 
the Ottoman empire in a protracted war that began in 1768 and ended in 1774 with 
the treaty of Kuchuk Kaynarja. Turkey surrendered its rule over the Crimea, which 
Russia annexed in 1783. This loss was more devastating to the Ottomans than the 
loss they had sustained in the treaty' of Carlowitz. In the latter treaty' the Ottomans 
lost territories inhabited by Christians, but in the treaty* of Kuchuck Kaynarja they lost 
territory inhabited by Muslim Tuiks like them. 8 The occurrence of the French 
Revolution in 1789 divided Europe between those who opposed the revolution 
and those who supported it. The Ottomans were too weak to exploit Europe’s 
preoccupation with the revolution. 

The Safavid front also became active against the Ottomans in the eighteenth 
century*. Sunni Afghan troops invaded Persia and deposed the Safavid Shah in the 
early 1720s. The Safavids, how*cver, regained their throne in 1729 with the help of a 
Turkoman chieftain, Tahmasp Kuli Khan (the slave of the Safavid ruler Tahmasp). 
After Tahmasp Kuli Khan had established his power, he deposed his master the 
Safavid Shah in 1736 and ruled on his ow n under the name of Nadir Shah. Hostilities 
with the Ottomans were soon renewed when Nadir Shah laid an unsuccessful siege to 
Mosul in 1741 . Nadir Shah was assassinated in 1746. A period of chaos followed until 
Karim Khan Zand (from the Zand tribe) established stability' in Persia between 1763 
and 1779. Karim Khan Zand occupied Basra from the Ottomans between 1775 and 
1779. 9 Shortly afterwards, the Qajar dynasty ruled Persia from 1795 to 1925. 

Politically, the Ottoman state still suffered in the eighteenth century from the 
same polarization of power in Istanbul between the Kizlar Agha and the Grand Vizier 
that had existed in the past century*. The impact of this polarization on provincial 
politics and administration in the eighteenth century was more devastating than was 
the ease in the previous century. Almost every provincial governor kept an agent in 
Istanbul who bought support for him cither through the Grand Vizier or the Kizlar 
Agha. 

Economically, the Ottoman state suffered tar more than before from diminishing 
revenues due to the absence of conquests, the loss of territory and the embezzlement 
of taxes. The increasing numbers of salaried troops and officials constituted a major 
drain on the treasury. The partial diversion of caravan trade between Asia and Europe 
to the sea route around the Cape caused a loss of revenue for the state. 

The cumulative effects of these factors on the Ottoman state w*crc tremendous. 
The base of defiance in the provinces to the state had widened in the eighteenth 
century*. Earlier salaried troops and local chieftains led the way in revolt. In the 
eighteenth century, however, several power groups challenged the state’s authority. 
Families of notables emerged as governors of major provinces; Mamluks became dc 
tacto rulers in Egypt, governors in Baghdad and for a short period governors in 
southern Syria; the Bedouin became more insubordinate, and a religious challenge to 
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the Ottomans and to the Sufi orders occurred in the heartland of the Arabian 
Peninsula championed by the Wahhabis-Sa'udis. 

Provincial Governors of Local Origin 

Unlike the sixteenth and the seventeenth centuries when most governors in the Arab 
provinces were appointed from among Turks, a new tendency of appointing local 
Arabic -speaking persons as governors appeared in the eighteenth century. As Otto- 
man authorin' declined in that century, influential local notables were able to buy 
provincial positions in Istanbul through an agent who put his money on cither the 
Grand Vizier or the Kizlar Agha. 

Members of the local 'Azm family in Syria governed the province of Damascus and 
other Syrian provinces, sometimes simultaneously, for over sixty years at intermittent 
periods in the eighteenth century and the early years of the nineteenth. An agent in 
Istanbul called Khalil Efendi bought support for the r Azms through the Grand 
Vizier. 10 Some of the Azm governors stayed in office for long periods contrary to 
the earlier practice when most governors were deposed after one or two years in 
office. Thus Asad Pasha al-'Azm was governor of Damascus for fourteen years 
( 1743-57). The reason for this long tenure is that As'ad Pasha had ensured through- 
out his rule the safety* of the Damascene pilgrim caravan on its way to the Hijaz. In his 
dealings with the Bedouin along the caravan route, Asad Pasha either used force to 
subdue them or bought them off. 1 1 The security of the pilgrim caravan w*as of prime 
importance for the Ottoman sultan in his capacity' as Protector or Servitor of the Two 
Holy Sanctuaries, especially after his military reputation had suffered defeats on the 
battlefield. For these reasons and to better ensure the security' of the pilgrim caravan, 
the sultan entrusted its command regularly to the governor of Damascus in 1708. 
The earlier commanders, mostly drawn from Janissary chiefs and Ottoman officials, 
failed to protect the caravan from Bedouin attacks. However, despite Asad Pasha’s 
ability to ensure the security of the pilgrim caravan for fourteen years, the Ottoman 
authorities deposed him in 1757. One of the reasons for his deposition was the 
enmity of the new Grand Vizier, Raghib Pasha, to him. Urban-rural rivalry was 
strong at the time, and Raghib Pasha denounced As'ad Pasha as 'peasant son of a 
peasant’, after a deal between them had failed. Also, the Kizlar Agha in Istanbul 
happened to hate As'ad Pasha because he did not take good care of him when he 
passed through Damascus on his way for the pilgrimage. The state w*as also interested 
in confiscating the wealth, which As'ad Pasha had accumulated during his tenure in 
office. The confiscation of large amounts of specie hidden by* As'ad Pasha made the 
state revalue the currency'. As'ad Pasha was finally accused of* having incited the 
Bedouin to attack the pilgrim caravan after he had been deposed. The caravan was 
almost annihilated in the attack that occurred in 1757. 13 

The significance of the rule of the 'Azms is that they w r erc part of a general phenom- 
enon of local families of notables taking advantage of the decline of Ottoman authority* 
to assume power in key Arab provinces. Thus, the governorship was the second 
Ottoman institution that the Arabic -speaking people in Syria had been able to penetrate 
after they had taken over in mid -seventeenth century the lanissary Corps in Damascus 
and turned it into a local corps known as the Ycrliyya. The Sultan sent another military* 
corps to Damascus in 1660, which became known as the Kapi Kullari Janissaries, 
meaning slaves of the sultan, or Imperial Janissaries, to maintain his authority*. 
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In upper Galilee in Palestine, a local chieftain of Bedouin origin, Zahir al-TJmar al- 
Zaydani rose from the rank of tax farmer in the region of Safad-Tiberias to a local 
governor establishing for himself a small Arab principality based on the fortified 
seaport of Acre. Although still within the Ottoman establishment, Zahir defied the 
attempts of the Ottomans to depose him as tax farmer and self-appointed local ruler. 
He depended on Bedouin supporters, mercenary Maghariba (North African) troops, 
and fortresses he built to defy the Ottomans from the 1730s until his death in 
1 775. 14 After Zahir’s death, a military officer in the Ottoman army, Ahmad Pasha 
al-Jazzar, sent to fill the power vacuum in the region, took power into his own hands 
and ruled the province of Sidon and occasionally Damascus in the period between 
1775 and his death in 1804. With British help from the sea, Jazzar defended Acre 
against the attack of Napoleon Bonaparte in 1799. 15 

In Iraq, too, a local family, the Jalilis, monopolized the governorship of the 
province of Mosul from 1726 to 1834, with slight interruptions. The Ottoman 
sultan tolerated their rule because they were able to defend Mosul against attacks 
from Persia, such as the siege imposed on the city by Nadir Shah in 1743. The 
Jalilis rule came to an end in 1834 when the reforming Sultan Mahmud II (1809- 
39), with his new European -style army, put an end to the local power groups in the 
empire. 

A family of Turkish origins, the Qaramanlis were able to rule Tripoiitania in Libya 
from 171 1 to 1836. They defended the country against attacks by pirates from the sea 
and by Bedouin from the interior. Another family of military' Turkish origins, the 
Husaynids, ruled Tunisia from 1705 to 1957, and defended it from attacks by land 
and sea. It survived the French occupation of Tunisia in 1881. 


Resurgence of Mamluk Power in the Eighteenth Century 

The Mamluks, who stopped the advance of the Mongols at the battle of'Ayn Jalut in 
northern Palestine in 1260 and put an end to the remnants of the Crusaders in 1295, 
established a sultanate of their ow n, based on Egypt and Syria, which lasted from 
roughly 1260 until 1517 when it was overthrown by the Ottomans. 

The Mamluks w r erc recruited as pagans from the steppes of Russia. Sold as slaves in 
Egypt and Syria, the Ayyubid sultans trained them in horsemanship and the handling 
of white armament, such as sword, spear and shield while on horseback, converted 
them into Islam, and emancipated them. Thus the Mamluk from being a slave 
becomes a free Muslim. His sons as free Muslims do not qualify to be Mamluks. 
Hence every Mamluk had to be imported as pagan, trained, Islamized and freed. As 
such, there w r as no dynastic rule among the Mamluks despite attempts by some 
Mamluk sultans to designate their sons as their successors. 

Even though the Ottomans defeated the Mamluks on the battlefields in Syria in 
1516 and in Egypt in 1517, they allowed the importation of Mamluks into Egypt and 
used them in the administration and in the army. After several attempts at revolt in 
Egypt in 1522, in 1589-1609 and in 1660-1662, the Mamluks whose ultimate aim 
was to re-establish the old Mamluk sultanate eventually became dc facto rulers in 
Egypt in the second hall* of the eighteenth century. As holders of the military rank of 
Sanjaq Bey, the Mamluks were entrusted with the command of the Egyptian pilgrim 
caravan to the Hijaz, the command of military expeditions in support of the sultan 
and the command of the military convoy that carried the treasury from Egypt to 
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Istanbul. A Mamluk chief was appointed governor of the rich district of Said in 
Upper Egypt, known as the granary of Egypt. 

The paramount chief among the Mamluks in the 1760s and the early 1770s was Ali 
Bey, who was given the title oishaykh al-balad, implying that he was the actual ruler of 
the city alongside the Ottoman governor who had become a figurehead. 'Ali Bey was 
aware of the political and military problems of the Ottoman sultan who was 
embroiled in war with Russia (1778-84). 'Ali Bey intervened in the Hijaz in 1770 
on behalf of the sultan to reinstate the deposed Sharif there. He also intervened in 
Syria against the Sultan in an attempt to reestablish the old Mamluk Sultanate. His 
troops occupied Damascus for ten day's in June 1771 but then withdrew' because the 
leader of the expedition 'Ali Bey’s preferred Mamluk Muhammad Bey Abui-Dhahab 
was apparently in collusion with the Ottomans against his master 'Ali Bey. In 1773 
Abu'l-Dhahab killed his master 'Ali Bey and was nominated by* the Ottomans gov- 
ernor of Egypt. He then led an expedition into Palestine allegedly to fight the 
rebellious Zahir al-TJmar but he died after he had conquered Acre in June 1775. 
His Mamluk army withdrew to Egypt. 16 

The Mamluks continued as de facto rulers of Egypt until Napoleon Bonaparte 
defeated them in 1798. The English tried to recruit the Mamluks to work for them 
but failed. The new governor of Egypt Muhammad 'Ali Pasha put an end to Mamluk 
rule in Egypt by eliminating their chiefs in 1811-12 and stopping the importation of 
Mamluks into Egypt. 

The Mamluks in Iraq were employed as military troops by the Ottoman governors 
of Baghdad Hasan Pasha and his son Ahmad Pasha during their rule between 1704 
and 1747 to repel attacks from Persia. Recruited from Georgia ( Bilad al-Karj in 
Arabic) and the Caucasus, the Mamluks monopolized the governorship of Baghdad, 
and occasionally Basra, from 1747 to 1831. Nine Mamluk governors ruled Baghdad 
during this period. Although the Mamluks defended Iraq against attacks from Persia, 
the Ottomans were unable to remove them from office. 

Of the nine Mamluk governors, two stand out as powerful and reformers. Sulay- 
man Pasha the Great, known as BttyQk Sulayman Pasha (1780-1802) established his 
authority over the local Kurdish and Bedouin tribes, repelled the Wahhabi -Sa\idi 
attack on the Shi’i sites in Karbala in 1802, and introduced reforms in imitation of the 
reforms introduced by the Ottoman sultan. The last Mamluk governor of Baghdad 
Da’ud Pasha (1816-31) repulsed attacks from Persia against Baghdad in 1821, 
established a modern army after the Ottoman state had abolished the lanissaries in 
1826, allowed British and French merchants to actively pursue business in Iraq, and 
introduced reforms in agriculture and industry with European aid. The two European 
figures established in Baghdad at the time w'erc the Frenchman Rousseau who was 
consul in Basra in 1780 and then in Baghdad (1796-7) and the Englishman Rich who 
was British resident in Baghdad in 1808. 

The significance of the Mamluk governors in Baghdad w r as that, together with the 
lalilis in Mosul, they defended Iraq against attacks from Persia, ensured security, and 
prevented the Wahhabis- Sa’udis from gaining a foothold in Iraq. They also intro- 
duced reforms in agriculture and industry with European aid, and allowed European 
merchants and diplomats into the country. Like the reforming sultans in Istanbul, and 
Muhammad 'Ali Pasha in Egypt, the reforms introduced by the Mamluk governors 
were centred on the creation of a modern army and promoting the resources of the 
country. How r cvcr, in his bid for centralization and the elimination of the power 
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groups in the empire, Sultan Mahmud II, with his new army, put an end to Mamluk 
rule in Baghdad in 1831. 

The Mamluks in Syria were initially in the service ol* Ahmad Pasha al- Jazzar who 
was sent with his troops to establish security* in Syria after the death of Zahir al-TJmar 
in 1775. Jazzar was appointed governor of Sidon, but he nude fortified Acre his scat. 
He was three times appointed governor of the province of Damascus in addition to 
Sidon. Up till his death in 1804, Jazzar was effectively in control of the whole of 
southern Syria. He benefited from the flourishing economy of the region and from 
the exportation of cotton to France. He tightened his control over the French 
merchants by enforcing a monopoly on exports and fixing the prices of products. 

Despite Jazzar s cruelty which earned him the title of Jazzar (butcher), his Mam- 
luks rose against him in 1798 but he quelled their revolt with ferocity'. Upon his death 
in 1804, Jazzar was succeeded by one of his Mamluks who had taken part in the 
revolt against him. He w*as Sulayman Pasha, nicknamed al-'Adil (the just), in com- 
parison with the cruelty of Jazzar. Sulayman Pasha ruled the province of Sidon from 
1804 until his death in 1818. He depended on Mamluk troops in repulsing Wahhabi- 
Saudi raids into Syria. The Damascene pilgrim caravan was disrupted at the time 
because of the Wahhabi-Sa’udi threat. The end of Sulayman Pasha’s rule marked the 
end of Mamluk rule in Southern Syria. 

The predominance of Jazzar and Sulayman Pasha in southern Syria for about half a 
century coincides with the rule of Amir Bashir Shihab II (1788-1840) in Mount 
Lebanon. Amir Bashir’s rule witnessed Napoleon’s invasion of Syria in 1799 and 
Muhammad 'Ali Pasha’s rule in Syria (1831-40). Amir Bashir was not sure that 
Napoleon Bonaparte would be able to establish his rule in Syria, and he therefore 
did not support him. His attitude was otherwise with Muhammad 'Ali who chal- 
lenged the Ottoman Sultan, headed towards Istanbul and eventually ruled Syria for 
nine years. Amir Bashir supported Muhammad 'Ali Pasha with Maronite troops in 
quelling revolts against him. This eventually created tension between the Christians 
and the Muslims in Syria. 1 ' 

The Mamluks in Syria never attained the status they had acquired in Egypt and in 
Iraq. However, the resurgence of Mamluk power in Egypt, Iraq and Syria, in the 
second hall* of the eighteenth century is significant. It represents the increasing 
weakness of the Ottoman empire and its need for reform of the army and the 
institutions of the state. 


Growing Insubordination of the Bedouin Tribes 

Another example of the weakening authority of the Ottoman empire in the eighteenth 
century was the growing insubordination of the Bedouin tribes. The Bedouin were 
always a thorn in the side of the urban authorities. They threatened the pilgrim and 
trade caravans and encroached on settled areas while seeking pasture. The Ottomans 
used a variety of methods in dealing with the Bedouin. They fought them when 
passible, bought them off* if they* w r erc redoubtable and in control of strategic places 
on caravan routes, or played off one tribe against another, or even one clan within the 
same tribe against another clan. The government also appointed Bedouin chiefs to 
administrative positions and bestowed on them honorary tides to win them over. 

Syria witnessed early in the eighteenth century the migration of the 'Anaza con- 
federation of tribes from the Arabian Peninsula into the Syrian Desert (badiyat 
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al-Sham). The 'Ana za replaced the fragmented tribes of the Mawali who were pushed 
into the periphery of the desert. The 'Anaza also pushed the Shammar tribe which 
migrated from the Arabian Peninsula into Syria about the middle of the eighteenth 
century into the border with Iraq along the Euphrates river. The 'Anaza thus con- 
trolled the trade routes between Syria and Iraq. Their seasonal movements in search 
of pasture pressured the smaller tribes on the periphery to penetrate deep into 
agricultural lands and also to threaten the pilgrim caravan. 

In Iraq, the Muntafrq confederation of tribes controlled the region around Basra. 
The Mamluk governors of Baghdad occasionally extended their rule over Basra to 
control the Muntafrq. A positive role of the Muntafrq Bedouin, however, was their 
defence of the borders of Iraq in 1802 against the raids of the Wahhabis-Sa’udis. In 
Egypt, small tribes in the Delta (Lower Egypt) threatened communications, but they 
were controlled by the authorities. In the Said (Upper Egypt), however, the Haw- 
wara tribe predominated and controlled the trade of grain. A Mamluk governor was 
usually appointed governor of the Said to control the trade in grain and ward off 
Bedouin attacks on agricultural land. 

The activity of the Wahhabis-Sa'udis, who were established in central and eastern 
Arabia in the second hall* of the eighteenth century, pushed several tribes towards the 
western shores of the Persian/Arabian Gulf where they established with British aid a 
number of principalities. The Sabah clan established an Amiratc in Kuwait (a diminu- 
tive form of Kilt, meaning fortress) at the top of the Gulf which controlled access to 
the Gulf. The Khalifah clan was established in Bahrayn, the Thani clan in Qatar, and a 
combination of smaller principalities governed by Bedouin shaykhs, hence known as 
Shaykhdoms, spread along the southern coast. Most of these principalities engaged in 
navigation and fishing, but Bahrayn excelled in pearling. The shaykhdoms were 
accused of* engaging in piracy’ 18 and fighting with each other. The British around 
1820 signed treaties with the shaykhdoms prohibiting piracy and achieving peace 
through truces among them. The British later on imposed direct political domination 
over the Gull* principalities between 1869 and 1971. In 1970, Kuwait, Bahrayn and 
Qatar became independent, and the remaining shaykhdoms united to form the 
United Arab Emirates in 1971. Down the Gulf, Oman remained independent but 
torn by* internal struggle between the coast governed by a sultan from Muscat and the 
interior governed by a religious Imam. In 1971, both parts w r erc united under Sultan 
Qabus 

In central Arabia in the meantime the Wahhabi-Sa'udi alliance was posing a major 
religious and political challenge to the Ottoman authorities. The major powers in 
western Arabia at the time were the Sharif in the Hijaz, who was under Ottoman 
control, and the independent Zaydi Imams in Yemen. Najd was under the control of 
twx> tribes: the Saudis in Dariyya and the Mu ammars in TJyayna. Najd w r as flourish- 
ing at the time because pilgrims and traders from the Gulf passed through it on their 
way to the Hijaz. 

Wahhabism w r as a reformist movement on the periphery of the Ottoman empire 
but in the heartland of Islam. It w r as founded by Muhammad Ibn 'Abd al-Wahhab 
( 1703-92 ) who hailed from a family of Hanbali judges in TJyayna in Najd. Influenced 
by the Syrian Hanbali scholar Ibn Taymiyya (1263-1328), Muhammad Ibn 'Abd al- 
Wahhab called for a return to the practices of early Islam when it w r as pure and simple 
under the Arab ancestors, the salaf \ hence the movement came to be known as 
salafiyya. It called for the abolition of the extreme Sufi practices and visitation to 
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shrines, and emphasized that there should be no intercessor between God and the 
believer; hence its followers were known as muwahbidun (Unitarians). 

Allying themselves with the Saudi tribe, the Wahhabis-Sa'udis attacked the Shii site 
of Karbala in Iraq in 1802 and raided Syria in 1810. They also conquered the Hijaz, 
including the two holy sanctuaries of Islam, Mecca and Medina. Muhammad 'Ali 
Pasha of Egypt was ordered by the Ottoman Sultan to oust the Wahhabis from Hijaz 
which he did between 1812 and 1818. 19 It took the Wahhabis-Sa'udis over one 
hundred years to regain control of the Hijaz and oust the Sharif family in 1925. 
Sharif Hu&ayn at the time alienated the emerging Sa'udi Amir by declaring himself 
caliph after Mustafa Kemal (Ataturk) had abolished the caliphate in the Ottoman 
empire in 1924 and declared Turkey a republic. 

European Mercantilism and Middle Eastern Traditional 
Economy and Society 

The aim of European mercantilism was to strengthen the economy of the nation-state 
in Europe and its capacity to launch war by encouraging exports and limiting imports. 
Europe under mercantilism was basically interested in promoting its business rela- 
tions with the rest of the world. Hie Ottomans on their part facilitated the spread of 
European trade in their lands by concluding with the European states commercial 
treaties know r n as capitulations which gave many privileges to European merchants 
including the right to be governed by the law's of their countries in cases of litigation 
in the Ottoman courts. The first capitulations were reportedly given by Sultan Sulay- 
man the Magnificent in 1535 to Francis I of France w ho befriended the Ottomans 
against the common enemy, the Habsburgs of the Holy Roman empire. Other 
European states were later on granted similar privileges. In the course of time, the 
capitulations became a state within a state. The privileges initially provided by the 
capitulations to European merchants were extended to include their Middle Eastern 
prot£g£s, most of whom were Christians and Jew's. 

Benefiting from the privileges given by the Ottomans to foreign merchants, the 
British established the Levant Company in Aleppo in 1 58 1 . The French established a 
consulate in Aleppo in the 1540s. The consular agents at the time were primarily 
represent arises of commercial companies whose principal duty was to promote trade. 

The French utilized the Chambrc dc Commerce dc Marseille to promote their 
commercial interests world wide. French commercial activity increased tremendously 
in the Middle East during the rule of King Louis XIV (1643-1715) and his finance 
minister Jean Baptiste Colbert (1661-83). Colbert’s commercial policy, which was 
knowrn as Colbcrtism, was an integral part of mercantilism. Neither Zahir al-TJmar 
who carv ed for himself a small principality in upper Galilee in the eighteenth century, 
nor Jazzar, who succeeded him, would have been able to raise an army of mercenaries 
and Mamluks and to fortify Acre and other towns without the nourishing trade in the 
regions which they monopolized to their advantage. 

The backbone of the traditional economies and societies in the Middle East was the 
guilds. Mercantilist Europe did business with the guild economy which served its 
interests. Capitalist Europe later on weakened the guild system and contributed to 
the economic and social instability of the region. 

The origins of the guild system arc still controversial. Guilds appeared in the Arab 
countries under Ottoman rule. Before that, there were crafts and craftsmen but no 
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guilds. In matters of dispute, craftsmen referred their cases to the judge (qadi) or to 
the jurist (mufti) who found a solution to them. 

The Ottomans apparently inherited the Byzantines’ guild system and encouraged 
its application in the empire. As early as the sixteenth century, there arc references in 
the court records in Syria to the formation of guilds. The guild system reached the 
peak of its organization and effectiveness in the seventeenth end the eighteenth 
centuries. like Egypt 20 and the rest of the Ottoman empire as far away as Albania, 21 
Syria had a highly sophisticated guild system. The terms used for guild in the court 
records of Syria arc the standard one ta'ifa, meaning group, and the less-used Arabic 
term sunf(p\. asnaf) and the Persian term kar meaning occupation. 

The guilds maintained the division of* labour and engaged in three principal 
activities: production, marketing and services. Unlike European guilds which had to 
be authorized by the government, the guilds in the Ottoman empire were by and 
large autonomous. As autonomous bodies, the guilds had important economic and 
fiscal roles. They upheld the division of labour, regulated the distribution of raw 
materials among their members, guaranteed the quality* of production, fixed the 
prices of commodities and levied taxes collectively imposed on their members, each 
in accordance with his work. 

The guilds chose their heads (shaykhs), merged with each other or separated from 
each other by their own free will. Decisions taken by the majority of the members 
were enforced on all members. Representatives of the guild conveyed to the judge in 
the Islamic court the decisions taken by the guild. The judge accordingly legalized the 
decisions and wrote them down in the registers. 

Lake the European guilds, the guilds had three professional ranks: apprentice 
(mubrad'i), journeyman (/4«T», and master (mu 'allim or ustadb, abbreviated into 
usia). Only the master could open a workshop and employ apprentices and journey- 
men if he could afford the cost involved in that. The master had to buy or rent the 
fitdik^ that is, the equipment necessary for his profession, and the khilu which is the 
right to use the equipment in the shop. Both the fledik and the khilu could be very* 
expensive depending on the type of craft involved. A non -professional could buy the 
geiik and the khilu in part or in whole for investment. Their prices could be high 
depending on the type of the commodity*. Looms in a textile shop, for example, cost a 
lot of money before the introduction of the European jacquard loom. 

The workshops were small and run mostly by individuals. Partnerships among the 
masters before the impact of industrial Europe were rare. The judge considered 
partnership a violation of Islamic law* and practice and ordered the guild members 
not to resort to it because it was harmful to the Muslims, as he put it. The reason 
apparently is that partnership encourages monopoly over a commodity, prevents 
competition and contributes to higher prices. 

With the consolidation of the role of the guilds in urban economy, some guilds 
challenged the regulations that restricted their growth and expansion by resorting to 
yamak relationship. This means that a major guild would attach to it a junior but 
related guild which markets its by-products and contributes to the payment of its 
taxes. Yamak relationship, which falls short of a merger, is in effect an advanced 
economic organization that satisfies the interests of the members of both guilds and 
docs not breach Islamic law and practice. 22 

A major aspect of the guild system is that it reflected the coexistence of the religious 
communities in real life. Several guilds had mixed memberships. There w*erc guilds 
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which included Muslim and Jewish members, such as butchers and druggists, guilds 
made up of Muslim and Christian members, like weavers and bleachers of cloth, and 
guilds which included members of all the three communities, such as bakers and 
tailors. Other guilds were limited to one community in which ease the community 
tried to keep the secret of the craft for its members. 

The delegations representing the guilds with mixed memberships before the Is- 
lamic court included representatives from all the communities that formed the guild. 
The criteria for joining the guild, rising through its professional ranks and represent- 
ing it before the court were based on professional skills rather than on religious 
affiliation. During the ceremonies marking the promotion of a member from one 
professional rank to the next in the guilds with mixed membership, the appropriate 
religious rituals for each member were performed. For a promoted Muslim crafts- 
man, the Fatiha (the opener of the Qur'an) was recited, for a Christian, the Lord’s 
Prayer and for a Jew, the Ten Commandments. The guild thus maintained a high 
sense of work ethic and truly reflected religious tolerance in society as a whole. 23 

Unlike mercantilist Europe that coexisted with the traditional economics and 
societies of the Middle East, industrial Europe in the nineteenth century devastated 
those economics and societies. The flooding of the local markets in the nineteenth 
century with goods from Europe caused major strains in local economies and soci- 
eties. Also, the reforms introduced by the Ottoman sultans in the late eighteenth and 
the nineteenth centuries brought about major dislocations in the local social and 
economic structures. 


Reform in the Ottoman Empire 

Suffering major defeats on the European, Russian and Persian fronts, the Ottoman 
empire w r as forced to introduce reform. The first reforming Sultan Selim III (1789- 
1807) established a new European- style army known as the ntzam i jedid. For the 
new army, he opened military schools and introduced conscription. He also sent the 
first diplomatic mission to Europe in 1792. The reforms antagonized the old Janis- 
sary army and the religious scholars ('ulama) who accused the sultan of imitating the 
infidels. They brought about his deposition in 1707, and his assassination in 1808. 

Sultan Mahmud II (1808-39) succeeded in abolishing the Janissaries in 182b 
for their poor performance in the Greek war for independence from Ottoman 
rule. He also controlled the 'ulama by depriving them of their control over the 
religious endowments ( waqfs). He created a Directorate of Waqfs to administer 
the religious endowments and made the 'ulama salaried officials under state control. 
Sultan Mahmud also ended the rule of the provincial power groups, the Jalilis in 
Mosul, the Qaramanlis in Tripolitania, Libya, and the Mamluk governors. 

The second phase of reforms, known as the Tanzimat (Regulations), was intro- 
duced in 1839 by Sultan Abdul-Majid, who issued the Khatt-i Shcrif Gulkhane 
(Noble Rescript of the Chamber of Roses). The rescript advocated religious freedom 
for all the people in the empire regardless of their creed or race. It was likewise timed 
to win over the support of Europe, especially Britain, against Muhammad 'Ali Pasha 
who w r as in control of Syria. A second rescript known as Khatt-i Humayun (Imperial 
Rescript) was issued by Sultan Abdul-Majid in 1856 restating equality for all subjects. 
But it also was not implemented. Its aim again was to placate the European powers 
who defended Turkey in the Crimean war against Russia (1854-6). 
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Other reforms organizing the provincial administration of the empire took place in 
the early 1860s. The peak of the reforms, however, was the declaration of a consti- 
tution and the convening of a parliament in 1876 by Sultan Abdul-Hamid II (1876- 
1909). These reforms were aschbed to the Grand Vizier, Midhat Pasha, who became 
known as the father of the constitution. Facing opposition by liberals and nationalists, 
Sultan Abdul-Hamid suspended the constitution, dissolved the parliament and dis- 
missed Midhat Pasha in 1878. To strengthen his position and his appeal to Muslim 
public opinion, Sultan Abdul-Hamid declared himself caliph and called for pan- 
Islamism. This also was intended to threaten the European powers, notably France 
and Britain, who ruled over millions of Muslims in North Africa and Asia. 24 Germany, 
however, stood by Sultan Abdul-Hamid and endorsed his Islamic policy. In a speech 
delivered in Damascus in 1898, German Emperor Wilhelm II gave his lull support to 
the Sultan's Islamic policy. He assured the three hundred million Muslims of Ger- 
many’s total support of them. 25 The Zionists, headed by Theodor Herzl, had 
approached Wilhelm II to mediate on their behalf with the Ottoman sultan and 
obtain for them his approval for Jewish immigration to Palestine. But the sultan 
apparently rejected the idea. 

The reforms introduced by the Ottoman sultans were primarily intended to 
strengthen their absolute rule. They paid lip service to equality among their subjects 
to placate the European powers and obtain their support at critical times. The 
reforms, however, created liberal opposition to the sultans’ autocratic rule. 

Demands for wider reforms were voiced by intellectuals, journalists, students and 
army officers most of whom were influenced by European liberal ideas and had 
studied either in Europe or in European- style schools in Turkey. In 1865 a clandes- 
tine Young Ottoman Society was established calling for Ottoman-Islamic solidarity* 
under an enlightened sultan. Its slogans were justice, liberty and homeland, but not 
equality. It also supported the constitution of 1876. The society eventually foundered 
because of personal ambitions, social cleavages and inability to present a social and 
economic programme to attract the masses. 

The Young Turks replaced the Young Ottomans in 1889. Being mostly military* 
drawn from the middle and the low r er middle class, they were more coherent profes- 
sionally and as a social group. Accused of a coup in 1896 and banned, they went to 
Salonica, capital of Macedonia, where they operated clandestinely through the army. 
They eventually forced Sultan Abdul-Hamid to rc-dcclarc the constitution in 1908, 
and then deposed him in 1909. The Committee of Union and Progress (CUP) of the 
Young Turks then ruled Turkey alongside a weakened Sultan -Caliph. The Young 
Turks led Turkey into the First World War as the ally of* Germany. 26 

European Capitalism and the Arab Middle East 

The relationship between Europe and the Arab Middle East changed dramatically in 
the nineteenth century. The business relations and the coexistence that prevailed 
between mercantilist Europe and Middle Eastern economics and societies changed 
into military intervention, occupation and economic domination of the Middle 
East by capitalist Europe. Adjustment to the new conditions on the part of 
Middle Eastern peoples involved profound changes in the structures of local econ- 
omics and societies. 
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Egypt between two European Conquests 

Napoleon Bonaparte’s expedition into Egypt in 1798 ushered in a new phase in the 
relations between Europe and the Arab Middle East. Expansion into the Middle East 
was a historic goal for France ever since French King Louis IX led the seventh and the 
eighth Crusades. His death in Tunis in 1270 was followed by his canonization by the 
Pope in 1297 on account of his piety and embodiment of Christian ideals. Louis’s 
sainthood made him the symbol of French philanthropic work in the Middle East and 
throughout the French empire. French hospitals in the region, for instance, are still 
named alter him. 

The French merchants in Egypt complained of harassment at the hands of the 
Mamluks who were the dc facto rulers of Egypt. The basic aim of the French 
expedition, however, was to disrupt British trade with India via the Red Sea and 
also via the land route across the desert. 

The French conquered Egypt in 1798. The English in the meantime destroyed the 
French licet in the Egyptian seaports. The British also offered support from the sea to 
Ahmad Pasha al-Iazzar, who was defending Acre against Napoleon’s attack in 1799. 
Napoleon failed to conquer Acre during his Syrian expedition that lasted from 20 
February to 20 May. Napoleon returned to France in 1799, and the British evacuated 
the French troops from Egypt in 1801. A later attempt in 1807 by the British to 
intervene in Egypt with the collaboration of a Mamluk faction was a failure. 27 

Egypt and the Middle East thus entered the zone of European influence and 
competition. The cultural impact of Napoleon’s expedition into Egypt was tremen- 
dous. The discovery of the Rosetta stone by the French enabled French scholars to 
decipher the sacred hieroglyphic language of ancient Egypt with which its past history 
was written. An interest by Egyptians and others then developed in the ancient 
history of Egypt. The science of Egyptology* began from that period. The other 
contribution of the expedition was the publication of a multi-volume work entitled 
Description de I’Etfrptt that studied in detail all aspects of Egypt’s history and culture. 

The power vacuum in Egypt caused by the withdrawal of the French and the failure 
of the British to replace them was tilled by Muhammad 'Ali, an army officer sent to 
Egypt by* the Ottomans at the head of Albanian troops to restore order to the 
country. Muhammad 'Ali was appointed governor of Egypt in 1805. He got rid of 
the Mamluk chiefs in 1811-12 and stopped the importation of Mamluks into Egypt 
that started about the middle of the thirteenth century, when the Mamluks estab- 
lished a sultanate in Egypt and Syria that lasted until 1517. The Ottomans, however, 
allowed Mamluk importation into Egypt to serve in the administration and the army 
until Muhmmad 'Ali stopped their importation and excecuted their leaders in 
181 1-12. After consolidating his power, Muhammad 'Ali Pasha removed the Mamluk 
tax farmers and appointed government officials in their place. He controlled the 
'ulama by making them salaried officials and he established a state directorate to 
administer the waqfs 28 

Muhammad 'Ali succeeded in his agricultural reforms by building dams and canals 
for intensive cultivation. But he failed in industrialization. This was due to the lack of 
local skills and industrial consciousness among the Egyptians, to the shortage of 
internal and external markets, and to intense European competition. The 1838 
commercial treaty between Britain and the Ottoman empire that reduced customs 
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dudes on imported goods to the Ottoman empire to a mere 3 per cent flooded 
Middle Eastern markets with European goods and damaged local production. 

Muhammad 'Ali’s introduction of European -style industry financed by agriculture 
was influenced by the Saint Simonians (after Comte Claude dc Saint Simon, 1 76fr- 
1825), who considered Muhammad 'Ali an enlightened despot and experimented 
with their ideal society governed by science in Egypt. The Saint Simonians laid the 
foundation of Egypt’s dependence on foreign loans and debts to finance industry* 
which was a failure. Thus Muhammad AJi Pasha’s jump from subsistence economy to 
industrial economy had tailed. Egypt then reverted to an export-oriented economy 
which peaked during the American Civil War of 1861-5, which allowed Egypt to 
export its long- staple cotton to Europe. 

The economic reforms introduced by Muhammad 'Ali were not an end in them- 
selves but a means to build a strong army and establish an empire. Muhmmad 'Ali 
intervened in the Hijaz between 1811 and 1818 and succeeded in ousting the 
Wahhabis- Sau’dis from the Hijaz and the Holy Places of Islam for over a century, 
until 1925 when the Wahhabis-Sau’dis again conquered the Hijaz and ousted its ruler 
Sharif Husayn. Muhmmad 'Ali also conquered the Sudan between 1820 and 1824 
hoping to conscript the Sudanese into his new army and obtain economic resources. 
He also supported the Ottomans in their war against the Greeks who were fighting 
for independence which they* achieved in 1830. 

Muhammad 'Ali’s campaign into Syria in 1831-2 was the most important of his 
foreign ventures, peihaps more so for Syria than for Egypt. His loss of Syria in 1840 
under pressure from Britain and other European nations marked the end of his dream 
for empire. His failure was due largely to European action against him. There was no 
war at the time to keep Europe busy. 

The establishment of the Alexandria-Cairo railway that was undertaken by Britain 
in 1851 and completed in 1856 was followed by the construction of the Suez 
Canal in 1869. The expense of the canal further aggravated Egypt’s debts. Britain 
bought Egypt’s shares in the Suez Canal in 1875. British control over the lines of 
communication all the way to India enabled Queen Victoria to declare herself* 
Empress of India in 1877. This also led to the British occupation of Egypt in 1882. 


European Influence in Syria 

Egyptian rule in Syria between 1831 and 1840 opened the country* up far and wide to 
European influence. Muhammad 'Ali Pasha’s son, Ibrahim Pasha, who was in control 
in Syria at the time, allowed European diplomats, missionaries and traders into the 
country. European consuls were established in Damascus where none had existed 
before. Catholic and Protestant missionary schools were also allowed to function. 

Trade was the major area through which Europe dominated the Syrian economy at 
the time. In his report on the commercial statistics in Syria which John BowTing 
submined to the British government in 1839, he gave ample information about the 
number of Damascene merchants, whether Muslim, Christian or Jewish, who w r cre 
engaged in business relationships with Europe. Sixty-six Muslim commercial estab- 
lishments in Damascus, according to Bowring, were involved in trade with Europe 
with a capital estimated at 20 to 25 million piastres (200,000 to 250,000 pounds 
sterling). There were twenty-nine Christian merchants in Damascus with a capital of 
4.5 to 5.5 million piastres who w r erc engaged in foreign trade. Tw r enty-four Jewish 
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houses, with a capital estimated at from 16 to 18 million piastres, were occupied in 
foreign trade. A total of 107 shopkeepers retailed British goods in Damascus with a 
capital of 1,600,000 to 2,100,000 piastres. The extent of foreign trade with Syria and 
the establishment of foreign merchants in the country necessitated the establishment 
of mixed courts of commerce. The tribunal of commerce in Damascus, according to 
Bowring, was composed of twelve members, nine of whom were Muslims, two 
Christians, and one Jew. 29 

The influx of European industrial goods, mainly textiles, to the Middle East 
disrupted local manufactures and had a devastating impact on the guilds that manu- 
factured and marketed these products. Modern transport facilities using steamships 
arriving at expanded seaports flooded the local markets with European goods. The 
seaport of Beirut, for example, was enlarged to accommodate steamships. 30 A car- 
riage road was built between Beirut and Damascus in 1863 to facilitate the transport 
of goods into the interior of the country. Railways were built in the 1880s between 
select Syrian seaports and the interior to expedite the transfer of goods. The Ottoman 
commercial treaties with Britain and other European states in 1839 and later, redu- 
cing customs duties on imported goods, facilitated the influx of European goods into 
the markets of the Ottoman empire. 

European goods were competitive on the local markets. They were cheaper, better, 
and appealing to the local taste. European fashions soon spread in the Middle East 
which in turn promoted the sale of European cloth that fitted them. Men, for 
instance, began to wear trousers. For lack of a word in Arabic for trousers, the 
Frankish word pan talon was and still is used in Arabic for trousers. Syrian women 
were fascinated with European cloth that carried European maiks and labels. 

Competition among European manufacturers further lowered the price of their 
commodities and made them even more competitive on the local markets. Local 
products suffered from the competition of European cloth and also from the increase 
in the price of cotton and silk produced locally. These cash crops were sold to Europe 
and some of them were exported into Syria as spun threads at high prices. The Syrian 
economy became a dependency economy linked to the world market. 

The impact of European goods on the local textile industry was devastating. 
Saks diminished, workers’ wages decreased, lay-offs occurred frequently and bank- 
ruptcies were reported to the courts. Clashes took place between journeymen and 
masters within the guilds over wages. The traditional hand looms that fetched high 
prices catiicr were put on sak more frequently and at much lower prices than before 
because their products suffered from a decline in demand. A petition by a Damascene 
tax farmer, who collects taxes from textile guilds, to the Damascus authorities asks for 
a decrease in the amount of taxes because of the inability of the guilds to pay their 
dues. He blames the importation of European goods for the plight of the guilds. 31 

A disparity in wealth between the impoverished craftsmen, the majority of whom 
were Muslims, and the nouveaux riches, who were mostly Christians acting as 
entrepreneurs and agents for European manufacturers, became apparent. The Chris- 
tian entrepreneurs became the target of the poor. The Jews, who also benefited from 
the trade with Europe, usually kept a low profile. Muslim merchants also nude money 
from dealing with European merchants, but they were taken for granted. Only 
wealthy Christians were targeted by the mob in Aleppo 32 in 1850 and in Damascus 33 
in 1860. Religious fanaticism was not the major cause for the riots even though it was 
used by interested parties to whip up the emotions of the masses. 
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Relations among the religious communities were already strained under Egyptian 
rule in Syria because of the many privileges granted to Christians. Christian mission* 
arics were allowed to open schools and local Christian communities were authorized 
to build new churches. A large measure of freedom was given to the local Christians. 
The Catholic churches that split from the orthodox churches and were not recog- 
nized by the Ottomans were given official recognition under Egyptian rule. Ibrahim 
Pasha, the Egyptian governor of Syria, appointed a Christian as his man of affairs. 
However, the use by Muhammad r Ali of the Maronitc troops of his ally the amir of 
Mount Lebanon, Bashir Shihab II, to suppress Muslim insurgents in Syria in the years 
1834 to 1838 increased religious tension among the communities. Also, the issuing 
of two imperial rescripts by the Ottoman Sultan Abdul-Majid in 1839 and 1856, 
calling for equality among all the subjects regardless of creed and race, which were 
difficult to implement, aroused religious suspicions among the Muslims towards the 
non -Muslims. The single issue, however, that alienated the communities from each 
other was the imposition of conscription on Muslims only. The Muslim poor were 
badly affected because the wealthy could pay money* in lieu of military service. 

The communal tension and the disparity in wealth between the poor and the rich 
triggered the socio-economic riots in Aleppo and in Damascus. Neither the poor 
Christians* 4 nor the Jews were attacked by the mob, which indicates that the riots 
were not primarily motivated by religious fanaticism. No similar riots had occurred in 
Syria in the three preceding centuries under Ottoman rule. There w*as no breakdown 
in the traditional economic and social orders at that time to ignite similar riots. 
Mercantilist Europe did not exert any destabilizing pressure on the prevailing eco- 
nomic and social systems in the Middle East. In the nineteenth century, however, 
those systems broke down under the strong impact of their integration into the world 
market. The guild system, the backbone of stability and of orderly economic and 
social relations, was weakened under the impact of capitalist Europe. The riots in 
Mount Lebanon in 1860 also played a role in inflaming the riots in Damascus. Druzes 
and Maronitcs in Mount Lebanon were locked up in a deadly struggle between 
peasants seeking emancipation and feudal lords anxious to safeguard their positions. 
The struggle was further complicated by the exploitation by Europe, especially France 
under Napoleon III, of these events. Ottoman officials were also accused of compli- 
city' and were held responsible for not stopping the riots. Several Ottoman officials 
were executed at the time. To prevent the European powers from exploiting the 
situation further, the Ottoman authorities acted quickly and brought the riots to an 
end by punishing the instigators and compensating the victims. 3 * 

Local reaction to the impact of capitalist Europe and the riots was quick. The people 
soon put the riots behind them and returned to their cooperation across the religious 
divide. They pooled resources and engaged in partnership to measure up to the 
challenges of the world market. The Damascene manuf acturers had already imported 
the jacquard loom from Europe and some of these looms had been destroyed in the 
1860 riots. More jacquard looms were imported from Europe after 1860 and attempts 
were made to imitate European textile designs. The word ‘jacquard' is still in use in 
Arabic in the Middle East when referring to textiles with figured patterns. 36 

To avoid similar riots and to strengthen the bond among the religious communi- 
ties, the emerging proto -bourgeoisie in Syria and Lebanon which included Christians 
and lews as well as Muslims evolved the ideology of Arabism which emphasizes the 
shared Arabic culture to which all the religious communities had contributed. To 
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make Arabism more acceptable lo Muslims, ii was couched in religious icims. A 
saying aiuibuicd 10 the Prophet Muhammad which says 'Love of one’s country is an 
act of faith’ ( Hubb aTwatan min al-iman ) appeared at the top of every issue of a 
Lebanese newspaper established in 1860 under the name of Nafir Suriyya (The 
Clarion of Syria). The newspaper was issued by the Lebanese literary figure Butrus 
Bustan, a Maronitc convert to Protestantism. The waian ( puttie or homeland) was 
the common denominator that brought the Arabs together regardless of their creed 
or race. 
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Chapter Thirteen 


Colonialism, the Ottomans, the Qajars, 
and die Struggle for Independence 
The Arab World , Turkey , and Iran 

Peter Sluglett 


In the period between the mid -nineteenth century and the outbreak of the First 
World War, much of the Middle Hast and North Africa cither was already, or 
subsequently came, under different forms of colonial rule, and most of those parts 
of the region which were not formally colonised were subject to the pressures of 
varying degrees of ‘informal empire’. 1 In addidon, with the exception of Morocco, 
the entire region cither had been, or still was, nominally part of the Ottoman or Qajar 
empires. These two geopolitical units had been in existence, in the case of the 
Ottomans, since the late thirteenth century, and in the case of the Qajars, since 
1779, and were to come to an end in 1924 and 1925 respectively. This chapter will 
discuss the imposition of European rule in the Middle East, the ‘imperial legacy’ of 
the empires which preceded it, and the various stages and forms of resistance to 
colonial rule from the colonised populations until the military* coups of the 1950s. 

New* Political Dispensations in the Nineteenth and Twentieth 
Centuries in the Middle East and North Africa 

Let us begin by making a brief tour d y horizon of the stages of the imposition of 
European colonial control, proceeding from west to cast. In North Africa, France 
invaded and began to conquer Algeria in 1830, conquered Tunisia in 1881 and 
(together with Spain) imposed a protectorate upon Morocco in 1912. All three 
became ‘colonial settler states’, in the sense that a substantial proportion of the 
population (eventually as much as 15-20 per cent in the case of Algeria) were 
Europeans, mostly French (but also Italian) families, who came to live and work in 
North Africa, both on the land and in the cities, some of whose descendants remained 
there until forced out by the independence struggles of the 1950s and early 1960s 
(Prochaska, 1990). The same was true of Libya, albeit on a smaller scale; Libya was 
annexed by* Italy in 1911, and attracted some 1 10,000 Italian settlers in the inter-war 
period, mostly from the impoverished rural south (Segrc, 1974, Anderson, 1986). 

In Egypt, following the rise of a nationalist movement which threatened to chal- 
lenge the British and French administration of the public debt (put in place in 1876), 
British troops invaded in 1882, and occupied the country informally until the 
declaration of a British protectorate on the outbreak of the First World War. 2 
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Although large numbers of foreigners resided in Egypt, they were generally neither 
‘settlers’ nor 'cHant in the French North African sense (since they lived mostly in the 
cities and engaged in commerce or in other service occupations) and most of them were 
not citizens of the occupying power. Thus of the 99,610 foreigners living in Alexandria 
in 1917 (19 per cent of the city’s population of 444,617), 25,393 were Greek and 
17,860 Italian; the British population (including troops) came to 10,658 and the 
French to 8,556 (Ilbert, 1996: II, 757-59). While Britain remained in political control 
of Egypt until and beyond 1914, France owned 40 per cent of the Egyptian public debt 
and about two-thirds of all Egyptian banking and mortgage companies before the First 
World War (Issawi, 1982: 62-71; Saul, 1997; Owen, 2004). 

On the coasts of the Arabian Peninsula, Britain’s concern to keep the route to India 
sale and open led to the signature of a series of treaties, beginning in 1820, with the 
rulers of Bahrain and of the area now roughly corresponding to the United Arab 
Emirates. In 1853 the rulers signed a Perpetual Maritime Truce (hence the ‘Trucial 
States’, as the United Arab Emirates were formerly known). In 1892, largely to 
counter possible French intrusion, Bahrain and the lower Gulf emirates (including, 
at this point, Muscat and TJman) signed further agreements with Britain under which 
they agreed not to grant or dispose of any part of their territories except to Britain, 
and to conduct their foreign relations exclusively through the British government. In 
1899 and 1916 respectively, Kuwait and Qatar, which had not been parties to the 
earlier ‘piracy r ’ treaties, signed similar exclusive agreements with Britain, largely 
because of their rulers’ desire to escape Ottoman and/or Saudi tutelage. To complete 
the picture, Britain annexed Aden in 1839, and turned it into a naval base. ‘Exclusive’ 
treaties were signed with the tribal rulers of the interior, and in 1937 the area was 
divided into the port and its immediate hinterland (Aden Colony) and the more 
remote rural/tribal areas (Aden Protectorate). 

In the ‘Levant’, a form of colonialism of a rather different kind came into being 
after the defeat of the Ottoman empire by Britain and France at the end of the First 
World War. The former Arab Ottoman provinces were assigned to Britain and France 
as mandates from the newly created League of Nations, Britain taking responsibility 
for Iraq, Palestine and Transjordan, and France taking responsibility for Lebanon and 
Syria (Mlouchy and Sluglett, 2004) the mandate system was that the states con- 
cerned should remain under the tutelage of the mandatory power, until such time as 
they were able to ‘stand alone’, a period which, although not specified, was viewed as 
not of indefinite length. In addition, ‘the mandate regimes in the Middle East had the 
specific characteristic, one unusual for a colonial regime, that they took over from a 
relatively strong, relatively modern state - the late Ottoman empire’ (Khalidi in 
Mtouchy and Sluglett, 2004: 696). 

Of the five states, Palestine was unique among its neighbours in that it was a settler 
state, since the text of the Palestine mandate included the terms of the Balfour 
Declaration (1917), in which Britain as mandatory* power undertook to facilitate 
the setting up of a ‘national home for the Jewish people’. In 1922, there were 93,000 
Jews in Palestine and about 700,000 Arabs; in 1936, there were 380,000 Jews and 
983,000 Arabs, and in 1946, about 600,000 Jews and 1.3 million Arabs; thus the 
Jewish population increased from 13 per cent to 31 per cent over a period of twenty- 
four years (McCarthy, 1990). It is probably true to say, at least initially, that Arab 
opposition to Jewish immigration w r as focused at least as much on the Jews’ perceived 
character as European settlers (as in, say, Algeria) as on their religious affiliation. 
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As has been mentioned previously, the rest of the Middle East did not experience 
direct colonial control, although the Ottoman empire’s borrowings from European 
sources, and a mounting trade deficit, led it to declare bankruptcy in 1875. Its 
finances were subsequently managed by the Ottoman Public Debt Administration, 
essentially a committee representing the interests of the European bondholders 
(Blaisdell, 1966). 3 After the collapse of the empire at the end of the First World 
War, and the loss of the Arab provinces, Anatolia was occupied by the armies of the 
victorious Allies (especially France, Greece and Italy), and, under the terms of the 
Treaty of Sevres in August 1920, divided between them and partitioned into inde- 
pendent statelets in Armenia and Kurdistan. However, in the spring of 1920, the 
Ottoman general Mustafa Kcmal took over the leadership of a national resistance 
movement, and set up a provisional government in Ankara. By the autumn of the 
same year the Soviet Union had taken over eastern Armenia, and Turkey had taken 
over western Armenia and Kurdistan, thus nullifying the provisions of the Treaty* of 
Sevres. By 1921-2 Kcmal had extended his authority over most of the rest of 
Anatolia, expelling the Greek occupiers from Izmir, and on 1 November 1922 the 
Grand National Assembly in Ankara inaugurated the Turkish Republic. With some 
later adjustments, the present frontiers of Turkey were agreed upon under the terms 
of the Treaty of Lausanne in July 1923. 

Iran was the object of British and Russian economic and political interest from the 
last decade of the eighteenth century until the signature of the Anglo- Russian 
Entente in 1907, the period of the so-called Great Game (Gillard, 1977). The British 
wanted to control Iran because of its proximity to India; at the same time the Russians 
were expanding their empire in Central Asia and also, or so the British made out, 
intent on gaining access to the warm- water ports on the Persian Gulf. In 1907 Iran 
was divided into British and Russian spheres of influence; both powers had been 
somewhat alarmed by the Constitutional Revolution of 1906-11, although it turned 
out that the people of Iran were obliged to wait rather longer for the end of autocracy* 
than some Iranian intellectuals had envisaged in 1906 (Amanat, 1997; Kcddic, 1999; 
Martin, 1980; Abrahamian, 1982). In addition, oil was discovered in considerable 
quantity in south-western Iran in 1908, and by* 1914 the British government had 
bought a controlling interest in Anglo-Pcrsian, the company responsible for exploit- 
ing it. The country endured a long period of chaos before and during the First World 
War. After the collapse of Tsarist Russia in 1917, Britain resumed its interference in 
Iranian affairs, subsidised the government, tried to reorganise the army, and 
attempted to set up a virtual protectorate in the form of the Anglo-Iranian Agree- 
ment of 1919, which the Iranian parliament refused to ratify*. Eventually, Rcza Khan, 
the head of the Cossack Brigade in Qazvin, with the encouragement of the British 
military* commander in Iran, General Ironside (Keddic, 1981: 87), and with at least 
tacit approval from Ironside’s superiors in London, marched on Teheran in February* 
1921, and obliged Ahmad Shah to accept his nominee as prime minister. In 1923, 
Ahmad Shah Qajar left Iran for Europe, and two years later Rcza Khan manoeuvred 
the Iran parliament into ending the Qajar dynasty and giving him the imperial crown. 

Finally, principally because of their remoteness and lack of major strategic import- 
ance, central Arabia and northern Yemen were never colonised. Both areas were 
intermittently part of the Ottoman empire; the Ottomans attempted to re- impose 
their authority* on Yemen between 1871 and 1918, but the mountainous nature of 
the terrain and the lack of modern communications meant that their impact was fairly 
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minimal. A number of factors (the end of the Ottoman empire, Anglo- Italian rivalry 
in the Red Sea area in the inter-war period, the waning of British power in the Middle 
East alter the Second World War) combined to make the last two imams (Yahya b. 
Muhammad, 1904-48, Ahmad b. Yahya, 1948-62) much more powerful, and able to 
rule over a wider area, than almost any of their predecessors. Ahmad’s rule was 
especially tyrannical, and after his death in September 1962, his son Muhammad al- 
Badr had few supporters left within the country. A coup organised by his Yemeni 
enemies, with Egyptian backing, initiated a civil war which put an end to the imamate 
and (alter many vicissitudes) set up the Yemen Arab Republic in 1970. By this time 
the opposition seems to have concluded that its objectives could not be attained 
through the agency of a revivifying or reforming imam, a solution which the ‘Free 
Yemeni’ movement had considered in the 1940s (Douglas, 1987), and the Zaydi 
imamate, founded by Tarjuman al-Din al-Qasim b. Ibrahim Taba'taba' in 860, came 
to an abrupt end. 

In central Arabia, the fortunes of the Saud family, which had risen and fallen 
throughout the nineteenth century, were boosted by a combination of fortunate 
coincidences. These included the rise to power of the energetic 'Abd al-'Aziz ibn 'Abd 
al- Rahman (Ibn Saud); his capture of Riyadh from the Sa'uds’ principal rivals, the 
Rashids of Hall, in January 1902; growing Ottoman weakness, and Britain’s con- 
comitant desire to avoid a power vacuum in the peninsula. Between 1902 and the 
First World War, Ibn Sa'ud gradually consolidated his position in eastern and central 
Arabia. In February* 1905, the Ottomans appointed Ibn Sa'ud qa'immaqam of 
southern Najd; early in 1906, a raiding party killed his main rival, 'Abd al-'Aziz ibn 
Mu'tib al- Rashid, and largely in consequence, Turkish forces withdrew* from most of 
northern and north-western Najd (al-Qasim) by the end of that year. By 1913 Ibn 
Sa'ud had gained sufficient strength and confidence to expel the Ottoman garrison 
from al-Ahsa; in May 1914 he was recognised by the Ottomans as wali of Najd. With 
the First World War the political situation in the Arabian peninsula changed irrevoc- 
ably in his favour (Leatherdale, 1983: 15, 369-70). 

In December 1915 Ibn Sa'ud signed a treaty with Britain under which he was 
recognised as ruler of ‘Najd, El Hassa, Qatif and JubaiT (no cessions of territory, and 
no economic concessions, to any foreign pow r cr). In return, he agreed, inter alia , to 
‘refrain from all aggression on, or interference with, the territories of Kuwait, Bahrain 
and the Shaikhs of Qatar and the Oman Coast, who are under the protection of the 
British Government’ (Leatherdale, 1983: 372-3). In 1922, the Rashids were finally 
defeated and ousted from Ha’il; at this point Ibn Sa'ud and his followers began to 
look for fresh fields to conquer, both in the cast and in the w*est. As early as May 
1919, one of Ibn Sa'ud’s lieutenants had attacked the camp of 'Abdullah ibn [Sharif] 
Husayn at Turaba (in the Hijaz, about 150 miles from Jidda) and put 'Abdullah to 
flight. Although not immediately obvious at the time, the event in fact marked the 
beginning of a process which culminated with the expulsion of the Hashimite family 
from the Hijaz (and the Arabian peninsula as a whole) in December 1925 and later 
with the formal establishment of the Kingdom of Sa'udi Arabia in 1932 (Sluglctt and 
Farouk-Sluglcn, 1982 ). 4 

In this way, after the enormous watershed represented by the First World War, the 
configuration of the modern Middle East lurched into being. Apart from the changes 
to the borders of Israel in 1948 and 1967, most of the tertitorial dispensations 
created by the time of the Lausanne conference in 1923 arc still with us today. 5 
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Plate 13.1 Sad Zaghlul, anti colonialist Egyptian leader 
Source: © AJI foyer Newspaper, Looicxi 


However, while the states continue, the forms of regime which govern them have 
changed almost beyond recognition, as the result of anti-colonial wars, civil strife, and 
above all of military coups, usually labelled ‘revolutions’, in the 1950s and 1960s. It is 
to the history of the anti-colonial struggle, both real and invented, that we shall now 
turn. 


Nationalism in the Arab Provinces in the Last Decades of 
the Ottoman Empire 


In 1990, Eric Hobsbawm noted that ‘Nationalism requires too much belief in what is 
patently not so’, and went on to quote Renan’s lecture at the Sorbonne in March 
1882, Qu'est-u qut test um nation?: ‘L’oubli, ct jc dirai mcrne I’crrcur historique, 
sont un factcur csscnticl dc la formation d\inc nation, cst e’est ainsi que lc progres dcs 
etudes historiques cst souvent pour la nadonalitc un danger’ (Hobsbaw m, 1990: 12). 
In the ease of the contemporary Arab world, one quite stubbornly held belief in ‘what 
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Plate 13.2 Mustaia Nahhxs, Egyptian Prime Minuter and founder ot the Arab League 
Source: O All lavas Newspaper, London 

is patently not so’ is the notion that, in the immediate aftermath of the First World 
War, British and French imperialism simply replaced four centuries of Ottoman 
imperialism, division and despotism, and that the liberation of the Arahs, which had 
been that people’s primary goal for ‘several generations’, was forcibly postponed for 
another half century or so. That European colonial or quasi-colonial rule retarded, or 
acted as a brake upon, ‘Arab development’ is a proposition that can legitimately be 
postulated, but it is as inaccurate to view the Ottoman empire as ‘just another’ variant 
of imperialism as it is to project the ‘Arab national struggle’ against the Ottomans 
very much further back than the early years of the twentieth century. 

In tact, nationalism took some time to reach the Arab provinces of the Ottoman 
empire. There were two main, interconnected, reasons for this; first it was generally 
the case among the population of that region that identity' was conceived of in 
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religious, rather than ethnic, terms, and second, most of that population was Sunni 
Muslim, the same sect as the Ottoman Turks. Hence notions of* ‘oppressive mle by 
alien rulers’ is anachronistic. Ideas of nationalism and self-determination had indeed 
surfaced in Greece early in the nineteenth century, in parts of [what was then still to 
become, but is now ‘former’!, Yugoslavia, and in the areas which are now Bulgaria 
and Romania, leading to their independence from the empire at various times in the 
nineteenth century (Jelavich, 1983). Of course, south-eastern Europe was predom- 
inantly Orthodox Christian, with a relatively small Muslim population, speaking a 
variety of local languages, which became the languages of the new states. In the 
course of the nineteenth century, the Ottoman government had promulgated a series 
of educational, legal and constitutional reforms, and in addition had tried to create 
something approximating to ‘Ottoman national consciousness’ ( Osmanhhk ), expli- 
ddy extending promises of good government and regular tax assessment, in the 
words of the Hatt-i §erif of Golhanc (3 November 1839) to ‘all our subjects, of 
whatever religion or sect they may be; they shall enjoy them without exception’ 
(Anderson, 1970: 59-65). These promises were not, ultimately, sufficiently attractive 
to preserve or attract the loyalty of the peoples of the Balkans, but it is an interesting 
indication of the official thinking of the time, influenced, certainly, bv mounting 
pressures for change from the European powers. 

There is very little evidence of similar ‘national’ sentiments finding a wide echo in 
the Arab provinces. In fact, the Tanzimat reforms generally had the effect of bolster- 
ing (and also of helping to create) a group with strong tics to Istanbul 6 'Abd al- 
Hamid’s social and religious conservatism, together with the very real advantages that 
the urban notables derived from supporting him, meant that opposition in, for 
instance, Syria, was largely confined to a few radicals and those Salafi ulama for 
whom the sultan’s pan-Islamism was an inadequate substitute for more thorough- 
going Islamic reforms (Commis, 1990). In consequence, when the Committee of 
Union and Progress (CUP) came to pow r er after the Young Turk Revolution in 1908, 
there w r as not all that much support for it in Syria. 

In fact, it w*as only alter the ousting of 'Abd al- Hamid and the counter-coup of 
April 1909 that the CUP’s efforts at Turkification began to lose it most of the 
support which its earlier anti- absolutist ethos might have attracted. Hence in the 
five years between 1909 and 1914, the CUP’s growing tactlessness and apparently 
headlong rush tow r ards the promotion of Turkish rather than Ottoman nationalism 
began to have the effect of making public opinion in Syria increasingly at odds with 
the government in Istanbul (Kayali, 1997). Even so, the principal goal of the leaders 
of the ‘Syrian opposition’ appears to have been to restore a more palatable form of 
Ottomanism, reconstructed, certainly, in the general direction of a greater degree of 
administrative decentralization. With the defeat of the empire in 1918, of course, 
Ottomanism ceased to be an option. Until then, however, ‘the empire, for most 
Muslims and even some Christians, was simply seen as the only remaining political 
force capable of forestalling European colonial ambitions’ (Masters’ 2001: 176). 

From Colonialism to Independence in the States of 
North West Africa 


To sum up, then, with the exception of Iran and Turkey, which were emerging as 
more or less independent states, and of Yemen and ‘Sa'udi Arabia’ whose importance 
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at the time seemed rather limited, the whole of the Middle East and North Africa was 
under British, French, Italian or Spanish control by 1920, with Britain and France as 
the principal imperial pow r ers. In brief, the states of North Africa were generally fairly 
quiescent until after 1945, although the colonial regimes, with their policies of 
widespread confiscation of tribal land for the benefit of a small and often highly 
stratified settler population, were deeply unpopular. In Morocco, the French were 
generally able to contain the movement for national independence which began to 
gain strength in the 1930s (Lc Tour neau, 1962; Julien, 1978), but they precipitated a 
major crisis by exiling the Sultan, Muhammad V, to Madagascar in 1953. As a result, 
the rallying cry of the national movement became the return of the sultan from exile, 
w hich led in its turn to the sultan/king retaining his position as ruler after Morocco’s 
independence in October 19 56. 7 Although the Moroccan monarchy had been able to 
utilise its ‘moral and spiritual capital’ to obtain public support at various times in the 
past, the gradual transformation in the 1950s of the somewhat remote and shadowy 
figure of Muhammad V into a national hero cum charismatic leader, buttressed by 
notions of ‘Islamic legitimacy’ (Munson, 1993; Sluglctt, 2002) is remarkable, espe- 
cially given the Bonapartist tendencies in vogue elsewhere in the Muslim world at the 
time (as exemplified by Bourguiba, Nasser, Musaddiq and Sukarno in the 1950s). 

Habib Bourguiba (1903-2000) took over the leadership of the Tunisian national 
movement after his release from prison in 1936. His neo-Destour party had about 
110,000 members in 1954, and was closely linked with the labour movement. 
Bourguiba was imprisoned again in France between 1938 and 1943, and after the 
war a guerrilla movement was formed which attacked French farms and sealers. 
Probably because France could not take on anti-colonial wars in both Tunisia and 
Algeria at the same time, Tunisian independence was negotiated fairly smoothly in 
April 1955. Unlike its counterpart in Morocco, the Tunisian monarchy had been 
seriously compromised by its links with France, and did not survive independence. 
Bourguiba presided over a republican regime which became increasingly dictatorial 
until his removal in 1987 (Anderson, 1986: 158-77, 231-50). 

Algeria’s road to independence was far rockier than that of the other states of the 
Maghrib, in fact more so than any other state in the region, mainly because of the 
large numbers of French settlers in Algeria and of Algerian workers in France. The 
governments of the Fourth Republic anempted to incorporate Algeria into France, 
which appealed to the settlers but which was vigorously opposed by the great majority 
of the Arab population. In 1954 the Algerian resistance formed the Front t it la 
Liberation National e under the leadership of Ahmed Ben Bella, who was captured 
by the French in 1957 and only released at the end of the war. Some of his colleagues 
subsequently set up an Algerian government in exile in Tunis. The ‘war of national 
liberation’ (Horne, 1977 y which lasted until 1962, and in which between a million 
and a million and a half Algerians, and 27,000 French were killed, was intensely 
divisive, especially as ‘more Algerian Muslims fought as soldiers or harkis on the 
French side than fought in the Algerian army’ (Knapp, 1977: 53). The fundamental 
divisions in Algerian society, especially the ethnic divisions between Arabs and Berbers 
(perhaps 20 per cent of the total population but highly concentrated in certain areas), 
between francophones and arabophones, educated and uneducated, religious and 
secular, have severely afl'ccted Algerian politics since independence. 

In Libya, Italian conquest and pacification between 1911 and 1932 had faced bitter 
resistance, involving major losses of life. However, given the isolated and fragmented 
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future of Libyan society, this general hostility did not produce a nationalist move- 
ment. The country’s liberation was earned out almost accidentally, by the Allied 
armies in 1942; the British entered into a tentative alliance with the Amir Idris al- 
Sanusi, head of the Sanusi order, an Islamic movement somewhat akin to Wahhabism 
in Saudi Arabia, who was brought back from exile in 1944. After several years of 
negotiations, Libya became independent under LTnited Nations auspices cariy in 
1952 and Idris became the new* state’s hereditary ruler. With the rise of Nasser 
shortly afterwards, however, Idtis’ somewhat autocratic and paternalistic style became 
something of an anachronism, and his regime, under w hich the first oil concessions 
were granted and oil struck in 1959, was overthrow™ by a military coup in September 
1969 while he was out of the country (Knapp, 1977: 174-91). 

The Colonial Period in the Masbriq 

In Egypt, Iraq, Lebanon, Syria and Transjordan - the situation in Palestine was of 
course unique - the British and French set up, with varying degrees of alacrity, 
enthusiasm and ‘success’, republics and constitutional monarchies. In all five states, 
a relatively snull group, whom it is convenient, if perhaps harsh, to describe as 
‘collaborators’, 9 participated in administering the country with British or French 
support. In a very limited sense, of course, the Arab states had achieved an important 
part of the goal which the relatively small numbers of ‘Arab nationalists’ had sought 
before and during the First World War, that is, the liberation of their territories from 
Ottoman rule. Of course, those individuals had probably imagined, or at least 
desired, a political order in which British and French tutelage w'ould be very much 
more limited than it actually became. 

In the inter-war period the new political order was widely contested in the Arab 
world. The mandate regimes were generally unpopular, especially in Syria and Pales- 
tine. Britain had invaded southern Iraq at the end of 1914, and continued to occupy 
the country after the war. There was a widespread national rising in the summer of 
1920, which took several months to quell. However, after having largely ‘pacified’ the 
country and having set up a compliant government, the British felt able to make their 
formal withdrawal in 1932, although real independence was not obtained until 1958 
(Sluglctt, 1976; Batatu, 1978). In Lebanon the French were welcomed by the 
Maronites and other Catholic Christians, but by few others, since the ncw r Lebanon 
had been carved out of Syria (Saiibi, 1988; Zamir, 1985, 1997). Thus it was not until 
1936 that Lebanese Sunni politicians reluctantly came to the conclusion that the 
separation between Syria and Lebanon was going to be a permanent if unsatisfactory* 
feature of the political landscape, and joined more fully in Lebanese politics (lohnson, 
1986). In Syria there was a major national rising between 1925 and 1927 which the 
French had considerable difficulty in controlling, although a notable -dominated 
group, al-Kutla al-Wataniyya, emerged as the voice of moderate nationalism, with 
whom, it seemed, the French might be persuaded to woik. Expectations were raised 
in 1936 with the victory of Leon Blum’s Popular Front government in France, 
although negotiations for independence ceased when it fell a year later, and Syria 
remained under French control until 1945 (Khoury, 1987; Thompson, 1999). 

Egypt had been under British tutelage since 1882 and more formally since the 
declaration of the protectorate in 1914, and thus escaped the formal structures of the 
mandate system. After the war a group of Egyptian politicians w'anted to send a 
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delegation ( wafd) to the Paris peace conference under the leadership of Sa’d Zaghlul 
(thereby indicating Egypt’s status as an independent state), and when permission for 
this was refused, there was a widespread national rising. Britain eventually recognised 
a very limited form of Egyptian independence in 1922, under which it retained 
ultimate control over four ‘reserved points’, the security of the communications of 
the British empire, the defence of Egypt, the protection of the interests of minorities 
and foreign powers, and matters relating to the Sudan. The Wafd party under Zaghlul 
and his successor Mustafa Nahhas won an overwhelming victory whenever there were 
tree elections, but was never tree to implement popular demands. An Anglo- Egyptian 
treaty* enabling Egypt to enter the League of Nations as an independent state was 
signed in 1936, but all but the third of the ‘reserved points’ remained, and there was a 
large British military' presence up to and even beyond the moment when Neguib and 
Nasser seized power in 1952 (Botman, 1991). 

The nature of the cul-de-sac in which the British found themselves in Palestine 
soon became uncomfortably dear. There was no obvious way of reconciling Zionist 
and local Arab interests, and the dashes became bloodier with the passage of time 
(Swedenburg, 2003). The Arab leadership was often implicated in the process of 
Zionist expansion, since, of course, all the land that the Zionists acquired before 1948 
was bought, either from absentee landlords, Palestinian notables, or, in the 1930s and 
1940s, from smallholders hit by the world downturn in agricultural prices (Stein, 
1984). In addition, the Palestinian notables were deeply divided among themselves, 
some seeking accommodation with the British, some trying to placate the Zionists, 
and some fiercely rejecting any compromises. After the Second World War, Britain’s 
straitened economic and military' circumstances, 10 growing anti- British activity on the 
part of the Zionists, clear evidence that the LTnited States was not prepared to ‘share 
the burden’ of governing Palestine, and the recommendation, by UNSCOP, the 
United Nations Special Committee on Palestine, for the eventual partition of Pales- 
tine into an Arab state and a Zionist state, brought Britain to announce, early in 
October 1947, that it would withdraw from Palestine in May 1948. After a series of 
military actions in the winter and spring of 1948, the Zionists were sufficiently 
confident of their capacity to resist the armies of the Arab states to declare the state 
of Israel on 15 May, although fighting continued until February’ 1949. As far as the 
Palestinians w r erc concerned, the principal results of the fighting w r erc ‘the destruction 
of [their] society' and the birth of the refugee problem’ (Morris, 2001: 252), in fact 
the creation of some 700,000 refugees, who fled to w hat is now* the West Bank and 
Gaza, Transjordan, Syria and Lebanon. 

Some Characteristics of Middle Eastern Politics in the 
Inter-war Period 

In general, the politics of the region underwent a series of sea changes in the inter-war 
period. In the first place, struggles for autonomy from Istanbul (which had in any case 
been waged neither consistently nor with any particular determination) now* gave way 
to a more broadly based anti-colonial struggle. Secondly, political life underwent a 
complete change of direction, in that the centre of the local political universe 
shifted to the new national capitals. Mosul and Basra now looked towards Baghdad, 
and Aleppo looked towards Damascus, and local notables had to adjust their focus 
and their networks accordingly. Thirdly, the issue of Palestine gradually moved 
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centre-stage in the 1930s, especially after the revolt of 1936-9 (Rubin, 1981). The 
‘anti-colonial struggle’ in the Arab world was temporarily halted by the Second World 
War, in which the Arab states generally supported the Allies, particularly after the 
Soviet Union joined the Allies in 1941. In the decades alter the war the influence of 
France and Britain in the region gradually declined, to be replaced by that of the 
United States and the Soviet Union (Louis, 1984). 

Although Iraq became nominally independent of Britain in 1932 and Egypt in 
1936, and Syria and Lebanon of France in 1945 and 1946, strong economic and 
military ties bound the various states to their former European rulers, especially the 
linkages between Britain and Egypt and Iraq. 11 The constitutional arrangements 
made in Egypt and the mandated territories were based on European models, but it 
was well-known that elections were rigged. Particularly in the Cold War period after 
1945, the imprisonment without trial and torture of political offenders (for the most 
part those suspected of ‘communism’, but also members of Muslim fundamentalist 
groups, particularly in Egypt, where the Society of Muslim Brethren w r as founded in 
1928) were not uncommon. The creation of national armies and wider access to 
education in almost all the states of the Middle East had the effect of creating a new 
and highly influential social group, many of whose members were imbued with 
notions of* social justice and national independence (and, in time, anti-Zionism), 
and who also came to believe that only a revolutionary break with colonialism 
would bring about genuine independence. 

The major exceptions in the region to these ‘colonial’ political structures w’crc of 
course Turkey and Iran. Turkey' became an independent republic, recognised as such 
internationally by the terms of the Treaty’ of Lausanne in 1923. The founder of the 
state, Mustafa Kcmal (Kcmal Atattirk) attempted with some success to create a 
Europcan-styic secular nation-state, a task which was facilitated by Turkey’s relative 
ethnic homogeneity’, 12 largely the result of the expulsion (or massacre) of most of the 
Greek and Armenian bourgeoisie between 1914 and 1924 (Keyder, 1987). Atanirk 
moved the capital to Ankara, abolished the caliphate, banned the fez, and replaced the 
Arabic script of Ottoman Turkish with the Latin alphabet. In addition he inaugurated 
a major programme of state -sponsored economic development, a policy usually 
described as Itatism. The Turkish state was supposedly (and in many way* later 
became) democratic but was in fact ruled by its leader and a one-party structure 
until the elections of 1950, alter which the opposition w’as voted peacefully into 
office. Turkey’s foreign policy in the in ter- war period and the Second World War ‘can 
be characterised as cautious, realistic and generally aimed at the preservation of the 
status quo and the hard-won victory of 1923’ (Zurcher, 1998). Relations with the 
former capitulatory powers (whose subjects had had extra-territorial rights in the 
Ottoman empire) remained somewhat prickly, but relations with the Soviet Union, 
with which Turkey’ shared a border, were generally cordial. Turkey virtually cut itself 
off from its neighbours to the south and cast (Syria and Iraq), erecting tariff barriers 
which completely changed the economics of all three states, which used to trade freely 
with each other as part of a unitary' economic system. A major point of contention 
between Syria and Turkey w r as the sanjaq of Alexandretta, assigned to Syria in 1920 
(and thus part of France’s Syrian mandate). There seems litdc doubt that the Turks 
made strenuous efforts to fabricate a Turkish majority, but as war became increasingly 
imminent and France was anxious not to drive Turkey into the arms of Germany and 
Italy, the area became the Turkish province of Hatay in June 1939. Whether or not as 
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a consequence of this, Turkey remained neutral until 1945, when it symbolically 
declared war on Germany in order to quality itself for membership of the United 
Nations. 

Reza Khan took the throne of Iran in 1925, and created a new dynasty, the Pahlavis, 
which lasted until his son Muhammad Reza Shah’s ouster in 1979 and the foundation 
of the Islamic Republic of Iran (Abrahamian, 1982). In many ways, Reza Shah’s 
policies in the 1920s and 1930s closely resembled those of AtatUrk, both men were 
avid centralisers, keen to modernise their countries through education and industrial- 
isation, and to extend the authority of their state to its lurthest corners. Reza Shah had 
the advantage of being able to rely on small but regular oil revenues, although these 
increased enormously under his son in the 1950s and 1960s. Again, both men were 
autocrats, and in Reza Shah’s case his attempts at secularisation, or rather at making a 
visible separation between ‘church’ and ‘state’, which were continued by his son, ran 
up against a much more determined and more powerful clerical hierarchy than their 
contemporaries in Turkey. Reza Shah’s pro-German leanings were suf ficient to force 
his abdication in 1941 - the Allies w ere anxious to be able to supply their new ally, the 
Soviet Union, through Iran, and would brook no opposition. In 1941 Muhammad 
Reza Shah w r as only tw<cnty-two, and for some time remained in the background. The 
sudden end of autocracy’ produced a flowering of political movements, and later in the 
1940s the Soviet Union took upon itself to support autonomist movements in Azer- 
baijan and Kurdistan. By 1946 the central gov ernment and the army had re-established 
control, but opposition to the regime was widespread. In 1951, a democratically 
elected Prime Minister, Muhammad Musaddiq, announced, to almost universal ac- 
claim within the country, the nationalisation of the Anglo- Iranian Oil Company, which 
had almost inexplicably refused a 50/50 profit-sharing arrangement with the Iranian 
government. 13 Britain announced a worldwide boycott oflranian oil, and the econ- 
omy collapsed. Musaddiq remained popular; the Shah left the country in August 1953, 
but a few w r ecks later Musaddiq was overthrown in a plot masterminded and financed 
by the CIA (Abrahamian, 2001 ). The Shah returned and reintroduced his father’s style 
of modernising autocracy, which worked for some two decades but then gradually 
precipitated his own end. 

During the inter-w’ar period, national movements of varying strength and popu- 
larity* developed in Egypt and the mandated states, though only to a limited extent in 
Transjordan, w hich had a population of less than half a million. 14 These movements 
generally survived beyond the more or less artificial grants of national independence 
to Iraq in 1932, Egypt in 1936, Lebanon in 1945 and Syria in 1946, even until the 
revolutions in Egypt in 1952, Iraq in 1958, and the comparable watershed in Syrian 
politics in 1961. These nationalist movements w r crc generally uncoordinated and 
fragmented, and were only united in the reasonably dear knowledge of what they 
did nvr w*ant, the continuation of the indirect rule of the former colonial power and 
its local agents or assistants. 

Looking at the period between formal independence and the revolutions of the 
1950s, the various components of the national movement in the region between 
Egypt and Iraq (and, to some extent, including the opposition to the Pahlavis in Iran) 
can be divided into five principal, though not watertight, typologies. Going from 
right-wing to left-wing, there w*erc quasi-fascist groupings like Misr al-Fatat in Egypt, 
al-Qumsan al-Hadidiyya in Syria, al-Futuw'wa in Iraq; various manifestations of the 
Arab nationalist movement in Iraq and Syria (Hizb al-Istiqlal in Iraq, the emergent 
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Ba'th Party in Syria); more or less ‘tolerated’ national independence movements like 
the Egyptian Wald and the Syrian al-Kuda al-Wataniyya; social democratic groups like 
lama’at al-Ahali and its successor the National Democratic Party in Iraq and the 
Liberation Movement of Iran, and finally the various communist parties in the region. 
To this should be added the Muslim Brethren in Egypt and its offshoots elsewhere, 
which introduced religion as activist ideology into the political arena. Needless to say, 
some of these groupings were far larger and/or more influential than others, and in 
addition, size, in the sense of numbers of members, was not always correlated with 
influence. 

Alter the Second World War, the fascist or quasi-fascist parties generally dropped 
quietly out of sight, and their former members gravitated towards more palatable 
political organisations. Many were attracted to the new form of Arab nationalism 
which had begun to develop in the 1930s, winch appealed to the glorious Arab past 
and to an Arab world now divided by British and French imperialism vet united by a 
common language and heritage, ideas which owed much to Italian and German ideas 
of the nation which w r crc filtering through to the Middle East at the time. This 
rallying cry of ‘Arab unity’ was first sounded in the early writings of Sati' al-Husri 
(1882-1968) (Chouciri, 2000: 101-24; Tibi, 1981: passim). Of course the idea has 
little historical resonance, since the ‘Arab world’ had not been united under ‘Arab 
rule’ since well before the fall of the ‘Abbasid empire in 1258. As has been mentioned 
already, ethnic, that is Arab, solidarity* had not been a particularly significant political 
force in the Arab world before the revolutions of 1908-9. 

As Director of Education in Iraq in the 1920s and 1930s, Sati' al-Husri was able to 
propagate his views of Arab history through school textbooks, an activity he con- 
tinued in Syria alter his expulsion from Iraq in 1941, and subsequently at the Arab 
League, where he became head of the Institute for Advanced Arab Studies in 1953. In 
general, al-Husri believed in the notion of a unitary Arab nation, and found Renan’s 
view' of the nation as a ‘daily plebiscite’ completely unacceptable. He also rejected 
Marxism for its ‘cosmopolitanism’, and, in spite of his claims to the contrary, was 
profoundly anti- communist all his life. Anti-Marxism and and -communism arc two of 
the hallmarks of pan-Arab nationalism; al-Husri also considered that the fact that the 
various Arab states were at widely differing stages of socio-economic development 
was ultimately irrelevant. Al-Husri was a polemicist, not a scholar, and his woth is ‘less 
important for its philosophical content or its methodology* than for the extraordinary 
influence which it has exerted not only on the intellectual climate in the Arab 
countries, but also on political practice there’ (Tibi, 1981: 124, 132). Al-Husri’s 
oeuvre is not, therefore, a body of thought which needs to inspire a great deal of 
respect, but there is little doubt of the extent and insidiousness of its influence. 
Nasscrism and Ba'thism, and the pan-Arabism of the 1960s and 1970s, closely follow 
the tradition he founded. 

The more ‘conventional’ political opposition movements either became fossilised 
after the Second World War, were co-opted and/or corrupted by the various regimes, 
or otherwise proved incapable of providing viable leadership in the independence 
period. Both the Egyptian Wafd and the Syrian National Bloc ran out of steam in the 
1940s and 1950s, as new generations of leaders with more radical ideologies emerged 
to challenge them (Botman, 1991; (Lutfi al-Sayyid] Marsot, 1977), while Lebanese 
politics remained, and to a remarkable sense still remain, confined within much the 
same confessional parameters as they did in the 1950s (Scale, 1965; Goria, 1986). In 
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the same way, Iraqi cabinets in this period resembled an elaborate game of musical 
chairs, where the friends of so-and-so were more or kss rapidly succeeded by the 
friends of such-and-such (Farouk-Sluglctt and Slugktt, 2003, Batatu, 1978; Khad- 
duri, 1960). 

The social democratic groups did not, on the whole, become corrupt, but since 
they were not operating in a ‘conventional’ democratic environment where the 
opposition could become the government through pariiamentary elections, their 
influence and ideology, though often highly respected and admired, largely remained 
on the margins of everyday politics. Some of their members gradually moved further 
to the left as time went on: 'Abd al-Qadir Isma'il of lamaat al-Ahali became a 
member of the Iraqi Communist Party, and ’Ali Sharfati’s ideological positions in 
the late 1970s were somewhat to the left of those of Mehdi Bazar gan, the leader of 
the Liberation Movement of Iran (Chehabi, 1990: chs. 1-5). 

Some Middle Eastern communist parties exerted an extremely important influence 
during and alter the Second World War, far greater than the number of their members 
might suggest. When the Soviet Union joined the Allies in 1941, communists could 
raise their heads cautiously over the battlements, especially in Iran, where three mem- 
bers of the Tudeh held cabinet posts briefly in 1946. The Iraqi Communist Party was a 
major factor in its country’s politics between the 1940s and its decimation at the hands 
of the Ba'th and the Nasscrists in 1963. The success and appeal of the Syrian Com- 
munist Party was a major reason for the Syrian Ba'th ’s somewhat hasty embrace of, or 
perhaps more accurately desperate plea for, union with Eg>pt in 1958. Of course, no 
Middle Eastern communist party came near to sharing pow r er, let alone wielding it, but 
the notions and language of social and economic reform which the parties introduced 
in the various states w r erc often appropriated, and sometimes put into practice, by their 
nationalist opponents when they came to power. In addition, large numbers of intel- 
lectuals, creative writers and artists embraced some of the ideas and ideals of Marxism- 
Leninism, although the expression of these ideas eventually became less and less 
tolerated under the conditions of the Cold War (Batatu, 1978; Botman, 1988; Bcinin 
and Lockman, 1987; Budciri, 1979; Abrahamian, 1982). 

Finally, no survey of such movements would be complete without reference to the 
ideology of Islamic activism, w hich made its first major appearance on the political 
scene with the foundation of the Muslim Brethren in Egypt in 1928. Although the 
Ottoman and Qajar empires were ‘Muslim institutions’ the relationship between 
‘Islam’ and ‘the state’ was generally limited to the notion that it was the function 
or duty’ of the state to create the political and social backdrop against which the good 
Islamic life should be lived, rather than promulgating, let alone advocating, anything 
w hich might be called Islamic government. There had certainly been movements of 
Islamic rcttewal, in various parts of the Islamic world in the nineteenth century, 
including Indonesia, the Indian sub-continent, west Africa, central Asia, and the 
Arabian peninsula, but these were more concerned with advocating a return to 
what their leaders imagined to be ‘true Islam’ than with an Islamic political pro- 
gramme or an Islamic state. Hasan al- Banna, who founded the Muslim Brethren, was 
born in 1906, and trained as a teacher in Cairo in the late 1920s. He then went to 
Isma'iliyya in the canal zone as a schoolteacher, which he remained for the rest of his 
life, teaching children in the day time and adult literacy classes in the evenings. In 
March 1928, he founded the Muslim Brethren, apparently at the behest of some 
members of his evening classes, poor day-labourers with a keen sense of their own 
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powcrlcssncss and humiliation, and the domination of Egypt by foreigners and their 
local supporters. The movement spread unobtrusively in the late 1920s and early 
1930s, the years of the great world economic depression, which produced immense 
deprivation all over the third world as well as in Europe and North America. In 1932 
al-Banna moved to Cairo, where he established his movement’s headquarters. By the 
time of the outbreak of the Second World War, the Mm became one of the most 
important contestants on the Egyptian political scene, recruiting members not only 
from among the poor and oppressed, but also students and civil servants. Its main 
proposals were the insistence on Islam as a total system, complete unto itself*, and the 
final arbiter of life in all its categories, that is, an Islam formulated from and based on 
the Qur'an and Sunna, applicable to all times and to all places (Mitchell, 1969). After 
the Second World War the movement had a certain success in Syria (Reissner, 1980), 
but although its leaders (Banna was killed in 1949) generally welcomed Nasser and 
supported his programme at the beginning, rifts soon appeared, and after highly 
questionable accusations of involvement in an attempt to assassinate Nasser in Octo- 
ber 1954 (six men were sentenced to death by a kangaroo court in December 1954), 
the Brethren were officially banned. 

It is difficult to draw' a neat line separating the ‘colonial period’ from what followed 
it. In an important sense the colonial period came to an end with the military coups 
which became revolutions in the 1950s, but of course Britain hung on in South 
Yemen until 1967, and, to the rulers’ great chagrin, left what became the United 
Arab Emirates in 1971. Clearly, the structures which the British and French left 
behind in the mandated states were too fragile to survive their departure, and the 
neo- imperialism which followed, with the Soviets and the Americans jockeying for 
position, w r as a completely different, though perhaps equally insidious, form of 
political control. In general, the explosion of world demand for oil in the post-war 
period probably accounts for a large part of the chronic instability of the region, but, 
as I have noted elsewhere, 15 the cold war was especially responsible for encouraging 
the marginalisation of democratic movements, and the rise of religious fanaticism. 
The colonial period was not a happy period in the history of the Middle East, and we 
are still living with some of its less attractive consequences today. 

NOTES 

1 China, Latin America and the Middle East were the main focus ot Britain's informal 
empire*. For a review ot the literature, sec C. M. Turnbull, ’Formal and Informal Empire 
in East Asia*, Peter Sluglctt, ‘Formal and Informal Empire in the Middle East’, and Rory 
Miller, 'Informal Empire in Latin Amcrua*, in Robin W. Winks (cd.), 7 he Oxford History of 
thr British Empire , vxi. 5, Historiography Oxford University Press, Oxford, 1999, pp. 379- 
402, 416-36, and 437-49. 

2 Since Egypt was stall, at least nominally, an Ottoman province, and the Ottomans had sided 
with Germany and Austria-Hungary in 1914. 

3 As mentioned above, Egypt was obliged to submit to a similar regime. 

4 For a stimulating recent analysis of Sa'udi history, sec Madawi Ai-Rasheed, A HisUry of 
Saudi Arabia, Cambridge, Cambridge University Press, 2002. 

5 The major exceptions arc the redrawing of the boundary between Turkey and Syria in 
1939, giving the former *saniak of Alcxandretta' to Turkey, where it now forms the 
province of Hatay, and the merger between the Yemen Arab Republic and the People's 
Democratic Republic of Yemen in 1990. 
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6 ‘The notables were content to accept directives from the imperial capital and dxl their 
utmost to harmonise their aims with those of the dominant power group in Istanbul, 
which now included members of the Damascus elite.* Philip S. Khoury Urban Notables 
and Arab Nationalism: T hr Politics of Damascus I86(bl920 y Cambridge, Cambridge 
University Press, 1983, p. 53. 

7 Spain withdrew hum the northern part of the country at the same time, but maintained, 
and still maintains, its praesulios (Ceuta, Mehlla and Alhucemas); ‘Spanish Sahara* gained 
independence from Spam in 1974. 

8 There is a usciul map of the Algerian Civil War on p. 280 of the Times Atlas of World 
History 4th edn., London, Tunes Hooks, 1993 (which, inexplicably, does not reappear in 
later editions). 

9 For an interesting discussion ot the implications of this word in the colonial context (with 
references to a variety of other colonial situations), see Keith Watenpaugh, ‘Towards a new 
category of colonial theory: colonial cooperation and the Survivors* Bargain. The ease of 
the post-genocide Armenian community ol Syna under French mandate', in Meouchy and 
Slugiett, pp. 597-623. 

10 In 1947, 100,000 British troops were stationed in Palestine, approximately one Bntish 
soldier per eighteen inhabitants, at a cost of £40 million a year. See W. Roger Louis, 
‘Bntish Imperialism and the End of the Palestine Mandate', in W. Roger Louis and Robert 
W. Stookey (cds.), T he End of the Palestine Mandate , Austin, TX, 1986, pp. 19-20. 

1 1 The French departure hum Syria, in circumstances ot considerable rancour, marked a 
truly profound watershed in the relations between the two countries. Although consid- 
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Independence and Nation Building 




Chapter Fourteen 


Zionism and the Palestine Question 

Emma C. Murphy 


Introduction 

Zionism has been a mission-statement for the creation of the state of Israel. Simul- 
taneously it has been the justification for the dispossession of the Palestinian nation. 
In liberating one people from their diaspora, it has provided the logic for the 
creation of another. It has brought both salvation and despair, a historic recovery’ of 
land and a tragic loss. Conventional accounts of the origins of the ‘Palestine problem’ 
attempt to unravel this conundrum through an exploration of Zionism and its impact 
upon Palestine and the Palestinians. While this chapter utilises the same formula for 
establishing a narrative and accompanying critique, it does so with reservation. There 
is always a danger that an assessment of the Palestine question through the lens of the 
march of Zionism alone will reduce the Palestinian peoples, and their history, to 
reactionary or passive victimhood. The reader should const andy be aware of the 
dialectics of two nations and two nationalisms in conflict, rather than understanding 
this as a narrative of the content and consequences of one such national ideology' 
alone. The chapter cannot do full justice in the allotted space to the complexities of 
this interaction but, while staying true to the standard format for assessing Zionism’s 
place in the progression of the Palestine problem, it will try at critical junctures to 
signpost the reader to limitations in the utility of this orthodox approach. 

Even the starting date of our story is a source of controversy'. Those sympathetic to 
the Zionist cause - which at this point we may very loosely define as the belief in the 
necessary transfer of a significant proportion of the world’s Jewish population into 
lands identified with a previous Jewish past and located along the eastern shores of the 
Mediterranean - arc often eager to link the roots of modern Zionism to the histone 
longing of Jews to return to their biblical homeland. That previous existence came to 
an end following their expulsion after the failed Bar Kochba revolt against Roman 
rule in ad 134. A small Jewish community’ remained in Palestine throughout subse- 
quent Persian, Arab, Crusader, Mongol and Ottoman invasions and, though their 
fortunes fluctuated somewhat, they ultimately found themselves numerically limited, 
largely confrned to religious cities and dependent on philanthropic contributions 
from the diaspora. The vast majority' of Jews were to be found outside of the land 
w hich, according to biblical texts, was promised to - and paid for by - the Jew’s. The 
spiritual connection was never lost, however, with a return to Jerusalem being a core 
element of Jewish religious identity. 1 The subsequent centuries of persecution and 
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resulting repeated migrations, ensured that the sense of non- belonging to anywhere 
other than the ‘promised land’ remained a constant in Jewish thought and identity. 
This group sentiment became mythologised and romanticised such that Zionist 
writers like Leonard Stein described it thus: 

Save in a tcv t exceptional eases, it never occurred to them, any more than it occurred to 
their neighbours, that they had a place in the permanent labnc ol the societies among 
which they dwelt. The part they were permitted to play in these societies might, in its 
degree, be useful or even dignified. But through good and c\il days alike, Palestine 
remained the desire of their hearts . 2 


In reality diaspora Jewry understood the ‘promised land’ more as an abstraction than 
a practical programme. Jersualem was a spiritual rather than spatial homeland and the 
anticipation of a physical ‘return’ was limited to the personal piety’ of individuals. 

To start our narrative of Zionism with the biblical origins of a Jewish state and the 
notion of Jewish continuity in the territory of Palestine raises a number of problems. 
Firstly, it elevates a religious text containing an uncorroborated account of the words 
of God, in promising the land to the Jew's, to the status of ‘fact’. Can the Bible be 
taken as a ‘true’ chronicle of events and can the moral weight of one religion 
outweigh the material implications for non-believers? Secondly, this version of 
truth prioritises the experiences of one people over others within the historical 
narration. Non-Jewish populations in Palestine during the period from the creation 
of the diaspora (or indeed pre-dating the Jewish presence there) to the creation of the 
Israeli state, arc afforded no rights and no affinity to the land. They arc observers of, 
or even obstructions to, Jewish history, but have no history of their own that 
recognises their fundamental connections to the land (be they through conquest, 
migration, or simply longevity of residence). 3 This is clearly a nonsense, although one 
perpetuated by the theological domination of study of the area’s ancient history. 

Finally, this starting point, although utilised extensively by political elites in subse- 
quent nation and state-building processes, ignores the essentially secular nature of the 
political ideology' which provided the foundations of the Israeli state in the late 
nineteenth century. The development of Zionism as a modern ideology' was based 
on Jewish self-identification with nationhood rather than faith. Although spiritual, 
literal and sentimental attachments to Palestine were convenient for the purposes of 
identifying a territory' to w'hich the nation could relocate in order to reconstruct itself, 
religious tradition, myth, ritual and symbol was less a substantive element of the base 
than a rhetorical and legitimising aspect of the superstructure for the anticipated 
political entity*. 

The Forerunners of Zionism and the Failed Enlightenment 

Alternative accounts of the history of Zionism begin with efforts to identify* the early 
philosophical roots of the idea of a politically rather than spiritually motivated Jewish 
return to the ‘land of the Hebrew's’, w hich surfaced in the nineteenth century*. 

Around 90 per cent of the worid’s two and a half* million Jews lived in Europe in 
1800, three-quarters of them in Russia and Poland, a part of which had been acquired 
by' Prussia. Conditions for Jewish communities in what we may call cast and w*cst 
diff ered, with varying degrees of discrimination and persecution heaped upon Jewish 
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communities by dominant non- Jewish populations, and with the 14 per cent or so of 
European Jewry living in the west enjoying considerably better conditions than their 
co-religionists in the east. 

The century had started well for them. In 1807 Napoleon (whose oriental adven- 
tures had led him to invite the Jews of North Africa and Asia to rally to his flag) had 
emancipated the Jews of his empire. This came on the tails of the seventeenth- century 
European Enlightenment, which dismissed the dogma of religion in favour of the 
rationalism of science. Although WTiters like Voltaire and Diderot were even more 
despising of the Jewish religious traditionalists than they were of Christianity, the 
Enlightenment brought a new modernity to the public sphere in which individuals 
merited equality', liberal values replaced sectarian intolerance, and the state redefined 
its relations with citizens on the basis of emancipated participation. Jewish intellec- 
tuals were not slow to adjust to the new ideas and a specifically Jewish enlightenment, 
the HaskaJab y 4 which sought to reform Judaism and reconcile it with the new 
modernity', began to take shape. Momentum for change accelerated with the French 
Revolution, as a result of which Jews were admitted to the lull rights ofeitzenship in 
1790, emancipation bringing new possibilities for assimilation. Prussia was soon to 
follow the French lead, with full legal emancipation being achieved by 1812. The 
legacy of the past remained, however, with Jews being disproportionately confined to 
certain professions and remaining socially disadvantaged. Despite the willingness of 
many to abandon the traditional modes of dress and behaviour which had marked 
them out as ‘alien’ in their host countries, they were still considered to have collective 
degenerate characteristics, their religious affiliations were thought to be backwards 
and irrational, and their ethnic exclusivism was deemed unhealthy. While they were to 
be emancipated as individuals, they were still to be rejected as a community'. 

It was not long before many of the concessions to emancipation were clawed back 
by European governments pandering to emerging state-centred nationalisms 
founded on notions of ethnic purity and on the need to mobilise nations behind 
the industrialising state. Ironically, as the western European Jews were seeking 
to assimilate and thereby weakening their own group cohesion, the tides of anti- 
semitism 5 were swelling around them. At the margins of Jewish political society', 
recognition of the limitations of their liberation prompted a number of intellectuals 
to reconsider the benefits of assimilation and to conclude that the future of the Jews 
lay elsewhere. 

Mordccai Manuel Noah suggested in 1825 that an ‘asylum’ be created for all Jews 
in a free and powerful country where they might prepare themselves for the final 
‘restoration to their ancient heritage’. While Noah was writing in America, the 
prominent British Jew, Sir Moses Montcfiorc was pursuing an alternative scheme, 
funding small-scale Jewish colonisation in Palestine, and books and articles were 
being written suggesting that the Jews should seek refuge under an Ottoman ruler 
in Palestine. Non- Jews, like the authors, George Eliot, Sir Walter Scott and Benjamin 
Disraeli as well as prominent personalities of the day such as Edward Ashley (the 
seventh carl of Shaftesbury) and the diplomat, Laurence Oliphant, supported the 
notion of a homeland or safe-haven for Jews, based as much on a proto- Zionist 
Protestant evangelicalism as on a real sympathy with the ongoing misfortunes of the 
Jews. At the time, however, the poverty-stricken and marginal lifestyle of Jews in the 
crumbling Ottoman empire had little appeal for most bourgeois European Jews. 
Proto- Zionist notions of a return to Zion served rather to reinforce European 
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expansionist ambitions in west Asia, with some politicians in Britain, France and 
Germany envisaging versions of a Jewish buffer state between Orient and Occident. 

A more significant contribution to early western European Zionism w r as made by 
the socialist, Moses Hess (1812-75), the author of Rome and Jerusalem , the Last 
Nationality Question, published in 1862. Even in his early works, and unlike many of 
his contemporaries, Hess identified Jews in terms of their nationality rather than their 
religion. Nonetheless, as a people, they were marked out by what he perceived as the 
futility of a dead religion, past its useful life. Time w r as better spent promoting the 
needs of the proletariat in general rather than a minority attached to a futile and 
antiquated code. In 1852, Hess, W'ho had worked with Marx and Engels, retired from 
active politics, and found himself returning to his spiritual roots, once again embra- 
cing his cultural identity. Through his study of natural sciences, and his observations 
of growing racism in western Europe, Hess had come to believe that his epoch would 
be characterised by nationalism. Unlike his fellow' Marxists, he did not sec a future in 
which classes were the principal social formations but rather suppressed nations 
seeking liberation. Having become profoundly conscious of the ingrained nature of 
anti-semitism he argued that the time was ripe for the Jews to seek a new future for 
themselves through the creation of a commonwealth in their historic homeland, 
Palestine. Assimilation was doomed to failure, not only because Jew's would always 
‘remain strangers among the nations' but also because, without access to soil of their 
own, they were by definition a parasitic race. Reform of* Judaism to make it more 
compatible with European cultural preferences was dangerously misleading in its 
assertion that the Jewish and gentile worlds could be reconciled harmoniously within 
Europe, while orthodox religious fanaticism was equally misguided in its failure to 
accept the virtues of modern science. In sum, he advocated a secular, nationalist 
approach to the resolution of the Jewish question, with Palestine being identified as 
the preferred destination. 

While developments in Jewish intellectual thought in western Europe w r crc pro- 
pelled by the philosophical trends of the era, notably nationalism, socialism, Marxism, 
and bourgeois liberalism, their counterparts in Russia and Poland were forced to 
respond to more tangible events which threatened devastation of their communities. 

Tsar Alexander II (1855-81) initiated a short-lived respite for the Jews from their 
forcible confinement to the pale of settlement , 6 their exclusion from urban or profes- 
sional life and their ruthless subjection to taxation. His liberal reforms had enabled 
them to begin moving back into cities, to attend universities and to participate in local 
government. Jewish intellectuals responded with their own, all-too-brief attempt at a 
reformation. They encouraged Jews to move out of the ghettos, to adopt less 
distinctive styles of dress, to participate fully in Russian life, and to embrace the 
sciences and secular studies of Russian educational institutions. This was in sharp 
contrast to intellectual orientations before that time. Exclusion and persecution had 
previously forced Jewish communities to turn inwards upon themselves, to reinforce 
their own internal social fabric with a reliance on tradition and ritual, or - in the case 
of the Hassidim - with religious emotionalism and mysticism. In this repressed and 
fearful world, the orthodox Rabbis had held a particular status as vehicles for the 
perpetuation of an unchanging, untouchable belief, that redemption awuited the Jew's 
if they could only make themselves deserving of it in the eyes of God. The pow'er of 
this promise over the imagination of Russian Jewry was not eroded by the brief period 
of* limited emancipation, and w r as to resurface quickly as the sky began to tall. 
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In 1881, the Tsar was assassinated and his Slavophile son, Alexander III, soon 
turned the forces of both the state and Russian society against ethnic and religious 
minorities, making of the Jews a particular scapegoat for Russian military and eco- 
nomic failures. They were subjected to the infamous May Law's of 1882, whereby 
Alexander appeased the Russian peasants by allowing them to drive Jews off the land, 
to expel them from cities, and to herd them into ghettos. The resulting massacres 
and destruction or seizure of Jewish property, the so-called pogroms of 1881-4 and 
1903-5, brought a premature end to the nascent Jewish enlightenment. 

Instead, eastern European Jews developed alternative strategies for communal 
survival. Large numbers fled the Pale, moving as rcfiigccs into the peripheries of 
western Europe, to the United States or South Affica if that was possible, or - in 
somewhat smaller numbers - to Palestine, comprising the first aliyah , or wave of 
Jewish immigration. It has been estimated that between 1882 and the outbreak of 
the First World War in 1914, some two and a half million Jew’s left Russia and eastern 
Europe. 7 By 1903, some 25,000 of these had reached the shores of Palestine. 

The earliest arrivals were the Bilulm and the Chovcvci Zion, 8 members of small 
localised associations set up in Russian towns and cities. A combination of religious 
orthodox Jews and radical Jewish students, these associations frequently confined 
their activities to teaching classes in Hebrew, gymnastics or self-defence, but they also 
raised funds and provided volunteers for immediate migration to Palestine. The 
impetus for these early colonising efforts had come from the combined responses 
of both rabbinical and secular thinkers to the failure of Russia to accommodate its 
Jewish inhabitants. 

Rabbi Judah Alkalai of Semlin (1788-1878), in his Minhat Yehuda (1845) sug- 
gested that the redemption of the Jews, although ultimately dependent on messianic 
intervention, should be preceded by a physical return of the chosen people to their 
promised land, where they should organise themselves under a representative assem- 
bly. In 1857 he called explicitly for the establishment of a Jewish state. Another rabbi, 
Zwi Hirsch Kalischcr of Posen (1795-1874) also argued in his work, Derishat Zion 
(1862), that the Jews needed to take action to relocate to Palestine, after wfrich God 
would re ward them with their redemption. Through Alkalai and Kalischcr, the 
nationalist spirit of the age (and the Jewish response to anti-Semitism in Europe) 
was harmonised with the teachings of the Hebrew texts, suggesting that Jewish 
identity could be redefined from the passive traditionalism of the ghettos to a more 
active culture that was still within the framework of religious orthodoxy. 

Secularists too began to abandon their belief in the promises of assimilation. In 
1882, Leo Pinsker (1821-91) published Selbstema nzipation ( Autoe mancipation ). 
Originally from an ‘enlightened’ Odessa family, Pinsker had been shocked by first 
the anti-Jewish Odessa Riots in 1871 and later the pogroms which started in 1881. 
Pinsker argued that the Jews would never be treated with respect in Europe because 
they lacked national equality in the form of a state of their own. The only solution lay 
in the establishment of such a national home, although he accorded no particular 
attachment to Palestine as being desirable above other destinations. German and 
West European Jews should take on the challenge of raising funds to enable them- 
selves, but more importantly their poorer and more oppressed Russian counterparts, 
to purchase the homeland. Like Alkalai and Kalischcr, Pinsker was advocating sell- 
help for the Jews; he was identifying their dilemma as a national problem, but he was 
not attempting to resurrect a biblical past. 
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Unfortunately for the enthusiastic but naive settlers they were unprepared for the 
harshness of rural life in Ottoman Palestine, and were frequently overcome by 
malaria, their crops ruined by pests and droughts. Coming from impoverished, 
mostly urban backgrounds, they were under-funded for the enterprise, had few 
agricultural implements, had no experience of handling livestock and found it hard 
to adjust to the climate. The Turkish rulers were suspicious, ultimately banning their 
immigration altogether, and even the old yishuv, the small existing community of 
indigenous Jews, were unwelcoming, believing the newcomers to be threatening for 
relations with the Arab population, to have potentially subversive political notions, 
and to be competitors for European philanthropic contributions. Pinskcr and his 
contemporaries earnestly tried to organise the local Ghovcvci Zion groups into a 
central organisation that could collect funds and mobilise support from Russia and 
Europe, but although they were able to send funds and volunteers to a few small 
outposts near Haifa, Jaffa and in the Galilee, there was little organised response from 
Western Europe and their organisation soon found itself torn apart by the differences 
between the Rabbis’ religious ambitions and Pinskcr’s secularism. 


Theodor Hcrzl and the New Yisljuv 

The idea that the Jews formed a national rather than a religious community, and the 
logic for statehood in Palestine, were thus not new when Theodor Hcrzl (1860- 
1904) w’rotc his own manifesto, Der Judenstaar (The Jewish State . Aft Attempt at a 
Modern Solution of the Jewish Question) in 1896. Herzl had been born into a culturally 
assimilated family in Budapest, moving to Vienna to study law* and then to Paris to 
practise journalism. As a bourgeois European, Hcrzl had internalised much of the 
cultural stereotyping of Jews prevalent in nineteenth -century Vienna - that they were 
‘inferior, cowardly, unmanly, preoccupied with money, bereft of idealism’. 9 He was 
nonetheless increasingly aware of the anti-semitism that was sweeping Austria and 
Germany at the time. In 1891 he covered the trial in Paris of (Captain Alfred Dreyfus, 
a young Jewish army officer accused of treason. Dreyfus was crucified by the rest of 
the press on the basis of his Jewishness - he was labelled a turn-coat and a traitor 
because all Jew's w r erc ultimately so. Although he agreed with his socialist contem- 
poraries that anti-semitism was an anachronism that would ultimately disappear with 
modernisation, events in Europe had shown Hcrzl that progress towards this end was 
too slow. In the meantime, the Jews w'crc being corrupted by their internal exile. The 
ghetto mentality was passive in the face of persecution and dependence on philan- 
thropy, and had weakened the Jew's such that they needed to free themselves from this 
before civil freedoms could be meaningful. 

Hcrzl argued that the means to eradicate anti-semitism was through recognition by 
the Jews that they constituted a nation and that when they lived in their own state they 
would be accepted by other nations instead of being reviled by them as unwelcome 
parasites. Such a state would be supported by the great powers, eager to expel the Jews 
from their midst. Although the basis of statehood was national, religion would play a 
role in that the Jewish faith had bound the community together throughout its history' 
and could provide further cohesive logic. For this reason Palestine w r as a desirable, 
although not the only possible, location. The prospect of a ‘return’ to the ‘promised 
land’ w’ould have a powerful mobilising effect on religious Jews and even secular Jew's 
could not fail to be moved by the potent symbolism this would represent. 
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But above all, the new state was to be founded on liberal, bourgeois and modernist 
principles. His vision of statehood was essentially a recreation of European, industrial 
society; an aristocratic republic (they were not yet ready for democracy), with a 
mutualisdc economy where private property coexisted with the collectivism needed 
to mobilise resources for the good of the community. It would be characterised by 
universal suffrage, free and universal schooling, welfare institutions - a utopia built on 
the capital of western European Jews and the labour of cast Europeans. 

The vision (laid out in a novel entitled Altneulatid , published in 1902) was not 
quite so appealing for the indigenous Arab population of Palestine. Although he 
expressed a concern for their civil and human rights, he nonetheless dismissed their 
own claims to the land in a typically European colonialist manner. The Jewish state 
would be a bastion of civilisation, ‘a portion of the rampart of Europe against Asia’. 
The Jews would bring ‘cleanliness, order and the well-established customs of the 
Occident to this plague -ridden, blighted corner of the Orient’. 10 The inconsistencies 
in his humanist claims and his colonial mentality meant that, ultimately, the presence 
of a native people was only to be resolved by ‘spiriting them across the border’. 

Herd’s ideas may not have been wholly new; but they w'crc promoted at a moment 
in time when the convergence of rising anti-semitism, the acknowledged failures of 
assimilation, and the evolution of new socialist, liberal, nationalist and humanist ideals 
served to make them supremely relevant to alienated and disillusioned Jews across 
Europe. Yet they wxrrc by no means universally popular. 

One of his most notable critics w’as Asher Zvi Ginzberg (1856-1927), also know n 
as Ahad Hdam y an advocate of what became known as cultural Zionism. Ginzbcrg’s 
critique w r as premised on Hcrzl’s total neglect of what, in Ginzbcrg’s view, made the 
Jews Jewish. There was nothing spccilically Jewish about Hcrzl’s proposed state, and 
therefore it would become a state for the Jews rather than a Jewish state. Herat's ideal 
state w f as merely a manifestation of assimilation, having no Hebrew features and 
offering only a sterile material salvation. Having visited Palestine himself a number 
of times, Ginzberg was acutely aware of the existence of* the Arab population and that 
mass Jewish colonisation and statehood could only result in domination over the 
Arabs, hardly a route for the replenishment of the Jewish soul alter generations of 
cultural and spiritual impoverishment. While he supported the concept of a Jewish 
national movement and the relocation of Jews to Palestine, he believed that the 
priority' lay less with statehood than with recovery of a Jewish identity through 
educational, linguistic, literary and professional revivals. Like Hcrzl, Ginzberg was a 
product of western philosophical thought, concerned with the crisis of the diaspora 
but not with religious revivalism. Unlike Hcrzl, he envisaged a peaceful and moral 
accommodation with the Arabs, a modernity in harmony with history and a setde- 
ment that served rather than replaced the diaspora. 

There were also religious objections to Hcrzl’s programme. Orthodox groups like 
Afludat Israd argued that political Zionism denied the Messianic aspect of Jewish 
redemption. Worse, the abandonment of religion as the defining pillar of Jewishness 
was the ultimate act of assimilationist betrayal. For other liberal and reform wings of 
the faith, political Zionism merely replaced segregation via the ghetto with segrega- 
tion via the nation-state. A reformation of Judaism to internalise emancipation and 
modernity; a requisite for successful assimilation, w r as more desirable than further 
isolation from non-Jews. Moreover, univcrsalist goals such as brotherhood, justice, 
truth and peace on earth were fundamental to Jewish spiritual fulfilment, and would 
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be sacrificed in the effort to steal the land away from an existing Palestinian popula- 
tion. The mystical traditions of Hassidism provided yet another thread, suggesting 
that the ‘Jewish question' had a spiritual diagnosis and that a revival of traditional 
Jewish values of pacifism, humanism and spiritual self-awareness would do more to 
repair the damage done to the Jewish body-communal than any political entity. 
Moreover, Jewish colonisation of Palestine could then be pursued in the context of 
peaceful, cooperative relations with the Arabs, and tortured diaspora relations with 
the gentiles could be set on the path to recovery. 

Cultural and spiritual Zionism, as well as religious opposition to Herd, reflected 
eastern European philosophical traditions. There w r as no dispute that a Jewish prob- 
lem existed, the debate revolved around determining the nature of the connections 
between Jew's and the importance of sovereign control to the Jews’ ability to deter- 
mine their own destiny. 

Yet not all religious figures were opposed to Zionism. Rabbi Avraham Yitzhak 
Kook (1865-1935) emerged as the key figure in accommodating secular political 
Zionism and Orthodox Judaism when he argued in his teaching that political Zion- 
ism was an instrument of God and a part of the Messianic redemption of the Jews. It 
may have been secular in orientation but it was nonetheless inadvertently part of a 
greater divine plan. Kook believed that the political Zionists w r erc the bearers of great 
energies whose practical activities ultimately served a spiritual purpose in preparing 
the way for the Messiah to restore Zion. Jewish statehood in Palestine, or the 
recovery of the land from the gentiles, would fulfil prophecy and should be encour- 
aged and facilitated, the indigenous Arab population playing litdc part in his pro- 
gramme for the future. 

A final major response to Hcrzl came from the socialist and Marxist intellectuals, 
who understood both the problem and the solution in materialist terms. Russian 
Marxists, most notably those in the Jewish Workers Association (the Bund) rejected 
their traditional Jewish culture and embraced instead the notion of universal redemp- 
tion in the form of the rise to power of the proletariat. Hcrzl’s political Zionism was 
to them a reactionary nationalist endeavour, thrusting Jews further into isolation and 
leaving them marginal to the histotical forces of progress. In an attempt to reconcile 
classical Marxism and Zionism, Ber Borochov (1881-1917) argued in The National 
Question and the Class Struggle ( 1905) and Our Platform ( 1906) that, while Marxism 
was correct in identifying any form of nationalism as part of the superstructure of 
oppression by ruling classes, the oppression of whole nations by others created 
abnormal conditions under which the struggle for national freedom had to precede 
the broader class struggle. He advocated national emigration to Palestine as a means 
of establishing an independent Jewish economic order within which a Jewish prole- 
tariat could pursue the social revolution unfettered by adverse national conditions. 

Not all Jewish socialists were comfortable with these ideas. Indeed a more prag- 
matic trend. Labour Zionism, fuelled the second aliyah of 1904-14, the foremost 
advocate being A. D. Gordon (1856-1922). Labour Zionists merged the populism 
and romanticism of Russian literary figures like Tolstoy with the socialist faith in 
productive labour, arguing that only a return to ownership of, and physical labour on, 
the land itself* would redeem the Jewish people. Manual labour (which had so 
often been denied them) was essential for Jews to restore their individual and 
collective self-esteem, making them self-reliant, expunging bourgeois affectations 
and founding a Jewish economic infrastructure that would support the community. 
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Plate 14.1 Yassu Arafat, leader of the PLO and President of the Palestinian National 
Authority (d. 2004) 

Source: C All lay* t Newspaper, Ixmdoo 


Zionism was not just about political and economic transformation, but also about a 
psychological revolution which would undo the damage of centuries of exile, disper- 
sal and dependence. 

As long as Zionism remained a philosophical discourse, rather than a practical 
programme for colonisation, Palestine featured only marginally in its vision. Narra- 
tives of the development of Zionism which examine only the development of this 
discourse, neglect the importance of events within Palestine itself. The decline of the 
Ottoman economy, the introduction of land law’s which fuelled rural landlessness and 
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chronic peasant indebtedness, changes in social structures resulting from the Tanzimat 
reforms, and the encroachment of a European capitalist mode of production - all 
served to weaken the resistance of the region to subsequent colonisation and arc 
equally deserving of detailed consideration in locating the roots of the Aral>-Isracli 
conflict and the role that Zionism was to play within it. The period witnessed the 
emergence of an educated, urban Palestinian middle class, allied with traditional 
ruling families but sufficiently ‘modernised’ to respond to Turkish nationalism within 
the empire with a nascent home-grown Palestinian variety, linked in to, but not 
wholly convergent with, broader Arab nationalism. Representation in an Ottoman 
parliament, and the introduction of print -capitalism which favoured wider political 
discussion, inspired a distinct Palestinian identity which has usually been conveniently 
ignored in orthodox Zionist narratives which seek to argue the absence of a strong, 
competing claim to the land of Palestine. 


Internationalists versus Pragmatists in the Yisbuv 

The first forty years of the twentieth century witnessed the transformation of Zionism 
from a philosophical discourse to a practical programme for the colonisation of 
Palestine. The second, third and fourth aliyahs brought 30,000 (1904-14), 37,000 
(1919-23) and 70,000 (1924-8) new Jewish immigrants respectively. By 1929 the 
Jewish population of Palestine had risen to 154,000. By far the greatest proportion 
of new' immigrants came from Russia, Poland and Eastern Europe. Together they 
contributed the Labour Zionist elite which was to dominate the yidmv and later 
Israeli politics until 1977. Yet successful relocation to Palestine did not mean that the 
Jewish community enjoyed either internal harmony or peaceful relations with the 
indigenous Palestinian population. 

Palestine at the time was experiencing still more upheaval. The First World War had 
provided Britain with the opportunity’ to occupy Palestine and, despite promises made 
to return it to independent Arab ownership, 12 at the end of the war this occupation was 
formalised through the award in 1922 of a League of Nations Mandate. The terms of 
the Mandate made specific reference to the Balfour Declaration, a letter sent by the 
then British Foreign Secretary to the leading British Zionist, Lord Rothschild on 2 
November 1917, which publicly confirmed that Btitain ‘viewed with favour’ the 
establishment in Palestine of a Jewish national home. In the letter itself, the Palestinian 
population was referred to only as ‘non- Jewish communities’ and only in terms of their 
civil and religious rights. In short, they were not a national entity’ in the eyes of the new’ 
rulers of Palestine and had no rights as such that might supersede the rights of any* 
actual or potential immigrant communities. 

British rule, which lasted until 1948, w*as subsequently characterised by the strug- 
gle to reconcile the need for orderly administration of its acquisition with the 
destabilising impact of large-scale Jewish immigration. Following the publication of 
Hcrzl’s manifesto, European Jewry had rapidly organised itself under a World Zionist 
Organisation (WZO), with a Jewish Colonial Trust and Jewish National Fund being 
established to raise funds for this immigration and settlement. Now a new Jewish 
Agency was established to coordinate with the British and with the existing yisbuv 
community* in Palestine. While the shell-shocked Palestinians were still coming to 
terms with the British betrayal and the loss of traditional Ottoman diplomatic 
networks, the Zionist leadership w*as busy using the umbrella of British rule to shelter 
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burgeoning colonics and facilitate the development of pre- state institutions. Al- 
though the Palestinians grew increasingly hostile to the grossing Jewish presence, 
there was little they could do to prevent it. A divided and ineffective leadership of 
absentee landlord notables, out of touch with the grassroots and unable to coordinate 
their relations with the British, did little to promote the interests of* the peasantry. 
Rural impoverishment and illiteracy meant that Palestinian agriculture was unable to 
compete with the modern technologies introduced by the Zionists, and the fragile 
local industrial base was under- capitalised and not sufficiently export -oriented to 
attract British contracts. While Britain did introduce some infrastructural, educational 
and welfare improvements to the benefit of the Palestinians, they paid for these out of 
intensive taxation which further eroded the economic capacity of the Arabs. 

The growing tensions between communities soon erupted into spasms of violence. 
In 1929 a dispute over Jewish access to the Western Wall ignited into a wave of riots 
that spread across the country and in which 133 Jews and 116 Arabs were killed. 
Subsequent efforts to redefine British rule in recognition of Palestinian fears of 
spiralling Jewish immigration and land purchases restricted Jewish immigration, 
drawing the fury of Zionist leaders at a time when events in Europe were creating 
new momentum for the relocation of Jew's to Palestine. Adolf Hitler’s rise to power in 
Germany coincided with new American and British restrictions on Jewish immigra- 
tion from increasingly anti-Jewish Europe. Consequently, and despite British efforts 
to limit immigration, by 1936 the Jewish population in Palestine had risen to 
370,483 out of a total population of 1,336,518. 

In April 1936 the first Arab uprising began, a spontaneous swelling of resistance 
against British rule which began in the villages but which w r as later hijacked by the 
Palestinian leadership. The British response was harsh. Massive deployments of troops 
and a ruthless policy of arrests, executions and expulsions meant that by 1939 the 
uprising had been quelled, the peasantry disarmed and the leadership either exiled or 
killed. British policy subsequently sought once again to restrict Jewish immigration 
and to reassure the Arabs of their ultimate independence, concerned that wider Arab 
hostility on its colonial periphery w'ould ill serve British interests as war in Europe 
loomed. 

During the Mandate years, political Zionism did not remained unchanged. The 
experiences of organising and implementing large-scale immigration and the con- 
struction of a new Jewish community' in Palestine, had created something of a rift 
between the leadership of the WZO - which continued to seek international endorse- 
ment for statehood - and elements of the new yishttv leadership which favoured 
practical settlement as the means to effectively establishing facts on the ground. 
The rift found its most painful expression in the form of a right-wing Russian orator 
and writer, Vladimir Zc r cv Jabotinsky (1880-1940). Since the issuance of the Balfour 
Declaration in 1917, the president of the WZO, Dr Chaim Weizmann, had argued 
strongly that the Zionists’ interests were best served through the patronage of the 
British government, to the extent that he was at times prepared to delay the imple- 
mentation of Zionist ideals in order to accommodate British strategic interests. 
Jabotinsky argued that it would be better to declare openly the desire for statehood 
and prepare for it through the creation of a strong Jewish army in Palestine. In 1925 
Jabotinsky formed his ow f n maximalist political party (Zahar) which sought Jewish 
majority' rule over a territory to include both Palestine and w'hat was then Transjor- 
dan. Inspired by a national socialism ironically not too dissimilar to that emerging in 
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Europe, he advocated direct military action to achieve these objectives, as well as a 
fatherland -type society based on discipline, adherence to a great leader, the notion of 
Jewish racial superiority, corporate political economy and aesthetic militarism. In his 
version of the Zionist state, the indigenous Palestinian Arabs would have equal rights 
as individuals but no rights as a national or cultural collective. From 1934, Jabotin- 
sky’s so-called Revisionists began to advocate a polity of non -cooperation with the 
British, a policy which brought them into opposition with the yishuv leadership. 

The left-wing yishuv leadership were themselves divided between those who saw 
their late as being linked to the broader forces of international communism and those 
who desired a more location-specific and practical brand of socialism. The former 
gathered themselves into a political party called PoaUi Zion (Workers of Zion), 
considering themselves primarily a working-class Marxist body seeking political au- 
tonomy for the Jewish people in Palestine. The non- Marxist Labour Zionists formed 
Hap&tl Haizair , an alternative party which focused on practical aspects of colonisa- 
tion such as Hebrew Labour (the notion that Jews should live off the fruits of their 
ow n labour, refusing to exploit the labour of others and therefore redeeming them- 
selves through manual work and self-sufficiency). 

The White Paper of 1938, which was considered by the Zionists to be a funda- 
mental betrayal of their cause by the British government, inadvertendy triggered a 
further development in Zionist logic. Yishuv leaders like David Ben Gurion aban- 
doned their belief that Britain would provide the necessary sheltering umbrella while 
the Zionists established their nascent state. Instead, they re -focused their attentions 
on the United States of America, exhorting the American Zionist Emergency Council 
and associated American Zionists to exert pressure on the US government to take on 
that role. 

American support was indeed to be forthcoming, although it w*as the horror of the 
European Holocaust that was ultimately to propel American political elites to sec 
virtue in the Zionist cause. The persecution, expulsion and clinically ruthless exter- 
mination of Jews on an unprecedented scale virtually eradicated the traditional Jewish 
communities of Europe. 14 The end of the war saw 250,000 displaced European Jew's 
residing in temporary refugee camps, many of whom were understandably unwilling 
to return to their countries of origin. The Holocaust, or Shoah, had provided them 
with the final evidence that assimilation was an impossible dream in the face of 
immutable European anti-semitism. Even when the exiles had little knowledge of 
Palestine, far less ambition to emigrate there, the Zionist networks were busy spread- 
ing the word of a ‘land without a people for a people without a land’. As fast as they 
recruited potential immigrants, they utilised wartime smuggling and resistance net- 
works to ship them to Palestine on every boat they could muster, breaking through a 
British naval blockade set up by a greatly weakened Britain desperate to maintain 
political stability* in post-war Palestine. The United States’ administration, unwilling 
to accept large-scale immigration of the refugees into its own heartland and eager to 
appease domestic Jewish voters, also attempted to pressure the British into casing 
restrictions on Jewish immigration. Despite coming to power with a distinctly pro- 
Zionist manifesto, the new Labour government was unable to reconcile the compet- 
ing demands of the yishuv and its American ally on the one hand, and Palestinian 
nationalists demanding the fulfilment of British promises for independence on the 
other. The British sought to repress Zionist efforts to bypass their authority* by first 
interning and then expelling unapproved immigrants. In response, the yishuv leader- 
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ship began to actively work against the British forces in Palestine, sinking British naval 
ships that attempted to blockade immigrant boats, attacking British troops guarding 
internment camps in Palestine, and cooperating with the revisionist Zohar 
groups which had by now reformed into paramilitary groups, notably the Irgun 
ZVai Lc'umi (National Military Organisation) and an otlshoot, the so-called ‘Stern 
Gang’. In February 1947, the British government decided it could no longer carry 
the human, financial and political costs of continuing to station 80,000 troops in 
Palestine. The entire problem was referred to the United Nations, which subse- 
quently established a Special Committee of eleven members, 15 spent five weeks in 
Palestine, and was feted by the yishuv leadership but virtually ignored by their 
Palestinian rivals. UNSCOP finished its report at the end of August 1947, recom- 
mending by a majority of seven members to three (with one abstention) that Palestine 
be partitioned into two states, one Arab and one Jewish, joined through economic 
union and with a separate Jerusalcm-Bcthlchcm enclave coming under international 
supervision. 

The Zionists generally favoured the report, since it offered them both statehood 
and unlimited immigration. Their reservations revolved around the impracticality of 
the proposed territorial divisions and the assumption that their stronger economy 
would subsidise the weaker Arab economy. The Palestinian Arabs rejected the pro- 
posals out of hand. The Jews of the yishuv comprised 31 per cent of the population of 
Palestine and owned less then 7 per cent of the land, yet the plan allocated to them 55 
per cent of the territory’, on which 45 per cent of Palestinian Arabs lived and worked. 
The Palestinians, by contrast, constituted 69 per cent of the population but would 
receive only 45 per cent of the land. The distribution itself was bizarre to say the least, 
with each national community’ receiving three chunks of land, connected only at 
narrow points and denying cither state real territorial viability. The United Nations 
General Assembly nonetheless endorsed the partition on 29 November 1947 with 
Resolution 181 on the Future Government of Palestine. 

The British announced their intention to leave Palestine in May 1948, leaving the 
Zionist and Arab communities to determine their own responses to the UN vote. The 
result w r as a frantic scramble to retrieve ‘the key* from under the door mat’ before the 
other party. And thus w r c enter perhaps the most disputed narrative of all, the w r ar for 
the control of Palestine. 

The orthodox Zionist version of the events of this period rotates around the Arab 
refiisal to accept even the principle of partition. This Arab ‘intransigence’ w r as com- 
pounded by the decision of the Arab armies to sweep into Palestine as the Mandate 
expired, attacking the ficdgcling Jewish state with vastly superior forces. The new 
state fought heroically and ultimately successfully to repel the onslaught. The Pales- 
tinian Arabs, in contrast, cither as a result of exhortations from their leaders to dear 
the battlefield or out of cowardice, fled their homes and became displaced refugees in 
wider Arab lands. Either way, their departure signified their loose attachment to the 
land, w hile the brave, Davidian stand of the Jews against the Arab Goliath indicated 
both their greater moral authority and the legitimacy' of their claims to the soil. 

Arab historians have argued that this is a largely fictional interpretation of events, 
recorded by partisan military’ and political figures with a vested interest in creating a 
glorious national myth to disguise an original sin. They argue that the Zionists used 
their superior military training and equipment, the result of both British support for 
the yishuv and simultaneous disarming of the Palestinians, to launch unprovoked 
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attacks on Palestinian Arab areas that fell cither within those areas allocated by the 
partition plan to the Jews, or within contiguous areas that would be needed to 
reinforce the territorial integrity of a new Jewish state. The actions took advantage 
of British protection in the final months of the Mandate and included the deliberate 
and violent expulsion of Palestinian Arab populations to prevent the emergence of a 
filth column behind lines. When the Arab armies did finally attack, they were ill 
equipped, poorly trained, and uncoordinated, each working to its own political 
agenda and betrayed by King Abdullah of Transjordan who had reached a secret 
agreement with the Zionists for the caning up of Palestine. Zionist scholars point out 
that the Arab version lacks official documentation to support all its claims and relics 
heavily on the testimony of the ‘victims’ who have a vested interest in excusing their 
departure from Palestine. 

In the 1980s a third narrative began to emerge, based on archival material newly- 
released in Israel. The authors of this body of work, the so-called Israeli revisionist 
historiographers, 16 argued that many of the claims of the orthodox Zionist narrative 
were spurious, but equally that not all the arguments of the Palestinians held water. 
The critical re-examination of the founding history of Israel sought to acknowledge 
the wrongs done to the native inhabitants while locating them within an objective 
evaluation of a state -building process. Some of the refugees had indeed been volun- 
tary economic migrants, while others had been swept before Zionist paramilitaries in 
a deliberate effort to clear the land for purposes of military necessity. Atrocities had 
been committed by both sides, the capabilities of the invading Arab forces had been 
far lower than Zionists w-ould have us believe, Abdullah had indeed colluded with the 
Zionist leadership and the Zionist narrative had been polished up and sanitised for 
the purposes of nation- building. 

There can be no argument, whichever narrative one ultimately plumps for, about 
the end-product of this brief but critical period in Palestine’s history. Fighting broke 
out between the two communities as soon as the British announced their imminent 
departure, one result of which was the mass uprooting of a large part of the indigen- 
ous Palestinian population. On 14 May 1948, the State of Israel was declared to be in 
existence, some eight hours before the British finally took their leave of Palestine. 
Arab armies from Egypt, Syria, Lebanon, Transjordan and Iraq moved in and what 
had been an inter-communal struggle, only barely contained by British forces under 
attack from both national groups, became all-out inter-state warfare. Almost a year 
later the Israeli forces had managed to repel the Arab attacks and secure borders 
around some 77 per cent of Mandate Palestine, the rest falling under either Egyptian 
(the Gaza Strip) or Transjordanian (East Jerusalem and the West Bank) administra- 
tions. Some 360 Palestinian villages and 14 towns that fell within the new- Israeli state 
had been destroyed and 85 per cent of the Palestinians living in those areas had either 
been expelled or had tied. There were now* some 726,000 Palestinian refugees living 
either in neighbouring Arab states or in areas of Palestine still under Arab control. 
The Jewish state w-as a confirmed fact and the first major ambition of the Zionist 
movement had been accomplished. 


Liberation Ideology or Colonialism? 

While Israelis w r ere celebrating independence, the Palestinians were mourning over al 
nakhba - the catastrophe. The subsequent efforts of the two sides and their sympa- 
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thisers outside Israel and Palestine to comprehend the dimensions of what had 
happened resulted in two very’ different perspectives. 

For Zionists, the achievement of statehood and Jewish sovereignty was the con- 
clusion to the struggle for liberation that had its roots variously (depending on the 
particular Zionist philosophical tradition) in the enforced exile of the Roman era, the 
ghettos of central Europe, or the failures of efforts to assimilate into post-Enlight- 
enment European society. Britain, from being a necessary sponsor of the Zionist 
cause, had become its imperialist oppressor and as Jews had redeemed themselves 
spiritually through the labours of the yishuv era, so they now* liberated themselves 
politically from the yoke of imposed rule. Zionism became the ideology' of liberation, 
the battle to transform the yidmp into a sovereign state being a war of independence 
for a nation, the identity of which is defined within, and by, Zionism itself. 

To the Palestinians, to the wider Arab world, and to the leftist supporters of 
national liberation struggles in the post-colonial w'orid, the creation of Israel was a 
manifestation of the opposite: a successful European colonisation of someone else’s 
lands, sanctioned and supported by first the old imperialists (Britain and France) and 
now r the new world pow r er (the United States). The colonialist paradigm argued that 
the Israelis were no different from ocher European colonists, depending for their 
initial relocation upon (British) military occupation power, justifying their settlement 
on rcligio-civilisatory grounds, asserting their racial superiority over the indigenous 
peoples and exhibiting a common colonial mentality' that stressed differentiated 
political rights. Territoriality' and links to the land were crucial - access to the land 
was not enough; rather, they sought exclusive rights to this and other natural 
resources. The desire to break free of* the mother-country*, and the effort to expel 
rather than exploit the native population, arc evidence of a particular colonial setder 
model, similar to that evidenced in South Africa, Australia, the United States and 
Algeria, and while the settlers might have inidally paid, perhaps even over the odds, 
for the land they setded, they ultimately resorted to a violent expropriation and the 
wholesale political subordination of the remaining indigenous population . 1 7 From 
this perspective, Zionism should be understood as a fundamentally racist ideology 
w hich has justified the dispossession of one nation on the grounds of the superior 
moral, cultural and political claims of another. 

The Zionist counter-arguments came from a number of quarters: one school of 
thought argued that the yisbuv era was characterised by a duality of economic, 
political and social entities. The separation of the two national groups was not solely 
spatial, but was a result of the progressiv e and utopian aspects of Zionism that sought 
self- redemption rather than inter- communal exploitation. Ideology and leadership 
were the most significant factors in defining the relationship between the communi- 
ties, suggesting that tensions between them were less a result of competition over 
resources than a cultural resistance to the ideals of the Jewish society by its wider 
environment. This argument has been undermined in recent years by a number of 
studies that have highlighted the nature and scope of the interaction between 
the communities, demonstratim* a level of economic interdependence and political 
engagement hitherto ignored . 1 

A second school argues that Zionist settlement was fundamentally progressive. The 
concept of Hebrew Labour specifically abhorred the exploitation of non -Jews for 
Jewish profit. Land w r as purchased, often at grossly inflated prices, from Palestinian 
landlords who had themselves been ruthless and who had done nothing to develop 
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either the quality of the land or the technology that could be used to enhance its 
productivity. Zionist setders reclaimed uncultivated lands, making the infertile fertile 
and thereby gaining the normative advantage. While left-wing advocates of the 
colonial paradigm argue that Zionist settlement was in fact a capitalist encroachment 
on a pre-capitalist mode of production (and that Zionism was therefore the ideo- 
logical superstructure for the exploitation of the periphery by the metropol), this 
school argues back that Zionism was a collectivist ideology which favoured the 
utilisation of private funds for public ends and which directed capital from the 
diaspora into Palestine rather than channelling profits back out. 

Pcihaps the most controversial of the claims of the colonialist school is the 
assertion that Zionism equates with racism. This argument achieved international 
sanction when the United Nations General Assembly passed Resolution 3379 on 
10 November 1975. The resolution specifically determined that Zionism is a form of 
racism and racial discrimination. The UN resolution was viewed by Israel and its 
supporters as a politically motivated and essentially anti-semitic move, orchestrated by 
the Arab states. The supporters of the resolution pointed to the inequality of treat- 
ment of Jew's and non- Jews in Israeli state laws, most notably in the Law of Return, 
which grants every Jew in the world the right to settle in Israel while the Palestinian 
refugees of 1948 and their descendants arc permanently excluded from return. The 
comparison with the apartheid regime in South Africa was readily made. Even Israeli 
democracy, so prized by American advocates of the notion of the Israeli democratic 
outpost in a sea of authoritarian Arab regimes, was viewed as an ethnic democracy, 
reserved for one ethnic group but denied another. 19 As if to prove the politically 
opportunistic dynamics behind the resolution through repetition, it was ultimately 
revoked by the UNGA in 1991 as an international contribution to fostering a creative 
environment for renewed peace-making between Israel and the Arab world. 

The colonial paradigm has metamorphosed in recent years as some Israeli scholars 
have accommodated the conceptual parameters while rejecting the normative impli- 
cations. The sociologist, Baruch Kimmerling, has argued that Israel was indeed an 
immigrant -settler society*, whose ‘low frontier ity’ (the limited spatial aspects of the 
colonics) meant that the yishuv and subsequently Israeli society developed specific 
characteiistics such as collectivism, nationalised land ownership, Hebrew labour 
cxclusivism, coercive expropriation of land after 1948 and an ideological focus on 
the right to the land. While acknowledging that the state w*as founded by immigrant 
colonisers, he is not delegitimising their efforts or implying that retrospective justice 
needs to be done to the indigenous peoples, merely identifying the origins and 
determining characteristics of the polity. 

All the narratives and analyses provided above of the yishuv and Mandate eras in 
Palestine, can be faulted on the grounds that Palestine’s history has been subverted 
into a backdrop for the Zionist enterprise and that Palestinians have been located 
through their responses to that enterprise rather than the independent social, eco- 
nomic and political developments wftich contextualised their ow*n history*. A more 
robust narrative might examine the development of Palestinian identity and social 
evolution as part of the wider colonial experience, as one corner of a rapidly trans- 
forming Arab region, or even as a consequence of the articulation of the capitalist 
mode of production with a pre-capitalist environment. Such approaches deny the 
uniqueness of Zionism and arc thus unacceptable to its advocates, but they offer a 
fairer deal to Palestinians in terms of the story’s narration. 
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Similarly, one can argue that the focus on the Holocaust as the catalyst for 
international support for the transformation of the yishur from community* to state, 
directly or indirectly connects the persecution of the Jews in Europe to the legitimacy' 
of the Israeli state. As Michael Prior has pointed out: ‘One of the features of the Sb&ab 
as an afolqgu i is that no attention is paid to the cost to the Palestinians.’ The Zionist 
movement was established some fifty years before the Shoah and cannot therefore 
claim its legitimacy retrospectively. Moreover, the so-called ‘Holocaust Theology’ 
which demands that the perceived needs of Jews be considered as moral absolutes as a 
consequence of the uniqueness of their suffering, relegates the Palestinians to the 
level of sub-humans who arc relevant only as far as they pose a threat or impediment 
to the satisfaction of those needs. 20 

Zionism Matures with Statehood 

Once the Israeli state had been officially declared ‘open for business’, Zionism had to 
be refocused onto the primary missions of the new state, notably the facilitation and 
management of rapid immigration to build up the human resources of the state and 
consolidate its role as the epicentre of Jewish nation- building in all its forms. The 
nationalist component of Zionism was to take precedence over the liberationist 
element, construction over redemption. 

The role played by David Ben Gurion, the first prime minister of Israel, has to be 
acknowledged here. Ben Gurion’s roots were in the Marxist wing of Zionism, but 
once statehood had been achieved he all but abandoned his commitment to this 
ideological sub-culture in favour of the construction of a national political religion, 
mamlachtiur, or etatism. Ben Gurion was convinced that the various geographically 
derived cultures of the diaspora had to be harmonised into a single, Israeli, socio- 
political culture. Of course, this new Israeli culture was to be a repackaged version of 
Ben Gurion’s, and his yishuv contemporaries’, own European civilisational identifica- 
tion, although he was clear that the communal characteristics fostered by diaspora life 
per se included some degenerative traits which needed to be jettisoned. Mamlachtiut 
was premised on the notion of a shared national consensus over objectives. Particu- 
laristic diversity was to be avoided or at least not institutionalised. Democracy was 
good, but party politics should not be allowed to interfere with national leadership. 
Collective responsibility* and broad government coalitions ensured inclusion rather 
than exclusion of as many interest groups as possible, but national leadership was to 
fall to the hands of chosen (rather than elected) prot6g6s whose loyalty' was less to 
political party bases and more to the person and ideals of Ben Gurion himself. The 
purpose was clear - to build up the political and institutional infrastructure, the 
economic base, and the ideological superstructure of the state. It would be an over- 
statement to argue that in becoming the official ideology' of a nation-state under 
construction, Zionism lost its own internal diversity' and even self-conflict. But it is 
fair to say that a new*, predominant and largely consensus- driven nationalism arose out 
of the process. 21 

This consensus lasted throughout the first two decades of statehood, but gradually 
began to weaken as a number of unresolved features of the new state emerged. Not 
only was the new state unable to reconcile the formal and informal demands of 
democratic political life with its ethnic preference for its Jewish citizens; it was also 
unable to harmonise its Jewish communities within one cultural framework. The 
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1970s saw growing protests from oriental Sephardi and Mizrahi Jewish groups who 
felt marginalised and excluded from the new state. 22 

The real rupture of a consensual interpretation of Zionism came alter Israeli forces 
occupied Palestinian lands in the West Bank, Gaza Strip and East Jerusalem in 1967. 
The prevailing Labour elite were unable to reconcile their desire to exploit the 
strategic and economic opportunities ottered by the occupation, with their socialist 
rhetoric. As the national leadership prevaricated, opting for woolly compromises, 
they fell out of step with their own Zionist imperatives. If Israel did not have a 
legitimate claim to the biblical hcardands of Judea and Samaria, what claim did it 
have to Tel Aviv and Haifa? If the mission was to redeem the lands promised to the 
Jews through pioneering settlements, how could they pass up the opportunity’ to 
‘recover’ the tomb of Abraham, the well of Joseph and - most importandy of all - the 
last remaining wall of the Second Temple in East Jerusalem? But, if Zionism was a 
national liberation ideology which rejected colonial exploitation, how* could Israel 
exploit the land and labour resources of the Occupied Territories, deny the indigen- 
ous population political and national rights, and engage in violent strategies for 
repression. 

The answers came in the form of a revival of the religious nationalism of Rabbi 
Avraham Yitzhak Kook in the ytsbivtu of Jerusalem, although a new twist w r as added 
in the form of an alliance with the secular aspirations of Israeli nationalists for 
territorial expansion and praetorian strength. The main religious political party, the 
Mafdal, was radicalised by the opportunities offered by the newly acquired lands, 
having been heavily penetrated by members of a new virulently pro-settlement 
religious movement, the Gush Emunim (Bloc of the Faithful), a founding figure of 
which was Kook’s son, Rabbi Zvi Yehuda Kook. Mafdal transferred its coalition 
allegiance from the old Labour elite to the right-wing Likud bloc of parties, helping 
to sweep Menachcm Begin to power in the electoral ‘earthquake’ of 1977. 

The religious nationalists interpreted the victory of 1967 as a heroic fulfilment of 
prophecy which should not be reversed through an exchange of land for peace, but 
which should rather be consolidated through mass settlement, the expulsion of the 
Palestinian peoples, and the re-easting of Zionism as an eschatological mission- 
statement for the Israeli state. Their spatial vision of Eretz Israel was taken from the 
Bible, including the lands from ‘the wilderness to Lebanon and from the River, the 
river Euphrates, to the Western Sea’, coinciding closely with the strategic aspirations 
of secular nationalists. Settlement of the new areas was part of the process of messianic 
redemption, but it also revived the pioneering ethos of Israel’s early years and struck a 
chord with Israelis who felt the country’ had lost its direction under the Labour 
leadership’s surrender to materialism and permissiveness. Individuals like Rabbi Mcir 
Kahane (founder of the Kach party which openly advocated anti- Arab violence and 
mass transfer) and Rabbi Moshc Levinger (another leading light of Gush Emunim) 
considered themselves the true heirs of Zionism, restoring its religious foundations 
but equally internalising the need to engage with the secular political discourse and 
co-opt secular political forces. They were eagerly w elcomed into alliances by secularist 
right-wing nationalists, who were comfortable with the symbolism and legitimacy’ 
provided by religious invocations, but whose primary ambitions did not include 
transforming Israel into a theocracy. 

This alliance has transformed Israeli domestic politics, not least through the revival 
of the liberationist aspects of Zionist philosophy and their synthesis with Torah diktats 
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in a society where only one in four Israelis identity themselves as religious observants 
yet religious parties can determine a coalition or bring down a government. The 
religious revival has worked its way into mainstream Israeli politics, and religious 
parties - even those whose primary concern is not the reclamation of the lull territory 
of biblical Israel - have gained ground in determining many aspects of Israeli life. 23 
But if the consequences have been traumatic for secular Israelis who arc struggling to 
stem the tide of religious encroachments on their civil and human rights, for the 
Palestinians they have been a disaster. Although some ultra-orthodox groups like 
Ncturei Karta and the Satmar Hasidim continue to reject the State of Israel as an act 
of rebellion against God, for the most part religious political parties in Israel have 
denounced the peace process on the grounds that land won must not be ceded to 
non-Jews. The Palestinians arc denied the status of equals, their national identity and 
rights arc an irrelevance, their very existence on the land is an affront to divine 
authority. While secular nationalists may not share quite such an extreme perception, 
at least acknowledging the role of Palestinians as the ‘other’ in a struggle for 
sovereignty, they derive electoral strength from the religio- nationalist constituency 
which sharpens their position when it comes to (rejecting) negotiations with the 
Palestinian Authority. 


Post- Zionist Possibilities? 

There is, however, an alternative intellectual current which began to emerge in Israel 
in the 1980s and 1990s, although it has been obscured more recently by a popular 
shift in favour of hardline solutions to the current Palestinian Intifada. Referred to as a 
post -Zionist discourse, it draws in part on the gains made by Israeli revisionist histori- 
ographers in eschewing reliance upon pre-state history and iconography for the 
definition of the Israeli soul. But it is much more than this; it is the suggestion that 
Israeli society is maturing to a point where Israeli nationalism, as opposed to Jewish 
nationalism, is the predominant source of an individual’s identification. Such an 
identification reinforces Israel’s democratic credentials because it allows the percep- 
tion of the nation to be inclusive of minorities, rather than exclusive. What matters is 
citizenship, not national or religious identity. Post-Zionism does not necessarily imply 
a rejection of Zionism, but rather a recognition that it has served its purpose and is 
now r being succeeded by a democratic orientation more appropriate to modern times. 
To be fair, there is little systematic evidence that the Israeli public actually view's itself 
as having moved to such a stage of self-evaluation (including Israeli Arabs who came 
into direct confrontation with government troops in 2000 over their continuing 
marginalisation and exclusion). Indeed, writers like Herbert Kclman 24 have admitted 
that post-Zionist discourse has a normative component that suggests this is where 
Israeli society ought to have found itself, rather than that it already has. But there are 
positive signs. When Israel celebrated the fiftieth anniversary of statehood in 1998, 
the national public TV channel aired a 22-part historical series entided Tkuma 
(Revival) telling the story of Israel’s birth and history from the perspective of both 
victor (Israel) and vanquished (the Arabs), giving voice to both the dominant, 
essentially Ashkenazi, narrative of statehood and the marginalised and disenchanted 
narrative of the ‘oriental immigrants’. The theory w r as that Israel had come of age and 
should be able to review its own past with a critical eye. In practice, the scries brought 
bitter criticism from the nationalist right wing, who saw it as whining sclf-flagelladon 
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that failed to celebrate the achievements of Zionism. Yet when the daily newspaper 
Haaretz asked readers ‘Do you think Israeli society’ is ripe for a critical history’, an 
overwhelming 70 per cent said yes! 25 

Post-Zionism suggests that the mission of Zionism is all but complete. A militarily 
strong and resilient Israel has gathered in all the likely mtiyahs. The state infrastructure 
has evolved into a bureaucratic, complex and at times chaotic entity much like any 
other. The melting pot of internal cultures is bubbling away, acknowledging the 
virtues of pluralism and rejecting the forced assimilation of the eariy state years. In 
almost cven r way, Israel has been ‘normalised’. What docs this mean? Tom Segev has 
argued cogently that it is both a combination of ‘Americanisation’ (or harmonisation 
with a global Kulsurkampf) and a return to Jewish tradition, which is no longer cast 
aside in the search for collective renewal. 26 

Once Israel becomes home to the world’s largest community of Jews and the flow 
of immigrants dries up to a thin trickle, the Law of Return will have no meaning. With 
an economy almost fully integrated into a globalised world, can Israel really continue 
to claim a separateness of the Jewish people from global jpyisml Can Zionists 
continue to seek a collective spiritual redemption when the actions of the military’ 
and setder groups trample so emphatically on the basic human rights of the Palestin- 
ians living under Israeli ccupation? Ariel Sharon’s government may have proclaimed 
upon its election the ‘victory of Zionism over post -Zionism’, and the collapse of the 
peace process may have pushed Israelis back into a siege mentality’, but this is not the 
Zionism of Israel’s founding fathers. Perhaps this is a temporary' aberration reflecting 
the difficulties of a peace process which will ultimately necessitate Israel abandoning 
some of its ‘sacred cows’. Ariel Sharon was not elected as prime minister because the 
majority of Israelis subscribed to his vision of Greater Israel: he owed the votes to 
demands for a tough line on security’ within Israel and to religious groups seeking to 
reverse Ehud Barak’s ‘civil revolution’ which aimed to stem the tide of religious 
encroachment on everyday life. There arc indications that Israeli society is slowly 
accommodating itself* to the internal tensions of a post-Zionist era, but until peace 
with its Palestinian neighbours is achieved, Zionism is likely to remain the ideological 
lifeline which unites a large proportion of the world’s Jews with one another and with 
the land of Israel. 


NOTES 

1 Hebrew scripture* make dear the connection between the Jewish people and the land ot 
Israel, or Zion. Yahwch chose it as his dwelling place and from it would come deliverance. 
Jewish existence in Zion was dependent on the proper behaviour ot its inhabitants and thus 
separation from the land was interpreted as a punishment for Jewish unfaithfulness to the 
covenant with Yahwch. However, a return was prophesied, subject to Yahwch*s interven- 
tion once the people were deemed worthy to return. 

2 Stein, Zionism, p. 20. 

3 Arguments in this realm range horn Henry Cattan's assertions regarding the inaccuracy ot 
Bibbeal accounts, to Keith Whit clam's suggestion that the true ancient history ot Palestine 
has been 'ignored and silenced by Biblical studies'. Cattail, T hr Palestine Question , and 
White lam. The Invention of Ancient Israel 

4 Notably associated with Moses Mendelssohn (1720-86) 

5 A term first coined by Wilhelm Marr in the nineteenth century when he complained that 
Jewish influence had penetrated too tar into German society*, making 'slaves* of the latter. 
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6 A term given to a section ot eastern Poland where the majority ot Eastern European Jews 
lived in the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries, annexed by Russia but cordoned oft' 
from the heartlands. The Jews were restricted to these provinces;, were subject to harsh 
controls;, prevented from enjoying either a communal political life or participating in local 
government, were forcibly conscripted into the army and ruthlessly taxed. 

7 See Walter Luqueur, A History of Zionism, p. 60. 

8 The term Bilu is drawn from the words Bet Yaakor lechu re neleha - 'O house of Jacob — 
come ye and let us go', Isaiah II 5. Chovcvci Zion can be translated as meaning ‘Ixners of 
Zion*. 

9 Kornberg, Theodor Herzl: From Assimilation to Zionism , p. 2. 

10 Herzl, 7 he Complete Dianes of Iheodore Herzl, p. 343. 

11 Figures horn Sachar A History of Israel: From the Rise of Zionism to Our Time , various 
pages. 

12 A senes of letters had been exchanged with Shcrit Hussain ot Mecca during the war in 
which British officials encouraged Hussain to mobilise his own armies against the Otto- 
man and German troops in Arabia, in return lbr which he would be awarded a vaguely 
defined territory at the eastern end of the Mediterranean. 

13 Anonymous source quoted in Eraser, I he Arab- Israeli Conflict, p. 12. 

14 Howard 8achar has provided the following figures for this annihilation in A History of 
Israel: From the Rise of Zionism to Our Time , p. 249. ‘The statistics of the Final Solution 
numbered 2,800,000 Polish Jews, 800,000 Soviet Jews, 450,000 Hungarian Jew*, 
350,000 Rumanian Jews, 180,000 German Jews, 60,000 Austrian Jews, 243,000 
Czechoslovakian Jews, 110,000 Dutch Jews, 25,000 Belgian Jews, 50,000 Yugoslav 
Jews, 80,000 Greek Jews, 65,000 French Jew*, 10,000 Italian Jew* - all Liquidated by 
shooting, gassing, hanging, burning, or starvation and disease. The data ot survival took 
longer to accumulate, for it was based on the number ot Jewish “displaced persons" who 
gathered in the Allied occupation sectors of Germany.' 

1 5 The United Nations Special Committee on Palestine ( UNSCOP) included representatives 
horn Sweden, the Netherlands, Czechoslovakia, Yugoslavia, Australia, Canada, India, 
Iran, Guatemala, Uruguay and Peru. 

16 The early figures identified as such included Simha Elapan, 7 he Birth of Israel: Myths and 
Reahtier, Benny Moms, The Birth of the Palestinian Refugee Problem, 1947-49; Ilan 
Pappe, Britain and the Arah-Israeh Conflict, 194B-51 and Avi Shlaim, Collunon Across 
the Jordan: King Abdullah, the Zionist Movement and the Partition of Palestine. 

17 Best-known proponents ot this argument arc Maxim c Rodmson in Israel: A Colonial 
Settler State ; Samih Earsoun, ‘Settler Colonialism and Hcrrcnvolk Democracy*, in 
R. Stevens and A. Elmisairi (cds.) Israel and South Africa: 7 he Progression of a Relation- 
ship , AAV. Kayyali (cd.) Zionism, Imperialism and Racism and G. Jabbour, Settler Coloni- 
alism in Southern Africa and the Middle East. 

18 Examples ot the dual society the as would include N. kisenstadt, Israeli Society and Dan 
Horowitz and Moshc Lassak's Origins of the Israeli Polity: Palestine Under the Mandate. 
E’or an example ot the relational paradigm, see Zachary Lockman's Comrades and En- 
emies: Arab and Jewish Workers in Palestine, 1 906-1 948. 

19 The classic text on this perspective is Uri Davis’ Israel: An Apartheid State. 

20 Prior, Zionism and the State of Israel: A Moral Inquiry pp. 219-20. 

21 ELzer Schwcid has suggested that this consensus-driven Zionism can be understood as the 
Americanisation of Zionism, the creation ot a mass culture, centred on youth and striving 
'to obscure all unique characteristics of modem national identity*. 'Jewishness and Israeli - 
ness* in Palestine and Israel Journal , 2002. 

22 Henriette Dahan- Kales* has argued that the Euro-centric leadership in Israel 'invented* the 
Mizrahi as a communal group in order to identity* the ‘other* within Zionism. The 
oriental, pee -modern character ot the group was contrasted with the modernism and 
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progressiveness ot the new Israeli* bom sabras, justifying their social and cultural re- 
education within the process ot creating a hegemonic Israeli culture. *Ihc “Other** in 
Zionism: 'Hie Case of' the Mizrohim*, in Palestine and brad Journal, 2001. 

23 Including definitions of who is a Jew, state enforcement of Sabbath observance, the status 
ot religiously derived family law, food imports and sales, circumcisions, conversions and 
burials of immigrants, the status ot Conservative and Reform rabbis and their access to 
state funds, the distribution ot education funds and support for yeshivus, financial support 
for large (primarily Orthodox) families, exemptions horn military service etc. 

24 Kclman, ‘Israel in Transition from Zionism to Post-Ziomsm*, in The Annals of the 
American Ac ad: my. 1998. 

25 ‘The Making of Tkuraa: An Interview with Yigal Eilom*, in Palestine-Israel Journal , 
1998. 

26 Tom Segev, Elvis in Jerusalem: Post /on ism and the Americanization of bra el. 
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Chapter Fifteen 


Nationalisms in the Middle East 

The Case of Pan- Arahism 

Youssef M. Choueiri 


In the first half* of the twentieth century. Middle Eastern nationalisms were lumped 
together and treated as part of an undifferentiated phenomenon sweeping across the 
entire length of the continents of Asia, Latin America and Africa. More importantly, 
these nationalisms were seen to be no more than political responses of western- 
educated elites to European expansionism and colonialism. 

Moreover, French and British colonial scholarship tended to frown upon such 
nationalisms, deeming their emergence to be cither unfortunate, or undesirable in 
both their aims and methods. By contrast, American scholarship tended, at least in 
the initial stage* of its development, to be more charitable, assigning to nationalism 
positive cultural connotations and political significance, thereby holding it to 
denote an earnest desire to join the modern world of independent nations. The 
subdc, but problematic, European differentiations of various types of nationalisms, 
often introduced for purely political purposes, tended to be blurred or assigned 
no particular importance. Thus, the distinctions between liberal patriotism, 
territorial nationalism and ethnic allegiances were all placed along the same spectrum 
of positive human loyalties. However, by the early 1930s a more nuanccd approach 
began to be deployed in order to account for the apparent persistence and growth 
of a number of’ Middle Eastern nationalist movements, be they Turkish, Iranian or 
Arab. 

These movements centred on defined territories, and while addressing themselves 
to particular ethnic communities, desired to fashion modern nation-states out of 
countries that had been for centuries part of wider imperial domains. Moreover, their 
territorial and political spaces were also home to sizeable minorities with a different 
national agenda. 

The Turkish heartland, for example, had been incorporated in the structures of the 
Saljukid and Ottoman empires before it was reconfigured to form a national territory 
in its own right. Persia - later to be designated Iran - had always formed, prior to its 
emergence as a national entity, the nucleus of an imperial structure, such as the 
Safavid imperial state, or an integral part of other empires, including the 'Abbasid 
or the Umayyad. As for the Arabs, their territorial fatherland did not become dearly 
delineated until the first hall* of the twentieth century*. Moreover, this fatherland in its 
modern history, unlike Tuikcy or Iran, has never been unified into a single state with 
the result that it has had to satisfy itself with a dual identity almost equally shared by a 
particular state and the entire Arab homeland at the same time. 
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Furthermore, the era of independence and nation -building was preceded by 
an unprecedented expansionist drive, undertaken by a number of European coun- 
tries, bent on building colonial empires and fuelled by the Industrial and French 
revolutions. 

Nationalism in the Middle East was thus conceived as an integral part of a wider 
movement springing out of the sudden political awakening of the Orient, or the east, 
as it tried to free itself from the shackles of colonialism. We thus find scholars of 
nationalism, such as Hans Kohn (1891-1971) and Carlton Hayes (1882-1964) 
articulating their interpretations of nationalism by reference to a worldwide move- 
ment stretching from Italy and Germany to India, China and the Islamic worid. Such 
an approach culminated in the work of Rupert Emerson who published in 1960 a 
highly positive assessment of nationalism as a new political effort undertaken by the 
peoples of Asia and Africa to chart their own future on the basis of self-determination 
and national liberation (Rupert Emerson, From Empire to Nation, 1960). 

However, this general scheme of organising the data and events of Middle Eastern 
nationalisms was based on an analytical framework conceived to consist of three 
successive waves of nationalist awakenings. 

The first wave was firmly located in its western European background and context, 
with England playing a leading role in giving birth to a particular brand of national- 
ism. Often dubbed patriotism - a deliberate designation meant to highlight its softer 
edges as opposed to Continental nationalism - this English variety was said to have 
enjoyed a graduated development. Sprouting in the seventeenth century and con- 
tinuing to grow' over the next two centuries, it was characterised by a benign liberal 
outlook and a highly tolerant attitude towards the other. Hence, this wave was from 
the moment of its inception brimming with a plenitude of political diversity* and 
displaying a firm belief in the autonomy of the individual. Clearly drafted laws and 
charters enshrining the rights of the individual as a living embodiment of the national 
spirit and its culture crowned all of this. These rights included liberty*, freedom of 
speech, assembly and belief, religious tolerance, and an abiding commitment to 
uphold the rule of law. Hence, patriotism denoted loyalty to the fatherland as a 
national territory rather than allegiance to race or ethnicity* (Hans Kohn, National- 
ism: Its Meaning and History, 1946). 

The second wave is assumed to have been generated by the first one, whereby 
(Central and Eastern Europe is said to have acted as its main theatre of operation. This 
particular wave, although generated by the first, had its own characteristics, which 
shifted the national focus from the individual to the community'. In other w*ords, it 
was less concerned with individual liberty and more interested in creating strong 
bonds of political loyalty. Instead of centring allegiance on a clearly defined territory, 
it embraced the values of a particular race and its alleged unique qualities. In this 
sense, it projected a racial dimension that highlighted ties across international borders 
and adjacent nations and held blood and linguistic affiliations to be more essential 
and enduring than territorial bonds. 

The third wave, although directly affected by the roaring tides of the first (mainly 
through the experience of colonialism), was more in tune with the Eastern European 
model. This w*as all the more so as a result of certain cultural affinities and shared 
political defects. Racial and linguistic bonds w*erc now reworked and adopted as the 
emblem of ethnic groups and communities, often inhabiting the same territory and 
seeking to oust each other in ugly scenes of massacre and carnage. In both cases, the 
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advent of a new revolutionary intelligentsia, motivated by an authoritarian drive for 
power, was held responsible for such an outcome (Elie Kedourie, Nationalism, 
1960). Such a diagnosis becomes all the more intriguing when one recalls how the 
third wave swept over Asia, Africa or Latin America in response to the colonial policies 
of the representatives of the third wave. It was thus historically and causally linked 
to w estern European models, particularly in its first phase of articulation, as we shall 
see later. 

It is in this context that a more historically accurate description of nationalism 
could be offered as a way out of the confusion that still reigns in its study. Such a 
model, based on the theoretical contributions of recent scholarship on the subject 
(Gcllncr, 1984, Brcuilly, 1993; Anderson, 1993) envisages three types of Middle 
Eastern Nationalism: (1) liberal patriotism: a cultural and political movement that 
began to gather momentum by the end of the nineteenth century and culminated in 
its final phase in the struggle for independence; (2) integral nationalism : the achieve- 
ment of independence gave way to a more radical phase whereby* liberal policies were 
deemed incapable of creating a modern nation-state or a well -integrated society'. This 
was particularly the case during the era of Ataturk and Reza Khan in Turkey and Iran, 
as well as in the Arab worid under the leadership of Jamal 'Abd al-Nasir (Nasser); and 
(3) territorial nationalism, this particular trend, emerging into the political arena in 
the 1970s, combines a number of ingredients, chief amongst which figure democratic 
accountability, cultural diversity, and recognition of minority rights, gender equality 
and the encouragement of civil society* organisations. Not yet fully articulated or 
developed across the Middle East, and buffeted by the rise of Islamist politics and the 
new* age of globalisation, its survival is precariously poised. Moreover, the Arab ease is 
further complicated by the clash of identities alternating between state patriotism and 
pan -nationalism. 

These types arc of particular relevance to Turkey, Iran and the Arab world, but do 
not exhaust all varieties of nationalism. Hence, ethnic nationalism cannot be com- 
pletely excluded, particularly in the case of a number of national minorities, such as 
the Kurds (sec in this respect chapter 24 on minorities). 

Religion and Nationalism 

Colonialism was accompanied by an internal movement of reform, which embraced 
the central states of the Middle East and had as its ultimate aim the creation of viable 
nation-states throughout the region. 

It is generally agreed that in the nineteenth century Muslim thinkers and statesmen 
began to recognise the importance of reforming their religion and society* as a result 
of the ascendancy' of Europe in the military and economic fields. Hence, modern 
reform in Islam meant a dear realisation of relative dcdinc in comparison with 
western sodctics, as well as an earnest endeavour to join the modern world with a 
newly recast belief-system. 

This reform movement embraced the major Muslim states and their urban centres. 
Ottoman sultans and officials who were anxious to keep pace with European advances 
in the military' fields first initiated it. However, this early attempt led in the process to 
lively debates within the ranks of the religious establishment itself, pitting reformists 
against conservatives. The repercussions of these debates engulfed the principal urban 
centres of the Islamic w r orld, particulariy in India, Persia, Egypt and North Afiica. 
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(Consequently, Islam was restated or reinterpreted in the light of the efforts of both 
Muslim statesmen and religious leaders. 

Covering a wide spectrum of theoretical and practical issues, these debates ranged 
from the applicability of Islamic law* in the modern world, to the viability of Islam 
itself within a new* international order composed of independent states and secular 
forms of government. 

Islamic reformers justiiied their undertaking by deploying a number of theoretical 
and methodological tools. Whereas the strategies pursued did succeed in achieving 
some of their stated aims, their partial success served to sow* the seeds of more radical 
movements, such as nationalism, socialism and religious fundamentalism. 

One salient outcome of these debates and endeavours seems to relate to the way 
reformist Islam gave legitimacy* to the concept of nationality as a politically acquired 
right, closely associated with a certain territory as opposed to religious, sectarian or 
tribal affiliations. 

To W'hat extent did religion in its reformist phase facilitate the consolidation of 
nationalism? 

Both religion and nationalism arc more than mere ideologies or emotional states of 
mind. They represent social and intellectual movements, w'hich seek to restructure 
both the material and cultural aspects of life. Moreover, they both provide collective 
identities, strive to change unjust situations and operate on the basis of sustained 
actions and rituals. 

Religion is ancient, whereas nationalism is a modern phenomenon. Nevertheless, 
both exist in a state of constant flux, carried forward by social actors and agents, 
undergoing either evolutionary developments or sudden mutation. Consequently, 
one could say that religion as it is practised today has itself joined the world of 
modernity, or has been modernised despite its ancient origins. Moreover, it is a 
matter of great importance to realise that to belong to a particular religion or a 
defined nationality as a result of traditional ties of communal solidarity, is often the 
case in Middle Eastern culture. 

But it is safe to assume at the outset that both have been subject to a process of slow 
or violent transformation. At the heart of this transformation stands the role assigned 
to the individual as an autonomous entity whose status in society is no longer ascribed 
but earned. However, this freedom in its modern embodiment has often served to 
sever organised religion from the state or to bring it under its direct control. 

Until recently, the study of nationalism was bound up w ith charting the steady 
decline of religion. In fact, this depiction has by and large remained the general 
paradigm within which conceptual tools were deployed in order to account for the 
rise of nationalism or the decline of religion. Some scholars, seeing the upsurge of 
fundamentalist movements across the globe, have sought to resolve this tension 
between two contradictory social forces by conflating both, thereby trying to show 
how religion can easily replace nationalism or act as its surrogate mother. This 
approach depicts religion as a political agent capable of adapting its broad belief- 
system to a nationalist agenda by way of a selective memory and an imaginative or 
creative reading of its past (Gellner, 1992; Zubaida, 2002). 

By doing so, these scholars bypass the absolute and timeless nature of religion. 
Hence, this theoretical operation confines itself to the task of tabulating the function 
of religion or nationalism in the modern world. It thus becomes much easier to 
discuss functionality* than to wrestle with the intricate charactetistics of substances 
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in d their enduring qualities. However, it must be admitted that the study of sub- 
stance, philosophically and historically, has now been discredited either as a tool of 
analysis or as a concrete entity. Having discarded substance as an absolute model of 
study, one is faced with a number of questions pertaining to the idea of function. 

How docs religion or nationalism function in society? What forms, rituals and 
practices arc deemed necessary to sustain their presence and visibility? Apart from 
endowing individual lives with a meaningful direction, how do they both persist in a 
post-modern worid or in the age of globalisation? 

First of all, one could say that religion and nationalism do share certain common 
characteristics: 

1 . Both arc considered to be spontaneous or involuntary responses to sociological 
factors and psychological dilemmas. 

2. Both arc universal, in the sense that all societies have had to adopt one or the 
other in their historical development. 

3. Until recently, religions and nationalisms sought to sublimate ‘male dominance’, 
thereby turning women into subordinate subjects confined to the private, as 
opposed to the public, sphere of life. 

4. Both arc emotionally charged and often shot through with the energy of con- 
stant endeavour and self-sacrifice. The concept and practice of martyrdom often 
straddle their inner dynamics. 

More importantly, their existence is justified and defended on the basis of a deep 
human need. To experience the loss of a particular object, prerogative, or state of 
being is said to account for their necessary presence. The idea of losing innocence, 
proximity to a loved one or national sovereignty explains in this context why certain 
events take place, or how individuals of a particular social group become alienated and 
committed at the same time to a religious or nationalist ideal. Thus, loss of national 
independence may be easily juxtaposed to the loss of a close relative whereby a 
heightened sense of impending disaster is recycled to re-emerge under a new label 
of utter devotion to a higher cause. Both religion and nationalism come to the rescue 
of the individual and society in order to compensate for such a loss and restore 
control over one’s individuality*. 

Finally, nation- building, or the movement which culminated in the division of the 
world into nation-states, is said to embrace both, whereby high culture becomes 
the end product of a refined reinterpretation of religion, and nationalism provides the 
cement of a new industrial order (Gellncr, 1984). 

However, despite all these similarities in function or social contexts, the fact 
remains that religion and nationalism possess different characteristics, which often 
issue in dissimilar political and social outcomes. 

This is all the more so when religion is politicised and turned into a movement of 
radical change. It therefore assumes an identity* of its ow n and proceeds to create its 
own universe. 

Political religion derives its fundamental principles from a divine text, which is 
rooted in a direct encounter with God as the ultimate aibiter. Nationalism, on the 
other hand, embraces the community as its source of legislation and legitimacy. 
Whereas religion posits God’s laws to be a timeless and immutable set of rules to 
be obeyed and observed, nationalism relies on human reason to decide for itself its 
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conduct and approach to various social problems. One is anchored in sacred tradi- 
tions and the other is utterly secular in its judgement and strategic decisions. Al- 
though moral standards may overiap and appear to speak the same language, the 
relative values of nationalism are constantly questioned and undermined by absolute 
criteria considered to be in accord with a predetermined scheme of things. 

Whereas religion uses a certain territory as a provisional launching pad for its 
ultimate aims, nationalism defines its very identity by espousing a delimited geo- 
graphical area, endowing its history with a cherished national legacy. 

Political religion abhors borders, decries national identification and tries to soar 
above human tics centred on defined territories. Moreover, its mission is driven by a 
system of classification that creates clear separate islands within the same national 
territory: believers and non-believers, men and women, God and the community of 
the select, the chosen and the true representatives of the divine will as opposed to a 
collection of errant groups of* people. 

In the Middle East itself the historical relationship between religion and national- 
ism has been more complex than these stark dichotomies may lead us to believe. 
However, religion has to a large extent been nationalised, or incorporated by various 
forms of nationalist movements and states, without, however, succeeding in obscur- 
ing the univcrsalist appeal of religion. This universalism, be it mere piety, Sufism, the 
spirit of reformism, or the relentless drive of fundamentalist politics, is today under 
severe pressure to readjust itself, yet again, to the dictates of globalisation and the new 
world order. 

At the turn of the century both Turkish and Arab writers vied with each other to 
demonstrate and flaunt the services their respective ethnic communities had offered 
Islam both as a religion and a state. Turkish intellectuals alluded to the glorious feats 
of Ottoman arms in expanding the frontiers of Islam and defending its heartland 
against foreign schemes of occupation and invasion. By contrast, the Arab educated 
elite singled out the pivotal role of their ethnic community in giving birth to Islam, 
supplying both its prophet and the language of its holy book, not to mention its early 
warriors and political leaders. 

In Turkey, nationalism came into being in defiance of religion. It represented a 
violent abrogation of a religious past and present for the sake of a bright secular 
future. However, by the middle of the twentieth century, Turkish nationalism seemed 
to have reached a cultural and political accommodation with religion without sacri- 
ficing its secular credentials. 

In Iran, this relationship has oscillated between two extremes, with each vying for a 
dominant position, but often settling on a tense compromise. The policies of the first 
two shahs between 1926 and 1979 tried to confine the religious establishment to a 
marginal position only to be confronted by a militant backlash which succeeded in 
placing religion at the centre of national life. Today Iran is still in the throes of an 
ongoing experiment with both religion and nationalism alternating as two driving 
forces, without clear victory for the one or the other. 

In the Arab world, religion was enlisted in launching and sustaining national 
struggles for independence in an effortless and almost neutral approach to political 
life and constitutional governments. It was only when national struggles were aborted 
and neutrality violated that religion made its stand as an autonomous counterforce. 

Israel represents a hybrid, which imported religion into disparate communities. 
This was made possible by using the Bible as a national charter and the persecution of 
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the Jews throughout history os a unique national identity. Some responded, while 
others did not. However, both religion and nationalism in Israeli society arc so 
entwined in a potentially explosive mixture that only the Palestinians can manage to 
read its daily effects as it grinds on without having resolved this fatal tension. 

The following three sections, divided into chapters, chart the trajectory of Arab, 
Turkish, and Iranian nationalism in the Middle Hast. 

Arab Nationalism 

Arab nationalism emerged and developed as a series of ovedapping cultural, political 
and social movements. It was initially both a movement of separation and unification, 
aiming at detaching the Asian part of the Arab world from the Ottoman empire and 
seeking at the same time to unify* the constituent administrative units of this territory 
into one single state. This drive for both separation and unification found its political 
and military culmination in the 1916 Arab Revolt, led by Sharif Husayn of Mecca and 
immortalised by Lawrence of Arabia in his Seven Pillars of Wisdom. However, the 
legacy of the Arab Revolt, launched in alliance with Great Britain and to a lesser 
extent France, left Arab Asia severely and artificially divided into several states under 
direct or indirect European control. While Palestine was promised by Britain as the 
site of a new Jewish homeland, Iraq and Transjordan enjoyed a degree of self-rule 
under British supervision, and France carved out for itself* a Syrian mandate under the 
auspices of the League of Nations. Moreover, the rest of the Arab world was also 
firmly placed under the rule of Britain (Egypt, the Sudan, in addition to Asian Aden 
and other Gulf shayfcdoms), France (Tunisia, Algeria and Morocco) and Italy (Libya). 
Only Saudi Arabia, founded in 1932, escaped direct occupation and enjoyed, to- 
gether with North Yemen, the status of a nominally independent state. 

It was at this juncture that Arab nationalist ideas and programmes began to spread 
out from Syria and Iraq into the wider Arab world. Egypt was the first to join such 
endeavours at both the popular and official levels, particularly as it became aware of 
the advantages such a pan- Arabist stance would confer on her as the most populous 
and advanced Arab country* or in the struggle to wTest its independence from 
successive British governments. By the end of the Second World War, the drive for 
Arab unity' had gathered momentum and entered the political arena as a permanent 
feature for years to come. The League of Arab States, founded in 1945, expressed this 
new drive, albeit at its most loose and incoherent embodiment. It was also during this 
period that pan-Arabism, a general movement denoting the cultural and political ties 
that made cooperation between various Arab states a desirable and feasible enterprise, 
began to give way to a more radical and coherent movement dubbed Arab Nation- 
alism. 

Pan-Arabism was in this respect what Arab writers referred to as ' uruba , a term 
which simply meant a general commitment to a common national identity based on 
bonds woven by language, culture (religion in particular), history and shared des- 
tinies. ' uruba or Arabism could thus be marshalled to embrace wider connotations 
than a mere political movement, which Arab nationalism increasingly became and was 
perceived as such by both its adherents and opponents. Hence, all Arab states and 
citizens could proclaim their adherence to the Arab nation and its Arabism, while at 
the same time avoiding the stricter implications of having to adopt Arab nationalism 
and its drive for political unification. 
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In this sense, pan-Arabism did not always entail a proactive stance committed to 
the idea of Arab unity as the central aim of a well-articulated political programme. In 
other words, pan -Arabian! evolved over time to form a cultural substratum, or a 
material underpinning upon which Arab nationalism could venture to erect various 
schemes of national regeneration. 

Pan -Arab ism was largely the product of the nineteenth century and its programmes 
of reform and modernisation. It was, however, restricted at this stage to a broad 
commitment to the idea of reviving Arab culture in its positive and glorious aspects. 
Such a revival consisted of revisiting certain historical episodes in order to lend them a 
novel interpretation designed to justify' decline or preach the message of a new cycle 
of renewal. 

Hence the destruction of the 'Abbasid caliphate by the Mongols in 1258 was said 
to have ushered in the rapid decline of the Arabs either as a military or a political force 
in the Islamic world. Moreover, the advent of new ethnic communities to positions of 
power in the Arab empire, such as the Persians and the Turks, and the services they 
rendered to Islam, were often obscured or readjusted to allow the Arabs to resume 
their natural function as custodians of both Islam and its sacred language. 

It is for these reasons that once an Arab dynasty or personality established an 
autonomous principality, no matter how precarious or short-lived, signs of recovery 
were immediately cited and accorded a significant function in historical develop- 
ments. In other words, movements that were built upon purely religious or local 
dynastic ambitions became auspicious portents of a general pan -Arabist revival. For 
example, the revivalist Wahhabi movement, which originated in central Arabia in the 
1740s, was seen in this light (Antoni us, 1938, pp. 20-38). 

Named alter its founder, Muhammad b. Abd al-Wahhab (1703-93), and adopted 
as a political ideology', by a local chieftain, Muhammad Ibn Sa'ud (d. 1765), it was 
based on puritan principles, calling for the absolute unity' of God in opposition to the 
worship of saints or the veneration of holy men and Sufis. Nevertheless, it was 
deemed to have denoted a resurgence of Arab vitality by the mere fact that it 
was led by two Arab personalities who aimed at unifying local tribal groups under 
the banner of the original message of Islam. It also demonstrated an implicit drive for 
independence by the challenge it posed to the authority of the Ottoman sultans. 

While it found some support in Central Arabia until its suppression between 1812 
and 1818 by Muhammad 'Ali (1805-48), the governor of Egypt, it did not herald 
the birth of a new Arab movement. Tribally based, religiously motivated and geo- 
graphically isolated from the main urban centres of the Muslim Worid, it nevertheless 
denoted the crystallisation of an Islamic revivalist trend in the face of internal decay 
and domestic upheavals. 

Moreover, the confrontation between this rising power and Muhammad Ali’s army 
was an eariy indication of the political orientations of regional powers in the Arab 
worid as they entered the modern cycle of their history and became differentiated 
into nation-states. Although Egypt at the time was still nominally under Ottoman 
suzerainty', its dynamic ruler, Muhammad r Ali, was in the process of launching one of 
the most comprehensive programmes of industrialisation and modernisation in the 
Arab world. His policies paved the way for the rise of indigenous elites that made the 
entertainment of an independent path of development a concrete possibility. 

In Yemen, the Gulf regions of Arabia and Morocco, dynasties claiming autonomy 
or complete independence were also a prominent feature of this period. As the 
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Plate 15.1 Shukri al-Quwady (second on the left), first President of independent Syria 
Source: C AlHayat Ncuspjper, London 


Ottoman empire underwent a process of reform in order to reverse its decline, 
particularly after 1792, local Arab dynasties had the opportunity to establish 
themselves on a more secure basis. These reforms, initiated by Sultan Selim 
III (1789-1804), and supported by a group of bureaucrats, army officers, diplomats 
and interpreters, gave the Arab subjects of the empire the opportunity' to engage in a 
modern process aimed at regenerating the imperial fortunes of the Ottoman dynasty' 
and its various nationalities. Cultural Arabian) was thus born out of this tripartite 
encounter: Ottoman policies of modernisation, European schemes of expansion and 
colonial control, and imagined models of Arab achievements accomplished during the 
golden age of a flourishing civilisation. In this sense, cultural Arabism was largely a 
literary and ethnic movement that succeeded in reintroducing themes of national 
regeneration by revisiting former glories and cultural monuments in a creative act of 
ascribing modern connotations to past glories <cf. Smith, 1994, p. 3). 

This sense of cultural and ethnic Arabism emerged and consolidated itself in Arab 
countries that were the direct theatre of Ottoman reform or European expansion. 
This applies in the main to Egypt, greater Syria and Tunisia. Other Arab countries 
joined in this process at different levels or stages, a fact that explains the belatedness of 
political pan -Arabism in their historical development. This was particularly the ease of 
Morocco, Algeria and the Arabian Peninsula. The absence of one factor, cither 
Ottoman reform or direct European presence, accounts to a large extent for this 
uneven process of cultural Arabism. 
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Plate 15.2 Nasser: Egyptian President and chansmatsc symbol of Arab nationalism 
Scarce: C AJHayar Newspaper, London 


Nevertheless, the rediscovery of Arabic civilisation as a glorious golden age, 
coupled with an earnest desire to acquire knowledge of the modern European 
worid, were the hallmarks of this cultural movement. 

Thus, a configuration of social, institutional, economic and international events 
constitutes significant factors in the generation of Arabism. These historical condi- 
tions include the following: 


1 . The advent and consolidation of new Arab elite groups anxious to assert their 
interests and cultural credentials in a new political order. 

2. Social and economic changes brought about or precipitated by a newly invigor- 
ated Europe. These changes, accentuated by European rivalry for the acquisition 
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of overseas possessions, and as a result of modern transformations embodied in 
the Industrial and French Resolutions, created in turn vigorous responses of 
resistance and a desire for emulation. 

3. Persistent Ottoman policies of reform aimed at halting the decline of imperial 
power. Initially confined to military and administrative structures, these reforms 
encompassed by the mid- nineteenth century state institutions, landownership, 
religious laws and social practices. 

Ethnicity and Language 

One of the most enduring legacies of the nineteenth century was the introduction of 
a new notion of citizenship, whereby political loyalty was directed towards a particular 
territorial entity, such as Syria, Egypt or Tunisia. Cultural Arabism was in this respect 
more than a mere literary movement, embracing as it did in its worldview the twin 
structures of a general Arab community', be it in the past, the present or the future, 
and a particular territorial fatherland (Egypt, Syria etc.), with the Ottoman state 
acting as the ultimate guarantor of both. 

Such an unprecedented opportunity' was to be explored for its positive implications 
by three different social groups. 

The first group consisted of religious scholars and prominent community leaders who 
claimed cither direct descent from the Prophet Muhammad, or proper knowledge of 
religion and its sound historical representations. Members of this group were consid- 
ered to be the natural representatives of their ethnic community, either by' their function 
as competent interpreters of Islamic law or as custodians of Arab culture and values. 
Both tasks required knowledge of Arabic and all auxiliary' sciences associated with it. 

The second included members of a new Christian intelligentsia based in Syria and 
Lebanon. Embracing teachers, journalists, editors, doctors and translators, this group 
disseminated its ideas by forming literary associations, publishing newspapers, and 
founding schools on modern European lines. The literary association, the newspaper 
and the school formed novel networks of communication and inculcation, acting as 
the mouthpiece of a new* generation imbued with a sense of pride in a rediscovered 
Arab culture, and an enthusiastic response to western achievements in the fields of 
science, technology and education. 

The third comprised a new stratum of urban notables and landowners who entered 
the new institutions of a reformed Ottoman state either as civil servants, or repre- 
sentatives of their local communities. Members in this last group were destined to 
emerge in due course as leaders of political Arabism. In the meantime, the revivifica- 
tion of Arab culture enhanced their qualifications to assume wider responsibilities in 
an era of equality' and fraternity. 

These groups sought to demonstrate their adherence to the new order of reform 
and renewal by adopting a policy’ based on singling out the multifaceted achievements 
of the Arabs as an indication of their deep-rooted national credentials, on the one 
hand, and reinterpreting the contributions of their culture to the birth of modern 
notions of government, scientific discoveries and methodologies of experimental 
science, on the other. Arabic was, as a result, rehabilitated as a language not only of 
religion and law’, but of administration, politics, philosophy and science as well. It was 
slowly to be readopted by' various local dynasties as the official language instead of 
Ottoman Turkish, as in Tunisia and Egypt in the nineteenth century. Arab ethnicity* as 
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the repository and emblem of brilliant accomplishments became in its own right a 
topic to be approached with pride and a spirit of reverence. The reason for such 
practical and intellectual outcomes was not far to seek: both were meant to adum- 
brate an abiding ability* by their bearers or owners to resume a similar role dictated by 
present circumstances. 

A new literary Arabic language was consequently forged to represent an autono- 
mous cultural identity, and capable at the same time of expressing the vocabulary and 
terminology of modern science and political life. The Arabic language was thus 
modernised and new terms were coined in order to convey the meaning of political 
ideas and institutions, or scientific innovations and philosophical concepts. Such a 
process could be seen, for example, in the attempt by Arab scholars to coin a term 
denoting the republican system of government in the wake of the French revolution, 
or the notion of democracy and parliamentary elections. 

Hence, language was presumed to act as a national instrument of communication, 
refashioned to probe and cope with the intricate developments of the modern world, 
penetrate its hidden and apparent meanings, and gain access to its novel intellectual, 
scientific or institutional aspects. 

This new language arose out of the joint efforts of Syrian, Egyptian and Tunisian 
writers. They were in the main teachers at newly established schools, editors of 
newspapers or journals, and civil servants working for modernising rulers. 

In addition, new Arabic dictionaries were compiled in order to update and reinsert 
Arabic as part of a much w ider cultural awakening. 

In Egypt, the versatile writings of the reformist religious scholar, teacher and 
translator, Rifa'a Raff al-Tahtawi (1801-73), set the stage for the adoption of a new* 
style of expression. It w*as further developed and given a solid articulate form by the 
Egyptian religious reformer, Muhammad Abduh (1849-1905), a disciple of lamal al- 
Din ai -Afghani ( 1838-97), one of the most prominent leaders of political Islam in the 
nineteenth century. By 1876, Egypt, in addition to Beirut, had become the foremost 
centres of Arabic literature, learning and journalism. It was thus in Egypt that the 
combined productions of Syrian and local writers endow ed the Arabic language with 
its final and concrete modern form. 

The emphasis on Arabic as an eloquent language embodied in literature, history, 
science and poetry w*ent hand in hand with the rediscovery of the Arabs as an ethnic 
community in possession of cherished ideals and valid values. By doing so, these 
religious scholars and secular writers injected a new* meaning into the notion of 
Arabism, widening its scope so as to include by the turn of the twentieth century* 
all Arabic -speaking communities. 

We see this process at work in the works of al-Tahtawi w ho served Muhammad Ali 
and his successors (Choueiri, 2003, pp. 27-8, al-Tahtawi, 1868, p. 549) 

Claiming descent from the Prophet Muhammad, and proud of the special position 
accorded to him, al-Tahtawi mentions on more than one occasion the virtues of the 
Arabs, singling out their generosity, magnanimity, readiness to assist those in distress 
and fulfilment of obligations. According to him, these characteristics were to be 
found among pagan, Christian and Jewish Arabs, long before the advent of Islam 
(al-Tahtawi, 1868, p. 486). 

By highlighting the ethnic virtues of the Arabs as a community of creative individ- 
uals and endeavouring to underline cultural achievements in the pre- Islamic and post- 
Islamic periods, this strand of thought grew* into a wider pan- Arab current. It became 
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the hallmark of a new style of political and historical argumentation, invading at the 
same time literary genres and debates. This current was adopted, with slight vahations 
or nuances, by both Muslim and Chiistian members of the intelligentsia and the 
political elites, thus paving the way for the creation of a neutral cultural space to be 
shared by a single national community. 


The fatherland and patriotism 

While Arab ethnicity was highlighted irrespective of particular territorial locations, 
patriotic affiliations were often confined to a particular geographic unit, such as 
Egypt, Tunisia, Syria and Iraq. 

It was in the first half of the nineteenth century, particularly after the formal 
inauguration of the Ottoman reform movement, that the concept of the fathcxland 
as a territorial entity entered the public arena as part of political discourse in the Arab 
world. A new form of human and national organisation was to be undertaken, 
bolstered by a systematic and consistent plan of action. The fatherland, singled out 
as a particular Arab country, was fixed as a permanent marker capable of undergoing 
radical change, while affording its inhabitants a clear reference point. This was 
turned into an act of patriotism and a call to perform heroic feats of national 
proportions. The idea of al-watan or the fatherland, introduced by Ottoman officials 
or their local associates, spread into various parts of the Arab world, becoming a 
familiar and integral part of the political vocabulary’ of Muslim and Christian Arabs 
alike. 


Political Arabism, 1900-1945 

By the turn of the twentieth century, a new second phase, extending from 1900 to 
1945, began to take shape with an eminently political character. In this phase the 
concept of the fathexland was developed further to ixKlude self-determination, na- 
tional independence and active participation in the political process of one’s country. 

This process gained impetus with the collapse of the Ottoman empire at the end of 
the First World War. Although Ottoman collapse granted Arab nationalists the 
opportunity to implement their own programme, their efforts were often thwarted 
by external pressures or internal squabbles. Moreover, the peace settlement as envis- 
aged by the victorious western powers robbed almost all Arab countries of the 
opportunity to achieve full independence, or devise viable political systems and 
sustainable economic growth. Indeed, within one single decade (1920-30), one 
Arab rebellion after another, and all directed against European colonialism, was cither 
utterly defeated or achieved partial and ephemeral success. This was the case in Syria, 
Iraq, Egypt, the Sudan, Libya, Tunisia and Morocco. Moreover, the insistence of 
Great Britain on earning through its promise, enshrined in the Balfour Declaration, 
to the Zionist leadership to use its ‘best endeavours to facilitate the achievement’ of ‘a 
national home for the Jewish people’ in Palestine, constituted one of the most 
controversial political acts, whose consequences were to reverberate across the region 
dow r n to the present time. 

It w f as in this period that notions of political Arab nationalism were refined and 
expounded. For example, the idea of the Arab nation as a political entity and its 
geographic scope w r crc discussed with a view' to offering clear definitions of their 
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contents or history. Further, the duality of adhering to a notion of local patriotism, 
confined to a particular Arab country, and the loyalty to a higher sense of nationalism, 
embracing the Arab nation as a whole, entered the political arena as an enduring 
feature of the modern Arab world. This was particulariy the ease in the countries of 
the Fertile Crescent, recently treed from Ottoman rule but firmly placed under 
various methods of British and French control. One noteworthy development in 
this period was the emergence and proliferation of political parties embracing a wide 
array of ideologies, ranging from liberalism, to Communism and nationalism. 

Articulation of Pan-Arabism 

By the turn of the twentieth century, the concept of nationalism, qawmiyya, postu- 
lating the existence of a discrete national identity possessed by the Arabs, with a 
corresponding right to separate political institutions, began to be used as a normal 
term. The Syrian religious scholar and member of the new intelligentsia Abd al- 
Rahman al-Kawakibi ( 1849-1902), w as one who did so by calling for the creation of 
a national community based on the joint efforts of all religious sects and groups, be 
they Muslim, Christian or Jewish. 

In a book published in 1900, Clharacurtstia of Tyranny > he articulated a new 
concept of the nation in Arab political theory, basing his premises on the active 
participation of the people as tree individuals and citizens. His discussion of the 
nature of political oppression, with particular reference to the rule of Sultan 
'Abdul ha mid, displayed the maturation of Islamic reformism in its efforts to create 
a new' paradigm whereby the original message of Islam is shown to be in conformity 
with concepts and notions put forward during the age of reason or the Enlighten- 
ment (Haim, 1934; Rossi, 1954). It is in this context that al-Kaw’akibi’s remarkable 
contribution to an emerging pan-Arabist ideology should be undcriincd, and irre- 
spective of his ultimate sources. He singled out the separate existence of an Arab 
nation bound together by ties of pathotism, and he called upon the Arabs as reborn 
citizens to take responsibility for their future, leaving aside their sultan, caliph or any 
other non-ckcted leader (al-Kawakibi, 1931). Thus, parliamentary democracy, ac- 
countable governance and the necessity of creating a new type of political organisa- 
tion were introduced and entered the field of Arabism in its new stage. 

However, al-Kawakibi’s concept of a separate national existence did not at this 
juncture turn into an active endeavour seeking complete independence from the 
Ottoman state. The emerging movement for separation was temporarily postponed 
by the eruption of the Young Turk Revolution of 1908. This revolution forced Sultan 
'Abdulhamid (1876-1909) to restore a constitutional form of government (first 
promulgated in 1876 and suspended in 1878) leading one year later to his abdication 
in favour of a more pliant sultan. Almost all Ottoman national communities wel- 
comed such a development with open enthusiasm, looking forward to the creation of 
a new Ottoman state based on decentralisation, the rule of law, and the protection of 
minority rights by a constitutional government 

Such high hopes were soon to be dashed as between 1908 and 1913 the Ottoman 
state lost virtually all its European dominions, and was forced to cede in the same 
period the Arab province of Libya to Italy. This prompted the Committee of Union 
and Progress (CUP), a political organisation dominated by the armed forces, to 
renounce decentralisation and reaffirm the necessity’ of instituting tighter central 
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rule in order to protect the fatherland against foreign intrigues. One result of 
this orientation was the emphasis it placed on Turkish, to the exclusion of other 
languages, such as Arabic, as the only valid medium of national communication 
and government. 

As a reaction, a number of Arab associations and organisations, consisting mainly 
of students, military officers and dvil servants, were created, either clandestinely 
or officially. These cultural and political organisations, while not espousing independ- 
ence or separation, redefined Ottomanism so as to become a partnership between 
two equal communities: the Turks and the Arabs. In North Africa, Moroccans, 
Algerians and Tunisians were arguing at the same time for greater equality between 
Arabs and French settlers, while Egyptians were divided into two camps: one 
calling for a better deal from Great Britain, and the other insisting on complete 
independence. 

These demands laid the foundations of an ever-widening dichotomy between two 
ethnic communities in the Arab provinces of the Ottoman empire. In Egypt and 
North Africa, while Islamic or local overtones became more pronounced, there 
emerged an underlying principle based on a broad Arab culture. It was, however, in 
Greater Syria that Arabism was first articulated, as a modern political ideology'. 

In June 191 3, an Arab Congress was convened in Paris to draw up a list of demands 
based on decentralisation and administrative reforms within the Ottoman empire. It 
was organised by the moderate Ottoman Administrative Decentralisation Party and 
Beirut Reform Committee, as well as the secret and radical party’ al-Fatat (the Young 
Arab Society). The Congress was dominated by Syrian representatives, particularly 
those resident in Beirut, Damascus and Cairo. 

It was in this congress that the concept of pan-Arabism became less vague and 
acquired theoretical rigorousness, whereas its geographic limits were confined, for 
political and international reasons, to the Arabian Peninsula and the Fertile Crescent. 

Theoretically, a Beiruti editor and publisher and a member of al-Fatat organisation, 
'Abd al-Ghani al-TJraysi (1850-1916), argued that the Arabs constituted a political 
community and a nation on the basis of five interrelated factors: language, race, 
history', customs and political aspirations. Geographically, the Syrian chairman of 
the Congress, 'Abd al-Hamid al-Zahrawi (1855-1916) conceded to an Egyptian 
attending the Congress as auditor, that Egypt was indeed an Arab country' and an 
Ottoman province, but its particular grievances (British occupation) fell outside the 
jurisdiction of the Congress (al-Khatib, 191 3, pp. 42-3, and 115). It is in this context 
that pan-Arabism in its Asian background is to be understood as largely a movement 
of Ottoman Arabs struggling against policies of Turkification. Their hopes were, 
moreover, pinned on British or French assistance. 

This movement culminated in the Arab Revolt of 1916. It was led by' the spiritual 
leader of Western Arabia and a descendant of the Prophet, al-Sharif Husayn, and in 
association with Syrian and Iraqi army officers. To the Allied powers (Britain and 
France ), the revolt formed part of their military efforts to destroy the Ottoman state 
after its entry into the First World War on the side of Germany. 

Although independence was promised as a reward to Arab forces for participating 
in the war, Britain and France established themselves, following the Paris Peace 
Conference in 1919, as mandatory powers in the Fertile Crescent. In Arabia, Sharif 
Husayn lost his newiy established authority as king to the advancing forces of the 
Wahhabites, led by 'Abd al-'Aziz A1 Sa'ud. In 1932 the Kingdom of Saudi Arabia came 
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into existence. This was the only Arab state, together with North Yemen, to achieve a 
semblance of independence and escape direct European occupation. 

Political Parties 

Following the failure of various Arab revolts against European colonialism and 
mandatory systems between 1919 and 1932, the stage was set for the emergence of 
new political forces led by an educated young generation. The tact that certain Arab 
countries gained relative political independence - Saudi Arabia, North Yemen, Iraq 
and Egypt - encouraged these new parties to put forward programmes of action, 
deemed relevant to the Arab world as a whole. 

The first public glimmerings of such an approach emerged in 1931 during the 
convention of a pan-Islamic congress in lerusalem. As its name indicates, this w r as a 
political gathering convened to articulate Muslim anxieties regarding the threatened 
status and future of Palestine, with particular emphasis on the aggressive policies of 
Zionism. Almost all Arab countries sent delegates to attend. It was the first time that 
Arab delegates from the Maghrib, Egypt, the Arabian Peninsula and the Fertile 
Crescent had come together to tackle what w r as increasingly becoming a pan-Arab 
and pan-Islamic cause. These delegates held a separate meeting to deliberate purely 
Arab matters, and proclaimed a new' pan- Arab covenant composed of three principal 
articles. 

1 . The Arab countries form an integral and indivisible unity. Hence, the Arab nation 
docs not accept or recognise all forms of fragmentation that have befallen this 
unity. 

2. All efforts in every Arab country arc to be directed towards the achievement of 
total independence within one single unity; it being understood that every’ 
endeavour that aimed at confining political activity’ to local and regional issues 
is to be resisted. 

3. Given that colonialism, irrespective of the identity of its principal representatives 
and the forms it may assume, is incompatible with the dignity of the Arab nation 
and its paramount purpose, it is to be rejected and resisted by the Arab nation 
with all the means at its disposal. (Zu'aytir, 1994, pp. 372-3) 

The drive for Arab unity became entangled in this period with the question of 
reinstating the Islamic caliphate after its abolition by Ataturk in 1924. This question 
loomed larger than its practical importance in the rivalries of three Arab countries, 
each trying to assert a certain regional role. These countries were Iraq, Saudi Arabia 
and Egypt. Most Arab nationalists developed political and financial ties with one or 
the other, particularly Iraq and Saudi Arabia. It was also in this period that Egyptian 
writers, politicians and journalists began to adopt a more positive attitude towards 
pan-Arabism. Moreover, as demands for independence were increasingly voiced in 
North African countries, Egypt became a meeting place for Maghribi leaders, either 
fleeing persecution or seeking to mobilise Arab opinion in their favour. 

In August 1933, the first pan- Arab political party, the League of Nationalist Action 
(LNA) w’as founded at a meeting in a Lebanese town. Its founding members, drawn 
from Greater Syria and Iraq, belonged to western-educated professional groups - 
lawyers, teachers, medical doctors, editors and journalists. Its constituent assembly. 
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composed of over thirty representatives, issued a political programme which 
expanded themes briefly discussed by the pan-Arab covenant of 1931. Thus, the 
statement dwelt at length on the characteristics of colonialism and its nefarious 
schemes to combat Arab nationalism and turn Palestine into a Zionist entity, creating 
in the process a class of Arab collaborators and agents. 

The League of Nationalist Action defined its two principal objectives as being: (1) 
the absolute sovereignty and independence of the Arabs; and (2) comprehensive Arab 
unity. It also stressed the necessity of carrying out a radical programme of socio- 
economic and moral reform. However, it left open the specific nature of the political 
or economic system it wanted to implement (Zu'aytir, 1994, pp. 529-34). 

This party enjoyed a certain popularity' amongst the young generation in the second 
half of the 1 9 30s , and its leader, the Syrian lawyer 'Abd al- Razzaq al- Dandashi , was hailed 
as a symbol of a new type of Arab leadership. His early death in 1 93 5 marked what turned 
out to be a prolonged period of internal disputes and lack of political direction. More- 
over, it never managed to shake off its middie-class image, and was confined in the main 
to the urban centres of greater Syria. It did not survive as an organisation beyond 1945. 
Its lack of a well-defined strategy and internal squabbles made it an easy prey for the 
intrigues of the leaders of its local rival, the National Bloc. 

Side by side with this organisation, there emerged two other similar, but clandes- 
tine, societies. These were the Arab Liberation Society and another, most commonly 
called the Arab Nationalist Party. Their membership, programme and areas of oper- 
ation overiapped with the LNA. Both had a hierarchical structure designed to enable 
their members to infiltrate or control other parties and associations, and win them 
over to the cause of Arab unity. They' met the same fate that befell the LNA. Their 
members went on to join other parties, or confined their activities to publishing 
articles and books on Arab nationalism. 

All these parties and movements concentrated on articulating issues, demands and 
programmes, in addition to general pronouncements pertaining to the definition of 
Arab nationalism or the Arab nation. In this sense, they never managed to offer a 
coherent doctrine or political philosophy. This failure became apparent at a time when 
both fascism and communism were being propagated as comprehensive worldviews, 
capable of rescuing humanity' from all its miseries. 

Social Arabism, 1945-1973 

The end of the Second World War, the intensification of the struggle for Palestine 
between Arabs and Jews, and the rise of the United States together with the Soviet 
Union as global pow r ers, defined the main contours of this phase. Furthermore, social 
and economic issues long overshadowed by the issue of independence or political 
rights, came to the fore as dominant themes in the programmes of almost all new 
political parties. Hence, agrarian reform, industrialisation, employment, health and 
housing were some of the issues that could no longer be ignored and had to be 
addressed as essential elements in the building of a modern nation-state. It was also in 
this period that revenues and profits accruing to multinational companies from Arab 
oil fields became a bone of contention between local rulers or nationalist parties and 
western governments. 

Politically, most Arab countries gained their independence between 1945 and 
1962. They were all admitted to the League of Arab States as full members. Founded 
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in 1945, and conceived as an agency of cooperation, this league reaffirmed the 
sovereignty and territorial integrity of each Arab state, while leaving the door open 
for a more advanced form of Arab unity*. 

Henceforth, there began to develop a new type of official pan-Arabism that was 
largely based on preserving the existing states system, while trying at the same time to 
coordinate its general approach to external challenges. Such a dominant pattern has 
persisted up to the present time in spite of numerous attempts to unite two or more 
Arab states with each other. So far no concrete or lasting unions have ever been 
achieved. The only exception was the unification of various Gulf shaykdoms in 1971 
and that of South and North Yemen in 1989. 

The most spectacular achievement of Arab nationalism was the brief union between 
Syria and Egypt, under the leadership of lamal Abd al-Nasir (Nasser). Established in 
February 1958, it was dissolved in September 1961 as a result of Syrian secession. In 
1963 there occurred another attempt to unify* Egypt, Syria and Iraq. Political differ- 
ences, economic disparities and divergent patterns of social development turned it 
into a stillborn endeavour. 

However, in this third phase, Arab nationalism acquired widespread popular sup- 
port and succeeded in implementing its own radical programme in the economic, 
social and cultural fields. Henceforth, Arab nationalism became associated with 
socialism, one-party* rule and the liberation of Palestine. As it turned out, bureaucratic 
mismanagement limited capital resources and persistent external threats marred the 
implementation of socialism in its Arab version. The confrontation with Israel, an 
cvcr-recurring problem, as well as the constant interference of other western pow*ers, 
added further complications, diverting much-needed resources, draining the national 
energy of entire communities, and culminating in disastrous military losses. 

Although Arab nationalism asserted itself in this social phase as a popular move- 
ment, eclipsing in the process all other ideologies throughout the Arab world, 
particularly between 1956 and 1970, when Nasser (1918-1970), the Egyptian 
president, dominated in his policies, speeches and activities the Arab world, it failed 
to achieve its central aim of Arab unification. Apart from external pressures and 
military* defeats, its political formula of one-party rule w*as one of its most spectacular 
misconceived projects as it became in the main a tool for suppressing its political 
opponents instead of being a dynamic channel for political participation and mobil- 
isation. 

Social Arab nationalism was represented at the political level by three main cur- 
rents: Ba'thism, Nasserism and the Movement of Arab Nationalists. 

Batbism and Nasserism 

Ba'thism represents the ideology of the Arab Ba'th Party*. This party* was launched in 
1941, but was not formally founded until 1947 by two Damascene French-educated 
schoolteachers, Michel 'Aflaq and Salah al-Din al-Baytar. It was renamed the Arab 
Ba'th Socialist Party* in 1953 alter its merger with the Arab Socialist Party* of Akram al- 
Hawrani. The last championed the cause of the peasants against their landlords in the 
city* of Hama and its environs. The Ba'th recruited among students, workers, peasants 
and minorities, acting as a well-organised party* built on hierarchical lines: cells, 
sections, divisions, branches and regions. From its base in Syria, it spread to Iraq, 
Lebanon, Jordan, Palestine and the Arabian Peninsula. It did not establish a foothold 
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in other Arab countries until the 1970s. Even then it had only a small organisation in 
Sudan and Tunisia, while Egypt, Algeria, Libya and Morocco remained outside its 
ambit. However, its ideology*, based on Arab unity', freedom and socialism, was 
adopted, in one form or another, by a number of Arab parties, particularly the Arab 
Socialist Union (ASU),sct up by Nasser in 1962 in the wake of Syria’s secession from 
the United Arab Republic. 

Nasserism grew out of the policies, political pronouncements and domestic or 
international activities of President Nasser and his colleagues. Initially confined to a 
set of policies (agrarian reform, evacuation of British military bases, building a strong 
army and social justice), its most articulate ideological outlook was embodied in the 
National Charter of 1962. The theoretical thrust of the Charter highlights the central 
function of socio-economic factors in determining the development of nations. It 
thus declares the socialist solution to be ‘a historical inevitability imposed by reality', 
the broad aspirations of the masses and the changing nature of the world in the 
second part of the twentieth century’ (Hanna, 1969, pp. 358-9). Moreover, Nasscr- 
ism reversed the order according to which Ba'thism desired to achieve its goals, 
thereby turning socialism into a prerequisite of freedom and unity. By giving primacy' 
to socialism, Nasserism after 1962 demarcated its own ideological territory* within the 
Arab nationalist movement. Thus, with hindsight and the failure of union between 
Syria and Egypt, Nasserism underlined the importance of effecting internal trans- 
formations within each Arab country as a necessary' prelude to achieving unity of 
purpose and aims. Democracy was moreover defined as "political freedom’, and 
socialism as social freedom. However, whereas both were deemed to form one 
organic unity, social justice was supposed to precede political freedom, thereby' 
delaying its implementation until an undefined moment in the future. Nevertheless, 
Arab unity was to be achieved as the culmination of a long process of economic, 
social, political and cultural change, brought about by a new* generation of Arab 
leaders, operating in the context of their own independent countries, and relying on 
organisations similar to the Arab Socialist Union of Egypt. Such a prospect came to 
an abrupt end with Nasser’s death in 1970 despite the efforts of a number of 
Nasseritc leaders to revive his legacy' or update the National Charter to take account 
of a new* regional and worid order. 


MAN 

Apart from Ba’thism and Nasserism, Arab nationalism was adopted by the Movement 
of Arab Nationalists (MAN). This organisation was founded by a group of Palestin- 
ian, Syiian and Kuwaiti students at the American University* of Beirut in the early 
1950s. The spiritual leader of this movement was Ali Nasir Al-Din (1892-1974), a 
founding member of the League of Nationalist Action. The MAN was more distin- 
guished by* its stress on immediate action rather than subtle theoretical issues. Its 
leading figure was the medical doctor, George Habash, who w*as highly respected as 
an efficient organiser and a passionate orator with a strong popular appeal. His main 
aim revolved around the necessity of mobilising all available resources to confront the 
newly established Israeli state. However, most of its policies w*erc a mere refined 
version of those pursued by pan- Arabists in the 1930s. 

The political appeal of MAN w*as thus largely derived from its confrontation with 
colonialism and became as a result more relevant in Arab countries still wrestling with 
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this particular aspect, as in Yemen, Kuwait, Jordan and Palestine. As it was being 
gradually superseded by the Ba'th party, it drifted towards closer tics with the 
leadership of Nasser as the new’ symbol of Arabism. Its ideology was never developed 
in a coherent or comprehensive fashion, thereby leaving the door open for individual 
interpretations or sudden shifts of emphasis. Organisationally, it had branches in 
Jordan, Iraq, Kuwait, Oman, Qatar, Bahrain, South Yemen, Syria and Lebanon. By 
1963, and following Nasser’s shift to a programme of socialist policies, its second- 
generation leaders, such as Muhsin Ibrahim and Muhammad Kishli, called for the 
adoption of quasi-Marxist notions of class struggle, armed insurrection and the 
building of a new type of political organisation. By 1966 its central organisation 
began to fragment into its regional constituent parts. Following a number of hastily 
convened conferences to address such a grave development, fragmentation continued 
apace splitting it into regional organisations centred on particular Arab states: Kuwait, 
South Yemen, Lebanon and Palestine. After the devastating defeat of the Syrian, 
Egyptian and Jordanian armies by Israel in 1967, most of MAN’S cadres adopted 
different versions of Marxism-Leninism and renounced what they dubbed their 
former semi-fascist, petit bourgeois ideology. This was particularly the case of 
the Popular Front for the Liberation of Palestine (1967) headed by Habash, and the 
Popular Democratic Front for the Liberation of Palestine, which split off* from the first, 
accusing it of right-wing tendencies and a reluctance to make a dear break with the past. 
This splinter group was led by the Jordanian Nayif Hawatimah (1969). Its branch in 
South Yemen, the National Liberation Front, seized power in 1967, but not before it 
had transformed itself into a lully fledged Leninist organisation. By January 1969, it 
had ceased to exist as a pan -Arab movement (Kazziha, 1975, chs. 4 and 5). 

Relative Decline 

After the defeat of 1967, the death of Nasser in 1970 and the apparent failure of 
various Arab states to achieve their stated goal of unity and national solidarity’, 
Nasserism diminished in Egypt as a major political force to be reckoned with, or 
suffrdcntly capable of holding power. This w r as dramatically illustrated by the case 
with which Nasser’s successor, President Anwar Sadat, was able to create within a few 
years his own political set of polices, dissolving in the process the Arab Socialist 
Union, built by Nasser as the sole ruling party. 

The Ba'th party in Syria, on the other hand, underwent a process of radicalisation, 
characterised by the influx into its ranks of rural, provincial and lower middle -class 
members. How ever, this trend of radicalisation was gradually reversed after 1970 and 
the advent to power of President Hafiz al-Asad. Following his death in 2000, Hafiz 
al-Asad w’as succeeded by his son Bashar, who promised to open up the system of 
government and liberalise the economy. Although some improvements have been 
introduced, particularly in the held of information and human rights, no qualitative 
changes have yet been implemented. 

In Iraq, the Ba'th passed through its radical phase between 1958 and 1966. By 1968, 
and after several attempts, it had become the dominant force in Iraqi politics. After 
the triumph of Khumayni against the Shah in 1979, the Iran-Iraq War (1980-8), 
and the brief occupation of Kuw’ait in 1990-1, the Iraqi president, Saddam Husayn, 
began to adopt a new* political discourse in which pan-Arabist and Islamist notions 
intermingled. Following years of sanctions and the gradual impoverishment of Iraq, a 
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combined Anglo-American force invaded Iraq in March 2003, leading to the removal 
of the Ba'thist regime within a few weeks, as well as to the capture of Saddam Husayn 
some months later (December 2003). The Ba'th party* was banned and its leaders 
pursued as war criminals. 

Following the ascendancy of Saudi Arabia as a regional power alter the rise of the 
oil price in the aftermath of the 1973 war, coupled with the death of Nasser in 1970, 
only three years after his military' defeat by Israel in 1967, Arab nationalism entered a 
new stage of relative decline. Such a decline was eagerly seized upon by various 
regional and international powers, including the oil-producing Gulf states. The 
Soviet invasion of Afghanistan in 1979, coupled with the triumph of Ayatollah 
Khumayni as the leader of a new religiously based, Islamic republic in Iran, boosted 
the prospects of the message of fundamentalist politics, with its stress on Islamic 
values and concepts of governance, aided and abetted by the financial clout of 
conservative oil-producing countries that dominated political and economic affairs. 

Since the 1970s, Arab nationalism has been witnessing a steady erosion of its 
political or social influence. Although pan-Arabism (as described above) has main- 
tained its cultural hegemony both at the official and popular levels, such a hegemony 
is being challenged by the rise of Islamic fundamentalism, on the one hand, and calls 
for democratic reforms, on the other. Consequently, Arab nationalism has, as so often 
in its past, been recast to meet or assimilate one or the other. 

Today Arab Nationalism can be said to include a number of strands and pro- 
grammes of action. 

Such trends appeal to different constituencies and seem to be in a state of almost 
permanent flux. These comprise the following: 

1. An official trend represented by states which advocate ideas of pan-Arabism, 
while being extremely reluctant to enter into hasty or uncertain unions. 

2. An Arab nationalist ideology tinged with either Marxist notions of class struggle, 
socialist construction and Leninist -type activities, or Islamist concepts and 
greater emphasis on the role of Islam in the formation of the Arab nation and 
its contemporary culture. However, the Marxist trend has been steadily moving 
towards the adoption of democracy* as both a vehicle of struggle and a process of 
government, while neo-Arab Islamism has also undergone similar subtle and 
clear transformations. This has been particularly the ease after the collapse of 
the Soviet Union in the early 1990s, and the pursuit of capitalist policies in the 
Republic of China since the 1980s. 

3. A neo-Arabism that posits nationalism as an ideological instrument recast to 
achieve the gradual unity* of the Arab w*orld. The pursuit of this aim is informed 
by the diversity' of the Arab woiid in its geographic, ethnic, economic and 
cultural aspects. It has also adopted democracy as one of its instruments of 
struggle and ptincipal objectives, stressing in particular the need for multi- 
party politics, freedom of assembly and speech, and national sovereignty*. 
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Turkish and Iranian Nationalisms 

Ioannis N. Grigoriadis and Ali M. ANSARI 


Turkish Nationalism 

Introduction 

The seeds of nationalism, which spread from its western European cradle, found 
fertile soil in the Ottoman empire. In a region where multi-ethnic, multi- cultural 
empires had prevailed since antiquity, identities and alhliations were developed on 
non -national lines; religion and locality remained the determining factors in the 
formation of collective identities. Nationalism was the intellectual force that chal- 
lenged existing allegiances, identities and states, resulting in a radical reinterpretation 
of the ‘self and the ‘other’. 

Turkish nationalism was among the last to rise in the declining Ottoman empire of 
the late nineteenth century. The preponderance of Islamic identity- and the privileged 
position that Sunni Muslims 1 enjoyed had initially deterred the proliferation of 
nationalist ideas, which would be to the detriment of the cohesion of the multi- 
ethnic and multi -religious empire. Nonetheless, the rapid rise of nationalism within 
Ottoman Christian minorities, the formation of nation-states in former Ottoman 
provinces and imminent existential threat for the ailing empire resulted in the 
development of Turkish nationalism. Defensive in nature, Turkish nationalism soon 
succeeded in striking a chord among Ottoman Turkish intellectual and military 
elites. 2 The formation of a Turkish nation-state was seen as the only desirable choice, 
given the seeming inevitability- of the empire’s demise. 3 In the aftermath of the First 
World War the feasibility of the Turkish nationalist project w-as put into question, 4 yet 
the leadership skills of Mustafa Kcmal (Ataturk) 5 in the crucial years 1919-23 
guaranteed the establishment of a Turkish nation-state in Anatolia. This study will 
examine the official civic version of Turkish nationalism and will explore the impact of 
ethnic nationalism and Islam on it. It will also evaluate the success of the Turkish 
nationalist project and address challenges towards it. It will be argued that the official 
civic nationalism has been amalgamated with ethnic and religious elements that 
crucially affected its character. The Turkish nationalist project has been remarkably 
successful in homogenising Anatolian Muslim populations and creating a strong sense 
of Turkish national identity. Yet the whole conceptual framework of Turkish nation- 
alism has most seriously been challenged by the emergence of Kurdish nationalism as 
well as by Turkey’s prospective membership of the European Union. Kurdish nation- 
alism questioned the ethnic homogeneity of the Anatolian Muslim population, w hile 
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the European Union challenged with its accession criteria and supranational character 
the nationalist basis of the republican Turkish state . 


Official civic nationalism 

The application of the dvic nationalism model in Turkey is inextricably linked with 
the programme of radical westernisation that Atartltk put forward in his effort to 
overcome Turkish political, economic and cultural underdevelopment. 6 In order for 
Turkey to converge with ‘contemporary civilisation’, 7 lessons from the decline and 
dismemberment of the Ottoman Empire should be utilised. Both pan-Islamist and 
pan-Turkist ideologies should be thoroughly abandoned, and a dvic, territory-based 
model of national identity should be developed. In his famous address to the Turkish 
Assembly from 15 to 20 October 1927 (Nutuk), Ataturk elaborated on his effort to 
establish a dvic Turkish national identity: 


1 am neither a bebever in a league of all the nations ot Islam, nor even in a league ot 
Turkish people. Each ot us here has the nght to hold his ideals, but the government must 
be stable with a fixed policy, grounded in tacts, and with one view and one alone: to 
safeguard the life and independence of the nation within its natural frontier*. Neither 
sentiment nor illusion must influence our policy. Away with dreams and shadow*! They 
have cost us dear in the past!* 

The French lacobin model of civic territorial nationalism became a source of inspir- 
ation: Anatolia constituted the Tutkish ‘fatherland’, the indivisible territorial unit, 
which would form the basis of Turkish nationhood. 9 Citizenship and common culture 
were crucial elements in the development of dvic Turkish national identity'. Equal 
dtizen rights for all inhabitants of Anatolia w ould nurture ‘a sense of solidarity and 
fraternity' through active social and political parridpation’, as Anthony D. Smith put 
it. 10 Regarding the common culture desideratum, warfare, massacres and population 
exchanges in the first quarter of the twentieth century* had altered the multi -religious 
character of Anatolia, establishing an undisputed Muslim preponderance. The formerly 
strong Armenian and Greek communities had perished, 11 and Anatolia was inhabited 
by' Turks and numerous other Muslim ethnicities. Kurds, Arabs, Lazes, Bosnians, 
Albanians, Circassians and other Caucasian peoples were only a few* of the existing 
Muslim ethnicities in Anatolia, while a significant Muslim Alcvi minority challenged the 
Sunni majority*. 12 Although Turkish national identity was not embedded in all the 
Muslim populations of Anatolia, these populations were deemed to be suitable for 
becoming dtizens of the Turkish republic, provided they opted for a fusion of their 
distinct ethnic and cultural features w ith the state-espoused Turkish national identity. 1 3 
In his effort to establish Anatolia as the undoubted fatherland of the Turkish nation, 
Atatilrk favoured archaeological and historical research that aimed at providing evi- 
dence of the antiquity and paramount significance of Tutkish presence in Anatolia. 14 
The Turkish History Thesis, launched during the First History Congress organised in 
Ankara in 1932, came to the point of claiming that the Turks were the descendants of 
the founders of all civilisations in Iraq, Anatolia, Egypt and the Aegean. 15 While such 
absurd allegations w*erc eventually left to fall into oblivion, dvic nationalism has 
remained the core of the oftirially endorsed version of Turkish nationalism. Ethnic 
and religious elements, however, maintained their importance in defining w*ho a Turk is. 
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Ethnic nationalism 

The model of ethnic nationalism found big resonance among Turkish nationalises in 
the later years of the Ottoman empire. Under the influence of German Romanticism, 
nations were seen as the natural division units of the human race, with their own 
distinct character, which its citizens must, as a duty, keep pure and inviolable. 16 The 
Turkish nation was thus seen as a single unit, ranging from the Adriatic Sea to the 
borders of China, whose political unifr cation should be furthered. The spread of 
ethnic nationalism was boosted by the immigration of Russian- born Turkic intellec- 
tuals influenced by pan-Slavism. 17 The most prominent of them, Yusuf Ak^ura 
(Ak^uraoglu) addressed in his seminal treatise *0$ Tarz-i Siyaset’ the dilemmas of 
Turkish nationalism in the beginning of the twentieth century. 1 * Ottomanism, the 
hammering of an ethnic- and religion- blind civic identity for all Ottoman subjects, 
was dismissed as a chimera, given that none of the Ottoman ethnic and religious 
communities w r as willing to substitute Ottomanism for its own identity. Pan-Islamism 
was also dismissed as unrealistic given the reaction it would cause in western powers, 
which ruled over large numbers of Muslim subjects. Pan-Turkism would antagonise 
the Russian empire, which ruled over the Caucasus and Central Asia, yet Akvura 
seemed to lean towards it. Pan-Turkism gained momentum in the last years of the 
Ottoman empire when Russian capitulation in the First World War raised hopes 
for Ottoman expansion towards the cast. These hopes were, however, soon dashed, 
and republican Turkey denounced all pan-Turkist ideals, focusing on the formation of 
a civic Turkish national identity. 

Despite official condemnation of* ethnic nationalism, state policies asserted that 
ethnic nationalism had left its imprint on official state nationalism. Discriminatory 
policies against population groups on the basis of their ethnicity were a continuation 
of measures taken in the last years of the Ottoman empire and aimed at the same 
direction, namely minority assimilation or emigration. 19 The 1934 Resettlement Law 
(Iskan Kanunu) and the 1942 Property Tax ( Varhk Vergisi) exemplified these pol- 
icies. 20 The importance of ethnic nationalism was also attested by the systematic 
exaltation of the Turkish nation 21 and language. The word ‘Turk’ should lose the 
demeaning connotations it carried throughout the Ottoman history 22 and become a 
source of national pride. Besides, the Sun Language Theory, coined in the 1932 First 
Language History’ Congress, attempted to prove that Turkish was the most ancient, 
accurate and beautiful language in the world and all the languages originated from it, 
while the Turkish Language Reform aimed at purifying Turkish from Arabic and 
Persian influences 23 Anti- minority campaigns in the language field continued in 
1937 with the launch of the ‘Citizen, speak Turkish’ { Vatandaf Ttirkp K&nuf) 
campaign for the exclusive use of Turkish in public. 24 

Ethnic nationalism never became a dominant ideological current in Turkish polit- 
ics, although the state endorsed parts of its ideology. Pan-Tutkist ideals briefly 
gained impetus during the Second World War at the time when Germany seemed 
to be winning the war against the Soviet Union. 25 In the 1960s Turkish ethnic 
nationalism found its political representative in the person of Alparslan Turkey and 
the Nationalist Action Party (Milli Harckct Partisi-MHP). Since then the Cyprus 
and Karabagh conflicts, as well as the Balkan crisis have attracted some interest in 
ethnic nationalism, while the demise of the Soviet Union, which briefly raised hopes 
for close cooperation of ex-Soviet Turkic republics under Turkey’s leadership, also 
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mobilised some solidarity. 26 It was rather, though, through its covert impact on the 
official version of nationalism than through its political representatives that ethnic 
nationalism influenced Turkish national identity. 

TJjf roU of Islam 

The role of religion as identity badge in the Ottoman empire was institutionalised by 
the milUt system. Although the term milUi is usually related to non-Muslim com- 
munities of the Ottoman empire, it is true that the term referred to Muslims as well, 
anchoring the decisive role of religious affiliation in determining one’s identity. 27 The 
identification of the Turkish nation with Islam was facilitated by the leading role of 
the Ottoman empire in the Islamic world 28 and its contribution in the expansion of 
Islam in Anatolia, central and south-eastern Europe. Conversion to Islam was not 
only an act of personal belief or expedience, but also a shift of identity, voluntary 
participation in the Islamic community of believers { ummah) and identification with 
the Ottoman political ideology and culture. Novel nationalist ideas later transformed 
religious communal into national identities. Ottoman Christian communities were 
the first to be influenced and were followed by Ottoman Muslims. It is the irony of 
history that the nation that submerged its identity the most into Islam was the first to 
attempt the radical dissociation of its national identity from religion. 29 

Early Tutkish nationalists identified Islam in the mid- nineteenth century' as one of 
the basic elements of Turkish identity’ and did not consider it to be incompatible with 
westernisation. More radical views, however, soon appeared, blaming Islam for 
Turkish underdevelopment and championing secularisation of the state and society' 
according to the French positivist model. The most influential Young Turkish thinker 
Ziya Gtikalp attempted to compromise Turkish nationalism with modernity' and 
Islam by differentiating between civilisation {med*niytt)> culture (hars) and religion 
(din). He defined civilisation in technological and political terms, culture as the set of 
values and beliefs which define a people, and restricted religion into its essential 
content. The Turkish nation should adopt western civilisation and rediscover its 
ow n Turkish culture, which had faded under the influence of Arab culture. 31 Islam 
had to be dissociated from Arab culture and restricted to the private sphere. 32 
Although many Young Turks did not sec Islam as an essential element of Turkish 
identity', political conditions did not allow* them to implement anti -Islamic policies. 
On the contrary', Islam w*as used as a political tool and mobilising force in the w*ars 
against western powers and adjacent Christian states. Ataturk followed the same 
policy in the years of armed struggle (1919-23), but disclosed his true intentions as 
soon as he was powerful enough to do so. On 17 November 1922 the last Ottoman 
Sultan, Mehmet VI Vahdettin, was forced into exile, while on 29 October 1923 the 
caliphate was officially abolished and the republic of Turkey proclaimed. Strict meas- 
ures were taken in order to secularise the state and society*/ 3 Hie office of 
islam w*as abolished and his functions taken over by the Directorate of Religious 
Affairs in 1924. Religious orders ( tarikat ) were banned in 1926, while the remnants 
of the Islamic Law (ftriar) were replaced by the Swiss Civil and the Italian Penal 
Code. Meanwhile, existing Islamic courts and schools w*crc abolished as w*ell as 
religious education in public schools. At the symbolic level, of crucial importance 
was the adoption of the Latin alphabet, which broke a strong cultural bond between 
the Turkish nation and Islam. The breach with the Ottoman Islamic past was finalised 
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when the clause of the 1924 constitution declaring Islam to be the state religion of 
Turkey was removed in 1928. 34 

Official secularisation policies intended to dissociate Turkish national identity from 
Islam; yet their success was only limited. At the elite level, Islam ceased to be an essential 
element ofTurkish identity, at the grassroots level, however, the role of Islam as symbol 
ofTurkish national identity remained intact. 35 Islam was the only unifying factor of the 
multilingual, multi-ethnic populations of Anatolia and the most tangible element of 
their Tutkish identity. 36 Intensive state efforts to inculcate chic Turkish nationalism 
through the means of education and control of public and political Islam had only 
limited success. Islam eventually re-emerged in the public sphere during the rule of the 
Democrat Party {Dtmokrat Parti- DP) in the 1950s and claimed an active role in 
Turkish politics in 1970, when Neemettin Erbakan founded the National Order 
Party' ( Miili Nizam Partis*- MNP), the first Islamist party* in the history of republican 
Turkey. Erbakan stressed the paramount importance of Islam as an essential element of 
Turkish national identity, despite long state efforts to eliminate it and defended a union 
of Muslim believers. His argument was followed by a group of conservative Kcmalist 
intellectuals, the ‘Hearth of the Enlightened’ (Aydt nlar Ocajt i), which argued for an 
Islamic revival as a means of strengthening Turkish nationalism against growing 
minority' nationalist and leftist dissidence. These positions were elaborated into an 
ideological construction named ‘Turkish-Isiamic Synthesis’ (Turk- Islam Sentczi-TI 
S). 3/ Islam was thus seen not as a fully fledged political ideology, as in the ease of 
Erbakan, but as an element that could revitalise Turkish nationalism. 38 

The military coup of 12 September 1980 acted as catalyst for the infusion of Islamic 
elements into official Turkish national ideology. Extreme secularist policies were held 
to be one of the reasons for the proliferation of* radical leftist and rightist as well as 
Kurdish nationalist ideas, which resulted in civil strife and disorder with detrimental 
effects for Turkey’s stability*. Besides, state abstention from religious education had 
resulted in the increasing influence of legal and underground religious groups. In 
accordance with the views expressed by the ‘Hearth of the Enlightened’, religious 
instruction in Turkish primary and secondary schools became compulsory under article 
24 of the 1982 constitution. The ‘Turkish-Islamic Synthesis’ constituted the ideo- 
logical core of the new school curriculum. 39 The special relation between the Turkish 
nation and Islam was stressed and similarities between pre- Islamic Turkish and Islamic 
civilisations and values were emphasised. 40 Meanwhile, state funding of religious 
education and foundations exponentially increased. Islam was regarded as an essential 
element of Turkish national identity, and its public manifestation was tolerated to the 
extent that it respected the piinciples of republicanism and secularism. The return of 
Neemettin Erbakan into politics as leader of the Welfare Party (Refah Partisi-RP) 
polarised the debate on Turkish political Islam but did not disturb the balance set by 
the 1980 military* regime. Islam was still viewed as the cementing factor in a society* split 
by ideological and ethnic divisions. 41 Only the rise of the Welfare Party* into power in 
the mid- 1990s alarmed the Turkish military and secularist forces, which then initiated a 
campaign to deter increasing Islamisation of Turkish society*. 


Tlse success of rise Turkish nationalist project 

Being a hybrid of civic nationalism with considerable influences from ethnic nation- 
alism and Islam, Turkish nationalism has been remarkably successful in its mission. 
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The mosaic of Anatolian Muslim ethnicities was largely homogenised, a strong sense 
of Turkish national identity was forged and the consolidation of a Turkish nation* 
state in Anatolia became possible . 42 Although Islam was not fully purged from the 
public domain and retained its appeal to the majority of the population, the Turkish 
state preserved secularism and western-style parliamentary democracy 43 to an extent 
unforeseen in the Islamic world. The success of Turkish nationalism contrasted with 
that of other Middle Eastern nationalist movements, whereby political realities fell far 
short of objectives and expectations . 44 

The reasons for that difference can be traced in Turkish history and politics. In the 
aftermath of the Moudros Armistice, while western powers had already occupied 
Ottoman Arab lands, a significant part of the Anatolian interior remained inaccessible 
to western invasion. This fact facilitated the emergence of the Turkish nationalist 
movement, which secured Turkey’s independence, while former Ottoman Arab 
territories were governed by western powers under the mandate regime. 4> Atattirk’s 
absolute political power during the republican years was also sine qua non for the 
successful implementation of the Turkish nationalist programme. The extent of 
political and social reform caused friction in large segments of the Turkish society, 
which would have been insurmountable, had Atatilrk been forced to negotiate with 
elite groups and compromise on his programme. Of vital importance was also the fact 
that the influence of Ottoman elites, which had sided with the Ottoman Sultan in his 
internal struggle against Turkish nationalists, was minimised in republican Turkey and 
could pose no serious obstacles to Ataturk’s nationalist project. Tribal, religious and 
ethnic affiliations also faded under the impact of state education and urbanisation. It 
was virtually impossible for the millions of peasants that settled in Turkey’s big cities 
in search of a better livelihood to preserve their distinct identity' against the state- 
imposed model of Turkish national identity. Last but not least reason for the relative 
success of Turkish nationalism was the pragmatic character of Turkish nationalism. 
The civic version of Turkish nationalism that Atatilrk espoused fell short of both pan- 
Islamism and pan-Tuikism as far as ambitions and grandeur were concerned. Kemalist 
nationalism was characterised by a much more impassive perspective: defending 
Anatolia and establishing a Turkish nation-state there was a target that was not 
beyond the military and political capabilities of Turkish nationalists, and all efforts 
were focused on that. This realistic approach, which was absent in the ease of Arab 
nationalism, greatly facilitated the consolidation of the Turkish nation-state and the 
forging of Tuikish national identity. The Turkish nationalist project faced serious 
challenges from Kurdish minority nationalism and Turkey’s prospective accession to 
the European Union. 


The Kurdish challenge 

The rise of Kurdish nationalism posed the first serious challenge to Turkish nation- 
alism as it contested its most fundamental assumption, namely the congruity of Islam 
with Turkish national identity' in Anatolia. Ottoman Kurds had remained attached to 
their religious and tribal identities until the very last years of the Ottoman empire. 
Despite the formation of Kurdish nationalist groups, the vast majoiity of the Kurdish 
population remained loyal to the Ottoman rule and sided with the forces that 
opposed the partition of the Ottoman empire along ethnic lines. When Atatilik-lcd 
republican Turkey declared its intention to break its links with its Ottoman and 
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Islamic heritage and enforce a civic Turkish national identity, Turkey's Kurds had to 
choose between assimilation and resistance. 

The first armed Kurdish rebellion against Kemalist secularisation and ethnic hom- 
ogenisation plans took place in 1925. Under the leadership of Sheikh Said of Palu, a 
number of Kurdish tribes rebelled against Turkish rule. The character of the Sheikh 
Said revolt was wo- fold, religious and ethnic: reaction against the forced secularisa- 
tion of the Turkish state and society initiated by Atartirk’s modernisation programme 
was matched with willingness to resist state efforts to forcibly homogenise Turkey’s 
Kurdish population. Turkish armed forces succeeded in quickly suppressing the 
rebellion, which, nonetheless, became a watershed: large-scale purges against Kurdish 
and other dissident elements in Turkey followed shortly alter. The Turkish state 
engaged in violent policy measures to suppress Kurdish resentment and subsequent 
uprisings, and also gave greater impetus to AtatUrk’s secularisation programme. 46 

The Kurdish issue came again to the fore in the 1960s, under the suitable political 
environment created by the 1961 Turkish constitution. The problems of Turkey’s 
Kurds were articulated, and steps toward their representation in Turkish politics were 
made. The 1971 coup and constitutional amendments lifted some of the most liberal 
elements of the 1961 constitution; yet the emergence of the Kurdish question as one 
of the most important political issues in Turkish politics could not be prevented. 
Kurdish political groups were formed, addressing their agenda in a socialist or 
nationalist backdrop. Political turmoil and violence between radical leftist and rightist 
political groups, which characterised Turkish politics of the 1970s, played an import- 
ant role in the radicalisation of Kurdish politics in Turkey. The Kurdish Workers Party 
(Pardya Karkaren Kurdistan-PKK) spearheaded radical Kurdish nationalists by or- 
ganising guerrilla warfare in the Kurdish-inhabited provinces of eastern and south- 
eastern Turkey and terrorist attacks in Turkey’s urban centres. In the early 1990s the 
Democracy Party' (Dcmokrasi Partisi-DEP) became the representative of moderate 
Kurds who opposed the use of violence but demanded respect of the human rights of 
Turkey’s Kurds. Turkey’s reaction was fierce, involving major military operations 
against the PKK, the closure of the DEP and arrests of its prominent members. 47 
The PKK was effectively neutralised with the capture of its leader Abdullah Ocalan in 
1998 and a series of successful Turkish military operations; the Kurdish issue had, 
however, already mobilised a big number of Turkey’s ethnic Kurdish population. 

Turkish national identity w r as shaken, and this aroused fear that other ethnic groups 
might follow the Kurds in searching for their distinct national identity'. 


The challenge of the European Union 

The prospect of Turkey’s membership of the European Union has set the second 
serious challenge to Turkish nationalism. Westernisation w r as a primary* strategic 
and political choice of Atatiirk and his successors at the start of the Tuikish 
state, and nationalism w r as part of this project. Turkey' sided with the western powers 
during the Cold War and participated in numerous western international organisa- 
tions. This participation, however, was not impaired by Turkey’s illiberal nation- 
building policies, as state-centred policies w r ere still the norm in Europe. 

The transformation of the European Union into a supranational political organ- 
isation in the early 1990s has, nonetheless, greatly affected the political dimension of 
its enlargement process. The European Union became a sui generis supranational 
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organisation, requiring substantia] sovereignty* concessions from member states in 
favour of EU institutions and furthering the development of a common post-national 
European identity. 48 Through Turkey’s EU- influenced, gradual political liberalisa- 
tion, ethnic homogenisation policies were challenged. The ethnic composition of 
Turkey’s population and the role of Islam and state in society came under re- 
examination. The ongoing deregulation of nation-states and national identities inside 
the European Union rocked the conceptual foundations of the Turkish nation-state. 

The prospect of compromising Turkey’s sovereignty and nation-building policies 
in favour of minority* rights and a post- national European identity has met with the 
suspicion and opposition of a substantial part of the Kcmalist elite. 49 According to its 
argument, the price of such a policy would be the disintegration of the Turkish 
national ideology and, possibly, state. The whole Turkish nation- building project 
would be endangered as latent ethnic divisions within the Turkish people could re- 
emerge and threaten national unity* achieved in the republican years. On the other 
hand, there is no other visible political orientation as favourable for Turkey as its 
membership of the European Union, which is also seen as part of the 4 Kcmalist 
imperative’. Atatilrk’s nationalism was very much European in the 1920s, yet it is 
no more European at the advent of the twenty-first century. Nationalism has been 
discredited in its former cradle, and the success of Turkey’s EU vocation will greatly 
depend on the redefinition of its national identity*, not on the basis of state-based or 
selective 50 models, but according to liberal, citizen-based approaches open to the 
post -national challenge. 


Iranian Nationalism 
Introduction 

Iranian nationalism in its various forms has been the determining ideology of 
modern Iran. Its centrality* to the Iranian political landscape is indicated by its 
pervasive use in political discourse, both as a means of legitimising policy* and deriding 
the positions of opponents. Yet it remains a difficult concept to define with any 
precision, and while its contested nature may provide it with a dynamic vigour and 
continuing social relevance, its essential ambiguity ensures that it remains a plural 
construction. Indeed many of the political debates in modern Iran revolve around the 
contestation between various definitions of Iranian nationalism and the determin- 
ation to monopolise discourse by* imposing an 'authentic’ version. This synopsis will 
focus on the three main trends in nationalist thought in the modern era; secular 
nationalism; dynastic nationalism, and religious nationalism. These trends arc by no 
means exclusive, but they do express the three main periods of ideological develop- 
ment. 

Secular nationalism, appropriated from Europe, w*as the dominant form of nation- 
alism in the era of the notables, determined by the intelligentsia and supported by the 
emergent professional classes, as well as industrial workers and coming to popular 
fruition during the oil nationalisation crisis of 1951-3. Despite the educational 
reforms under Reza Shah, literacy during the first half of the twentieth century* 
remained low*, and estimates w*crc set at between 10 and 20 per cent of the popula- 
tion, with a higher proportion in the cities. Oral communication however remained 
dynamic and political activity was often vibrant. In 1943 for instance, Tehran, with a 
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population of 750,000 could boast 47 newspapers. As the nationalisation crisis 
gripped the public, this figure rose to some 700 papers in 1951. With the fall of 
Mosaddeq in 1953 official ideology emphasised the dynasty, although this approach 
conflicted with the very real social and economic changes which were taking place. By 
the 1960s student numbers were growing exponentially with increasing numbers 
going abroad. At the same time, Iranians were being exposed to growing numbers of 
foreigners in Iran, and the dramatic growth in the mass media (television as well as 
radio) was obviating the need for liter acy. Seasoned observers noted the growth of a 
'middle-class' consciousness, much of which remained unfulfilled by the Shah’s 
dynastic nationalism. For many young students the route to salvation was in the 
adoption of religious nationalism. They were to prove an important element in 
the ideological vanguard of the Islamic revolution. While a quadrupling of oil prices 
in 1973 allowed more money to be spent on the official dynastic nationalism, it also 
allowed an increase in education and travel. By the end of the 1970s some 100,000 
students were entering higher education in Iran while an estimated 50,000 were 
studying abroad. 


'Iran ' and * Persia * 

One of the more obvious debates has revolved around the conflicting definitions 
of 'Iranian' and ‘Persian’ nationalism. For the purposes of* this overview the term 
‘Iranian’ will be used to look at the broad panoply of nationalisms under discussion, 
while ‘Persian’ will be limited to a particular understanding of Iranian nationalism, 
and the literary culture which developed around the emergence of the ‘new* Persian’ 
language. 


The roots of modern Iranian nationalism 

The ethnic origins of Iranian nationalism arc profound, and the construction of 
nationalism in Iran can rely on a rich reservoir of historical sources which provide a 
sense of continuity and identity. Language, literature and epic poetry which has 
emphasised the historical consistency of the territorial integrity’ of Iranshahr , have 
all proved essential to the modern development of nationalism. While the grand 
narrative of nationalist discourse may exaggerate the notion of continuity over 
change, there is litdc doubt that a sense of Iranian ethnic identity’ has existed to 
varying degrees over many centuries, and authors have commented on the existence 
of a 'cultural continuity’ which arguably prevailed in the classical period, and certainly 
survived the period of the Arab/Islamic conquests in the seventh century. 51 Indeed 
the absorption of the ancient Iranian state into the Islamic caliphate harboured 
tensions which tended to accentuate the ethnic and cultural differences which 
existed between 'Arab’ and 'Iranian’, and the evidence suggests that political assimi- 
lation did not translate easily into the cultural sphere. Cultural and religious festivals 
such as the Zoroastrian new year (NowRuz) and the traditional harvest festival of 
mtbriga* i, proved difficult to eliminate from the Iranian calendar and were eventually 
tolerated by the Umayyad caliphs, while following the ‘Abbasid Revolution’ a more 
synthetic ‘Islamic’ cultural identity emerged w hich saw a fusion of Arab and Iranian 
norms. By the ninth century a more distinctive Iranian identity was manifesting itself 
through the rc-emergcncc of ‘new Persian’ as the lingua franca of the eastern 
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caliphate, and with it the emergence of a distinctive literature, w hich w hile undoubt- 
edly elitist, reflected the continuing tensions between ‘Iranians’ and their ‘Arab’ 
overlords. 

Probably the most significant development as far as modern Iranian nationalism is 
concerned, w*as the composition of the Sbabnameh {Book of Kinqs) by the poet 
Fcrdowsi, which was completed at the turn of the eleventh century. Not only did 
the epic poem effectively resuscitate the Persian language, providing a valuable 
repository and reference for authentic Persian words (Ferdowsi deliberately avoided 
the use of non- Persian words where possible), but in committing the creation myth of 
Iran and its ancient kings to verse, Fcrdow'si not only provided the terms of reference 
for a distinct ‘national’ memory, but an effective means for its social absorption and 
dissemination. It is important to remember nonetheless that political realities ensured 
that the revitalisation of Iranian identity remained essentially cultural rather than 
political, and indeed that the absence of the latter paradoxically facilitated a cultural 
diffusion beyond the recognised ethnic parameters of the ‘Iranians’. Arguably, the 
apolitical nature of Iranian cultural identity ensured its durability through periods of 
political turmoil, and a succession of ‘Turkic’ dynasties in particular proved enthusi- 
astic consumers of the Iranian national myth. 

While a case has been made for the origins of the ‘modern’ Iranian state in the 
foundations of the Mongol Il-Khanid dynasty in the thirteenth century, the fusion of 
cultural and political identities would have to aw*ait the emergence of the Safavid 
dynasty in the sixteenth century. Even now', concepts of Iranianness had to compete 
with powerful ethnic and religious identities, insofar as the Safavids derived much of 
their political legitimacy from the imposition and development of Shiism, and 
a reliance on Turkic military forces. Indeed, while the conventional nationalist nar- 
rative likes to sec the origins of the Iranian ‘nation-state’ in the foundation of the 
Safavid empire, it is worth remembering that while the Ottoman Sultan composed 
poetry in Persian, his Safavid rival, Shah Ismail, was doing the same in Turkish. That 
said, it was not long before the radical Shiism of the early Safavids gave way to 
the elitism of Persian culture, language and literature.* 2 This not only reflected 
the growing centrality* of the Persian bureaucracy*, but the very real cultural potency* 
of Iranian mythic history*. Shiism defined and distinguished Iranian identity and 
the Safavid state provided it with a renewed territorial integrity, such that when the 
Safavid empire finally collapsed in 1722, successive rulers sought both to emulate and 
re-establish it. Nader Shah Afshar, for example, could count among his motives a 
determination not only to emulate the Safavids (and indeed, the empire of Tamer- 
lan c) but more intriguingly, the ‘ancient empires’. 


European influences 

Modern Iranian nationalist discourse can be traced to developments in the Qajar state 
in the nineteenth century. Like its Safavid predecessor, as the Qajar state became more 
settled, sedentary and bureaucratised, so it adopted many of the formalities and 
rituals of Iranian kingship, including an increasing use of old Persian names (as 
derived from the Shahnamth ), royal titles and representations. While the Qajar state 
defined itself in pluralistic or imperial terms - ‘the Guarded Domains of Iran* - elite 
culture was distinctively Persian with a historical memory that was ‘Iranian’. Euro- 
pean travellers commented on this keen sense of identity founded on a belief of 
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former imperial greatness drawn from the Shabnameh. si They often contrasted it 
w ith their ow*n appreciation of the Iranian imperial state as related through scripture 
and classical texts. This European understanding was reinforced by the development 
of scientific history and archaeology, which increasingly relegated the narrative of the 
Shahnameh to the realm of literary myth. The European political ascendancy of 
the mid to late nineteenth century combined with a stark appreciation of Iranian 
political impotence ensured that European traditions of Nationalism’ began to trans- 
plant indigenous narratives, particularly among the political and intellectual elite. The 
concept oflranian nationalism which emerged by the end of the nineteenth century, 
therefore, was rich in secular and racial overtones acquired from the Europeans. 
Something of this influence can be seen in the writings ofMirza Agha Khan Kermani, 
who wrote in the 1890s: 

The root of each ot the branches of the tree of ugly character of Persia [nr] that we 
touch was planted by the Arabs and its fruit [sprang hum] the seed sown frocn the Arabs. 

All the despicable habits and customs ot the Persians arc either the legacy and testament 
of the Arab nation or the fruit and influence of the invasions that have occurred in 
Persaa . 44 


Secular nationalism 

European influence and in particular the development of the ‘Aryan myth’ deter- 
mined that modern Iranian nationalism as an ideology* of political action sought to 
emulate and imitate the logic of the west. The cariy ideologues of nationalism, such as 
Kermani (above) defined nationalism within the familiar parameters of secularism 
(which at times extended to a denigration of Islam) and an ethnicity understood in 
explicitly racial terms. As in other Middle Eastern states at the turn of the twentieth 
century. Nationalism’ was seen as the essential panacea for the ills of the state, the 
precursor to modernisation. National unity and uniformity were the hallmarks of this 
new nationalism, and while traditional Iranian identity' had been culturally distinctive 
but politically ambiguous (and therefore inclusive in its approach), the new ideology 
of nationalism espoused centralisation, standardisation and rigorous definition. The 
inclusive ambiguity of identity* gave way to the exclusive rigour of ideology', and w hile 
Iranian identity' had been plural in its accommodation of regional variation, the new 
ideology' w*as avowedly ‘Persian’ and determinedly monopolistic. In the words of one 
prominent intellectual, Iran was, ‘one homogenous nation . . . composed of one 
pure race, one culture, and one encompassing civilisation with one single historical 
heritage’. 55 

What had been the prerogative of the political elite was to be popularised, dissem- 
inated and imposed. Such radical approaches to nationalism remained limited among 
key members of the elite, and many found the antagonism with Islam to be distasteful 
or indeed impractical. During the period of the constitutional revolution (1906-9), 
activists argued forcefully for a constitution which would proclaim that sovereignty 
resided with the people, an entirely novel idea for Iran, and one which did not go 
dow*n well with many members of the Shi’a ulema , and others sensitive to what were 
understood as national traditions. Indeed the constitutional revolution was arguably 
undone by the fractures in the movement created by disagreements over the precise 
meaning and direction of ‘national’ policy*, ultimately leading to stagnation within 
government and the failure of the central state. 
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Unable to fulfil their ambitions through the Constitutional Movement, nationalists 
turned their attentions to the ‘invention of a saviour’, an autocrat who would be able 
to firmly impose a nationalist agenda. In the aftermath of the Great War, and the 
devastation which rival armies had inflicted upon the Iranian countryside, nationalist 
ideologues, disaffected with the impotence of the Qajars, sought an alternative and in 
1921 helped orchestrate a ‘coup’ with the assistance of the leader of the Cossack 
Brigade (one of the few military organisations in existence), Reza Khan. Reza Khan 
quickly dispensed with his collaborator, the journalist Seyyid Zia Tabatabic, and 
rapidly moved through the political ranks, from commander in chief, to minister of 
war and then prime minister in quick succession. His personal ambition and rigor- 
ously nationalist approach to the political ailments of the Iranian state earned him 
widespread support among members of the intelligentsia who actively promoted him 
as the saviour of the nation. Lacking a tribe of his own, Reza Khan forcefully pushed 
through legislation which would expand the new Iranian armed forces, and began the 
process of effectively re-conquering the country from within in order to impose 
central administration. Not only did Reza Khan ensure the ratification of a conscrip- 
tion law r , but also managed to secure vastly increased funds for the army, which he 
considered ‘the soul of the nation’.* 6 In addition, during the fifth parliament ( 1924), 
weights and measures were to be standardised, a new calendar was adopted dated 
from the Hijra but calculated according the Iranian solar year along with new months 
derived from Zoroastrian mythology. Finally, all Iranians were obliged to take family 
names. Reza Khan conspicuously took the surname ‘Pahlavi’. 

In adopting the name ‘Pahlavi’, Reza Khan, who in 1925 was made Reza Shah by a 
grateful and compliant Parliament, intended to associate himself and his new dynasty 
with ancient Iran, and by some colourful accounts, one of the great ancient aristo- 
cratic houses. This association was one of the central tenets of the secular nationalism 
as expressed by the Pahlavi state. It was ‘secular’ insofar as it sought to diminish the 
role of Islam within the Iranian cultural heritage, though its sacral aspects, inasmuch 
as it drew heavily on Zoroastrian precepts, were very much in evidence. This tied in 
effectively with the emphasis on ‘Aryanism’ which had been appropriated from 
western conceptions of the Aryan myth. At the same time, this was an Aryanism 
which was wry much focused on the Mcdcs and the Persians, to the exclusion of 
most other Iranian ‘nations’. Such views w r ere widespread among the intelligentsia 
as the following comments by the Marxist Taqi Arani reveal: ‘All patriotic 
Iranians, especially the officials in the Ministry of Education, must do their very’ 
best to replace Turkish with Persian. We must send Persian journals, Persian news- 
papers, Persian textbooks, and Persian teachers to Azerbaijan - that ancient homeland 
of Zoroaster and of the Aryans.’ 57 This rigorously ‘Persian’ Iranian nationalism was 
to be pursued through a purification of the language with the establishment of an 
academy intended to rid the language of ‘foreign’ (essentially Arab) imports, and a 
standardisation of grammar and spelling. Suggestions that the Arabic script could be 
replaced with the more authentically ‘Iranian’ Latin script (as in Ataturk’s Turkey) 
were eventually shelved when it w r as realised that the process would be far too 
problematic. 

In other areas, however, the new ideology w r as pursued with vigour, with the forced 
settlement of the tribes (nomadism was considered antithetical to the national pro- 
ject), and imposition of western dress, including the removal of the veil. This latter 
measure w r as justified on nationalist grounds with dubious claims that the ‘European 
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hat’ had in fact originated in the Sasanian empire. Similarly extensive changes were 
made to the nomenclature of the new* state, with ‘ancient’ names and titles being 
resuscitated, and allusions to non- Iranian sources being eradicated. Most conspicu- 
ously, ‘Arabistan’ was renamed ‘Khuzistan’, and in 1934, following prompting from 
the Iranian embassy in Berlin, Reza Shah instructed that henceforth foreign countries 
only use the term ‘Iran’ rather than ‘Persia’ when desetibing the country. The 
argument ran that ‘Persia’ was a foreign (Hellenic) construct which only reflected a 
part of the Iranian state (Pars/Fars). But implicit in the decision to insist on the use of 
‘Iran’ was the view that ‘Persia’ carried with it negative semantic baggage denoting 
decadence and underdevelopment, whereas Iran, with its ‘Aryan’ associations, was 
modern and forward looking. This was ironic given the Persia tiisart&n of Iran which 
had been pursued, and was to be systematically deconstructed and challenged fol- 
lowing the abdication of Reza Shah in 1941. 

Indeed in the period 1941-53, ‘secular nationalism’ took on a more popular 
mandate as politicians competed to redefine Iranian nationalism, and to popularise 
it against the exclusive elitism which many politicians had characterised as nationalist 
policy under Reza Shah. Indeed in the absence of the imposing centralising authority 
of Reza Shah and the collapse of* the Iranian army in face of the Allied invasion 
(1941), they began to deconstruct the dominance of centralisation and called for 
regional variation, especially where the tribes were concerned, limited decentralisa- 
tion (though this did not last long), and a more inclusive interpretation of Iranian 
nationalism which de-emphasised the role of Persian and stressed cultural rather than 
ethnic (or indeed racial) homogeneity. In many ways, political liberalisation and 
dynamism led to the popularisation of nationalism through the development of a 
whole spectrum of nationalist parties ranging from the socialists to the right-wing 
pan-Iranists, as politicians competed for the loyalties of the emerging urban prole- 
tariat, which had appeared following the economic and educational reforms of the 
previous twenty* years. This undoubtedly remained an elite -led process (despite a 
flourishing of the print media, literacy was estimated to stand at 20 per cent) but 
the period witnessed a dramatic rise in the growth of political consciousness, facili- 
tated not only by debate, but through the development of technology. 

The wireless radio, introduced with enthusiasm by Soviet troops eager to 
politicise the proletariat, was fundamental to the raising of political aw'arencss, but 
it also performed the function of linguistic standardisation. For all the regional 
inclusivity of the new* nationalists, the emergence of the mass media forced the pace 
of centralisation and the continued Persianisation of Iran. The strength of Iranian 
nationalism in this period took foreign powers by surprise, and the British in particu- 
lar were unprepared for the vigour of the National Front movement led by the 
patrician politician. Dr Mohammad Mosaddeq. Mosaddeq was to become the su- 
preme icon of modern Iranian nationalism (a position he holds to this day), on 
account of his opposition to the British and his determination to nationalise the 
Anglo- Iranian Oil Company His brief period in power (1951-3) also highlighted 
other developments in nationalist discourse, especially the persistence of ‘religious 
nationalism’, as defined by Ayatollah Kashani who provided the National Front with 
much of its traditionalist constituency’ and arguably its most extensive social base. 
The social potency of religious nationalism was only* to become apparent in 1979 
following the emphatic failure of the other major narrative of nationalism, that of 
dynastic nationalism. 
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Dynastic nationalism 

Dynastic nationalism had become increasingly prominent during the rule of Reza 
Shah, and indeed had been present from the inception of the dynasty and the desire of 
the intelligentsia to promote a national saviour. In the initial stages, however, Reza 
Shah was very much portrayed as the vehicle or means by which the nationalist 
project could be vigorously pursued. That is, he was seen as having a finite and 
specific function in the service of the ‘nation -state’. As the reign progressed, however, 
Rr2a Shah’s perception of his, and his new dynasty’s, centrality to Iranian nationalism 
became more pronounced, and the argument was increasingly made that the nation- 
state was dependent on the continuation of the dynasty. This intimate association was 
crucial in legitimising a dynasty that many Iranian aristocrats regarded as parvenu, 
and indeed during the effective interregnum (1941-53), this view came under 
systematic attack by nationalists who argued for a strict de-personalisation of nation- 
alist ideology. The monarchy may be an important national institution but it was very* 
much an expression of the national will and not its master. Staunch monarchists 
however opposed this view and sought an ever closer association between the Pahlavi 
monarchy and the myths of nationalism. Much to the consternation of nationalists 
they succeeded in posthumously awarding Reza Shah the title ‘Great’, thereby 
associating his achievements with the Achaemcnid Shahs, and the Safavid Shah 
Abbas. Of particular importance to the new king, the young Mohammad Reza 
Shah, were the associations with Cyrus the Great. 

Dynastic nationalism nevertheless did not gather pace until the overthrow of the 
National Front government in 1953, and the gradual consolidation of Mohammad 
Reza Shah’s rule. Indeed it took the better part of a decade and the growth of oil 
income before the new Shah was able to give political expression to his personal 
sentiments. Initially he had sought to legitimise himself by associating himself with 
democratic aspirations and the emergent professional middle classes, and in the 
aftermath of the w hite revolution in 1961 (formally launched in 1963), as a revolu- 
tionary monarch appropriating ideas from the Iranian left: an apparent contradiction 
which drew* concern from many quarters. This contradiction was resolved by the Shah 
through the development of ‘chaiismatic’ kingship, in particular the traditions of 
Persian sacral kingship. Iranian nationalism had become a deeply personal affair. This 
new narrative drew an intimate connection between Iranian monarchy and the 
nation, which it was argued could be traced in a relatively unbroken line, back to 
Cyrus the Great, the founding father of the Iranian nation. The monarchy and the 
nation enjoyed a symbiotic, mystical relationship, which Mohammad Reza Shah fully 
endorsed and cultivated, such that it was argued that the health (and wealth) of the 
nation depended on the strength of the monarchy. 

Where history, and indeed myth, tended to contradict this narrative, it was quietly 
airbrushed out. Thus for example, while the Shahnamth, as the name implied, 
emphasised the centrality of kings to the Iranian national consciousness, the relation- 
ship of the kings to the state was at times ambivalent, and occasionally wholly 
negative, resulting in regicide, a consequence which Mohammad Reza Shah obvi- 
ously did not want to highlight. Indeed, in spite of the richness of monarchical 
discourses in Persian literature and political treatise, it remains remarkable how little 
of this resource w r as actually utilised by the dynasty’s myth makers. Instead, the 
narrative was almost wholly adopted from western histories of the pre- Islamic imper- 
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ial past, concentrating on the Achaemenids and even drawing on Herodotus to justify 
monarchy over democracy.* 8 

Dynastic nationalism was given expression through the adoption of new titles such 
as the evocative title of Shahanshah Aryamehr (King of Kings, Light of the Aryans), 
the lavish celebrations for the 2,500 years of Persian monarchy celebrated with great 
pomp and circumstance in Persepolis and Pasargadae in 1971, where the Shah 
delivered a eulogy at the tomb of Cyrus the Great, and most controversially by the 
sudden and abrupt imposition of the ‘imperial calendar’ in 1976. Overnight, Iranians 
who were under the apparent misconception that they w r ere living in 1355, discov- 
ered that it was actually 2535. The fact that Iranians had just celebrated 2,500 years of 
monarchy in 1971, led some to question from where the additional 30 years had 
emerged? A quick calculation w*ould reveal that the ‘35’ years corresponded exactly 
with the Shah’s reign ensuring that his accession in 1941 coincided with the begin- 
ning of a new 2,500-ycar cycle, with himself rather than Gyms the Great at the helm. 
A crucial aspect of the dynastic nationalism as defined by Mohammad Reza Shah was 
the importance of monarchy to the religious and spiritual well-being of the nation. 
Thus, in his book. Towards the Great Civilisation , Mohammad Reza Shah argued: 

An important point to note is the real meaning of the word sh*h*nsh*hi. which cannot be 
explained in ordinary historical terms. When it is necessary to translate into a torcign 
language, it is normal to translate it as ‘Imperial*, but the meaning of the Western term 
Imperial is »mply political and geographic, whereas from the Iranian perspective, the 
term shahanshahi has more than the normal meaning, it has a spiritual, philosophical, 
symbolic, and to a great extent, a sentimental aspect, in other words, just as it has a 
rational and thoughtful relevance, so too it has a moral and emotional dimension. In 
Iranian culture, the Iranian monarchy means the political and geographic unity of Iran in 
addition to the special national identity and all those unchangeable values which this 
national identity has brought forth. For this reason no fundamental change is possible in 
this country unless it is in tunc with the fundamental principles of the monarchical 


Religious nationalism 

Religious nationalism had been the predominant form of nationalism in Iran as it 
emerged from the nineteenth century. Iranian identity had, since the sixteenth 
century, been closely associated with Shiism; a legacy of the Safavid state. Secular 
nationalists, borrowing from European nationalisms, had ascribed to Islam all the ills 
of the nation and as such had sought to construct a nationalism divested of religious 
elements. This form of nationalism had been central to state policy for much of the 
Pahlavi period, despite allusions to the dynasty, and the importance of religious 
nationalist sentiment to the oil nationalisation crisis. Indeed the contribution of 
religious nationalism in both the constitutional revolution and the National Front 
movement was largely dismissed or ignored by nationalist historians of the period. 
However, the sacral aspects of dynastic nationalism as defined in the later Pahlavi 
period provided an unwitting framework for the return of religious nationalism to the 
forefront of the political stage. 

The rc-emcrgcncc of ‘religious nationalism’ as a central force in Iranian politics was 
in large measure determined, as with Arab nationalism, by the perceived failure of 
secular nationalism and the inability* of the elites to relate effectively with the masses 
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who in many ways retained traditional loyalties and w r crc better able to relate and 
communicate through traditional Shi'a myths. For some Iranian ideologues, this was 
a consequence of the reality that ‘secular nationalism' had been imported from the 
west and as such was an alien concept to most Iranians. More damningiy, what 
authenticity it may have enjoyed had been diminished by its dear and obvious 
association with western culture, especially as expressed by its supporters and practi- 
tioners in Iran. An affection for all things ‘western’ seemed to contradict the major 
tenets of ‘secular nationalism', and this position was passionately if contentiously 
argued by lalal Ale Ahmad in his devastating critique entitled Gharbzade/fi ( Westox- 
icarion). This argument that secular nationalism lacked authentidty because of its 
enthusiasm for the west and denigration of Iranian culture w r as taken up by lay 
religious thinkers, in particular the highly influential Ali Shariah, whose colourful 
prose sought to convince a new' generation of young and increasingly educated 
Iranians (many of whom were being educated abroad) that national salvation and 
social justice could only be achieved through the medium of Shi'a Islam. 

A revived, purified Shi'ism was to be the means by which the nation could attain 
salvation and solve the myriad social problems w r hich the ideology of secular nation- 
alism had palpably failed to do. This attempt to restore the relationship of the nation 
to ShFism did not automatically imply an intimate link with the orthodox Shi'a ulema. 
Indeed Shariati had a problematic relationship with the ulema on account of his 
continued criticism of orthodox Islam and its institutions. But the implications of the 
association nonetheless served to sanctify the nation and by extension the role of 
the ulema in legitimising nationalism. In many w r avs the sacral aspects of dynastic 
nationalism can be seen as a method by w r hich Mohammad Reza Shah sought to 
harness this trend to his own purposes. But his close association with the west in the 
eyes of many Iranians always gave this aspiration an air of vacuity. Few people could 
take the Shah's proclamations of divine right monarchy seriously, and much to that 
monarch’s consternation, the mantle of sacral nationalism would be appropriated by 
one who neither he nor the staunch secular nationalists had considered. 

Ayatollah Ruhollah Khomeini had been a middle-ranking cleric when he was thrust 
into national prominence because of his vociferous opposition to the reforms 
launched under the rubric of the white revolution in 1963. While the violent protests 
which resulted could be dismissed as the last gasps of reactionaries, Khomeini’s 
subsequent protest was to prove much more damaging to the national credibility of 
the Shah, and ensure his own position as defender of the national honour. In 1964, 
Mohammad Reza Shah took the highly contentious step of accepting US demands 
that its governmental personnel (broadly defined) be granted extra-judicial rights 
while serving in Iran. The widespread perception that the Shah had sold out 
the country’ (a view reinforced by the immediate announcement of a S200 million 
loan) and reintroduced the very system of ‘capitulations' his father had done so 
much to eradicate, caused widespread popular anger. In the absence of any credible 
opposition, it w f as left to Ayatollah Khomeini to effectively articulate the nation's 
outrage: 


1 cannot express the sorrow I feel in my heart. My heart is constructed . . . Iran no longer 
has any festival to celebrate; they have turned our festival into mourning . . . They have 
sold us, they have sold our independence; but still they light up the city and dance — It 
1 were in their place, 1 would forbid all these lights; 1 would give orders that black Rig? be 
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raised over the bazaars and houses, that black awnings be hung! Our dignity has been 
trampled underfoot; the dignity of Iran has been destroyed . 60 

Khomeini’s vitriolic condemnation resulted in his exile, but he had effectively seized 
the initiative from both secular nationalists and the Shah, as the popular choice to 
defend the national honour. That this role was treated with incredulity* and contempt 
by his ideological opponents only allowed him to consolidate this position with 
minimal interference. In seeking to criticise his religious credentials, his opponents 
neglected to appreciate the gains he was making among nationalists who increasingly 
saw* national salvation in the synthesis between religion and nationalism. Since he 
appeared to epitomise this synthesis it should come as little surprise that the national 
authenticity of Khomeini should so easily displace the perceived artificiality of the 
Shah during the revolution of 1978-9. 


Contemporary developments 

Critics regularly argue that the Islamic revolution in Iran resulted in the displacement 
of nationalist ideology by that of a broader pan-Islamic worldview*, noting Khomeini’s 
apparent ambivalence to his imminent return to Iran as evidence. Yet as indicated 
above, Khomeini was a far more complex character, attracting support from both 
traditional and progressive constituents, most of whom were strongly nationalist in 
their leanings. That they promoted a nationalism rich in Shi'a mythology was arguably 
simply a return to nineteenth-century conceptions of Iranian identity. There is litdc 
doubt that in the early stages of the Islamic revolution there was a much more 
frequent use of Islamic discourse to justify political action, but the limitations of a 
pan-Islamic discourse were already apparent, when Khomeini insisted that presiden- 
tial candidates be native Iranians who could show that they had been born in the 
country. Furthermore, other changes which may have been expected from a state 
determined by Islamic ideology were not administered. The calendar, for instance, 
which had been reformed in 1924, was not touched, nor were the basic features of 
the Pahlavi state, or indeed the centrality of (Islamic) Iranian culture. The emphasis 
may have shifted from Cyrus the Great to Imam Ali, but even here religion was 
increasingly subservient to the needs of the nation. This became all too apparent with 
the onset of the Iran-Iraq War, when the demands of mobilisation meant that war 
rhetoric had to reflect popular sentiment and emotions. People may have fought for 
Islam but it was a distinctly Iranian Islam. 

Indeed a strong ease can be made that the Islamic Republic, and the institutions it 
established, facilitated a process by which Islam was nationalised. Ayatollah Khomeini 
occupied the new* position of velayat-e faqih (Guardianship of the lurist) with 
constitutionally mandated authority over other Shi’a jurists. He also acquired the 
title ‘Imam’, and while himself careful not to associate his title with that of the 
infallible Imams of Shi’a tradition, there is little doubt that among some of his 
more devout followers, the title implied much more than simple political authority. 
What this meant in practical terms is that Shi’ism w*as being defined in terms of* the 
Iranian state. Indeed in the aftermath of the war, the relationship between ‘religion’ 
and ‘nationalism’ increasingly* favoured the latter, as Islamic structures, such as hejab 
were even justified in nationalist terms; very* much in the same vein as the adoption of 
western dress in the 1920s and 1930s. On a social and intellectual level, the changes 
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were even more dramatic, as research into ancient Iran became more popular among 
students, and arguments were being effectively made for a more synthetic approach to 
Iranian identity which included not only Islamic and pre- Islamic influences, but 
significantly, that of the west. More intriguing has been the genuine growth of 
popular Iranian nationalism, marrying Persian narratives appropriated from western 
scholarship (the Achaemenids), with the powerful indigenous narratives of mytho- 
history as revealed in the Shahnameh. 


Mythology describes the spirit ut various nations. And there is no nation or people whose 
history is free from myth. Of course, in conformity with the weight of civilisation and the 
history ot a nation, the myth of the nation is deeper and more complicated. And civilised 
nations usually have myths. The ethical myth and the myth epic indicate the spirit ot 
Iranians ... the Kook of Kangs (is) the symbol of Iran. 61 


Iranian nationalism, founded essentially on a Persian narrative has hitherto been a 
province of the elites, approptiated as it was largely from a western ‘scientific’ history. 
Despite the best efforts of the Pahlavi state, it proved difficult to effectively commu- 
nicate this narrative to the mass of Iranians, who turned in the first instance to familiar 
Shi'a myths, and latterly to the national myths of the Shahnameh , which have enjoyed 
a political rehabilitation. This powerful combination of reinvigorated ‘grand narra- 
tive’, increasingly divorced from racial over tones, and instead married to the rehabili- 
tated, cultural and inclusive ‘meta-narrative’, is likely to determine the direction of 
Iranian nationalism for decades to come. Its cultural and social relevance, combined 
with a dramatic growth in literacy and political awareness will likewise ensure its 
centrality to political action and legitimacy within Iran for the foreseeable future. 
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Chapter Seventeen 


Political Parties and Trade Unions 

Raymond Hinnebusch 


The literature on Political Association 

Do parties and unions matter in the Middle East? Earlier modernization theory- 
inspired literature took parties seriously: thus, according to Halpcrn, once traditional 
legitimacy erodes, leaders find that only parties can bind them to the masses in an 
organized way for a common political aim. 1 For Huntington, the political party* was 
the single most important key to political modernization, that is, to the institution- 
alization of political participation. 2 Party' case studies proliferated. Deeb traced the 
history* of one of the most successful independence parties, the Wafd. Several writers 
analysed ruling single parties, ‘the modern form of authoritarianism’. Khourv traced 
the development of such parties as the outcome of revolutionary generations while 
several seminal studies, notably* of the Nco-Dcstour in Tunisia and the ASU in Egypt, 
identified the functions that they performed. 3 At the same time, Marxist -inspired 
literature traced the rise of class conflict between capital and worker that provided the 
conditions of unionization and class-based parties. 

Yet, thereafter, the role of parties, unions and class politics w*as seemingly margin- 
alized in both the actual Middle East and the scholarly literature on it (except for 
writings on Turkey and Israel). 5 It is a fact that the region, with a disproportionate 
number of no- party', one- party' or dominant -party states, seems to suffer from a 
deficit of the party' competition associated with democracy. For what Richards and 
Waterbury call the ‘failure of parties’, 6 Bill and Springborg offer a ‘political culture’ 
explanation: the continued viability* of traditional solidarity* groups (kinship groups, 
shillas) and of clientelism as an alternative mechanism of elite-mass linkage, both of 
which deter and colonize broader forms of impersonal association. An alternative 
structural explanation points to the pre-emption of political space by the prior 
external imposition (and subsequent channelling of oil ‘rent’) through the bureau- 
cratic and military arms of the state, allowing it to subordinate or corporatize political 
structures, including parties and unions, which would otherwise have represented 
civil society* or mobilized class conflict. 7 

In the 1980s, the literature focused on Islamic movements as alternative forms 
of association filling the political vacuum left by the failure of political parties 
to institutionalize participation. 8 Thus, while the state harnessed parties and unions 
as instruments of corporatist control to demobilize participation (horn above), 
primordial society (whether shillas or Islamist movements) flourished in the 
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political vacuum, acting as buffers against the state while colonizing its instruments 
(from below). 

Symptomatically, the 1990s preoccupation with liberalization in the region led to 
no renaissance of literature on parties. It was dominated instead by debates over 
whether enough civil society (largely conceived as liberal-oriented NGOs and profes- 
sional associations) had survived to ‘civilize’ both the authoritarian state and its 
Islamic antithesis and hence to drive democratization. The initial verdict on parties 
under early political liberalization experiments was that their dependence on person- 
alities, un-democratic internal life and rapid proliferation and fragmentation rendered 
them unable to promote, support or hold accountable democratic governments. 9 


Political Parties in the Middle East 

It is, however, myopic to write off the importance of political parties in the region. 
Organizations with a family resemblance to parties exist in two-thirds of Arab states 
and while their roles may be more marginal than in developed states, similar structures 
are unlikely to perform wholly dissimilar functions in a political system. Moreover, in 
important respects parties both reflect and affect the nature and development of 
politics and the state in the region. 

First, parties reflect the inherited societal tradition. Thus, they do, indeed, reflect 
the pow er of sub-state identities and small group politics in their tendency to form 
and fragment around personalities, families and seas. But they also reflect the pow’er 
of trans-state identities in the region: branches of parties such as the Muslim Brother- 
hood, the ba'th, Nasscritcs, the Arab Nationalist Movement and its Palestinian 
offshoots (the PFLP and DFLP) as well as communist movements spread across 
borders throughout the region. 

Second, however, parties also reflect societal change, notably the development of 
the modern ‘political technology’ of impersonal association that both reflects and 
affects the formation and political mobilization of classes and other larger collectiv- 
ities. Thus, as political mobilization expanded, parties evolved appropriately in their 
composition, ideologies, and organizational capacity As, over time, party recruitment 
widened from the upper class to include activists of middle and even low’cr class 
origin, the ideologies of parties came to appeal to wider constituencies (normally, 
promoting more egalitatian or reformist programmes). Parties also evolved beyond 
personal factions and clicntclist networks and assumed the bureaucratic forms of 
organization needed to incorporate larger numbers of participants from further 
down in the stratification system (in the first stage, branches appeared in the provin- 
cial towns, later, cells in fac tones and villages and a permanent staff* at the centre). 
Thus, the same conceptual tools used to study parties elsewhere arc usefully 
employed in understanding their development in the Middle Hast. 

Thirdly, variations in the type of party system and of the consequent function of 
parties in the political system both reflected and affected the process of state formation. 
Thus, embryonic multi-party' systems were a feature of the period of early (mostly 
oligarchic) pluralism; single party’ systems of the subsequent authoritarian -populist 
‘revolutions from above’; and dominant party systems of their ‘post- populist’ transi- 
tion; while mature multiparty* systems have been pivotal where democracy has been 
institutionalized. The following discussion traces this party* development. 
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Early party pluralism 

This stage spanned a period beginning around 1900, when political contestation 
emerged within a small oligarchic political arena, and usually ended in the 1950s or 
1960s when the mobilization of middle class activism, insufficiently channelled by 
institutions, ended in cither repression or regime overthrow'. 

The earliest precursors of political parties appeared in the late Ottoman period 
when groupings of officers, bureaucrats or professionals formed to press for mod- 
ernization, constitutional rule (the Committee of Union and Progress) or Arab rights 
within the empire (aL'Ahd). The collapse of the empire led to a proliferation of 
nationalist parties seeking to till the ideological vacuum, notably the Fatat party* 
that backed the short-lived Faisal government in Damascus. Under w'estern imperi- 
alism and early independence, partus of ‘notables’ dominated; parties were the instru- 
ments of small groups of W'calthy and prestigious local leaders (ay'an, zu’ama), 
normally great landlords or merchants, whose extended families controlled certain 
urban quarters or villages. These parties were precipitated by the creation of parlia- 
ments where tactions of deputies grouped together in ‘conservative’ or ‘liberal’ blocs 
supporting or opposing the government but seldom able to hold it accountable. 
Linked more by personal tics than ideology', they were ephemeral and vulnerable to 
factionalism. Able to count on the dependants of the notables, such as peasants on 
their estates or clients in urban quarters, to win elections, notable parties had little 
need for party cadres or organization. Classic examples of such parties were the 
Liberal-Constitutionalists of Egypt, the various court parties in Morocco and Iordan, 
and the National and Constitutional blocs in Lebanon. In the early Iranian majlis, 
caucuses (maslaks) of royalists and liberals appeared. 

The main opposition provoked by the upper class notable parties were what might 
be called ‘ parties of new intellectuals ’ formed by middle class professionals, often 
teachers and their students, professing liberal or radical ideologies, often organized 
around a political newspaper, and, in the 1930s, sometimes giving birth to fascist- 
inspired militant youth groups (Green Shirts, Blue Shirts). Such parties were often 
able to mobilize student demonstrations and influence educated political opinion 
but, lacking clicntclist networks in an era prior to mass politicization, they' w r erc 
doomed to remain relatively' small urban groups and were unable to win elections. 
Mustafa Kamil’s National Party' in Egypt, the Iraqi Istiqlal party*, the Democrat Iran 
party, and the early ba'th party' arc good examples. 10 

Where nationalist agitation spurred political mobilization, certain early parties 
evolved into large-scale independence movements, normally combining coalitions 
of notables, groups of intellectuals and students mobilized by nationalist ideology, 
with elements of the low'cr classes brought in through street agitation or the clientele 
networks of the notables. Some became formidable electoral machines, able to win 
pariiamentary majorities through a combination of nationalism in the cities and 
clicntclism in the villages. The Egyptian Wald and the Moroccan Istiqlal, Mossadcq’s 
National Front in Iran, and the Syrian Kutla (National Bloc) all came close to 
representing the whole nation against the imperialist power. However, their mobil- 
ization of a socially heterogeneous base around the single issue of independence 
doomed most of them to fragmentation after independence when they tended to 
lose their intellectual activists and their mass bases (as happened to the Moroccan 
Istiqlal from which the National Union of Popular Forces seceded) or to factionalize 
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(thus, the Syrian Kutla split into the Damascus-centred Watani and the Aleppo- 
centred Sha*b parties). The major exception was the Tunisian Neo-Destour Party 
whose charismatic leadership and exceptional organizational capacity' enabled it to 
make the transition to a ruling single party. 

As, from the 1940s to the 1960s, the educated middle class grew and politicization 
spread to the rural peripheries, several parties of intellectuals were able to develop and 
fill the vacuum left by the decline of notable parties. The key to this was an ability to 
bridge the middle class-mass and urban-rural gaps by propagating nationalist and 
populist ideology and developing formal organization with branches in the provincial 
towns. Similar to their prototype, the Turkish Committee of Union and Progress 
(Young Turks), they included several secular nationalist parties such as Egypt’s Misr 
al-Fatat (Young Egypt, later the Socialist Party' of Egypt), the Syrian Social Nation- 
alist Party' (SSNP), 11 the National Democratic Party in Iraq, the National Socialists of 
Jordan, and the Arab Socialist Ba'th Party in Syria and Iraq. All combined ideologies 
mixing nationalism and reformist socialism and support among middle class profes- 
sionals, army officers and growing student populations with footholds in trade unions 
and peasant movements. At the same time, communist parties attempted to organize 
the emerging working classes, achieving temporary successes in Iran, Egypt and Syria; 
but they were quite vulnerable to ideological factionalism, state repression and 
delegitimation on nationalist grounds and in some cases remained too rooted in 
certain ethnic minorities. Finally, widely imitated across the region was the Muslim 
Brotherhood of Egypt which, attracting activists from religious students and support 
from the petite bourgeoisie (small merchants, artisans, clerks) and recent migrants to 
the city, demonstrated the ability of Islamic ideology and militants to build a well- 
organized mass base, including cooperatives, charities and paramilitary organiza- 
tions. 12 

The ideological and organizational power of the Brotherhood, the communists and 
the Ba’thists was demonstrated by their ability to spread across state boundaries. 
Although still partly leader dependent (the Egyptian Ikhwan temporarily declined 
after the supreme guide w r as killed), their remarkable durability amidst state repres- 
sion and generational change in leadership indicated considerable organizational and 
ideological institutionalization. However, in agrarian societies where notables and 
tribal chiefs kept much of the mass public encapsulated in their clientele networks, 
none of these parties w r erc normally able to mobilize the electoral majorities needed 
to take pow'er constitutionally (although some entered into coalition governments 
with parties of notables); and most therefore flirted with attempts to subvert and use 
the military to gain pow r er. 

Party' development took somewhat different forms in different states. In the post- 
Second World War period when the Iranian political system was rapidly liberalized, a 
number of significant parties were founded. The Democrat Party’, a catch-all party 
including both landowners and intellectuals and centred around the personality’ of 
veteran politician Ahmad Qavam al -Sal ranch, actually won a majlis majority in 1947. 
The Iran Party* was a liberal grouping of intellectuals. The Marxist Tudch Party, 
possessing both middle class and worker activists and the most disciplined organiza- 
tion, led the trade unionization of Iran’s emerging industrial working class after the 
Second Worid War. Mossadeq’s National Front (Jcbhc-yc Mclli), an umbrella move- 
ment of notable parties and middle class parties of intellectuals rather than an 
organized mass party, nevertheless dominated the majlis in the early 1950s on the 
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strength of its nationalist programme and charismatic leader. 13 TTiis pluralism was cut 
short by the 1953 re-imposition of royal autocracy. 

In Iraq, middle class parties could not make breakthroughs into the notable- 
dominated parliament but developed outside and against it. These included the 
Istiqlal, followers of Arab nationalist veteran Rashid Ali al-Gaylani, and the liberal 
National Democratic Party, wfiich grew out of the earlier Ahali group of intellectuals. 
Alter the 1958 revolution there was a dramatic expansion in participation as the now- 
tolerated Communist Party, recruiting from intellectuals, the working class and the 
Shi'a urban poor, rapidly grew to 25,000 members by 1959 while the Kurdish 
Democratic Party' mobilized the Kurds, both tribal and intellectual, and the Ba'th 
Party incorporated lower middle class Sunnis. The degeneration of this pluralism into 
near- anarchy invited unstable military rule until the consolidation of the Ba'th Party 
regime alter 1968. 14 

Lebanon is a limiting case where pluralism survived yet extreme societal fragmenta- 
tion along sectarian, local and clan lines deterred the emergence of a mature party 
system in spite of the state’s liberal political structures and the gradual political 
mobilization of both the middle and lower strata. Instead, eaiiicr primitive proto- 
parties continued to dominate. These were the ‘blocs’ of notables (zu'ama), typically 
parliamentary caucuses linked to society through clientele networks rather than extra- 
pariiamentary organization. To be sure, in parliamentary elections from 1951 to 1972, 
the representation of true party- affiliated deputies climbed from 10 per cent to 30 per 
cent of the seats, but, where successful, parties were almost always clan led and were 
only able to mobilize cross-class mass support by ideologizing a sectarian appeal. The 
most durable and organized such party’ was the Maronitc Kata’ib (or Phalanges) led by 
the Gemayal clan, which mobilized the Maronitc bourgeoisie, the petite bourgeoisie 
and parts of the peasantry, in opposition to other sects but also often against the main 
Maronitc zu'ama. Other similar but less organized parties included the National 
Liberals (of the Maronitc Chamouns), the Druze -dominated Progressive Socialists 
(of the funblatts) and the Dashnak party representing Armenian Chtistians. The 
Muslims were represented by zu'ama blocs inside parliament, and outside it were 
regionally fragmented into urban quarter- based Nasscritc or Sunni Islamic groups. 
Even the Communist Party' factionalizcd along sectarian lines between Orthodox 
Christian and Shi'a factions. During the civil war, party’ militias, pushing aside the 
zu'ama, ruled ‘cantons’ and collected taxes, with the Lebanese Forces, a Kata’ib 
offshoot, controlling most Maronitc regions and the Shi'a militias, Amal and Hizbol- 
lah, emerging to dominate the Muslim regions. In the post-Taif 1992 elections, 
however, zu'ama domination revived with only 39 of 108 parliamentary deputies 
being party affiliated; this election did, however, register the post-civil w r ar change in 
the sectarian balance of power: the Shi'a Hizbollah and Amal, re-invented as parties, 
won 12 seats, the largely Orthodox Christian SSNP 4, the Dashnak 4 and the Pro- 
gressive Socialists 4, with the Maronitc parties self-excluding themselves. 15 

Single party systems 

In a second phase of party’ development middle class political leaders, variously 
originating in middle class panics and/or the military, established single party sys- 
tems as instruments of ‘revolution from above’ in the 1950s and 1960s. According to 
Huntington, the single party' system originates in a bifurcation between the rcvolu- 
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tionary regime and 'traditional' society (or the old oligarchy), its function to both 
wnuntrau power in the hands of the revolutionary elite (and exclude the oligarchy 
from power) while expanding power by mobilizing a mass constituency. The revolu- 
tionary struggle substitutes for party competition in keeping the party dynamic and 
the ruling elite responsive; where there is little such struggle, the single party tends to 
be weaker and as conflict with the old oligarchy declines, so does the party’s respon- 
siveness to its constituency. Indeed, as the party elite becomes part of a new upper 
class, the party starts to change from an instrument of revolution into a patronage 
machine (through which clients seek favours and careerists upward mobility) and 
finally into an instrument of mass dc- mobilization. 16 

Single parties aspired to be mass parties penetrating the peripheries and organizing 
the masses, but they varied widely in their ability to do so. What Owen calls 'rallies 
and unions’ were relatively weak parties established by military leaders from above 
(such as the Liberation Rally and National LTnion in Egypt, the Arab Liberation 
Movement of Syrian dictator Adib Shishakli and the Arab Socialist Unions (ASU) 
established by military leaders in Egypt, Iraq, Sudan and Libya). In these parties, 
ideological commitment was unimportant and nominal membership was extended to 
virtually the entire population except for active opponents of the regime; this made 
these organizations vulnerable to infiltration by many contradictory vested interests, 
even those unsympathetic to the regimes’ reform programmes. Such parties were not 
elite recruitment mechanisms, with the military and bureaucracy remaining the career 
paths to the top. On the contrary, party' offices at the centre and province were staffed 
by ex-military officers and bureaucrats ‘on loan’ rather than by political activists; the 
top layers of the party* hierarchy w<erc thus a mere auxiliary of the bureaucracy, 
incapable of channelling participation or aggregating interests. Harik calls this sort 
of organization a 'collaboration movement’ because at the local level it co-opted 
notables (and their clientele networks) who were allowed a relatively free hand in their 
locales in return for acquiescence in the regime but had no say in national policy; as 
such, these parties were also crippled as mobilizational instruments. Those leaders 
who wanted to carry* out a revolution in the village soon became dissatisfied with and 
tried to transform such organizations. Thus, Nasser tried to reinvigoratc the ASU by 
recruiting a cadre of young militants on ideological grounds to displace or balance the 
village notables but abandoned the effort after the 1967 w*ar. In Libya Muamer 
Qaddafi attempted to invigorate his mass organization by encouraging a 'cultural 
revolution’ against the bureaucrats and tribal leaden and by recruiting ideological 
militants into 'revolutionary committees’ meant to ‘guide’ the wider mass member- 
ship. 17 

Stronger single party* regimes resulted when the party, through a history' of grass- 
roots struggle, acquired a cadre of militants and some roots in the population prior to 
the assumption of power. Subsequently, party leaders normally adopted a ‘Leninist’ 
strategy* of party* building from top dow n, in which ideological militants recruited 
from plebeian strata established party cells in villages, factories, and schools, while 
creating or taking over labour, peasant and youth unions. The ruling party* acquired a 
full time professional apparatus, and a pyramid of congresses, partly elected, partly co- 
opted, linked base and centre. The party' might share power with a charismatic leader 
and/or the military, but the sign of its ‘strength’ was its greater centrality' in the 
performance of political functions than in the ‘rally’ form of single party. Thus, the 
party organization w*as a major ladder of recruitment into the political elite, its top 
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congress, representing the regime elite assembled, had some role in policy making, 
the party normally subordinated and supervised the government bureaucracy in the 
implementation of policy and, at the local level, party militants played a key role in 
social reforms, notably land reform. The Dcstour Socialist Party in Tunisia, the 
Yemen Socialist Party (Previously National Liberation Front) in former Democratic 
Yemen, and the ruling ba'th parties in Syria and Iraq approximated this model. The 
decline of the party tended to be accompanied by its displacement from polity 
making, by the ascendancy of the military over it (as in Syria under Asad), by 
its transformation into a creature of personal rule (as in Iraq and Tunisia) or by its 
degeneration into personal and tribal tactions (as in former Democratic Yemen where 
the party violently self-destructed). 1 * 

The Syrian Ba'th ease is representative of the more highly developed kind of single 
party' system. The Ba’th Party had a long history of political contestation and enjoyed 
certain roots in the villages, unions and campuses prior to its power seizure via an army 
coup, subsequently, however, a Leninist -type party apparatus was built from the top 
downward, linking up with and expanding the ba'th’s pre-existing bases, notably in 
rural society. Though reduced after 1970 to but one arm of Hafiz al- Asad's presidential 
regime, the party nevertheless remained at the centre of governance in Syria. 

The party’ hierarchy (as it stood in the 1980s) rested on a base of 11,163 cells 
grouped in 1,395 ‘basic units’ located in villages, factories, neighbourhoods and 
public institutions; these formed 154 sub-branches at the district ( maniiqa ) or 
town level; and these constituted 18 branches in the provinces ( mubafazar ), big 
cities and major institutions (such as a university). A parallel structure existed inside 
the army. Each level of organization had its own assembly and executive ‘command’ 
( qiyada) - headed by an amin (secretary). At the national level, the party' bases were 
represented in an elected party congress of 771 delegates which in turn elected the 
21 -member politburo (or regional command). 

Party congresses were, in principle, the supreme polity' making body in Syria. In 
fact, before Asad’s 1970 takeover, party’ congresses laid down ideological doctrine 
and long-range programmes, decided between or reconciled competing ideological 
(moderate and radical) factions or legitimized changes of course resulting from major 
regime splits. Even after 1970, when the presidency concentrated much policy 
making power, party congresses, in bringing together party apparatchiki, senior 
army commanders, ministers, governors and interest group leaders, were the political 
elite assembled and hence arenas in which rival bureaucratic interests and intra-elite 
conflicts were reconciled. Although congresses ceased to reflect open ideological 
struggle, their resolutions did tend to have a statist polity’ bias, arguably expressive 
of a certain institutionalization of Ba'th party ideology and potentially at odds with 
the periodic presidential-sanctioned moves toward liberalization promoted by tech- 
nocratic ministers. These congresses were also occasions of vociferous criticism by 
delegates of members of the party’ and government leadership over corruption and 
incompetence, some of whom were then removed in elections to the regional 
command that followed. Whether this reflected the party' ‘bases’ holding leaders 
accountable, feuding elite factions using the peccadilloes of their rivals to bring 
them down, or Asad’s use of such arenas to put some limits on corrupt practices, 
party’ congresses arguably functioned as a limited accountability* mechanism. How- 
ever the absence of a congress between 1985 and 2000 vitiated this mechanism and 
was a sign of a relative decline of the party' in the political system. 
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The party's politburo (or regional command) operated as a middle level policy 
making and implementation organ under the presidency and within the guidelines of 
congress resolutions. It was politically superior to and officially nominated the 
governments that the president appointed, with the members of the command 
keen to insert clients in ministerial positions. The command, through its array of 
specialized offices (bureaux for peasants and agriculture, economy, education, work- 
ers, youth, etc.), coordinated the work of ministerial officials and interest group 
(professional, peasant and labour union) leaders in the implementation of the party ’s 
policy. A separate 'national command’ was responsible for party ideological indoc- 
trination and relations with ba'th party branches outside of Syria. 

The 500,000 member bases of the party organization incorporated and, to an 
extent, empowered the regime’s constituency, a middle- to lower-class 'populist 
alliance*. More than 60 per cent of members were from the lower (worker and 
peasant) classes and only 2 per cent from upper/upper middle strata. Equally im- 
portant in a fragmented society, the party recruited across and hence helped to bridge 
the urban-rural and sectarian cleavages in Syrian society. Moreover, the party was a 
ladder of upward political mobility through which plebeian elements continued to be 
recruited into the elite. This and the need of the party elite to sustain its bases of 
support tended to constrain regime departures from the statist and populist policies 
that apparently favoured its constituency. Finally, the local party organization gave the 
regime roots at the base of society; at the village and district level, the party and its 
auxiliaries, notably the peasant union, were typically made up of educated youth, the 
local schoolteacher, and middle peasants in the cooperatives. On behalf of such 
constituents, the local party intervened with the bureaucracy to redress grievances, 
place clients in jobs, and generally to lubricate the creaky workings of the bureaucratic 
state. 19 

The Algerian case is mid-way between the weak and the strong types of single party 
systems. Algeria’s struggle for independence gave birth to a succession of mass parties 
that expressed the dominant nationalist and Islamo- populist political culture; yet 
these parties did not effectively institutionalize the participation and ideology of 
their constituencies. 

The Algerian People’s Party founded by Mcssali Hadj was a mass movement 
seeking independence through demonstrations and strikes. When this failed, the 
FLN (Front dc liberation Nationalc), an elite guerrilla organization, mounted 
armed insurrection; the FLN evolved into an umbrella embracing autonomous 
guerrilla clans and absoibing almost all pre-existing political groups, including the 
People’s Party. In this process, the FLN was factionalizcd and after independence, its 
constituent parts were absorbed into the army and bureaucracy' or w r ent into oppos- 
ition, leaving it a moribund shell subordinated to the military. In the 1970s, President 
Boumediene revived the FLN as a bureaucratic apparatus with 10,000 party workers, 
controlling the mass organizations and charged with carrying out his 'agrarian 
revolution’. Its congress was, moreover, the formal arena in which the succession of 
President Chadli Ben ledid was brokered. 

When, however, the FLN was perceived to deviate from the dominant populist 
ideology', it lost mass support and the opposition FIS (Front Islamique du Salut) took 
over the expression of the national consensus; based on thousands of mosques, its 
cadre of imams preached against government corruption, appealing to the commer- 
cial strata marginalized by the state (who financed the organization), and to the 
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educated unemployed and recently urbanized; the FIS’s base of support was chietly 
distinguished from that of the FLN by its exclusion from state patronage networks. 
The military’s repression of the FIS alter it won the 1991 elections left Algeria 
without an effective party system. 20 

Limited party pluralism 

In the next phase of development beginning in the 1970s, the region was dominated 
by post- populist republics or monarchies under which a dominant president or 
monarch allowed limited scope for political pluralism. Such states were associated 
with tw o main types of party system, the 'dominant party system’ (in which the ruling 
single party’ permits small opposition parties) and the ‘palace -dominated multiparty 
system’. 

The dominant party system was an outcome of the liberalization in the authoritar- 
ian republics beginning in the 1970s. As the populist consensus that accompanied 
single party rule collapsed and rulers began to economically liberalize against the 
resistance of statist interests while populations threatened by this turned to political 
Islam, regimes sought to mobilize social forces favourable to liberalization, lind ways 
to co-opt opposition, and trade limited participation rights for public acceptance of 
the gradual abandonment of the populist social contract. Their strategy, a limited 
pluralization of the party system was, arguably, an adaptation to the ideological 
pluralization of the political arena. 

Egypt after Nasser is the best ease of the dominant party system in the Middle East. 
As Egypt’s Nasscritc consensus dissolved, the all-embracing ASU was disbanded in 
1976 and some of its fragments or the remnants of pre-revolutionary pardes allowed 
to constitute themselves as ‘loyal’ opposition parties - provided they’ refrained from 
‘destructive’ criticism of regime policy. While the presidency remains the centre of 
authoritarian power and beyond accountability', and the ruling party never fails to win 
a large parliamentary' majority, opposition parties are allowed to compete, not for 
governing power, but for acuss to power (c.g. parliamentary scats) and for the 
patronage at the command of the ruler. While the dominant government party 
seeks to straddle the centre of the political spectrum, opposition pardes flank it on 
the left and right. 

The ruling National Democratic Party’ (NDP) is a direct descendant of the ASU, 
incorporating the ruling alliance of senior bureaucrats, top police and army officers, 
businessmen, and the provincial landed notables, albeit shorn of the left-wing intel- 
lectuals and politicized officers who briefly dominated the ASU. The NDP’s ideology* 
of a mixed economy w*as compatible with both the public sector in which many 
bureaucrats and state managers had a stake and the growing role of private and 
foreign capitalism from which both officials and pro-regime businessmen were 
being enhehed. The party did not determine government policy (which ignored 
many of its recommendations) but its parliamentary caucus w r as the source of a stream 
of initiatives and responses to government meant to defend or promote the particular 
interests of elements of its largely bourgeois constituency while providing its MPs 
access to patronage. 

More an appendage of government than an autonomous political force, the party* 
enjoyed little loyalty from its members, had few* activists, hence only a primitive 
organization. This reflected its lack of interest in mass mobilization; if anything, its 
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function was to enforce demobilization. As such, it had to depend on village headmen 
and local notables to bring out the vote; it also lacked financial resources to back its 
candidates who depended on personal resources to run their campaigns and on their 
ability to deliver government patronage to attract votes. Nevertheless, by way of the 
clientele networks of the notables it co-opted, the NDP brought a portion of the 
village and urban masses into the regime camp, denying the opposition access to 
them; it also nominally incorporated large numbers of government employees and, an 
instrument of corporatism, placed its partisans in the top posts of many of the 
professional and labour syndicates. 

An array of opposition political parties seemed to give expression to different 
interests and values than those of the ruling party. More than pcrsonalistic factions, 
they either revived some pre- Nasser political tradition or were rooted in a major 
societal or issue cleavage, and the rough correspondence between their ideologies and 
their social bases seemed for a while to be moving Egyptian politics beyond a mere 
competition of patrons and shillas without social roots. Two liberal parties grouping 
landlords and wealthy professionals positioned themselves to the ‘right’ of the ruling 
party: the tiny liberal ( Ahrar ) Party and the New Wald, the voice of the old 
aristocracy excluded from power by Nasser and of the wing of the private bourgeoisie 
still antagonistic to the state. On the left, the National Progressive Unionist Party 
(NPUP) or Tatfammu brought together, behind an ideology of nationalist populism, 
a coalition of Marxist and Nasscritc intellectuals and trade union leaders under the 
left-wing ex-Free Officer, Khalid Muhyyi ad-Din. It had a small but w r cll organized 
base of activists, but the regime, in intimidating trade unionists into distancing 
themselves from it, robbed it of its putative mass constituency and it later degenerated 
into a government -aligned faction opposed to political Islam. The Socialist Labour 
Party (SLP), a descendant of the radical nationalist pre- 1952 Misr al-Fatat, began as a 
defender of the public sector and critical of western alignment, but, lacking a mass 
base, moved into dose alignment with the Muslim Brotherhood under the slogan 
"Islam is the solution.’ The Brotherhood itself*, never legalized as a party, nevertheless 
stood candidates as independents or under the SLP banner. Led by 'ulama and 
wealthy merchants, it w r as silent on the regime’s economic liberalization but highly 
critical of its western alignment. While the movement was weak among industrial 
workers and peasants, it was strongly attractive to more "marginal’ elements such as 
educated unemployed rural migrants and the traditional mass of small merchants and 
artisans who wanted an "Islamic economy’ that accepted private property and profit 
but sought to contain their inegalitarian consequences by a moral code and a welfare 
state. The Brotherhood was differentiated from smaller more radical Islamic groups 
by its willingness to proselytize peacefully within the political system. 

As strategics for accessing power, opposition parties could lean cither toward 
demonstrating loyalty to the regime in order to get patronage or toward mobilizing 
and representing constituencies. If they* attempted the latter they could, as in the 
(prc-dcmocratic) Mexican political system, become "parties of pressure’ mobilizing 
interests outside the ruling coalition and, as they captured popular support, forcing 
the dominant party to adopt parts of their programmes; such a dynamic would allow 
the opposition parties to influence policy and defend the interests of marginalized 
sectors of society. The conditions for this outcome included sufficient organizational 
ability on the part of the opposition parties, sufficient political freedom to access the 
masses, and some freedom of electoral competition. 
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The potential for institutionalization of such a relatively representative dominant 
party system peaked in the 1984 and 1987 elections which were the most open and 
competitive since 1952 and in which issues carried the greatest weight. In 1984 the 
New' Wafd and the Muslim Brotherhood formed a joint ticket that captured 58 of 
448 seats with 15 per cent of the vote and emerged as the main opposition forces; in 
1987 the New Wald, competing alone, got 35 scats, while the small Liberal and 
Labour parties, joined with the Muslim Brotherhood in the Islamic Alliance, w r on 60. 
Thus, while the government majority’ remained unchallengeable, it had declined and 
the Wafd and the Islamic movement emerged as a significant opposition presence in 
pailiament. For opposition activists, elections gave the chance to affect public opinion 
and raise issues that would otherwise have remained off* the public agenda. In 
pailiament, the Liberal and Wafd parties advocated economic and political liberaliza- 
tion, the National Progressives defended labour and peasant rights, and the Islami- 
cists won Islamization concessions from the secular regime. 

However, the regime stopped short of allowing (and even reversed) the political 
freedoms needed to expand party pluralization to the level of the mass public and 
make the opposition parties effective parties of pressure. The government’s manipu- 
lation of electoral law's, its monopoly of the broadcast media, severe restrictions put 
on the opposition’s ability to campaign and associate, intimidation of opposition 
activists and the often fraudulent administration of elections by the Interior Ministry- 
all enforced the message that the opposition would not be allowed to translate its 
potential support over issues into commensurate votes and seats in parliament. The 
low turnout for elections indicated that many Egyptians were unconvinced that 
voting under these conditions made any difference to political outcomes; those 
who did vote, behaving rationally, voted according to a candidate’s perceived ability’ 
to deliver patronage, a resource largely controlled by the regime. 

In this situation, the government party was able to co-opt the local notables with 
the best personal followings and family alliances who, knowing they had to deliver 
government patronage to retain their seats, were deferent towards it. Because oppos- 
ition parties also needed to deliver patronage they too tended over time to mute their 
opposition. The one exception to the enervation of the opposition parties was the 
Muslim Brotherhood which alone possessed a significant cadre of activists, independ- 
ent financial resources, and real organization, precisely for this reason it became the 
main target of government repression, suffering massive arrests of its cadres at 
election time, which effectively contained its electoral potential. 

In general, thus, the pluralization of the party system actually reinforced the 
regime: as Maye Kassem persuasively argued, competitive multi-party elections as- 
sumed the (unction of co-opting and taming the opposition while reaffirming 
and expanding clientelism as the main link between government and the public. 
Even if some more politically conscious urban middle and working class voters 
sometimes voted on an issue basis, the government could offset their votes with a 
mass of rural votes delivered on a clientele basis. The opposition parties channelled 
political activity that might otherwise have taken a covert, even violent, anti-regime 
direction into more tame, manageable forms. Additionally, the divisions in the 
opposition generally allowed the regime to play off* secularists against Islamists, left 
against right. 21 

The transformation of a single party system into a dominant party' system is by no 
means easy or inevitable. Egypt’s was the first and most durable such experiment 
while similar attempts in Algeria and Tunisia failed, resulting in civil war in the first 
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in d continued nearly single party rule in the second. Limited pluralism has also taken 
country- specific variations in Yemen and Iran. The unification of the two Yemeni 
single party states resulted at first in a unique cohabitation between the two ruling 
parties, the conscrvativc-tribalist People’s General Congress of the north and the ex- 
Manist Yemen Socialist Party of* the south, later joined by the Islamist Islah party’; all, 
however, remained subordinated to the military presidency. 22 Somewhat different yet 
was post- revolutionary Iran where the single party, the Islamic Republican Party, 
never more than an umbrella for disparate groups, dissolved into several clergy-led 
networks each of which expressed the views of distinct societal constituencies. In this 
proto-multiparty system, electoral competition was real and came to turn on issues, 
first the struggle between populist radicals and economic pragmatists; then that 
between cultural conservatives and liberals. The impact of the electorate on outcomes 
has, however, been filtered by the ‘checks and balances’ of the non-electcd theocratic 
part of the political system - the religious leader and the council of guardians which 
vets electoral candidates. 

A second type of limited pluralism is the palace-dominated fragmented party' 
system. The palace pluralism practised by monarchies in Morocco and, intermittently, 
in Jordan and Kuwait, allows multiple party' competition arbitrated by a monarchy 
‘above’ partisan politics. Parties compete for parliamentary seats but if they challenge 
royal authority - notably to pick and dismiss governments - the king has the option to 
dissolve parliament, even to close down party politics and assume ‘personal rule’. 

Monarchic pluralism is most authentic in Morocco. Much more even than in 
Egypt, the main parties have programmes, organizations and substantial constituen- 
cies. In the 1950s the Istiqlal, the mass independence party' led by veteran nationalist 
Allal al-Fassi, had 250,000 active members, branches at the grassroots level and lull 
time party’ officials; if, at its core, it was the party of the traditional urban bourgeoisie, 
its vague nationalist ideology allowed it to incorporate a broad societal cross-section, 
including the urban poor. Its main weaknesses, typical of such independence parties, 
was an uiban ccntrcdncss that left the rural (and Berber) hinterland in the hands of 
conservative notables who tended to support the monarchy and its inability to 
prevent the post-independence breakaway of many of its more radical activists and 
trade union cadres who formed the National Union of Popular Forces (NUPF). 

Above the parties, the monarchy had a unique nationalist legitimacy' w hile control- 
ling the levers of state patronage and of repression (including an army disproportion- 
ately recruited from Berber tribes). The king, possessed of these resources and 
exploiting the Istiqlal’s weaknesses, was able to avoid a choice between repression 
of all party' pluralism and letting a majority* party or coalition control the government. 
Rather, he was able to preserve the right to make and unmake governments while 
allowing enough party pluralism to satisfy’ participatory' pressures. 

The king sustained royal power by dividing and forcing parties to compete for his 
favour. To be played off against the urban- centred opposition parties, there was 
always a party of the ‘king’s men’, recruited from the high bourgeoisie and the 
traditional rural Berber tribes. Ironically, the main parties fragmented precisely over 
whether to play the king’s game, with the NUPF splitting from the Istiqlal over its 
refusal to play and it itself later eclipsed by breakaway elements that were willing to do 
so (which formed the Socialist Union of Popular Forces). Thus, Morocco’s party 
evolution has been away from a single mass party' toward increasing party fragmen- 
tation and weakness, a reflection of the declining mobilizational capacity of the parties 
and the divide and rule policy* of the king. 
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Under this system, the parties do have a role in providing the ministerial elite and 
in mediating between the king and people. The king tolerates this limit on royal 
sovereignty because he found the narrowing of his support under personal rule 
invited instability (attempted coups), and because limited pluralism actually helped, 
as Zartman argued, to consolidate the regime. Their participation in the system not 
only co-opts the party elite but, because their inclusion requires they moderate the 
demands of their constituencies, it tends to weaken their societal support to the king’s 
benefit. In Owen’s view, the parties have been reduced to pressure groups for 
particular interests, their cohesion resting on their ability' to obtain government 
patronage by appeasing the monarch. Yet, parties have regularly demonstrated suffi- 
cient electoral support that the king has felt obliged to include them in government 
or, alternatively, to take the wind out of their sails by co-opting their demands as his 
ow n; in this sense they function as ‘parties of pressure’ serving as crucial safety’ valves 
by ensuring some responsiveness to interests outside the establishment. Even when 
the parties have turned radical and resorted to strikes that have degenerated into 
urban insurrection over economic deprivation, they have been usefiil to the king in 
that examples arc made of them: jail terms for their leaders, followed by amnesty and 
possibly co-optation. Thus, the Moroccan monarchy has been able to simultaneously 
tolerate partisan activity' and remain in control of it by an assiduous exploitation of the 
societal cleavages expressed by the fragmented party system. 23 

In Jordan, an artificial state with little identity' of its own, hence highly vulnerable 
to the ‘transstate’ feature of Arab politics, palace pluralism was more limited. Iordan 
produced only one purely Jordanian party' of significance, the National Socialists of 
Sulayman Nabulsi, and it was anti-royalist. All other credible parties have been 
branches of transstate movements: the ba'th and communists w r crc strong in the 
1950s, and thereafter the offshoots of the Palestinian PFLP and DFLP, and the 
local branch of the Muslim Brotherhood have been the most durable and credible 
parties. Given this, the king, despite his ability' to manipulate various tribal -based 
‘palace parties,’ could not afford to permit party politics to develop unconstrained 
without jeopardizing the very existence of the regime. Nevertheless, Iordan has 
alternated between periods of limited pluralism and personal rule. 24 

Mass competitive party systems 

In the Middle East’s most ‘advanced’ and recognizably ‘democratic’ societies, Turkey 
and Israel, mass incorporating competitive party’ systems play central roles. The 
alternation in power of ruling and opposition parties is central to the formation and 
accountability' of governments and the party’ configuration is crucial to their effect- 
iveness. 

Turkey’s transition from a single to a two-party system in the 1950s remains the 
prototype for democratization in the region. Each of the two rival parties that 
emerged incorporated distinct social constituencies: the formerly ruling Republican 
People’s Party* (RPP) centred on retired military officers, urban bureaucrats and 
intellectuals, while the new opposition Democrat Party (DP), led by businessmen 
and rural notables, appealed to the rural majority. Competitive elections made a 
difference, for example, in allowing peasant voters to force governmental responsive- 
ness to formerly neglected rural interests. Societal and parliamentary support enabled 
the majority’ DP to sustain stable government for a decade. 2 * 
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The two main parties proved remarkably institutionalized, surviving leadership and 
ideological changes and forced reconstructions during periods of military interven- 
tion. The RPP survived the transition to a two-party system, a long period in 
opposition in the 1950s, and a transformation in its leadership to professionals and 
intellectuals and of its base to uthan white and blue collar workers, becoming, under 
Bulent Eccvit, a social democratic party. The Democrat Party, although mutating 
into several new incarnations, notably the Justice Party (JP), could be said to have 
survived several leadership changes while still representing the same broad business- 
rural coalition. 

Alter 1960, the two-party' system evolved into a multi-party system, reflective of 
the deepening mobilization and polarization of society', with smaller, more radical 
parties emerging on the left and right and speaking for those dissatisfied by the two 
main centrist parties. In addition, periodic military* interventions that briefly banned 
and forced panics to reconstitute themselves, weakened the parties. Alter the 1960 
intervention, the Islamic National Salvation Party, mobilizing imams and religious 
students as grassroots activists, built an effective organization that incorporated a 
constituency among small businessmen and artisans, becoming the third largest party. 
The National Action Party, an authoritarian nationalist, pan-Turkist party with some 
middle class and youth support, exercised disproportionate influence owing to its 
pivotal role in making up centre-right coalitions in the 1970s. In this period, the JP 
and RPP alternated pluralities but the JP was more successful in forming governing 
(centre-right) coalitions. Intensified party competition and the accompanying scram- 
ble for state patronage led to ineffective coalition governments and fiscal deficits that 
opened the door to political instability' and the 1970 and 1980 military' interventions. 

After the 1980 intervention, the party’ system became increasingly fragmented. The 
centre-right split into the Motherland Party' (neo-liberal, Anatolian based) and the 
True Path party' (descendant of the Justice Party). The centre-left was divided by rival 
personalities between the Democrat Left Party of Eccvit, Erdcl Inonu’s Social Demo- 
cratic Populist Party*, and Dcniz Baykal's Republican Peoples Party'. Thus was ushered 
in another period of w r cak coalition gov ernments, increasingly discredited in the 
public eye, which ended in the implosion of all the parties except the Islamic Justice 
and Development Party* (descendant of the Islamic Salvation, later the Refah Party) 
that decisively won the 2003 elections. 26 Its formation of a government, in the face of 
the Islamophobia of the military, w r as a test of the power of parties. 

In Israel, party' development took a similar course. Two strong parties, the dominant 
left-wing Mapai (later Labor), incorporating the trade unions, and the rightist Hcrut 
(later Likud) were initially permanent ruling and opposition parties. By the 1980s, they 
were alternating in power or occasionally joining in national unity governments. 
Simultaneously, however, the polarization of society* led to fragmentation of the vote 
and the party system, hence a disproportionate weight acquired by small extremist 
parties in unstable coalition governments. The result w r as an ongoing paralysis in 
foreign policy that obstructed the prospects for Middle East peace. Party' weakness 
was paralleled by the increasing co-optation of cx-gcncrals into party leadership. 2/ The 
Israeli and Tuikish cases show’ that, as mass politicization turns into democratization, 
party capacity determines the effectiveness and stability' of government and w here it 
docs not keep up with political mobilization, weak governance results. 

It must, finally, be observed that the region’s high proportion of no-party states 
arguably reflects certain of its special features, tribalism and oil. The monarchies of 
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the Persian Gulf have dispensed with parties without suffering instability in part 
because tribal loyalties encapsulated individuals, but additionally because oil render- 
ism retarded mass mobilization and revitalized the tribes as conduits of patronage and 
ruling families as functional surrogates for parties 28 


Trade Unions 

The literature on Middle East labour unions is even sparser than that on pardes. 29 
Unions, class organizations par excellence, arc often thought to be marginalized by 
the power of religion, tribe or ethnicity as foci of identity in Middle East societies srill 
in the stage of early industrialization. Yet, as Beinen and Lockman argue, capitalist 
penetration divided a porrion of the populace between capitalists and workers, and 
the latter organized into unions against exploitation and insecurity and on the basis of 
class solidarity* 0 According to Eric Davis, working class solidarity' even bridged Iraq's 
deep ethnic-sectarian divisions for periods. 31 Organized workers made up a small part 
of the mass population in the Middle East, but they were concentrated in strategic 
sectors and were frequently the most radical social force. Even in tribal Saudi Arabia 
pro-Nasscritc unionization among oil workers was enough of a threat to invite brutal 
repression. In Iran, in spite of royal repression, strikes in the oil fields were decisive in 
paralysing and bringing down the Shah's regime. 32 The precise fate of unions was 
not, however, wholly in their own hands and reflected their adaptations to the 
evolution of the regimes and party systems in which they operated. 


Unions under early pluralism 

Unions emerged on the political landscape in the early pluralist period. Even if still 
weak, their relatively organized and concentrated numbers made them, at a time 
when civil society had barely emerged, potentially important allies or opponents of 
political elites and parties. In Iran, Reza Shah’s industrialization and Marxist organ- 
izing prepared the way for Tudch-led unions to briefly exercise real power in the 
streets and factories alter the Second World War. Because, according to Halpcrn, 33 
strikes could seldom win gains (the scarcity of capital and the reserve army of 
unemployed dictated an unfavourable labour market) and because labour was fre- 
quently targeted for government repression, unions tended to seek their ends 
through politics more than collective bargaining. Thus, in newly independent Syria, 
the labour movement, facing strict government controls and struggling for the right 
to unionize without its activists being fired, had a mere 6,000 members in 1947, 
rising to 46,000 by 1958; it was the simultaneous rise of Ba'thist-communist influ- 
ence in government and in union leadership that started the expansion of labour 
rights. 34 

Because capital was often foreign in this period, the working class struggle over- 
lapped with and tended to radicalize the nationalist one. Thus, in Egypt, the 1919 
revolution was a catalyst of union militancy and Wafd leaders, in the forefront of 
union leadership, sought to both use and contain labour militancy. In Tunisia and 
Morocco unions were pivotal to the independence struggle. In Iraq, railway, port and 
oil workers organized by communists and militant nationalists were in the vanguard 
of the struggle against the British and the monarchy. 35 Similarly, in Yemen, Aden port 
workers provided organized shock troops for the National Liberation Front. 
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Unions under a u rljorita ria n —corpora tism 

Where Labour unions were active in the nationalist movement, they became partners 
in governance with the ruling nationalist parties in the post- independence period. 
Yet, across the region, this issued in corporatist arrangements tying unions to au- 
thoritarian nationalist states W'hich insisted that all classes had to subordinate their 
special interests to the national development project. Under a populist ‘social con- 
tract’ unions, in return for eschewing strikes and enhancing productivity, acquired 
privileged access to power and favourable labour legislation. Labour leaders had to 
walk a fine line between serving their constituency and their political masters. 

As, however, statist development broke down amidst a capital accumulation failure, 
regimes began to renege on the populist social contract: the success of economic 
liberalization and revived private accumulation required that investor rights take 
precedence over worker entitlements, ending the coincidence of interest between 
regimes and unions. From the 1970s, trade unions had to struggle to keep their 
members’ conditions from declining yet nowhere were they able to assert independ- 
ence from government. Rather, the earlier populist form of inclusionary corporatism 
gave way to an exclusionary' variety in which unions became instruments for control- 
ling labour discontent. 36 

Several country eases illustrate the varying fates of unions under authoritarian- 
corporatism. Under the Syrian ba'th, the populist version of corporatism w’as institu- 
tionalized. Unionization, accelerating parallel to development of the public sector, 
reached 540,000 members in 1992, about three-quarters of them public sector 
workers. Ba'thist corporatism drew' its initial ‘populist’ character from the tact that 
the party’, seeking to mobilize popular support against the old classes it overthrew, 
accorded unions privileged access to power denied to the party’s bourgeois rivals. But 
gradually, unions w r erc transformed into corporatist transmission belts of the ba'th 
regime, enforcing its policies more than struggling for workers’ rights; union leaders 
actually collaborated in suppressing strikes in the public sector. 

The Syrian labour confederation became, as Perthes put it, a kind of ‘chamber 
of the public sector,’ representing its interests - in w hich arguably woikcrs had a stake 
- in the political system, initially trying to protect it against corruption and later from 
the threat of privatization. After 1977, Izz ad -Din Nasser, a pow r erfiil 'Alawi syndic- 
alist on the party* regional command, developed the union into an apparatus running 
hospitals and clinics for its members, owning enterprises, and represented on state 
decision-making bodies affecting workers. Most important, its representation on the 
public sector manager appointment committee enabled it to vet candidates (together 
with the party and Industry Ministry), making managers’ career prospects dependent 
on union goodwill; this enabled Nasser to turn the union into a font of patronage 
resistant to public sector rationality and reform. 37 

The Egyptian ease illustrates the transition from populist to post-populist corpor- 
atism. 38 The Free Officers that made Egypt’s 1952 revolution professed a corporatist 
view of society' but corporatism can serve quite different development strategies. 
While the regime w’as still looking to encourage private and foreign capital, it was 
ready to repress workers (as at Kafr al-Dawwar). Once it embarked on a statist course, 
it w*as more interested in winning their support (against the capitalists it w»as starting 
to subordinate): hence progressive legislation expanded workers’ rights, notably 
job and social security’. Yet union activists were not passive in this process: they' 
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successfully demanded creation of a central union federation in the belief it would 
concentrate worker power (opposed by the interior ministry for precisely this reason) 
and they won guaranteed access to policy makers. The quid pro quo was that the union 
federation accept the regime’s screening of its leadership candidates, tolerate repres- 
sion of Marxist activists demanding union independence, and restrain, not facilitate, 
worker demands once favourable labour legislation had been conceded. In fact, union 
activism declined and strikes became relatively rare and localized. Workers accepted 
this in part because most identified with Nasser and his nationalist developmental 
project while he felt constrained to meet the expectations of his constituency. 

As, however, Sadat and Mubarak shifted their political base away from labour and 
moved to meet the demands of private capital, relations with government changed. 
Spontaneous local strikes, though illegal, greatly increased as anger at withdrawals of 
acquired rights generated a sense of solidarity among workers. The government 
repressed these strikes but, to contain them, also made concessions. This tendency 
to prioritize containment of threats to its political legitimacy* over the financial 
profitability* of public sector firms gave union militants some clout. Moreover, the 
Labour federation struck alliances with public sector managers to successfully ob- 
struct early post-Nasser attempts to privatize the public sector where job security' was 
highly valued. 

By the 1990s, however, the indebted Mubarak regime, no longer able to evade 
IMF pressures and consolidating its alliance with business associations, pushed ahead 
with privatization. The union leadership, now r protected from electoral removal by 
the membership and cither co-opted by privileges or intimidated by the deployment 
of security' forces against recalcitrant unionists, could not resist regime pressure to 
accept privatization. It attempted to protect worker rights under privatization, but 
only by lobbying, not by trying to mobilize the union bases. Thus, even as labour’s 
main gain under Nasser, the security* of public sector employment, w r as being lost, the 
regime used its corporatist mechanisms to paralyse union resistance. Union militants, 
in response, began a new phase of struggle for trade union independence and the 
right to strike. 

The Tunisian case illustrates how* an autonomous trade union movement was 
incorporated into a populist-authoritarian regime and after a period of union-regime 
struggle, subjugated as an instrument of post- populist control over Labour. Tunisia’s 
Union G6n6ralc Tunisicnnc du Travail (UGTT) began as an exceptionally powerful 
union. It was a partner of the Nco-Dcstour party in the nationalist struggle with a 
mobilizing ability' not matched even by the party. In the 1950s, the UGTT had a core 
of experienced cadres and 150,000 members, 70 per cent of workers. It became a 
near co-equal of the party' in government. Four-fifths of unionists also belonged to 
the party', so there was no dear institutional conflict of interest, indeed union leaders 
were frequently appointed to high state and party posts. 

In the late 1950s, however, the union leader, Ahmad Ben Salah, w r as purged for 
advocating radical socialist reforms. Thereafter the union leadership sought to defend 
workers’ specific interests in regime coundls but in 1965 it was again purged for its 
defence of union autonomy. Nevertheless, in 1969-70, the union achieved the right 
to collectively bargain with the employers’ organization and in 1977 it accepted a 
social charter under which government mediated wage demands between labour and 
capital. However, as government policy moved from populism to neo-liberalism, 
union and government became regular antagonists; union leader Habib Ashour 
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became increasingly critical of the government and resigned from the party leadership 
under union rank and file pressure. In 1978, as wages failed to keep up with inflation, 
the left wing of the union encouraged stiikes culminating in a national strike and riots 
put down by security forces under command of the ftiturc president, Zinc al-Abidinc 
Ben Ali; Ashour, who had failed to condemn the riots, was briefly jailed. When bread 
hots against reductions in subsidies erupted in 1984, Ashour was again jailed. In the 
1980s, the economically liberalizing prime minister, Muhammad Mzali, seeing 
Ashour as his main rival, used massive police repression against the union, including 
a purge of militant syndicalists (replaced by moderates un willing to confront the 
government) and withdrawal of the union’s right to collect dues (which made it 
dependent on the government for its finances). Under Ben Ali, this subjugation of 
the union was a precondition for pushing through the labour ‘reforms’ needed to 
attract private investment. 39 


Unions under deepened pluralism 

Moroccan and Turkish unions under mature pluralism did not necessarily carry 
greater clout than those under corporatism. In Tuifcey, unions, banned under the 
Kcmalist regime, were legalized in 1947 and the dominant union federation, Turk- Is, 
took to bargaining for benefits with the party in power. In the 1960s, militant 
unionists split oft* from Turk- Is to form DISK (Confederation of Revolutionary 
Workers Unions), which spearheaded a wave of strikes and helped found a Workers 
Part\ r . The response of the state w\as the military interventions of 1971 and 1980 
which banned the Workers Party and DISK and rolled back worker rights: the 
adoption of an export -led grow th strategy required the cheapening of labour to 
make Turkish exports competitive. 40 

The Union of Moroccan Labour began as one of the strongest unions in the 
Middle East, having 600,000 members; but splits in the political parties that the 
king encouraged brought similar splits in the union, shattering its solidarity. Unions 
retained autonomy and the right to strike and government sometimes responded to 
their pressures, but the unions’ militancy brought periodic repression and, aware of 
Morocco’s vast ‘reserve army of unemployed’, they became sell-restraining in their 
demands. 

Arguably, the effectiveness of unions in the Middle East depends less on pluralist or 
corporatist arrangements, since labour is readily repressed under both, than on 
whether the state’s strategy of development is populist or neo-liberal. 


Conclusion: Parties and Unions in Middle East Politics 

The important role played by parties and unions in the Middle East should raise 
serious questions about ‘cxceptionalist’ claims that culture deters wide-scale associ- 
ation there. The spread of literacy, industrialization and class formation propelled 
politicization and the consequent development of large-scale parties and unions, even 
if factional shillas and clientelism persisted inside formal organizations. Culture is 
plastic, not static, and it is, thus, political-economy factors (such as level of develop- 
ment, elite strategies and amount of political freedoms) that determine variations in 
the relative balance between impersonal (rational-legal/idcological) association and 
traditional forms of'asabiya in party and union formation. 
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In the early pluralist period when no class or state elite enjoyed hegemony over the 
political arena, ideology, expressive of group and class conflict, allowed individuals 
and groups to cooperate in the drive for change, and party organization associated 
them on a less asymmetric basis by comparison to the clientele networks of the 
notables. But early pluralism remained relatively limited to the upper and middle 
classes and seldom penetrated the rural areas. 

With the rise of populist-authoritarian regimes, party organization proved an 
indispensable new' 'political technology’ in the launching of 'revolutions front 
above’ that mobilized and organized large sectors of the middle and lower classes; 
authoritarian republics that did not develop an effective ruling party proved unstable, 
such as North Yemen and Iraq from 1958 to 1968. To be sure, party* association by 
itself proved unable to consolidate these states and the resort of leaders to small group 
solidarity* and clientelism as a supplementary political cement inside or parallel to 
formal institutions tended to curtail political life within ruling parties. However, as 
the ease of trade unions under authoritarian corporatism show r ed, such tendencies did 
not render such institutions wholly* powerless. 

As populist authoritarianism gave way dominant party systems emerged as instru- 
ments of co-opcation, clientelism and of divide and rule tactics in the transition 
towards neo-liberal capitalism, and in certain monarchies party pluralism has played 
a similar role. Where democratization has advanced, as in Turkey, it depended on the 
emergence of a mass incorporating muld-party system and is threatened by its 
seeming decline. 

It is, therefore, apparent that party and union development is inextricably bound 
up with - and cannot be ignored in any comincing analysis of- the very* processes of 
state formation and development in the Middle Hast. 
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Chapter Eighteen 


Political Life and die Military 

Gareth Stans field 


Introduction 

Middle East political life remains commonly associated with the prevalence of armed 
forces (of the formal and informal variety’) and the involvement of them in the 
domestic affairs of the states which they arc tasked to defend. The prevalence of 
military regimes and associated coups in the mid- twentieth century created a legacy 
that has continued into the present, affecting both the actual mechanics of contem- 
porary Middle Eastern states, and popular perceptions as to the prominence of the 
military in domestic political life. Recent events in the region have done little to 
weaken the commonly- held assumption that the Middle East is a violent place, 
subject to the involvement of military forces in political affairs. Indeed, many lay 
observers consider this relationship to be the norm. However, the common opinion 
of academics tends to disagree with that of public opinion and, within the scholarly 
literature, it is now common to discuss the declining role of the military in the affairs 
of Middle Eastern states. 

Whether the role of the military* remains all-important as perhaps the media would 
have us believe, or its influence on political life has diminished as the majority of 
scholars would argue, is a debate that forms the focus of this chapter. I contend that 
the relationship between the military and political life in Middle Eastern states has 
changed particularly from the 1950s onwards. Perhaps this suggests that I support 
the arguments depicting the normalization of the military. However, ‘change’ docs 
not necessarily have to mean that the influence of the military has diminished. It may 
instead mean that the manner in w'hich the relationship between military and civilian 
political structures manifests itself has altered, becoming less obvious and brutal than 
it was in the mid-twentieth century. There remains an undeniable imprint of the 
legacy of military* involvement in the affairs of state which is effectively furthering 
perceptions of the militarization of Middle East politics, from the impressive Soviet- 
style parades of Saddam’s Iraq, through to the presence of conscripts guarding the 
streets of modern-day Damascus. However, with some notable exceptions aside, what 
has been the most often used indicator illustrating the dominance of the military in 
Middle East politics - the coup d'etat - has been in a state of numerical decline since 
the 1970s. With a coup now indeed being something of a rare event in the Middle 
East, many observers have equated this lack of overt military muscle-flexing as proof 
that the role of the military in political life has quantitatively and qualitatively 
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decreased, with the army pethaps adopting a more ‘normalized’ position within 
society This may certainly be the ease in some countries - many regimes brought 
to power by the military, or subsequently threatened by its political aspirations, 
learned with unsurprising alacrity how to maintain control over their potentially 
rebellious military commanders. Saddam Hussein’s Iraq was perhaps the most not- 
able example of how a Chilian regime brutally cowed into submission the army as a 
source of potential rebellion against the government of the day. In a less bloody 
fashion, Egypt under Hosni Mubarak presents a more acceptable model of how to 
preserve Chilian rule and normalize the position of the military in society, in perhaps a 
more constructive and sustainable method than that promoted in Iraq. 

Such thinking suggests that the military* did not change with the times and, in 
effect, accepted a position of subordination within the state. To envisage the military 
as being tamed over the second half of the twentieth century, effectively neutralized as 
a domestic political force by increasingly shrewd Chilian politicians, suffers from 
viewing the relationship between military and political leaders in a one-dimensional 
manner, with possible changes in the aspirations of the military leadership not being 
fed into the equation. While in some cases it is perhaps useful to view the role of the 
military in political life as being moribund, effectively tamed by the state, the Middle 
East is anything but monolithic in its political patterns and processes, and it is 
apparent that in some cases there is validity* in describing the military as being satiated, 
content with its niche in society but maintaining influence over key af fairs of state 
through what Ayubi described as ‘the more subde intertwinings between civil and 
military* structures’ (Ayubi, 1995: 257). Indeed, it could be argued that military-led 
coups were little more than the most obvious manifestation of a breakdown in the 
very* complex relationship between officers and politicians. Therefore, the decline in 
the number of coups could equally, and peihaps more satisfactorily, be explained in an 
opposing way - that the decline of coups indicates that the aspirations of the military- 
are being met by the civilian government, thereby negating the need for its violent 
replacement. If the ‘intertwinings’ mentioned by Ayubi remain stable and succeed in 
providing the military with its needs, one could expect the violent expression of the 
military* coup to become a rarity in the political development of the country. Such 
stability does not logically mean that the role of the military has diminished - it 
implies that the relationship between military and civilian structures has altered and 
perhaps matured. 

This chapter will analyse this basic issue of how to understand the military-civilian 
relationship and how it has developed across the Middle East. With the formative 
mid-twentieth-ccntury* period of modern Middle East politics being dominated by 
coups, the analysis of their causative factors has become the idee fixe of the majority of 
the literature wTittcn on the subject. Due to constraints of brevity, the traditional 
approach of using the military coup as an indicator of the military-political relation- 
ship will be developed as the founding point of this chapter. However, its limitations 
as an analytical tool employed to explain the contemporary relationship will also be 
assessed. 


The Military' Coup d’Etat 

With the first w r ave of military* coups occurring in the mid-twentieth century, it is 
common that most accounts choose this most volatile of periods as the starting point 
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for analyses addressing the role of the military* in political life. Some observers, 
however, feel that the martial proclivity of Middle Eastern society is even more deeply 
embedded and choose to delve earlier into history* to illustrate that the association of 
the military with political life is not a phenomenon peculiar to the mid- twentieth 
century onwards. The appetite for the combative undertakings of the Arab people, 
for example, and the supposed martial leanings of Islam form common arguments 
that characterize the discourse looking at the origins of the importance of the military 
in the region. 

The instability* apparent in the mid- twentieth century*, characterized by the seem- 
ingly incessant involvement of the military in the political life of many Middle Eastern 
countries, forms an obvious starting point. Emerging from the shadows cast by their 
imperial masters as newly independent states, newly formed governments found 
themselves often unable to unite unstable societies behind their colonialist -coloured 
visions of what the state should ‘be’. Beyond these domestic stresses, regional and 
external factors also served to undermine w*hatcvcr limited legitimacy* the incumbent 
civilian governments possessed. Combined with this domestic fragility, itself perni- 
cious enough to undermine many governments, was the catalyst of an external foe in 
the form of Israel. The inability* of Arab governments to combat the establishment of 
the state of Israel, and the subsequent failure of Arab military forces in defeating their 
enemies (whether Israeli or western) created a wave of antagonism emerging from 
society against their seemingly inept political leaders. Pre-eminent among the ranks of 
disgrunded groups was the military itself* - embarrassed in the field (armies rarely 
overthrow* governments alter victory on the battlefield after all), victims of the 
perceived corruption of their civilian political masters, yet organized and motivated 
in a manner unparalleled within the state, the military was both the victim of inept 
civilian leaders and the avenging agent of change (Rustow, 1963: 10-11). The result 
witnessed the armed forces of successive countries embarking upon coups in rapid 
succession to remove incumbent regimes which were often seen as corrupt, inefficient 
and willing to do the bidding of their colonial sponsors. Exactly why it was the 
military that led such rebellions will be investigated at a later point. However, even 
before the end of the Second World War, the prominence of the military in political 
life and its ability to effect change had been exposed by the instability apparent in 
Iraq, with the Bakr Sidqi coup in 1936 followed closely by* the Rashid Ali revolt of 
1941, both illustrating the unpopularity of the civilian governments put in place by 
the British, and the growing pow*er and support base of the military (Batatu, 1978: 
28-9; Picard, 1990: 189). These events proved to be the precursors for more 
sustained military* intervention across the Middle East in the period following 
World War II. After securing independence in the immediate aftermath of the war, 
Syria suffered three coups in rapid succession (starting in 1949), and experienced 14 
serious attempts by the military* to secure pow*cr until the ascension of Hafez al-Asad 
in 1970 (Brooks, 1998: 13). Turkey*, peihaps the most ‘westward’ orientated of 
Middle East countries next to Israel witnessed the decisive involvement of the military 
in the downfall of four civilian governments since 1960, w*hcther through full- 
blooded coups, or through more subtle yet equally effective means (Jenkins 2001: 
35). To get an indication of the regional spread of military intervention through this 
period, Hurewitz charts the involvement of the armed forces in the overturning of 
eight civilian regimes in the Middle East (including Pakistan) between 1949 and 
1969 alone (Hurewitz, 1969: 108-9). The pattern therefore seems to be clear - the 
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mid-twentieth century experienced many occurrences of armed forces in the Middle 
East choosing to influence the civilian political life of the countries which they were 
tasked with defending. To understand the processes behind the pattern, however, is a 
more elusive matter. 


Causes of Coups 

With modern Middle Eastern history being so heavily punctuated with violent 
transitions of pow r cr, it is perhaps understandable that the most common approach 
to addressing the involvement of the military in political life has been to And an 
explanation for why military coups occurred on such a regular basis. Earlier works in 
particular focused extensively upon the overt, aggressive actions of military leaders 
seeking a political position in Middle Eastern states by undertaking military coups 
against their governments. The magnitude of academic effort invested in this direc- 
tion has perhaps been responsible to a great extent for the continued association of 
the military with political life in the region. The larger and more diffuse question 
regarding the position of the military in the state, and the relationship between the 
military and government in less stressful times has, by comparison, not received the 
same level of attention (Owen 2000: 199). 

This focus upon the occurrence of coups has imbued upon analyses a belief that 
Middle East political life is inherently unstable, at the mercy of martial intervention 
and unable to develop in a peaceful, sustainable manner. This direction of analysis led 
to theories which attributed militarism in politics as peculiar to the region, empha- 
sizing either the presumed natural penchant of Middle Eastern peoples tow r ard 
martial affairs, or a structural tendency within Islam to promote the relationship 
between soldiers and politicians (Ayubi, 1995: 258). Halpcrn openly supported 
these ideas w’hcn he stated that ‘[sjoldicrs have governed a majority' of the Middle 
Eastern countries almost continuously for at least a millennium . . . (t)here has never 
been a tradition in the Middle East of separating military from civilian authority. 
Quite the contrary'’ (Halpcrn 1962: 277). Hurewitz, similarly, begins his extensive 
analysis of the military’s position in Middle East politics by investigating the legacy* of 
Islam, lucidly tracing the military-civilian relationship throughout Islamic history. 
However, while having undoubted value as a historical exercise, it is perhaps wea- 
kened by the fact that many regions have a similar history* of militarization, not least 
western Europe. Continuing the trend, Khuri and Obcrmcycr noted that ‘the early 
Muslims took advantage of the military-like structural characteristics of the Arabian 
tribes in order to disseminate the teachings of Islam and expand its conquests’ (Khuri 
and Obcrmcycr 1974: 56). The findings of this approach are therefore dear - 
militarism in the Middle East is a product of cultural penchants and confessional 
tcndcndcs creating a political and sodal milieu predisposed to the involvement of the 
military in political life. 

Rather than looking toward historical precedents, others sought answers by focus- 
ing on the social conditions affecting the Middle East and identified that the emer- 
gence of new* sodal structures and the disintegration of traditional systems favoured 
the development of the army as the ruling group (Pcrlmuttcr 1969: 123). The 
conditions for the rise of the military in w r hat were described as ‘praetorian’ states 
were seen to be a combination of poorly considered actions of western imperial rulers, 
and the perceived deterministic militarism of the Arabs and Islam. In discussing why 
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Israel was not a praetorian state in 1969 ‘in contrast to the other states in the Middle 
East’, Perlmuttcr listed the following necessary conditions contributing to the rise of 
praetorianism: (1) an ineffective and army-sustained political and civic culture; (2) a 
low level of political institutionalization and lack of sustained support for political 
structures; (3) weak and ineffective political parties; (4) lack of common purpose and 
ideological consolidation, and (5) a lack or decline of professionalism because polit- 
ical considerations win out over those of internal organization and career concerns 
(Pcrlmutter 1969: 123-4). 

In the hands of an Israeli writer, praetorianism focused on the weaknesses of Arab 
political culture when compared with that of Israel. Pcrlmutter argued that Israel had a 
long established civil structure; was a politically complex and institutionally structured 
state with highly cohesive and stratified classes; possessed universality and identity of 
values between civilian and military* sectors, and, perhaps most pertinently for our 
discussion ‘1 encouraged a] policy of depoliticization restraining) the Israeli army and 
its officer corps from becoming a vehicle for political power’ (Pcrlmutter 1969: 124). 

However, even when praetorianism is considered from an overtly Zionist view- 
point, a clear picture is developed that depicts the military in the Arab world, at least, 
emerging as the strongest sector of society with its members best qualified to fill 
the gaps that emerged in the decision-making structures of state, whether through 
structural weaknesses of civic society inherited from previous regimes, or through the 
supposed war-like nature of Middle Eastern peoples, or perhaps reflecting the stage of 
political development through which certain countries were passing. 

Emphasizing this latter possibility, Halpcin saw the armed forces as being con- 
nected to the ‘New* Middle Class’ of non- propertied individuals without the benefit 
of family connections or the ability to survive from traditional patrimony. Faced with 
dealing with the tensions of class differences, the ‘New Middle Class’ penetrated the 
expanding army and made it the vanguard of its cause, overpowering the ruling 
classes with a wave of military* coups (Halpcrn 1962: 278-9). With reference to 
Iraq, Batatu supports this essentially class-based analysis, at least of the earlier 
coups: ‘(these first coups in Iraq) represented a successful, even if shortlived, break 
by the armed segment of the middle class in to the narrow' circle of the ruling order’ 
(Batatu, 1978: 28). With regard to events in Egypt, Harb, in a further contribution to 
the field, traces the high level of involvement of the military in governing the country 
between 1952 and 1970 and notes that ‘staffing the cabinet, ministries and state 
machinery with military personnel was a constant practice for two reasons: the 
military’s belief that it alone had the bureaucratic organizing skills to run the affairs 
of the state and assuring control over a traditionally independent bureaucracy’ (Harb, 
2003: 4-5). 

Therefore, in addition to being ideally placed to assume pow r er in Middle Eastern 
states through the general weaknesses endemic in society as depicted by the sup- 
porters of praetorianism, the military' could also be considered as being the most 
organized group at the vanguard of social change. Ayubi discusses military* interven- 
tion into political life as a result of the absence of institutional and sociological 
hegemony in the society, leading the military to undertake ‘wars of manoeuvre’ to 
capture the state machinery'. Military’ regimes w'ould then undertake radical socio- 
economic reforms, as was seen in Turkey', Egypt, Syria and Iraq as a means to 
safeguard the position of the military regime by securing the support of the low r er 
and middle classes, and by reducing the influence of the established classes of the 
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a m ien regime. The link with class- based analyses comes from the fact that it was 
common for many officers to hail from provincial areas rather than the landed 
aristocracy, thereby injecting into the debate class struggle as a motivating force 
behind the military's involvement in political life. Within Iraq, for example, Baram 
notes that, with the transformation of Iraq's economy that began in the 1930s, 
‘young men from small towns in the Sunni-Arab triangle (Baghdad-Mosul-)azira), 
and above all, from Tikrit, started to permeate the officer corps’ (Baram 2003: 94). 
This theory was popular, and remains so particularly among those who favour class - 
based analyses. However, it has also been readily criticized as being too simplistic in 
explaining the dynamics of the involvement of the military in politics beyond simply 
seizing power, particularly as new military regimes often acted according to their own 
peculiar interests, rather than paying heed to the aspirations of any particular social 
class. Indeed, while many military regimes adopted Marxist slogans to promote a 
support- base among the proletariat, leftist parties were persecuted as much as any 
other group that w r ere deemed to be a political threat to the regime. Class-based 
analyses of the military’s involvement in political life falter on the initial premise that 
the military was indeed the vanguard of the ‘New Middle Class’. Owen, for example, 
dismisses the theory of the ‘New r Middle Class’ by suggesting that the link between 
the middle classes and the military as a motivating political force was not dear cut: 
‘la)rmies have their own institutional imperatives which mean that their techno- 
logical, educational or administrative resources arc not simply available to the rest 
of sodety for whatever dvilian purpose they may happen to be needed’ (Owen, 2000: 
198). The military therefore had its own aspirations. At times these aspirations 
overlapped with those of other components of society, but often they did not. 

The causative factors behind the prevalence of military coups arc complex and vary 
country- to-country in the weight attributable to the range of difference factors. 
However, it is perhaps misleading to consider Middle East political life of the mid- 
twentieth century as being unique with regard to the often violent involvement of the 
military. Across the globe, military coups were, if not common, then certainly not 
unusual at this time. What perhaps is more unusual is the manner in which Middle 
Eastern militaries seemingly became a secondary consideration in the af fairs of state 
beyond the 1970s. Writing in 1974, Khuri and Obermeyer noted that ‘[tjhc ascent of 
the military to power is not a uniform experience - it changes with time and social 
circumstances’. They went further and contended that ‘[tjhc focus of analysis should 
be upon the military as a social process rather than upon the simple power politics of 
individual coups, attempted coups or counter coups’ (Khuri and Obermeyer 1974: 
55). Indeed, to view' the military-political life relationship as a positive correlation 
between the number of coups and the dominance of the military in the state is to 
ignore the growih and development of Middle Eastern societies and their associated 
military’ organizations in the second half of the twentieth century’. 

The Decline of Coups 

If the prevalence of coups was taken as the indicator of the role of the armed forces in 
the political life of a country, the period beginning with the 1970s would suggest that 
the presence of military officers within governments w’as at an all time low f , as coups 
were fewer in number than at any time in the previous three decades (Bill and 
Springborg 1990. 247). From being, as Be’eri explains, a region suffering from the 
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‘continuous interference and the ascendance of army officers’ to, according to 
Brooks, a region where ‘successful military coups have become virtually non-existent 
since the late- 1970s’, the Middle East has undergone a significant transformation 
(Been 1982: 69; Brooks 1998: 13). Out of the 14 main Arab countries, only Egypt 
and Libya currcndy have leaders who arc in power because they were military officers, 
and only two more, Sudan and Yemen arc governed by what may be described as 
pseudo-military figures (Rubin 2002: 3). As the armed forces have become a more 
institutionalized and regularized feature of the political landscape of the Middle East, 
the manner in which the military chooses to influence the political direction of the 
state has become less obvious and more clinical rather than flagrant and brutal in its 
character. Similarly, by the 1970s, political leaders, many of them benefiting from 
military coups empowering them in the first place, learned how to maintain their hold 
on power whether through the accommodation of the military, as occurred in Egypt 
under Mubarak, or through the taking o\’cr of the military as occurred in Iraq under 
Saddam. 

If we return to the earlier theories of military involvement in political life, including 
the perceived aggression of the Arabs and the militarism of Islam facilitating the 
creation of a society prone to the intervention of the military in the affairs of state, it is 
somewhat difficult to understand why military coups have been relatively scarce from 
the early 1970s onward. Has the nature of Middle Eastern society' changed? Is the 
region no longer home to pockets of instability allowing for the emergence of 
organized forces capable of hijacking the levers of power within states? Or has the 
military changed? Has it become emasculated through the machinations of wily 
politicians who learned their lessons well regarding how to rise above the threat of 
military intervention? Or, perhaps, has the influence of the military remained as 
strong as ever, but has adopted less obvious routes by w r hich to influence decision- 
making within the state - thereby making the falling incidences of coups somew hat 
secondary' to our understanding of the military-state relationship? 

When addressing why military coups were so prevalent in the mid- twentieth 
century, one is struck by the simplicity of military organization at the time. Middle 
Eastern armies were often the direct creations of western military missions, creating 
an army in the image of the occupiers (it will be interesting to see if something similar 
w ill happen in Iraq under US tutelage), with tasks limited to certain areas of national 
defence. This resulted in, firstly, the armed forces being contained and small with an 
inadequate ability to project power against the enemies of the state. The military, 
therefore, w r as a w'cak but compact entity'. Few had air forces, navies were often more 
symbolic in nature than having any practical application, and it would be some years 
before Middle Eastern governments would begin to institutionalize internal security' 
forces tasked with defending the governments and regimes from the societies over 
which they presided, including watching the actions of the military itself*. It was, 
therefore, easy for the most organized component of society' - the military' - to 
coordinate coups and remove governments. 

Times changed quickly, and to plan a coup became a much more difficult task than 
in the coup d’etat heyday of the mid-twentieth century. Firstly, the Middle East 
became a major importer of arms, and now accounts for over half of all arms deliveries 
to the Third World (Ayubi, 1995: 260). With military’ expansion being readily 
evident, therefore, it is too simplistic to argue that the reasons for the decline of 
coups can be found in the declining importance of the military'. Indeed, the situation 
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would appear to be quite the opposite as the armed forces arc much larger and have 
branched out into different sections. The Syrian army, for example, numbered only a 
few thousand men at the time of the first coup led by Husni Zaim, and was still only a 
paltry forty thousand when the Ba'athists took power in 1963 <Picard, 1990: 193). 
On the eve of the 1973 war with Israel, it numbered 170,000 men, while President 
Hafez al-Asad left the army standing at half a million strong by the end of the century 
(Zisscr 2002: 122). Combined with this increase in overall numbers of men (and 
women, in Israel) serving in the military has also come the segmentation of the 
organization. Through linkages with the military of western countries and the Soviet 
Union before its demise. Middle Eastern armed forces now commonly have segmen- 
ted land armies, air forces, navies (although they still remain weak), and an array of 
specialist outfits. They enjoy access to the latest armaments that require intensive 
training in order to operate the new systems, and, perhaps more than in the period of 
the ‘prevalent coup’, the military may stake a claim to being the most competent 
segment of society. Picard notes that, in 1985, 66 per cent of conscripts in the 
Egyptian army were high school graduates, with 14 per cent being university gradu- 
ates (Picard, 1990: 193). If one accepts that the military forces of the Middle East 
follow* the patterns laid down by their western instructors, it is to be expected that the 
proportions of educated servicemen have continued to increase. This expansion and 
diversification of military forces in the region would make the task of a military leader 
plotting to overthrow the government very difficult as he sought to ensure that he 
had the support of the many colleagues he would need across the variety of outfits 
which constitute a modern military machine. However, the relative importance of the 
military in society would remain as high as ever. 

(Compounding this first issue of the changing nature of Middle Eastern militaries, 
contemporary political rulers arc themselves the product of the years of the military 
coups. Therefore, coups are now known events, ones which have certain operational 
needs leaving a trail of tell-tale signs for the regime’s security services (of which 
there are often many) to predict and prevent such actions. The Middle East is 
now resplendent with methods aimed at limiting the possibility of a military coup 
being planned, and if implemented, being successful. The regime of Saddam Hussein 
in Iraq was perhaps the most adept at neutralizing the threat from the military. In a 
country which had a long history of political involvement from the armed forces, 
Saddam moved decisively to ensure that he would not become just another episode 
in the traumatized history of the state. From seizing power with the assistance 
of the military, the civilian Ba’ath Party succeeded in removing their partners 
from their power sharing positions and proceeded to pursue tactics designed to 
ideologically join the military with the Ba'ath Party, and also to subordinate the 
military leadership to their civilian masters. In both Iraq and Syria, the Ba'ath 
governments created comprehensive, overlapping, security networks. The armed 
forces, therefore, could not operate against the government secure in the knowledge 
that their plans remained secret. The eyes and the cars of the government 
were, quite literally, everywhere as many a military man was unfortunate enough to 
find out. 

To act as an ultimate insurance polity against the military establishment, govern- 
ments also sought to arm their own loyalists to act as defenders of the regime. In 
Saudi Arabia, the regular army w r as matched by the National Guard recruited from 
tribes deemed loyal to the regime. In Iordan, similarly, the king maintained loyalists 
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from the tribes living in rural areas, ensuring that the urban centres could never 
militarily mount a challenge against the throne. In Iraq, Abdul Karim Qassim created 
a private army (the Republican Guard) to act as the defenders of the regime, and 
Saddam put an extra layer on top of this in the 1990s (the Special Republican Guard) 
in effect guarding against the guards, just in case. In addition to these traditional 
military outfrts, political leaders developed complex security and surveillance net- 
works, often tasked with watching each other rather than any other group, and the 
army was a focus of attention for virtually all of them. Saddam, again, perfected this 
security overkill, but the tactic had adherents across the whole of the region. Syria in 
particular strove to ensure that the ideology of the Ba'ath Party was imprinted on the 
military, and maintained the situation with an array of security services quite similar in 
structure and approach to those of their Ba'athist cousins in Iraq. 

Ideas pertaining to the forced dominance of the Chilians over the military have 
merit, if only through the graphic examples provided by the modern histories of Syria 
and Iraq. However, there are conceptual problems with promoting what would 
appear to be an overt struggle for control of the state and, if only the arguments 
given above arc followed, a rather one-sided picture is produced that incorrectly 
assumes that the political culture of the military has remained static to a great extent. 
Even though it is an incontrovertible fact that the military organizations of Middle 
Eastern states have expanded over time, the underlying assumption is that the 
military leadership still wanted to undertake coups, yet just didn't have the oppor- 
tunities as presented in the good old days of the mid-twentieth century. However, 
organizations grow and develop, and the military of the Middle East is no exception 
to the rule. Ayubi establishes the linkage between socio-economic improvements and 
the military by noting that ‘the military elite as a whole (and not only the group that 
made the revolution) have often managed to benefit in socio-economic terms. The 
new f social opportunities created for all military people may help dissuade potential 
aspirants from indulging in political adventure again* (Ayubi, 1995: 262). 

With the impact of improving socio-economic standards in mind, a more nuanccd 
approach w r ould accept the fact that the reduction in the number of coups was not 
achieved by coercion and threats alone. The military in Egypt did not suffer the same 
bloody treatment as was meted out to the military in Iraq and Syria, for example. 
From being a dominant force during the Egyptian Revolution of 1952, the Egyptian 
military now occupies a ‘behind the scenes’ position w ithin the political system due to 
a ‘sidelining* process initiated by President Nasser following Egypt’s defeat in the 
1967 war with Israel, and continued by his successors (Harb, 2003: 1). This sidelin- 
ing process was an effective combination of promoting higher levels of professional- 
ism within the military, and enhancing the socio-economic position of the officer 
corps within society in exchange for support for the regime. The peaceful transition 
of power within Egypt from Nasser to Sadat to Mubarak is often cited as evidence of 
the apolitical nature of the Egyptian military. However, it should also be realized that 
all three presidents were/arc military figures themselves and Mubarak continues to 
maintain strong links with his military leaders. As such, the military continues to be an 
unwavering support base of the regime, indicating that, while Egypt is for now r a 
coup-free zone, the military is far from being a non-political actor. Indeed, the 
relationship may be one of reciprocity, with ‘the regime look(ing) out for both 
corporate and military interests [while] the military uses its status and power to 
support the regime’ (Harb, 2003: 9). 
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It is within this matrix of coercion and accommodation that perhaps we can identify 
the changing nature of the military’s role in the political life of the state. The Middle 
East is not a homogeneous region and displays an array of political systems, levels of 
development, and political outlooks. It should therefore be expected that the position 
within the matrix is different for individual countries. To understand how the pos- 
ition of the military has developed, and why its relation with the state has altered over 
the last half-century, it is necessary to bring the discussion up to date with reference to 
the contemporary Middle East. For reasons of space, it is unfortunately not possible 
to provide a comprehensive account of the military-political life relationship in every 
state. Instead, situations and developments of particular interest and importance will 
be identified and assessed. 

The Contemporary Situation 

The continued pre-eminence of the military in the political life of Middle Eastern 
states is suggested simply by the sheer size of military organizations in the region. An 
often- used indicator employed to illustrate the importance of the military in the 
Middle East - defence expenditure - would suggest that the potential for the 
armed forces to involve themselves in affairs of state remains as high as at any 
time previously The high profile of the military in the Middle East reflects the fact 
that the military establishment across the region remains the largest and most costly 
in the developing world. According to the Stockholm International Peace Research 
Institute (SIPRI), in 2001 the Middle East spent an estimated 6.3 per cent of Gross 
Domestic Product (GDP) on armed forces, neatly three times greater than the global 
average of 2.3 per cent. To give some idea of the high level of spending. North 
American expenditure was estimated at 3 per cent of GDP, and western Europe was 
again low*cr at 1.9 per cent. The size and importance of the armed forces in the 
Middle East in terms of the investment made into their structures would support the 
notion that military leaders continue to have the means to occupy a pre-eminent 
position in political life (Bill and Springborg, 1990. 247). 

Therefore, defence expenditure remains high and the historical legacy* of military* 
intervention is obvious for all to see. It should thus not be surprising that 
events continue to occur that graphically illustrate the fact that the military in the 
Middle East has not yet totally disengaged from political life and, even though the 
number of coups may be declining, military organizations in the Middle East arc 
still able to display their political muscles. In undertaking a discussion focusing 
on the contemporary military-civilian relationship in the region, it is necessary to 
introduce a classification enabling meaningful comparisons to take place. For 
the purposes of simplicity, and the fact that his divisions arc logically based and 
remain analytically valid, I will employ the divisions identified by Ayubi and focus 
on selected countries in each group (Ayubi, 1995: 266). The first group to be 
addressed arc the radical popular republics (Egypt, Syria, Sudan, Libya and, until 
recently, Iraq). The second group includes the conservative kin- based monarchies. 
For the purposes of this chapter, I identify a third group of non- Arab states i.c. 
Turkey, Iran and Israel, with a particular focus on Turkey*. 
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Papular republics: Pgypt, Syria and Iraq 

I have already said a great deal about the military formations of Egypt, Syria and Iraq. 
Indeed, as these three countries were home to the majority of the military coups that 
occurred in the mid-twentieth century, it is understandable that they form a core to 
an analysis of the subject. However, the three cases exhibit stark differences in the 
contemporary setting, with Egypt an example of a state with an army seemingly 
adopting a normalized position; Syria is in an apparent period of uncertainty as 
President Bashar al-Asad seeks to secure the unreserved support of the military 
leadership, and Iraq with a military brutalized by the pernicious attention of the 
Ba'th regime of Saddam Hussein, until it was unceremoniously disbanded after the 
occupation of Iraq in March 2003. 

Egypt remains a primary focus for observers who claim that the Middle East has left 
its days of military coups behind. Perhaps there is reason to be confident. Mubarak 
has been successful in quelling Islamist militants, and seems to be triumphant in 
promoting policies of economic liberalization. As stated previously, the Egyptian 
army is commonly considered to be the most western of Arab armies, only bettered 
in the region by the militaries of Turkey and Israel. Stemming from President Sadat's 
decision in the early 1970s to secure the patronage of the United States rather than 
the Soviet Union, the Egyptian military underwent a radical process of transform- 
ation. Since military aid was made available to Egypt in 1975, the US has contributed 
nearly $28 billion in weapons sales, training and exercises (Frisch, 2002: 97). An 
estimated 70 per cent of Egypt’s tanks are of western design, the air force now 
includes the ubiquitous F-16 fighter, and the navy is equipped with British designed 
fast attack vessels. Exercises with the US arc now' institutionalised in the ‘Bright Star’ 
event that takes place diurnally. However, beyond these rather striking developments 
in hardware procurement and training, the comparison displays some fundamental 
flaws. 

Firstly, the Egyptian army remains inordinately large when compared with western 
professional forces that arc more notable by their compactness. Quoting figures from 
the International Institute of Strategic Studies (IISS) Military Balance , Brooks totals 
the number of active, reserve and paramilitary personnel at 934,000 in 1997, not far 
behind the million strong army of Saddam at that time, but equipped w ith modern 
US weaponry rather than obsolete equipment of Soviet vintage (Brooks: 1998: 42). 
The size and power of the Egyptian military is problematic to reconcile with the 
seeming position of subservience within the state. If w*c consider the argument 
outlined caiiicr by Harb, of the Egyptian military accepting a subordinate role in a 
system that safeguards its interests, but limits its direct influence in political life, a 
basic question arises as to how the Egy ptian government can afford to accommodate 
such an immense military in purely economic terms (Harb, 2003: 1). This is of 
particular importance when we consider the continuing rise of Islamic fundamental- 
ism in Egypt, and the potential recruiting ground a disaf fected military' of consider- 
able size would undoubtedly be. 

The first level of accommodation comes at the highest levels of the military 
establishment. The leadership of the military' constitutes a privileged few in society, 
able to secure patronage from the president and reciprocating with loyalty of action. 
Secondly, rather than pursue a Western model of encouraging military* staff* to live in 
civilian areas, Egyptian military* personnel are isolated in purpose built cities, primarily 
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as a means to limit the influence of Islamist parties attempting to subvert the 
defenders of the realm. Lastly, and perhaps most importantly, the government 
made the military* into an economic partner in the development of the state, including 
its own expansion and the construction of military cities. This development of what 
Ayubi termed a ‘military-industrial’ complex is how the military continues, in Egypt 
in particular, to maintain a highly inlluential position in the political life of the state, 
and how the Egyptian President continues to be able to fund a military of immense 
size (Ayubi, 1995: 273). In such an environment. Bill and Springborg tellingly note 
that ‘officers do not have to be in cabinets or parliaments nor stage coups cfetat to 
have significant influence over important economic and political decisions’ (Bill and 
Springborg, 2000 268). Through this method, the military became inextricably tied 
at all levels to the continuing prosperity* of the president and government. However, 
far from being a normalized apolitical institution, disengaged from political affairs of 
state, the military of Egypt is, in fact, a political actor of considerable magnitude. The 
lack of a recent military coup merely emphasizes how involved in the state the military 
has become. 

The situation of the military in Syria is perhaps more reminiscent of the post-coup 
phase of the military-political life relationship, as the regime leadership strives to 
secure the support of the military to legitimize its own position. The death of Hafez 
al-Asad in 2000 merely set the situation back thirty* years as the military re -appraised 
its position when faced with the ascendance of Hafez’s (non -military) son Bashar. 

The influence of the military on the political life of Syria peaked with the ‘Correct- 
ive Revolution’ of 1970 that brought Hafez al-Asad to power. The new president, as 
commander of the air force, had a considerable power base within the military elite, 
yet as president he still subordinated the military and distanced it from involvement in 
the affairs of state. An attempt was made to ‘professionalize’ the army, and it could be 
seen that it moved away from the previous pastime of the Syrian military - the coup 
d’£tat - to a more traditional role for a national army - external involvement in 
Lebanon and displaying antipathy toward Israel. The pre-eminence of Hafez al-Asad 
over the affairs of Syria for more than three decades would suggest that he was largely 
successful in alleviating the threat posed by the military. However, upon his death and 
the ascendancy of Bashar, many observers doubted the ability* of the new* leader to 
survive. The proven ability of Bashar’s unde, Rifa'at, to organize opposition among 
the military leadership w*as proven as long ago as 1984, when Hafez al-Asad suffered a 
serious illness that brought up the issue of succession (Brooks: 1998: 59). Syria 
remains in transition as Bashar seeks to stamp his authority on the political system, 
and the military come to terms with having a new* commander who may, or may not, 
be as forcetul as his father was before him. In any* case, one can again sec that the 
military remains a potent force within the political life of Syria. 

The relationship between the military and political life in Iraq has, for the time 
being, become a matter for the historical record as, under US occupation, the Iraqi 
army was disbanded in May 2003. However, Iraq is perhaps the most graphic 
example of the involvement of the military in the political process. The Iraqi army 
was first raised on lanuary 6, 1921, even before Faisal was crowned king. It had three 
tasks: to defend the monarchy from well-armed tribes; to deal with the threat of 
rebellion, and; to contribute to nation -building via conscription and an inculcated 
sense of nationalism. The army did these tasks, but senior officers also developed their 
ow n vision of nationalism which w*ould ultimately clash with their political masters 
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(Hashim, 2002: 12-13). British domination of Iraq radicalized the officer corps, and 
provided fertile ground for the military to plot their involvement in politics. The first 
coup of the twentieth century in the Arab Middle East occurred in 1936 in Iraq, with 
the military forcing seven cabinet changes between 1936 and 1941 . These early coups 
culminated with the 1941 coup placing the pan -Arab nationalist Rashid Ali al-Gailani 
as Prime Minister. His subsequent pro- German position forced Britain to go to war 
with Iraq in May, resulting in Iraq's reoccupation. The military returned with the 
coup of 1958 which overthrew the monarchy and established a republic under the 
leadership of Brig. Gen. Abdul Karim Qassim. The final phase of* military activity 
occurred in 1963. With the assistance of the military, the Ba'th Party mounted a coup 
w hich removed Qassim from power, only to be overthrown itself by the military in 
November 1963. The next five years saw Iraq's political life dominated by the 
military. 

The surviv al of Saddam's regime can be understood by viewing it as a reaction to 
the history of involvement of the military in Iraq's political life, and to the lessons 
learned in 1963. The new leaders of the Ba'th, including Saddam, recognized the 
threat posed by the military and, when they seized power in 1968, ensured that their 
army co-conspirators were quickly banished from the state (Anderson and Stansfield, 
2004: 550-1). From being the power behind the president in 1968, then becoming 
president himself in 1979, Saddam Hussein managed to survive by constructing 
mechanisms which nullified the ability of the military to be involved in the political 
process. Saddam was also successful in permeating the military with the ideology 
of the Ba'th Party*, as he indeed did with the rest of the state, yet it was his mistrust of 
his military leaders that led him to establish and develop a security apparatus of 
Byzantine complexity combined with an Orwellian modus ope rand t. Parallel military 
structures were also created by the Ba'th regime with the primary task of defending it 
from any attempt by the military to seize power, a tactic common across many other 
states (Hashim, 2002. 23). As occurred in Egypt, the military became dependent in a 
corporate sense upon Saddam's patronage and, with Iraq's considerable economic 
spending power, became a large w f ell -equipped military establishment by the 1980s. 


Tlsc conservative monarchies: Saudi Arabia 

These states include primarily Saudi Arabia, Kuwait, and Iordan. However, issues 
identified in this section may also be applicable to other Gull* monarchies. For these 
states, and particularly Saudi Arabia, while the presence of* armed men in society* has 
been common, especially among the tribes of Arabia, the establishment of a profes- 
sional army was something which happened relatively recently in their histories. 

For Saudi Arabia, the issue of the military is extremely sensitive. On the one hand, 
the area of the country is considerable at over 800,000 square miles, and home to the 
largest proven oil reserves in the world. This obviously warrants a large, or at least 
efficient, standing army, particularly after the events of 1990 when Iraqi forces could 
have marched into the Kingdom with relative ease. Saudi investments in this area 
would suggest that the government agrees, with spending on defence in the mid- 
1990s averaging around 17-18 billion dollars per annum. However, for what is a 
huge amount of money, representing approximately a quarter of the annual GNP for 
this period, the result has seen only* a questionable improvement in the ability of 
the kingdom to defend itself. Aytibi estimated that hall* of Saudi defence expenditure 
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in the mid-1990s went into constructing bases and military infrastructure, 30 per 
cent on training, and only 20 per cent on hardware (Ayubi, 1995: 279). This tends to 
indicate that the Saudis have some very’ big bases, with not many soldiers on them. 
This is particularly embarrassing when it is realized that Iordan and Syria to the north 
arc both oil-poor yet possess military’ forces of significantly higher numbers and 
ability than their Saudi neighbours. 

The fear of the Saudi government remains the security of the ruling elite and the 
apprehension of establishing a military* force with enough power to overthrow* their 
political masters. Such views may have been implanted by w r atching the wave of coups 
occurring in the Middle East in the mid-twentieth century, which only served to 
prove to the Saudi government that a large military would more than likely turn on its 
ow ner, rather than on its owner’s enemies. The lack of militarization in Saudi Arabia 
was also a welcome development for imperial and neo- imperial powers alike. The 
British were certainly keen to foster the impression that large armies w'crc problematic 
to its dependants in the Gulf, and the US, ever concerned about the security* of Saudi 
Arabia and its oil supplies, preferred a situation whereby' it w*ould assist with external 
defensive issues, while the Saudi government remained able through loyal tribal 
militias to maintain its hold on power within the state, with no organized military* 
to oppose it. 

With regime security in mind, and recognizing the potential for even the emascu- 
lated Saudi army to overthrow the House of Saud, the Saudi government expanded 
the National Guard as a traditional, and supposedly loyal, tribal force from the 1970s 
onward. This, combined with financial and material inducements, forms the basis of 
the security* structure for the royal family. Even so, only the forces of the Royal Guard 
and the Security’ Forces of the Ministry of the Interior arc allowed within the confines 
of Riyadh - obviously, the government docs not feel totally secure even with a vastly 
weakened military' (Ayubi, 1995: 284). 


Non -Arab states: Turkey 

Perhaps more so than any other Middle Eastern state, the contemporary relationship 
between the civilian administration and the military within Turkey illustrates the 
continued influence of the armed forces on political direction. The Turkish state 
has suffered a history' of military intervention during the 1960s, 1970s, 1980s and 
1990s in some fashion to reshape Turkish politics, but always returning control to 
civilians alter a short period (Sakallioglu, 2002: 189). The Turkish government claims 
many attributes which would suggest that civil-military relations arc conducted in a 
manner that enshrines the separation of responsibilities. The existence of a parliament 
resplendent with opposition forces, an independent judiciary' and a media which has 
at times taken a position against the armed forces may suggest that the era of direct 
involvement of the military' in the affairs of the Turkish state, at least, are over. 
However, as in many other regional countries, parliament has often been ignored, 
the judiciary continues to be subservient to its political masters and the media is 
ow ned by oligarchic networks which arc themselves tied to the military (Cizrc, 2000: 
23). The strength and influence of the military establishment became apparent on 28 
February 1997 when it intervened in the affairs of the civilian government. Facing a 
resurgent Islamist tendency within the government, the military -dominated National 
Security' Council forced the Islamist Prime Minister Neemettin Erbakan to resign. 
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Arguably, the military in Turkey is now more powerful than at any time in the history 
of the near century-old republic (Cizrc, 2000: 3). 

While the ‘February 28 process’ in Turkey indicates that the military maintains a 
constant vigil ensuring that the Chilian structures of governance act in a manner in 
accordance with its own interests, there is a new momentum within Turkey to foster 
democratic institutions, particularly with regard to securing membership of the 
European Union (EU) where a government dictated to by its armed forces would 
not be tolerated. Furthermore, the weakening of the Kurdistan Workers’ Party (PKK) 
of Abdullah Ocalan has removed a further pillar sanctifying the continued existence of 
extensive military powers within the state itself*. 

If* there arc forces woiking to normalize the position of the military within the 
Turkish state, such as the needs of the EU and the diminution of the threat from 
Kurdish separatists, other forces arc working to promote the involvement of the 
military. Situations which promulgated military intervention at earlier moments in 
the histories of other Middle East states arc now commonplace in Tuifcey. The 
unwieldy nature of Turkish democracy* and its associated corruption at the highest 
levels has served to promote the military as the most efficient institution within the 
state - a situation that some theorists believe underlies military coups. Jenkins notes 
that ‘on several occasions in recent Turkish history, political infighting has brought 
the machinery of government dose to collapse. In such situations it has been to the 
military that the Turkish public has tended to turn, either to intervene directly or 
to provide leadership in applying pressure to the government’ (Jenkins, 2001: 6). The 
earthquake of 1999, and the associated failure of the government to alleviate 
the suf fering of its civilians did little to weaken these feelings of support tow*ard the 
military. 

As in Egypt, the Turkish military* is outwardly modem, with western equipment 
and even an important part of NATO, yet it remains a large organization standing at 
nearly a million regulars and consciipcs with a track record of recent involvement in 
the affairs of state. The problem for Turkey is to reconcile two divergent political 
processes - pursuance of EU membership with the maintenance of an offensive 
position against the forces of Islamism (which threaten the secular nature of the 
state) and Kurdish separatism (which threatens the integrity of the state). Combating 
these twin threats to the Kemalist Turkish state remains the raison dYtrt for the 
Tuikish military, and will continue to provoke its involvement into the dvilian affairs 
of state for some years to come. Jenkins again chillingly foretells that ‘under such 
circumstances, the Turkish military is unlikely* to be prepared to relinquish the future 
of the country to its civilian politicians. For the foreseeable future it is likely to remain 
in the political arena, not so much initiating policy as ensuring that it remains within 
what the military believes to be acceptable parameters’ ( Jenkins, 2001: 84-5). 

Conclusion 

More often than not, the involvement of the military in political life resulted in a 
change (or attempted change) of government. Indeed, few states in the region 
managed to achieve a peaceful transition between leaders in the mid-twentieth 
century. Still, it would seem that the golden age of the military coup in the Middle 
East has now waned. The proliferation of coups in the mid-twentieth century served 
to colour popular perceptions of the position of the military in the political life of the 
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state. Indeed, many observers consider the falling occurrence of military coups as 
evidence of the relationship between civilian and military structures conforming to 
the norms of western societies. However, it docs not necessarily follow that a 
reduction in the number of military coups equates to a reduction in the influence 
of the armed forces in the affairs of state. It could quite easily be considered in an 
opposing manner - that the military establishments have achieved a level of influence 
that is considered acceptable to their leaders, and an insurmountable situation to 
redress by civilian bodies. While it is undeniable that the absolute number of coups 
declined from 1980 onwards, it is apparent that those regimes which did manage to 
secure a peaceful transition in recent years (Egypt between Anwar Sadat and Hosni 
Mubarak and Syria between Hafez and Bashar al-Asad arc perhaps the most obvious 
examples) are still far from secure: Mubarak's government, while enjoying a recipro- 
cal relationship with the military, remains fcarlul of the potential influence of Islamists 
over the rank-and-file, and Bashar al-Asad continues to struggle in legitimizing his 
presidency* and securing the full support of the military leadership. The military may 
not be out on the street pushing its political agenda, but its role in influencing the 
direction of political life remains significant. 

While it is understandable that such a positive link between military coups and 
military influence is often cited, it is problematic to accept the relationship unre- 
servedly. Owen clearly illustrates this problem by emphasizing that the two questions 
- of causative factors behind military coups and the role of the armed forces in 
political life - arc quite separate. The focus upon the military' coup aspect of military* 
influence negates the existence of other less obvious methods by w hich the armed 
forces can exert influence over a government - ‘officers in barracks can be just as 
influential as officers in government’ alter all (Owen, 2000: 198). 

The ease studies chosen reflect the complexity of addressing the role of the military* 
in the political life of Middle Eastern sates, yet all, to some extent, illustrate that the 
situation is far more obscure than simply dcsciibing the situation as ‘normalizing’. 
The relationship between military' and civilian actors has matured over a traumatic 
half* century, with both sides establishing new* roles and methods of interaction. In 
some countries, this has been achieved in w hat may be described as a sustainable ‘civil’ 
manner. Egypt, for example, continues to maintain a huge military force, yet the 
policy' of accommodation initially implemented by* President Nasser and continued by* 
his successors has brought the military' into the very heart of the state by incorpor- 
ating it into the economy in a highly integrated manner. Other countries, and most 
notably Saudi Arabia, remain in a situation of uncertainty*, driven by fears surrounding 
the domestic security* of the state, yet aw*are that they arc fundamentally weak w hen 
compared to their neighbours. Such a situation would drive any* government into the 
hands of a more powcrlul protector, as it has done in the Kingdom in its relationship 
with the US in recent years. Yet this only serves to fuel internal instability', further 
prompting the need for more domestic military' forces. Turkey, perhaps, is the 
ultimate proof that the decline in the number of coups certainly docs not equate to 
the decline in influence of the military* in political life. In Turkey, there is an undeni- 
able history of the military watching the affairs of state closely, ready to pounce w hen 
a situation arises that goes against the precepts of Kcmalism and/or the interests 
of the military. Torn between the Kemalist ideals of the modern Turkish state and 
the post-modern direction of EU membership resplendent with minority' rights 
and freedom of religious expression, even within institutions of government, the 
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Turkish military remains a potent organization in the changing circumstances of the 
state. 

The hidden meaning behind the quantitative decline in the number of coups 
occurring in the Middle East since 1970 is not, in the main, to be found in the 
victory of civilian leadership over the military. Instead, the quantitative decline in 
coups is more effectively explained by a qualitative increase in the level of effectiveness 
of the military in the political direction of the state. The manner in which the military 
chooses to express its political will has perhaps changed more than any particular 
demise in its weakness. Military coups may indeed be less frequent, but the role of the 
military in the affairs of state remains an important factor in understanding the 
stresses and strains that colour contemporary Middle East politics. 

FURTHER READING 

There arc several 'classics' focusing on the relationship between the military and the political 
life of the state in the Middle East written from the rnid- twentieth century onwards, and 
therefore being written often with a locus on the causative factors o! ‘the military coup d'etat’ 
in mind. The most prominent ot these titles includes Hurewitx, A fiddle East Politics: The 
Military Dimension ; Tarbush, The Role of the Military in Politics: A Case Study of Iraq to 
1942; and the two volumes of Haddad, Revolutions and Military Rule in the Middle East. The 
theoretical tocus of much ot this early wxiek was derived from wider-ranging wxwks, with 
concepts and frameworks being adapted from the study of South American and Asian politics. 
Key references include Nordlingcr, Soldiers in Politics: Military Coups and Government r y Finer, 
The Man on Horseback: The Role of the Military in Politic r, and Johnson (cd.). The Role of the 
Military in Under- developed Countries. Israeli scholars have maintained a strong locus on 
addressing the military-political relationship within Arab states and Israel and can otter useful 
analyses from an involved, and at times coloured, perspective. Useful early references include 
Be'cn, Arab Offices in Arab Politics and Society; and Perlmuttcr, Military and Politics in Israel: 
Nation-building and Role Expansion. 

Many texts which have a 'country* rather than specifically ‘military* focus offer a wealth of 
information which merely needs to be consolidated. Iraq has a strong body of literature 
discussing the role of the military in politics (sec Tarbush), but works such as Batata's extensive 
The Old Social Classes and the Revolutionary Movements of Iraq is an invaluable resource. 
Zabih's The Iranian Military in Revolution and War and Perthes* The Political Economy of 
Syria under Asad perform similar tasks for Iran and Syria respectively. Studies on the military in 
Turkey arc perhaps the most numerous in recent years, with several analytically ngorous 
monographs appearing, including Jenkins, Context and Circumstance: Ihr Turkish Military 
in Polities and Qzrc, Polities and Military in Turkey into the list Century. 

Recent specific works on the military-political relationship have been tew and tar between. 
Several general texts otfcr very good chapters/ sections on the role ot the military, including 
Avubi, Overstating the Arab State; Bill and Springborg Politics in the Middle East; and Owen, 
State, Power and Politics in the Making of the Modern Middle East. One recent collection of 
essays, however, has emerged with an explicit tocus on the role ot the military in political btc. 
Edited by Rubin and Keancy, their Armed Forces in the Middle East: Polities and Strategy 
attempts to being up-to-date analyses regarding the military-political linkages in the Middle 
East with a senes ot country-based essays. 





Chapter Nineteen 


Political Economy 

From Modernization to Globalization 

Simon Mur den 


Introduction 

The economic practices, institutions and relationships that exist within and between 
societies have always played a central role in shaping the political arrangements of 
human societies, including which people run political and social life and how they do 
it. In the study of such political economy, various derivations of Marxist thought have 
cast an enormous shadow. For Marx, man was an inescapably economic being and his 
history was a definable process of socio-economic development. The ultimate destin- 
ation of Marx’s theory* of historical materialism has been greatly disputed, but the 
idea that societies go through a process of development has become a basic assump- 
tion in western or westernized political economy. What seems indisputable is that the 
practice of capitalism has driven the process of ‘modernization’ since the eighteenth 
century, whereby new* forms of technology and organization have transformed the 
way that many humans live. Many societies that were dominated by an agricultural 
mode of production were transformed by the advent of urbanization and industrial- 
ization. Technology managed the natural environment, while the economics of 
production, trade and exchange became much more complex and specialized. In 
many places, modernization also transformed the politics of human societies. Trad- 
itional forms of social organization and governance, based on kinship or religion, 
gradually gave way to more rational and contractual arrangements. Socio-economic 
class was the dominant social form of modernization, while the territorial state was 
the political institution that defined modernity. 

Modernization was pioneered in western Europe, but the process was to become a 
truly global phenomenon. Notwithstanding the disadvantages of coming late to the 
game of capitalism and modernization, many economic theorists and polity makers in 
non- European societies have assumed that sooner or later their societies would 
experience modernization too. While the basic trend toward modernization is appar- 
ent across the world, the way the process has developed outside Europe has been 
shaped by the particular conditions that apply. In the 1960s, development theorists in 
Latin America led the study of less developed societies by describing the problems 
that made modernization an especially difficult experience in their region. For Latin 
America, modernizing in a world dominated by western capitalists was a path to 
dependency and exploitation. 
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The road to modernization has been similarly difficult for the societies of the 
Middle East, especially so due to the power and distinctiveness of some cultural 
ideas and social structures. Modernization in the Middle East has run into, as well as 
merged with, entrenched forms of culture and social organization. Certainly, it is not 
necessary to advocate some kind of nineteenth-century Orientalism to believe that the 
study of political economy in the region must go beyond pure socio-economic theory 
towards incorporating local conditions. For instance, to reduce Islam to the role of 
‘super- structural’ support for particular class interests does not really do the phenom- 
enon justice. Many human beings believe in the existence of a revealed God and behave 
accordingly, regardless of their economic situation. The particular combination of 
socio-economic and cultural components in the study of political economy in the 
Middle East has varied over the years. During the 1970s and 1980s, studies of the 
region’s political economy tended to prioritize the socio-economic, while since the end 
of the cold war, the pendulum swung back towards the cultural dimension. An eclectic 
approach is perhaps the best one; some political and social phenomena are principally 
rooted in socio-economic factors, while some are not. 

The political economy of’ the Middle East is complex. The region is marked by 
great diversity. The nature of the environment, the availability of natural resources, 
and the presence of human capital differs widely. In common with most of the w r orid, 
the Middle East has also experienced enormous changes in the last tw r o centuries, 
much of which were driven by outside forces. The advent of the Industrial Revolution 
was largely responsible for bringing modernization - and the globalization associated 
with it - to the Middle East in the nineteenth and twentieth centuries. The experience 
was to be a difficult one for Middle Eastern peoples. By the end of the twentieth 
century, the great promise of modernization had p>etcrcd out into pessimism as the 
process became associated with political and economic failure, repression, uncertainty 
and foreign occupation. 


The Era of Modernization 


The era of nineteenth and twentieth century modernization was integrally associated 
with the political, economic and military power of Europeans and, later, of Americans. 
The origins of what became the west’s international pre-eminence can be traced back at 
least to the sixteenth century when European soldiers and entrepreneurs harnessed a 
number of key technologies. With their ships, maps, compasses, steel weapons and 
guns, Europeans forged a number of trading and colonial empires that w r erc global in 
their extent. The emerging entity of the European territorial state added yet another 
dynamic, for its ability to monopolize political authority and mobilize resources was a 
telling advantage in consolidating the expansion of’ European pow r er. 

During the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, Europeans skirted the heardands 
of the Muslim world. The Ottoman empire remained the alien superpower on 
Europe’s doorstep, but the powers of the great Muslim empires were ebbing. The 
Ottoman and Indian Mughal empires had long been highly developed states, but, 
pardy os a consequence of this ‘over-development’, had crushed the dynamism of 
their societies. The bureaucratic-military elite of the Muslim empires could only 
develop the economy so far, while their system of law, taxation, regulation and 
frequent war- nuking discouraged private ownership, capital accumulation, entrepre- 
neurship, and long-distance trade. The dominant ‘mode of production’ was tributary 
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and so an independent bourgeoisie did not emerge. 1 Muslim societies had no answer 
to the fighting-entrepreneur of Europe or to the emerging scale of production and 
capital accumulation taking place there. The fatal moment could only be postponed 
for so long. European states and entrepreneurs forced economic concessions, but 
these were then used as the entry points for more direct intervention. The British 
moved on the Muslim states of India during the course of the eighteenth century. For 
the Middle East and North Africa, the year 1798, with Napoleon’s tully fledged 
invasion of Egypt and Palestine, matted the turning point for the Ottoman empire 
at large. 

The Europeans not only unleashed their military pow*er in the Middle East, but 
also let loose their technologies, ideas and economic practices. One of the most 
immediate responses in the region was the imitation of Europe’s technology and 
national institutions in Muhammad Ali’s new dynasty in Egypt in the early nineteenth 
century. The basis for sustained success based on a European model did not exist, 
though, and Muhammad Ali’s state-led industrialism and militarism was to quickly 
fade. Iniquitous commercial treaties in association with direct military pressure ex- 
posed the Egyptian state to the frill blast of European competition and sharp practice. 
In fact, during much of the nineteenth century, the Ottoman empire as well as Egypt 
and Iran were subject to de-industrialization. The European powers went on to 
practise either direct colonial subjugation or a variety of imperial management tech- 
niques. France moved on North Africa, while Britain forced entry into Egypt, the 
Arabian Peninsula and Sudan. With its cotton and canal, Egypt was the major prize 
for Britain. Britain coerced Egypt with debt and military* threat until it launched a 
full-scale invasion and occupation of the country in 1882. The British dominated 
Egypt in association with a class of large landowners and merchants that were co- 
opted into producing commercial crops - especially cotton and wheat - for the 
imperial marketplace. A bourgeoisie class was in the making, but it was on 
the periphery of the imperial system and it was dependent on the British. In 
fact, the roots of the elite within Egyptian society were made increasingly shallow* as 
the older relationship between landlord and peasant w*as superseded by the new* 
relationship between local client and imperial market. 

The kind of modernization that took place in the nineteenth and twentieth 
centuries, then, w r as either as a consequence of a direct European presence or 
undertaken as indigenous elites sought to emulate the Europeans. In the Ottoman 
empire, the Sultan initiated the tanzimas reforms, although this meant moderniza- 
tion was largely about expanding the capabilities of the state rather than any broader 
reform process. The Middle East region took on the industrial and technological side 
of modernity* to a greater extent than the political and social revolution that was also 
taking place in Europe. Middle Eastern peoples acquired railways, steam ships and 
telegraphs, but saw little of political parties, trade unions and parliaments. With the 
final dissolution of the Ottoman empire at the end of the First World War, Britain and 
France would also carve up much of the region into a system of territorial states. 
Britain forged and presided over Iraq, Transjordan and Palestine, w'hile France took 
on Syria and Lebanon. The states created by Britain and France faced something of a 
legitimacy-deficit, but the power of the territorial state w*as considerable and they 
would be lasting entities. 

The modus optrandi of the global European empires that drew the Middle East into 
the modern world w*as essentially exploitative. In such places as Egypt and Algeria, a 
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specialization on commercial agriculture was the ptincipal requirement in their ‘inter- 
national division ofiabour’. In Iran, Iraq and Arabia, the imperial system was more 
interested in the production and exportation of oil, and the management of the 
capital that flowed from it. A fraction of the huge profits from oil were scattered 
across local political systems to corrupt a sufficient number of local notables to sustain 
the trade on imperial terms. 3 Thus, the peoples of the Middle East experienced what 
was the wave of impetial globalization that swept across the world from the mid- 
nineteenth century. Modernization was patchy in a geographical and developmental 
sense, but the lives of many Middle Easterners were now bound up with economic 
forces that lay many miles over the horizon. For those working to supply the raw 
materials of global capitalism, then, globalization has long been a reality. 

The Political Economy of Post- colonial Modernization 

The kind of political orders left in the Middle East region by European colonial 
powers w r erc unsustainable. In tact, the very process of modernization introduced 
by Europeans created the system of education and the institutions of modern civil 
society - such as political parties, labour unions and newspapers - that generated a 
national consciousness which was hostile to foreign powers and their local allies. 
Modernization also established modern armed forces and it w r as to be from 
within this institution that the principal authors of change were to come. The military 
was the most organized force in society. Moreover, a new cadre of army officers was 
to become something of a phenomenon: the son of the ‘petit -bourgeois’ official or 
trader that had graduated from the modern education system and who had 
found social mobility in the army. The new officer was determinedly modern 
and committed to a model of modernization based on ethnic nationalism and the 
territorial state. 

Turkey pioneered the route to secular nationalism after the First Worid War. The 
state was seized by a senior officer, Mustafa Kcnial, who was convinced that in order 
to survive in the modern world, Muslims had to be more like the Europeans. A whole 
range of laws w r as introduced to emulate Europe, including a new calendar, a new 
script and new rules about wearing Europeanized dress. Society was de-Islamized. A 
similar model emerged in Iran soon after, when a cavalry commander, Reza Khan, 
overthrew the Qajar monarchy. The Arab worid did not go as far in rejecting 
traditional culture as in Turkey and Iran, but the new officers led a wave of coups 
d’6tat underpinned by a secular, socialist and nationalist ideology. The overthrow of 
the pro-British monarchy in Egypt in 1952 produced the iconic figure of this ‘Arab 
revolution’, Colonel lamal Abdul Nasser. The revolution forged by these Arab 
modernists w r ent on to reach its ultimate expression in the Ba'th Party (Renaissance 
Party) and in their seizure of Syria and Iraq in the 1960s. Only in a few places, notably 
Saudi Arabia and Morocco, was the tide of Arab modernism resisted. The Saudi 
monarchy led the traditionalist survivors because the relationship between rulers and 
ruled had not been so compromised by the penetration of colonial pow r crs and 
because the al-Saud were fortunate to enjoy an enormous windfall from oil. 

The secular modernists brought a socio-economic revolution to the Arab world. 
The political systems left by Britain and France were swept away, and the class of 
landowners and large merchants associated with the colonial powers w*as much 
reduced in size, wealth and social power. Meanwhile, Arab modernizers believed in 
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the organizing power of the state, and used it to set about building a new social base 
to underpin their rule, to secure a greater independence in the worid, and to engineer 
a better society. It would take some time for hilly blown socialism to emerge, but the 
economic philosophy of the Arab modernizers embodied state planning, widespread 
public ownership, and a strategy of import substitution. Local markets were to be 
protected from foreign competition in order to give room for local industries to 
develop. If one pillar of Arab modernism was state-led developmentalism, the other 
was corporatizing welfarism. Millions of people were drawn into state organizations 
at various levels. Public-sector jobs, the provision of* public education and health 
sendees, and subsidies on basic goods formed the backbone of this populist corpor- 
atism. Many benefited, but it was a coalition of army officers, bureaucrats, public- 
sector capitalists and employees, and the industrial labour force that was at the 
heart of the new ruling coalition. A social contract was struck. Development and 
social justice in return for acquiescence to the national project set out by the state 
leadership. 

Populist modernization in some Arab countries initially looked quite progressive, 
but it was not democratic and there were contradictions that were always likely to 
undermine progress. Ciientelism dogged political development. According to 
Hisham Sharabi, the Arab world suffered from the worst of both worlds: the patri- 
archal character of traditional Arab societies continued to manifest itself in the 
workings of the ‘modern’ Arab state . 4 The state worked on the basis of deference 
to the headman as well as social relations characterized by personalized politics, 
patronage and solidarity group hierarchies. Thus, the Arab state lacked some of the 
rational and contractual arrangements and individualism that existed within the fully 
modern states of the west. In fact, populist modernization facilitated a patriarchal 
authoritarianism writ large and, in some cases, it allowed a novel clan-based totalitar- 
ianism. Such state leaderships were sometimes said to enjoy a degree of autonomy 
from their societies, but, in most cases, patrons were as locked into these systems of 
rights and obligations as their clients. For Daniel Brumberg, state leaderships were far 
from autonomous, being 

institutionally and ideologically intertwined with key social groups whose loyalty flowed 
from the instrumental and thus fragile calculations of a patron-client relationship. Any 
bid by the regime to renege on the ‘ruling bargain’ that sustained this relationship was 
bound to provoke opposition from the popular groups whose livelihood depended on 
the state . 5 

In other words, there was inertia at the heart of the state, and as time would show the 
capacity of state leaderships to actually create and sustain new social and economic 
facts on the ground was perhaps less than it may have appeared. 


The Failure of Populist Modernization in the Arab World 

For a time, progressive modernization was accompanied by great hopes. Arab states 
like Algeria, Libya, Tunisia, Egypt, Yemen, Syria and Iraq appeared to achieve a new 
level of independence from the foreign interests and began a broader modernization 
process. New* houses, roads, utilities, schools, hospitals and public-sector jobs im- 
proved the lot of most people. 





It was all a talsc dawn. Populist modernization was to be a failure. Bureaucrats are 
rarely good entrepreneurs and the Arab bureaucrat was no exception. Public sectors 
quickly became bloated, weighed down by the corruption and incompetence that is 
such a feature of political systems run along dicntclist lines. The economics of import 
substitution w*as also counter-productive in the longer term, as investment was 
misdirected and productive efficiency’ declined. At the same time, as economic 
development faltered, the demand for welfare was soon outstripping the resources 
available. States slid towards debt and balance of payments shortfalls. The oil boom of 
the 1970s threw many states a lifeline, but it was a temporary respite. The front line in 
the failure of the modernizing state was an unfolding disaster in the big cities of the 
Middle East. City life was too often characterised by urban sprawl, rapid population 
growth and rural-to-uihan migration, decaying fabric and poor services. Meanwhile, 
the state was also failing to provide sufficient employment, even for the new high 
school and university graduates. By the mid-1970s, state-led development could no 
longer generate any real hope of progress for millions of urban dwellers. 

The failure of state planning highlighted the ‘distorted’ nature of the moderniza- 
tion project in the Middle East. The region may have taken on some of the physical 
artefacts of modernization, but it had largely failed to develop many of the institu- 
tional arrangements and political and social values that made modernization w r ork so 
much better in the contemporary west. The capacity of* the Middle Eastern state to 
mobilize and property utilize the resources at their disposal w r as low. In his major 
w ork, Over-Statin# the Arab State , Nazih Ayubi mapped out the weakness of the Arab 
state. Arab states might be ‘fierce’ but the idea that they were ‘strong’ was a myth. 
Avubi noted of Arab states that 


Although they have large bureaucracies, mighty armies and hanh prisons, they arc 
lamentably feeble when it comes to collecting taxes, winning wars or forging a really 
*hcgcmonic' power bloc or an ideology that can carry the state beyond the coercive and 
’corporative * level and into the moral and intellectual sphere. 6 


In the Gramscian terms used by Ayubi, the soldiers, bureaucrats and state capitalists 
that ran the Arab state had failed to consolidate a true social hegemony. The Arab 
state might possess the full panoply of bureaucratic and coercive instruments, but it 
did not have a secure place in the minds of many of its people and so its writ did not 
run where its officials were absent. Far too many citizens were indifferent or even 
hostile to their leaders, their state, and the law’s under which they lived. The inability 
of Middle Eastern countries to get the state fully internalized in the minds of their 
people or to create a hegemonic social bloc w r as pardy a consequence of what Ayubi 
called their ‘articulated modes of production’ and associated social formations. 7 
Various kinds of traditional and modern groups continued to exist and interact, but 
also to support alternative visions of society. Once the developmental and welfare 
resources of the ‘populist’ state were exhausted, it had very litdc to fall back on, apart 
from coercion. A crisis of social hegemony loomed. 

The faltering of the big progressive modernizers left the conservative Gulf states - 
Saudi Arabia, Kuwait, the United Arab Emirates, Bahrain, Qatar and Oman - in the 
driving seat of the regional economy. The kind of modernization going on in the Gulf 
sheikhdoms w r as even more distorted, partly because it was oil that really gave life to 
modernization in the Gulf. During the 1970s and 1980s, the low population/high 
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income dynamic of the Gulf states enabled rapid physical and institutional modern- 
ization. Buying in skills and labour from around the world, the landscape of the 
desert community was superseded by that of modern urban life: the nomad, camel 
and mud brick house were superseded by the high-rise dwelling, road and car, 
consumer goods, the nuclear family, and the clock.* The institutions of government 
were also put in place: a modern-looking bureaucracy and military, as well as systems 
of health and education. In the Gulf*, oil meant that all this could be achieved without 
putting significant demands of taxation on the local population. The state was a giver 
and not a taker, although this meant that it was relatively autonomous and was under 
little popular pressure to develop more formalized systems of citizen participation. 

The development philosophy of the oil sheikhdoms was also significantly different 
to that of the progressive modernizers. The objective of the modernization pro- 
grammes in the Gulf was to consolidate traditional political and social practices and 
forms of organization, with family and tribal netwoiks integrated with the emerging 
modern sector. Moreover, while the state dominated the commanding heights 
of the economy, the ruling families were committed to private-sector activities as 
well as strong connections with foreign business interests. Modernization and the 
activities of the private and foreign sectors w'crc bound to introduce social changes, 
but the potentially de -stabilizing impact of these was mitigated by well-funded 
welfarism. The public-private link was instrumental in circulating oil revenues 
through society'. A wiiolc system of subsidies, contracting for the public sector, and 
import licensing of goods and labour co-opted support for the state and its modern- 
ization project. 

The kind of modernization taking place in the Gulf w»as very’ uneven. The Gulf* 
sheikhdoms were what Hazem Bcblawi and Giacomo Luciani referred to as ‘rentier 
states ’. 9 The state presided over an economic system in which the principal motive 
was chasing the easy oil rents around the economy. The circulation and consumption 
of capital supported the traditional networks of family mle, but as a strategy’ for a self- 
sustaining capitalism, the culture of renticrism left much to be desired. The private 
sector was skewed tow r ards state contracts, trading, property' and stock speculation, 
and restrictive franchising deals. The incentive for local businessmen to work hard or 
to demonstrate much in the way of real entrepreneurialism was limited. Foreign 
managers and labourers did much of the work required for modernization. What 
had emerged within the Gulf societies, Nazih Ayubi observed, w r as a lumpen bour- 
gcoisic . 10 

Whether the Gulf sheikhdoms could have modernization without a corresponding 
political and social revolution remained to be seen. Traditional elites in the Gulf, 
Sharif Elmusa perceived, sought to ‘have technology without social change, the tree 
of knowledge without temptation. Faust without the Devil ’. 11 In reality’, the tech- 
nologies of modernity arc not mere ‘tcchnofacts’ but also cultural instruments, 
offering new ways of perceiving and interacting with the world. Modernization 
brought a tidal wave of foreign goods and ideas. In the longer term, the model of 
‘traditionalist modernization’ established in the Gulf might become the prescription 
for a rather frustrated society. Nevertheless, the passage of time seemed to suggest 
that traditionalist modernization in the oil sheikhdoms had quite some mileage in it. 
Physical modernization w r as achieved with a minimum of effort and relatively little 
instability'. For a time at least, the modernization project in the Gulf w’as not self- 
sustaining, but the oil money' kept it going. 
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Infitah 

The filtering of the populist Arab states and the growing importance of the Gulf 
sheikhdoms led to a re -evaluation of the modernization project across the Middle 
East. Oil revenues were a pool of capital which all sought to tap. Direct transfers of aid 
and investment from the Gulf to capital-poor countries were made. Migrant labour 
from countries such as Egypt, Sudan, Yemen, Lebanon, Iordan and Syria also trav- 
elled to the major oil producers. The foreign exchange that migrant labour earned 
soon represented significant inflows of private capital into those countries, pump- 
priming new private-sector activity and international economic networks. The devel- 
opment of the new r private-sector economy coincided with a fiscal crisis in many Arab 
states. Arab leaderships soon realized that addressing the fiscal crisis not only meant 
tapping into the new private sources of capital but also offloading existing public- 
sector obligations. In many ways, what was to happen in the Middle East from the 
1970s was a prelude to the colossal revival of capitalist principles that was to sweep 
across the w orld in the 1980s and 1990s. In the Middle East, the idea of economic 
reform had a name: it was infitah or opening. 

Egypt had led the charge towards populist modernization and it was the first to 
rethink. By the mid- 1970s, the regime of Anwar Sadat was moving to case regulations 
on some economic activities, encourage private and foreign investment and trade, and 
cut public spending. The infitah embodied a new alliance between the bureaucracy 
and private sector. The entrenched power of the socialist bureaucracy as represented by 
the Arab Socialist LTnion (ASU) was curtailed and a number of chambers of commerce 
and businessmen’s clubs were promoted as new* nodes of consultation and patron- 
age. 12 In addition, economic reform meant that Sadat was able to access new sources of 
aid from the US and the Gulf. By the 1980s, the infitah model had been taken up, to a 
greater or lesser extent, in most of the Arab world. What was happening across the 
region was a convergence of political and economic practice. No nutter their origin, 
w hether secular populist or conservative monarchy, state leaderships were increasingly 
underpinned by a public-private alliance of capitalists and bureaucrats that ran a mixed 
economy and sought to engage with international capitalism. 

The problem was that the infitah represented yet more distorted development. 
Reform was patchy and the benefits did not extend very far into society. The new markets 
were rigged for the benefit of an emerging class of private oligarchs and their bureau- 
cratic allies within the state. The economics of crony capitalism were largely based on 
political and social criteria rather than market principles. Business tics were ofren 
cemented by personal, family and marriage alliances, while the capacity' of those who 
w ere able to make profits was significantly determined by the decisions of state regu- 
lators. Such dynamics encouraged corruption. Moreover, while the state continued 
to dominate the commanding heights of the economy, private businesses were 
confined to the service sector and rentier activities, especially the speculative trading of 
land and consumer goods. 

Infitah reforms also raised the spectre of social inequality. The new public-private 
elites may or may not have continued to pay lip service to old populist ideologies, but 
in practice they tended to aspire to western lifestyles that were far removed from the 
lives of ordinary people. The elite was essentially abandoning the masses to their 
poverty’ and backwardness. For far too many ordinary people, modernization meant 
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an urban experience of underemployment, poor housing, intermittent services, sec- 
ond jobs and long hours commuting. The newly educated poor were a particular 
problem, with their social mobility blocked by fewer public- sector jobs and by a 
private sector monopolized by the new class of public-private oligarchs. The sense of 
betrayal and vkrimhood was parnculariy evident amongst the young. A youth revolt 
against the state, private capitalists and foreign interests was in the making. The 
potential of this urban rage became clear in Egypt in January 1977, when after cuts 
in subsidies on basic goods spontaneous rioting on a shockingly massive scale broke 
out across Cairo and other Egyptian cities. 

The Islamic Rebellion against Secular Modernization 

The social alienation taking place in the Middle Eastern city was soon to be given a 
voice by the forces of militant Islam. At first, state leaders like Sadat had tried to co- 
opt traditional social forces against the leftist opponents of infitah, but Islamic 
revivalists could not be controlled. In the 1970s and 1980s, militant Islam was not 
simply anti-modern. Many Islamic revivalists wanted the benefits of modernization, 
but only under an entirely new social contract, which recognized that Islam was a 
timeless truth that must be at the centre of any political and social system. The forces 
of secularism and unbelief- bad Muslims and infidel foreigners - must not be allowed 
to shape the modernization project in Muslim societies. 

Within their communities, Islamists talked about things that ordinary people wanted 
to hear. Islamic revivalism was a populism that offered a return to the equality and 
mutual recognition of the believer community. In practice, Islamists often moved to fill 
the gaps left vacant by the state, offering local health, education, welfare and even 
banking services. A flow of money* from the oil-rich Gulf' sheikhdoms supported the 
Islamic sub-sector, but much of its work was conducted by a large number of local 
volunteers. Local doctors, lawyers, engineers and teachers fed up with the grinding 
inertia of the bureaucratic state were often enthusiasts for Islamic practices. Small-scale 
merchants and manufacturers, who were losing out to modern systems of production 
and retail commerce, were attracted to the Islamic alternative. Islam also struck a chord 
with the young urban poor who could not find fitting employment or the means to 
begin family life. Thus, the Islamic revival was not simply the revolt of the dispossessed. 
It was a broadly based coalition that was hostile to the infitah oligarchy. The coming 
together of the frustrated professional, the idle educated and the impoverished popu- 
lace was a dangerous combination, and political violence was soon on its way. 

In the years that followed the Islamic revival of the 1970s, the politics of many 
Middle Eastern countries would be utterly paralysed. Beyond the epic moment of the 
Iranian revolution in 1978-9, a deadlock of social forces was to develop. The Islamists 
were unable to finish off* those that ran the secular state while the secular state was 
unable to finish off* the Islamists. The chronic social instability that resulted, with 
most violence in Algeria, Egypt, Syria and Iraq, represented a tremendous block to 
any social or economic reform. For Fouad Ajami, Islam was a reaction to the failure of 
the secular Arab state to make the modern world work for Arabs but seemed unlikely 
to offer much solace in the long run. Ajami observed that 


Authenticity becomes a refuge when practical politics tails; to deliver concrete solutions 
to foreign weakness, to domestic breakdown, to cultural seduction. 'IBc connection 
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between the Arab tbawra (revolution] of the po*t-1967 years to the Saudi era of a decade 
later, from the Marxist- Leninist tracts to the fundamentalist exhortations, is not as 
tenuous as it at tint seems. One leads to the other. Both arc made of the same material: 
the desire for a quick fix, that brief moment of elation when all appears resolved before 
things come tumbling down. 15 

The Islamists offered an analysis of what was wrong with modernity, but it was 
doubtful that they could contribute much to the resolution of the crisis. By the 
mid-1980s, the whole modernization project was stuck amid conditions of chronic 
economic failure, political instability' and social violence. The dilemmas of the mod- 
ernization crisis were soon to get even more pronounced. 

Late Twentieth- century Globalization 

In the course of the 1980s, a global revolution was in the making. Many of the 
features of the revolution had long existed, but the coming together of a number of 
key factors by the end of the decade inaugurated a new era - one defined by what has 
become known as globalization. New technology' played an important part. Trans- 
portation and communications technologies had rapidly developed alter the Second 
World War, but it was the new microchip electronics of the 1970s and 1980s that 
really brought cheap and instantaneous communications over the long distances, 
facilitating an unknown quantity* and quality of human interconnectedness across 
the globe. However, the full implications of the technology could not have been 
realized without the two great political developments of the 1980s. Firstly, the 
Thatchcr-Reagan revolution in Britain and the United States nude a liberal capitalist 
revivalism the new* economic orthodoxy' of the west. The neo- liberals sought to 
reduce the role of the state in economics, give markets back to private capitalists, 
and further deregulate international trade and exchange. Harnessing the new tech- 
nologies, the signilkance of multi-national corporations (MNCs) and global financial 
networks centred on New York, London and Tokyo was thus to increase markedly. 
The multilateral economic institutions of the existing western system - the Inter- 
national Monetary' Fund (IMF), the World Bank and the General Agreement on 
Tar ills and Trade (GATT) (later to become the World Trade Organization) were also 
moved to centre stage in the management of the global economy. Second, the west 
w on the cold war. The collapse of the Soviet LTnion lifted the remaining internal and 
external restraints on western market reforms. Socio-economic stability was a lesser 
concern for western leaders and large parts of the w r orld were now open for business. 
New maifcets lay for the taking, just as new ideas and technologies provided the 
means for taking them. 

What was so radical about late twentieth century* globalization was the way* that 
global networks carried liberal ideas and practices to almost every corner of the world. 
The sovereignty' of existing states w*as circumvented, with multilateral institutions 
challenging them from above, and MNCs and information and trade networks from 
below. States remained pow*ertul actors - and the essential facilitators of global-local 
trading relations - but the myth of their absolute supremacy was no longer sustain- 
able. Borders were now too permeable. The new ‘terms of trade’ were pressed home 
by key w estern states and multilateral institutions, but also by* the power of the ideas 
associated with them. The western alliance was both agent and role model. Others 
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were co-opted into the global system not only because they believed what the 
west wanted was probably inevitable, but also because the west’s liberalism struck 
universal aspirations for progress. In the late twentieth century, western liberalism 
had a presence and plausibility which enabled westerners to penetrate and transform 
non- western societies in a way not seen before, not even during the age of ninc- 
tcenth-ccntury European colonialism. 

The end of the cold war and the emergence of liberal globalization changed the 
agenda in the study of political economy. Liberal capitalism stood as a giant. Alter- 
native explanations and prescriptions were completely overshadowed. Marx was 
dimmed still further. The critiques of capitalism found in development studies also 
seemed less realistic. Any relevant political economy was now all about the implica- 
tions of engaging in the global marketplace and how to go about doing it better. For 
the iconic thinker of triumphant liberalism, Francis Fukuyama, the defeat of the 
alternatives had been inevitable. The ‘liberal idea’ represented the most powerful 
combination of political and economic forms in history: the rule of law, liberal 
democracy and capitalist free markets. liberal capitalism had not only out-produced 
and out-competed all the alternatives during the twentieth century’, but also repre- 
sented the ultimate form of government. The liberal idea gave humans what they 
universally longed for: a reasonable degree of prosperity and the recognition of their 
equal worth as human beings. Indeed, in the sense that the liberal state represented 
the best form of government that humans could seemingly imagine, the history of 
political and social evolution was at an end . 14 It was now clear what real moderniza- 
tion must look like. Fukuyama observed that by virtue of what he called the Mech- 
anism of Modern Natural Science, 


All countries undergoing economic modernization must increasingly resemble one 
another: they must unity* nationally on the baas oi a centralized state, urbanize, replace 
traditional forms ot social organisation like tribe, sect and family' with economically 
rational ones based on timet ion and efficiency, and provide for the universal education 
ot their citizens. Such societies have become increasingly linked with one another 
through global markets and the spread of a universal consumer cult lire. 14 


For Fukuyama, it was ckar that liberal capitalism was the only system that could 
property organize complex post-industrial economies. It might take time, but even- 
tually every society* on earth would have to face up to the liberal idea. In the 
meantime, there would be two worlds: the post -historical world and the old historical 
world. One was modern, one was backward, and the relationship between the two 
would be uneasy. Of course, the big gap in the liberal optimism represented by 
Fukuyama was a lack of appreciation for the problems associated with being a late 
modernizer and the persistent inequalities that exist within a global system dominated 
by western capitalists. 


The Global Social Power of Liberal Capitalism and Economic 
Reform in the Middle East 

Global liberal capitalism had global social power. Businessmen and pro-market offi- 
cials in almost every country numbered amongst a globalization elite. The new* elite 
shared common attributes due to the fact that many of its members tended to be well 
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travelled, largely western educated and English speaking, and internationalist in 
aspiration. They were the kind of people that met under the auspices of the World 
Economic Forum in Davos, Switzerland. The globalization elite manned the emer- 
ging network of globalization economics. The global economy had its core in the US, 
Europe and Japan, but it flowed into public and private networks in secondary dty 
regions. In the Middle East, there were significant pockets of globalization economics 
and the globalization elite in Cairo, Jeddah, Riyadh, Kuwait City, Abu Dhabi, Dubai, 
as well as most other capitals. The globalization elite were important in their own 
right in setting up deals and channelling capital into local business activities, but they 
were also important in establishing a mood for the adoption of the economic 
principles and practices of the global economy. 

To bring most Middle Eastern countries within the bounds of global markets 
required an enormous amount of Structural adjustment'. Western states and multi- 
lateral institutions made the reform agenda dear: the need for law* and order, low f er 
taxes, a dear regulatory code, secure property rights, a sound finandal sector, rea- 
sonably free markets, stable and properly valued currencies, and an educated labour 
force. State leaderships were the mediators between the supporters of global 
engagement and the still powerful national interests. While many state leaders rec- 
ognized the need for macro-economic reform, any reform process would have to 
moderate its impact on the existing national economy as well as keep an eye on 
political and social stability. For many bureaucrats, public- sector managers, industrial 
and agricultural workers and the utban poor the benefits of economic reform were 
often not immediately obvious. Political concerns tended to slow' economic reform to 
a crawl almost everywhere. 

In fact, it was a growing financial crisis in the 1990s, and especially external 
indebtedness, that really drove structural adjustment forward. The prospect of 
defaulting on foreign debts forced countries like Algeria, Egypt and Jordan to enter 
directly into IMF and Worid Bank stabilization programmes (based on the quick 
reduction of deficits, cuts in spending, controls on credit and public -sector borrow - 
ing, rises in interest rates, and wage and price controls). The experience of IMF 
intervention was always difficult and the results variable. In Jordan, IMF intervention 
must count as something of a success story, although it took much of the 1990s for 
Jordan to absorb IMF- led liberalization measures and it was only after 1998 that 
some economic benefits were becoming clear. In Egypt, the Mubarak government 
often voiced its frustrations with the IMF and there were long periods when Egypt 
did not operate within the guidelines set down. The IMF stabilization agreement of 
May 1987, for instance, was substantially ignored until the IMF had to come back 
with a more comprehensive reform package in 1991. 17 IMF supervision helped keep 
Egypt afloat, but the country remained constantly balanced on the edge of an 
economic crisis. 

An acceptance by state leaderships of the emerging global trade regime in the 
1990s also embodied many dilemmas. Most Middle Eastern states queued up to 
jump into the new World Trade Organization (WTO) as it emerged from the final 
round of GAIT in 1993-4. Morocco, Kuwait, Bahrain and Pakistan were signatories 
of the WTO. Tunisia, Egypt, Turkey’, Qatar and the UAE had been members of 
GAIT, and were on a fast track to WTO membership. 1 * Oman joined in 2000. Saudi 
Arabia wanted to join. Iran’s application to the WTO in May 2001 was blocked by the 
US. With a whole system of intrusive monitoring and enforcement across the breadth 
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of economic Activities, WTO membership threatened most developing states with a 
significant loss of authority’ and control in the domestic economy. Developing coun- 
tries had ten years to come into fiill compliance with WTO rules, but even that was 
unlikely to prepare most for the blast of competition likely to follow. The loss of 
control embodied in WTO membership was only really worth contemplating if the 
costs could be offset by increased performance in export markets, but for most 
Middle Eastern countries this was far from a sure thing. Nevertheless, Middle Eastern 
states felt they could not be left out, although a prolonged period of haggling seemed 
inevitable as convergence dates loomed. 

In the Gulf States, it was the WTO agenda rather than IMF intervention that 
nudged the states towards reform. 19 The Gulf’ States were committed to expanding 
their role in the global economy and also needed to create tar more jobs for their 
rapidly growing populations. The day’s of the high incomc/low population dynamic 
were gone. As things stood in the Gulf States, foreign business activity’ was tightly 
controlled by means of restrictive law’s, licensing rules and impoct/cxport controls. 
Foreigners were not allowed equity* partnerships in many economic activities. The 
‘negative list’ in Saudi Arabia, for instance, included oil exploration, drilling and 
production, insurance, real estate, investment in Mecca and Medina, telecommuni- 
cations, fishing, education, sea and air transport, television, radio, electricity distri- 
bution, health, defence- related industries, and publishing. Many* of these kinds of 
restrictions had to change. WTO membership required privatization, tax reform, 
opening local financial markets, redrafting business regulations, increasing official 
and legal transparency, and rules tightening up on the enforcement of patents and 
copyrights. Real reforms were now on the agenda in the Gull’, especially in some of 
the smaller sheikhdoms, but whether a country* like Saudi Arabia could really fulfil the 
requirements of the WTO without fundamental political and social reform remained 
to be seen. When information and trade is so restricted by the state, when women 
cannot fully participate in economic and social life, and when temporary* foreign 
workers do so much of the work, a more balanced and self-sustaining kind of* 
modernization could not take place. The peoples and governments of the Gulf had 
yet to decide whether they really wanted to go toward truly advanced stages of 
modernization. Oil money continued to give the Gulf States alternatives, although 
diminishing ones. 

The reform process would go ahead across the Middle East, but it was measured. In 
terms of privatization, the outright transfer of ownership from public to private sector 
has been rare. In Egypt, for instance, the privatization programme took over two 
decades to set up; it gradually moved from managerial reforms within the public 
sector, to contracting out some public functions to private companies, towards 
public-private joint ventures, and finally tow r ards fuller privatizations. It was not 
until the mid-1990s that parts of the public sector were sold to local private investors 
in their own right. The Egyptian stock market w*as also revived in 1996 as privatiza- 
tion issues were offered. As elsewhere in the Middle East, public-private partnerships 
were a favoured method of upgrading key utilities, such as electric power and 
telecommunications. The principal beneficiaries of this incremental approach w r crc 
the public-private oligarchs that were first primed by Sadat’s infisah reforms. Beyond 
handy connections within the state to smooch the way, doing business in Egypt - as 
everywhere else in the Middle East - still meant doing bank with the rules of the state 
and the practices of the entrenched bureaucracy'. 
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The Inherent Instability of Globalization in the Middle East 

Late twentieth -century globalization embodied an enormous challenge to every 
country in the world. For those countries that possessed a reasonable degree of 
economic competitiveness and a system of consensual politics for managing social 
change, the breaking down of existing boundaries and the opening up of new markets 
across the world represented an enormous opportunity. The LTnited States and 
United Kingdom were the chief beneficiaries. Many developing countries, including 
most Middle Eastern countries, lacked these competitive advantages. For these 
countries, globalization threatened significant risks, which could be broadly grouped 
in two forms. 

First, there were the risks of economic reform, which almost always dc-stabilizcd 
the national economy. As national regulations governing production, trade, and 
foreign exchange were liberalized, almost all less-developed economies experienced 
serious imbalances that did not necessarily correct themselves. A vicious circle was 
evident almost everywhere. Easing regulations led to a burst of imports, consumption 
and inflation which increased trade deficits and indebtedness, which led to a real or dc 
facto devaluation in the local currency, which introduced further inflationary pres- 
sures and reduced the standard of living for many. At the same time, cuts in public 
spending threaten reductions in subsidies and pay cuts or lay-offs in the public sector. 
Fiscal and macro-economic stabilization, improvements in the supply-side of the 
economy, and export -led growih were supposed to be the pay-offs for reform, but 
they rarely helped to offset the vicious circle quickly enough. Speculative business 
practices within the private sector almost always worsened the problems. By the end 
of the 1990s, the entire developing worid - from Argentina to South Korea - had 
gone through a period of shattering economic instability', with the Asian crash of 
1997-8 being the most spectacular example of the boom and bust of economies. 

Economic instability' often directly caused political and social instability', as groups 
and classes left behind in the reform programme fought to secure their interests. 
Those working in the unreconstructed public sector and the welfare-reliant urban 
poor were the most threatened. Various kinds of political and social conflict emerged. 
In Morocco, Tunisia, Egypt, Jordan and other countries there were civil protests and 
disturbances. In the Islamic Republic of Iran, modernizers and traditionalists within 
the government and on the streets struggled over the country’s future. In Algeria, the 
catastrophic failure of Chadhi Benjedid’s reform programme contributed to the 
outbreak of a dreadful civil war. In Iraq, the failure of the reform programme in the 
late 1980s - and its breakdown into an imports-dcbts-devaluation-inflation cycle - 
was one of the key factors that prompted Saddam Flussein to formulate an economic 
policy by other means: at first, by physically coercing businessmen and then invading 
Kuwait. In most other places, social alienation resulted in deviant activities. Increased 
levels of crime and of criminal organization were a side-effect of the new globalization. 

The other major cause of instability' associated with the new globalization was that 
it came with an avalanche of global culture. The cultural milieu of globalization is a 
complex mix of global and local but, in the last analysis, it is western dominated and 
invited everyone else to integrate themselves with the amoral and the secular. Satellite 
television and the internet made it increasingly difficult for states to go on screening 
the flow of goods and images, although this did not stop Islamic states like Saudi 
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Arabia and Iran trying. The cultural issue was particularly stark in the Middle Hast 
because of the continuing influence of Islamic religion and culture on society. To what 
extent Islam represents a block to global modernity is the subject of debate, but the 
association of modernity and globalization with the west and its culture is problem- 
atic . 20 The value system of Islam, much less that of militant Islamism, embodies a 
completely different approach for understanding and appreciating the world. Islam is a 
vision ofcommunity and social control, while liberalism is a one of economic liberation, 
individual choice and the removal of constraints. Islam tends to frown on the idea 
of individual autonomy and consciousness. Indeed, many Islamists wanted an Islamic 
state that enforced illiberal injunctions on almost all matters of social life. 

For Middle Easterners, the principal issue was not really whether they should 
engage with globalization - for they really had litdc choice - but how r they should go 
about doing it. At the frontline of cultural synthesis w r as the culture of material 
satisfaction that is integral to globalization, and which cannot be dismissed as mere 
ephemera. Western goods, tradematks, tastes and entertainments have enormous 
capacity to ‘crowd out’ the local alternatives. In his seminal book, Jihad vs McWorld, 
Benjamin Barber described the advance of this ‘McWorld’ as an utterly ubiquitous 
experience of American consumer icons and a landscape of shopping malls, cinemas, 
sports stadiums and branded restaurants. McWorld promoted the ideals of individu- 
alism, consumerism, romantic love and sex, images of youth and female liberation, 
and glamorized violence . 21 Barber w % as in no doubt that McWorld - perhaps inad- 
vertently - had embarked on an enormous assault on the culture and social order of 
all societies, and, in the end, it would probably conquer them all. 

Globalized modernity was also synonymous with the ideology of the market and of 
economic man, homo economicus . 21 To accept the market as a prime motivation for 
human behaviour has profound implications. Homo economicus behaves according to 
the logic of competition and self-interest, and in his purest form does not care about 
the nation, religion, or any other socio-cultural being other than to point out that 
they arc a distortion of the rational economic order. Of course. Middle Easterners 
were far from discarding their socio-cultural traditions - in fact, their capitalism was 
still rather too socio-cultural for its own good - but some powerful contradictory 
impulses seemed likely to torment Muslim societies. The kind of individualism, 
consumerism and secular morality that underpinned globalization economics was 
apt to contradict the kind of social relations underwritten by kinship, duty and 
God. Above all, the logic and practice of homo cum omit us threatened to smash 
apart the existing power relations of the patriarchal structures of Muslim society by 
drawing women and youth into worlds of wage-earning work, leisure time and 
consumption. Making women and young people workers and consumers, and giving 
them the ability to make social and economic chokes was revolutionary. 

Wherever global and local models met each other, there was a complex contest for 
relevance. The contest w r as conducted at the higher levels of politics and political 
thinking, but also during a myriad of day-to-day experiences for millions of ordinary 
people. In his book Orientalism, Postmodernism and Global ism, Bryan Turner argued 
that the real threat to local cultures probably came at the level of the everyday. 
According to Turner, 


beliefs arc adopted or rejected because they arc relevant or not relevant to everyday needs 
and concerns. Wliat makes religious faith or religious commitment problematic in a 
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globalized post-modern society is that everyday life has become part ol a global system of 
exchange ot commodities which arc not easily influenced by political leaders, intellectuals 
or religious leaders. The corruption o! pristine faith is going to be brought about by Tina 
Turner and Coca-Cola and not by rational arguments and reaction, inspection of 
presuppositions and the understanding of Western secularism . 25 


The penetration of the day-to-day was profound. While the promoters of Islam 
adapted to the kind of modernity that was seen in most of the twentieth century - 
in some eases by actually seizing the modern state - they would probably find that 
responding to the low-level cultural synthesis of post-modern globalization was much 
more problematic. The real danger for Islamists was not that Muslims would reject 
their heritage or oppose Islam, but that they would simply lose interest in it amid the 
myriad of seductive products, diverse images and lifestyle choices that they now faced 
during everyday life. 

The Muslim Middle East met the global challenge with a combination of imitation, 
resistance and synthesis. The patterns of change were complex. What the cultural 
tussle between the global and the local in the Middle East seemed likely to do, 
though, was to create yet more distorted development. Islam was a factor in the 
political economy of some parts of the Middle East, especially where there was an 
Islamic state or a significant Islamic opposition. Where Islam was strong, the meshing 
of global and local cultures was bound to be delayed. Moreover, different people 
seemed likely to change at different paces. Elites seemed to be changing more quickly 
than the mass of ordinary people. According to Mchran Kamrava, non-western 
societies faced a kind of ‘variable speed’ westernization, with partial reconstructions 
of identity incrementally moving particular individuals, classes and communities 
through change. 24 If visions of the fiiturc differed too much, however, social stability 
would be threatened as would engagement with globalized modernity. The real 
problem in the Middle East was that most states still did not have a satisfactory way 
of mediating the differences and tensions brought out by globalization. The authori- 
tarianism of both state leaderships and Islamic opposition trapped most societies in a 
hallway house of modernization, where it was impossible to go either forward or 
back, and where economic failure and chronic instability' were the principal features 
of life. 


The Future of the Middle East 

Few Middle Easterners could look back on the twentieth century and not feel that 
something had gone wTong with the era of modernization. The outcome had been a 
patchwork of authoiitarian states and peripheral economics that did not work very 
well. One or two of these states had become true tyrannies. Most Middle Eastern 
states were dominated by entrenched interests that depended on coercion, misdir- 
ected public spending, rent seeking, and monopolism. All authoritarian states and 
restrictive social systems suffer from the same socio-economic disadvantage, in the 
system that they preside over, far too few people arc productive and they' have to 
support far too many people that arc not. The new w'ave of globalization modernity 
that emerged from the 1980s was set to further expose the inherent problems with 
Middle Eastern modernization. Infitah and globalization reorganized the ruling 
coalition in many failing states in order to draw* on the resources of the private and 
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foreign sectors, but this scarcely addressed the broader crisis. At the same time, the 
Islamic opposition was bidding for the dispossessed and trustrated, and was able to 
organize a sizeable constituency across the social spectrum, but Islamism did not 
provide a credible programme to resolve all the problems. Only in Iran did partly 
modernized Islamists seize the state, but soon the Islamic Republic was beset by the 
same kind of troubled modernization as everyone else. Islam was not necessarily anti- 
modern, but it did make engagement with global capitalism and culture particularly 
problematic. Most Muslims realized that they needed a compromise, but it was 
unclear how a moral competitiveness in globalized markets could be forged. 

The development of liberalism and democracy had made modernity work so much 
better in the west, but the social constituency and cultural mood to support the 
meshing of liberal values and Middle Eastern culture appeared some way oft* at the 
beginning of the twenty- first century. The stunted development of liberal values in 
Middle Eastern society’ could be traced to several factors: the fact that modernity’ was 
handed to Middle Easterners by the west, the way that the region was beset by endless 
international conflicts, the continued strength of traditional solidarity groups and 
illiberal ideologies, the persistence of state leaderships who could not contemplate 
giving up power, and the failure of economic policy. The development of more 
balanced and successful economies, the emergence of an independent middle class, 
and a revolution in political culture was required to bridge the democracy gap of 
modernization in the Middle East. As things stood, most Middle Easterners were 
trapped between an uninspired authoritarian state and an Islamic opposition that 
posed more questions than it answered. Underdevelopment and poverty’ were a 
pervasive fact of life in the Middle East, and even if* economic reforms led to a 
more successful private sector, most ordinary people could not expect a better life 
anytime soon. The crises of economic failure and cultural change seemed likely to rack 
Middle Eastern societies for the foreseeable future. 
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Islamic Urbanism, Urbanites, and the 
Middle Eastern City 

Michael E. Bo nine 


Studies focused on the city’ or its inhabitants in the Middle East over the last several 
decades have continued to provide new and meaningful insights, reflecting the 
growing sophistication of methodologies and approaches in history and the social 
sciences in general. From the perspective of many disciplines, there is a greater use of 
primary records and data as well as an increasing number of programs, institutes, and 
journals which focus on the city. This chapter examines the principal trends of the 
more recent scholarship and literature on the city in the Middle East. 


The Demise - and Persistence - of the Islamic City Model 

The French orientalists’ background for the emergence of a model of the Islamic city has 
been addressed by Raymond (1994, ch. 11), who also discusses how revisionists’ views 
began to emerge in the second half of the twentieth century. Several conferences and 
volumes included perspectives on the Islamic city at this time (Lapidus, 1969; Hourani 
and Stern, 1970; L. Carl Brown, 1973), soon followed by other edited works in the 
1980s (Sergeant, 1980; Seragcldin and El-Sadek, 1982; Gcrmcn, 1983;Saqqaf, 1987). 
This decade of focus on the ( Islamic ) city culminated in the research project, “Urbanism 
in Islam,” sponsored by the Japanese Ministry of Education, Science and Culture in 
1989-91, when in October 1989 over 200 participants assembled in Tokyo for the 
International Conference on Urbanism in Islam (Yukawa, 1989). 1 

The most critical and cogent analysis of the Islamic city remains, however, Janet Abu- 
Lughod’s “The Islamic City - Historic Myth, Islamic Essence, and Contemporary 
Relevance” (1987). She indicates several strands (or isnad) of literature, one being the 
French orientalists that finalizes with von Grunebaum ( Raymond, ch. 11) and another 
isnad provided by Lapidus (1967), whose work Abu-Lughod claims created general- 
izations about Muslim urban society based principally upon Mamluk Damascus, Cairo, 
and Aleppo. Whether Lapidus intended his w r ork to be a more universal model of the 
Islamic city’ may be debatable; however, in other works he docs propose that a Muslim 
urban society' with specific characteristics and institutions only emerged by the tenth 
and eleventh centuries in the Middle East (Lapidus, 1969b). 

It is, in fact, the institutions of Muslim society which have become the focus for 
many discussions of Middle Eastern urban society’ and hence the Islamic city. Physical 
characteristics, which dominated the discussions of the orientalists, have been aug- 
mented by the deepening understanding of the role and place ofsbari'a (Islamic law) 
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and particular Muslim/Islamic institutions within Middle Eastern societies. For 
example, the Ottoman historian, Inalcik (1990), depicts how the Byzantine capital 
became an Islamic capital after 1453 by the founding of bazaars, be dess a ns (a type of 
dosed bazaar), mosques, and madrasas (religious schools), as well as creating Muslim 
neighborhoods by importing Muslims into the dty to replace the Christian Greeks 
and other departed groups. Waqf (religiously endowed property ) was a key for many 
of the new structures, which was used particularly to support newly built imams , 
which were complexes of mosques, madrasas y hospitals, hospices, fountains, libraries, 
and other structures. Other studies of the importance of waqf or the role of the qadi 
(judge) will be detailed below. 

Although a discussion of the characteristics of- or the existence of - an Islamic city* 
per sc is not as central as it might have been in the 1970s and 1980s, there still have 
been continued major critiques and summaries of the Islamic dty in the literature. 
A number of Japanese historians have been responsible for several edited volumes on 
the Islamic dty (Hancda and Miura, 1994; Tsugitaka, 1997), marking the influence 
and legacy of the extensive Japanese project on Islamic urbanism mentioned above. 
That many scholars consider the concept of the Islamic city to be dead or of litdc use, 
is noted by Haneda, who stresses that “it is time urban studies in the Islamic world 
were given a new framework and methodological direction” (Haneda, 1994). 

On the other hand, a few' scholars - or professionals - continue to adhere to the 
idea of an Islamic city. This is particularly true for some architects or planners who 
have written on the city in the Middle East (but less so for the architectural/art 
historians). For instance, Stcfano Bianca, an architect and planner who worked for 
over thirty-five years in consulting for urban renewal and dty planning projects 
throughout the Middle East, in his Urban Form in the Arab World (2000) ascribes 
considerable influence to Islam for the form and function of Arab cities. He believes 
that the Islamic built environment is due to the “traditional Muslim philosophy of 
life” and hence his purpose is “to explore the inner motivations behind visual 
structures as the main sources of prc-formal shaping forces and morphological 
structuring principles” (p. 9). Seeing Islam as an all-embracing religion with a set 
of ritualized patterns of human behavior, comes full circle to the orientalists’ view- 
point: “Islam as a religious and social order has always maintained a certain archaic 
simplicity. Its way of life remained faithful to the original modes of human behaviour 
defined by the first nucleus of the Muslim community in Medina” (p. 1 1 ). A spiritual 
dimension is also present for Islamic architecture and art, particularly as espoused - 
and influenced by - Titus Burckhardt (1976), and hence the sacred becomes part of 
Bianca’s explanation of the Islamic built environment. 

With Bianca we once again sec the arguments of the French orientalists, including 
advocacy’ of the strong nomadic (and tribal) background of Middle Eastern society 
(which influences urban form!), the focus on the absence of formal, civic institutions, 
and the lack of central planning. Although these beliefs and orientalist arguments 
have long been discounted by historians and other scholars, the fact that his book is 
published by Thames & Hudson, the influential publisher of art and architecture 
books, is an indication that a new generation, of at least architects and city planners, 
will need to be alerted to the possible pitfalls of these (spiritual) causal explanations of 
the Islamic built environment as espoused by Bianca. 

Other architects have continued to identify an Islamic or Muslim city’, although 
they contribute perhaps more reasoned explanations for some of the patterns of the 
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city than Bianca. Basim Hakim (1986) lays out principles and guidelines for the 
Islamic built environment based upon (Maliki) sharia. Using the rulings of qadis 
from fourteenth-century Tunis, he proposes how the shari' a provided for minimum 
street widths and heights of buildings, screening of roofs from onlookers, eliminating 
protrusions into the street, ownership of shared w*alls between owners, regulating 
rainwater from one neighbor’s roof to another, and regulating waste water channels 
and cesspools. Yet, by juxtaposing fourteenth-century Maliki law with the traditional, 
contemporary Medina of Tunis, Hakim discounts, or at least clouds, the possibility 
of evolutionary change over the centuries, and his model for the Islamic built 
environment suggests the orientalists’ frozen orient. 

Both Bianca and Hakim represent a view* prevalent among many architects and 
urban planners focused on the Middle East - that contemporary* “modern” struc- 
tures and planning arc not conducive to the Islamic Middle East, and that there is a 
need to turn to traditional structures and principles, calling for an “Islamic renais- 
sance”. Jamcl Akbar (1988), for instance, examines the patterns of responsibility, the 
“forms of submission” over property, and the elements of the traditional built 
environment of the Muslim (Islamic) city*. He advocates that the typical texture of 
the Muslim built environment is due to principles regulating four elements: ( 1 ) find 
(space on the street abutting a property* used exclusively by those owners); (2) dead- 
end streets; (3) bima (land which cannot be developed by individuals); and (4) public 
spaces such as streets and squares. Akbar received a Ph.D. in architecture in 1984 
from the Massachusetts Institute of Technology, and it is, in fact, a joint program at 
MIT and Harvard which has been responsible for much work on Islamic urbanism 
and architecture during the last few decades. 

In 1979 the Aga Khan Program for Islamic Architecture was established, with 
generous support by the Aga Khan and a collaborative effort between the MIT 
Department of Architecture and the Department of Fine Arts and the Graduate 
School of Design at Harvard; co- founded by Oleg Grabar, the first Islamic art and 
architecture professor to teach at Harvard (and the first Aga Khan Professor of 
Islamic Art and Architecture in the Fine Arts Department at Harvard), and William 
L. Porter, the head of MIT’s Department of Architecture. Grabar created a “school” 
oflslamic art and architecture, with dozens of students receiving their Ph.D. working 
with him at Harvard, while at MIT many Ph.D. students have focused on planning 
and Islamic architecture. The program also created the Harvard Documentation 
Center for Islamic Architecture. The architecture program has sponsored exhibits 
and conducted many workshops, conferences, studio courses, and field studies, 
including, for instance, projects or studio courses in Aleppo, Cairo, Fez, Essaouira 
(Morocco], Bukhara, Peshawar, and Mostar [then in Yugoslavia]). The Aga Khan 
Program for Islamic Architecture is responsible for perhaps the leading journal in 
Islamic urbanism and architecture (and art), Muqartias: An Annual on Islamic Art 
and Architecture , which began in the early 1980s. 

Separate from the MIT and Harvard Aga Khan Program is the Aga Khan Award for 
Architecture, based in Geneva. It has supported even more workshops and publica- 
tions, as well as awards for contemporary Islamic architecture and urban planning. 
Whether or not historians and other social scientists agree if* there is an Islamic city - 
architects and planners have been producing what they consider is an Islamic built 
environment: mosques, religious schools, Islamic houses, Islamic parks, Islamic 
neighborhoods - and hence Islamic cities. A number of the Aga Khan Award’s 
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publications arc the proceedings of conferences and provide papers and discussions 
about planning and architectural issues related to the Middle East (and the Muslim 
world) (c.g., Aga Khan Award for Architecture, 1978, 1980). 

An understanding of the city in Islamic times has benefited considerably from the 
field of Islamic art and architecture (i.c. architectural history*), a field that encom- 
passes historical and archaeological perspectives as well. Although the focus of this 
work is often on the characteristics and evolution (and diffusion) of individual 
architectural elements and building styles, with a particular emphasis on monumental 
buildings, their studies nevertheless have contributed to our interpretations of the 
built environment in the Islamic context. The pioneering work on early Islamic 
(monumental) architecture of K. A. C. Crcswdl (1932-40) has been expanded or 
reinterpreted by other scholars (c.g. Ettinghausen and Grabar, 1987; Hillcnbrand, 
1995; Blair and Bloom, 1994). Yet, the fact that there is a multitude of articles 
and major treatises on Islamic or Muslim architecture provides a continuing 
possible credence - and quandary - for the debate and quest for the existence of an 
Islamic city. 

Some studies (or collections) represent a number of disciplinary approaches that 
examine one specific (Islamic period) city. For example, a volume on medieval (ninth- 
century) Samarra (Robinson, 2001) resulted from a symposium held at Oxford in 
1996 with specialists representing Islamic history, numismatics, archaeology, and 
medieval Arabic literature. Other examples include multi-disciplinary studies on 
San’a and Jerusalem (Serjeant and Lewcock, 1983; Auld and Hillenbrand, 2000). 

Finally, it should be mentioned that (besides Jerusalem), Istanbul has perhaps the 
largest number of studies on a single city in the Middle East. Much of the work on 
Istanbul has been done by Tuikish scholars (and often published only in Turkish). 
Kuban’s history of Istanbul (1996), is a most comprehensive overview of the city, and 
no other city in the Middle East has been covered as comprehensively as the eight - 
volume encyclopedia of Istanbul (Dunden Bugune Istanbul Ansiklopaedisi, 1993-5). 
Published only in Tuikish, these volumes have extended entries on masques and 
other important buildings, neighborhoods, individuals, organizations, institutions, 
major events, physical features, and many other items related to the history*, society* 
and culture of Istanbul. Accompanied by a plethora of colored (and black and white) 
photographs and maps, Istanbul has been documented like no other city in the 
Middle East (or most other cities of the world, in fact). 

Social and Urban Histories: The Mining of Primary" Documents 

One genre of studies w hich has emerged more strongly within the last several decades 
has concentrated on social urban history, a reflection of the growing interest and 
methodology" for understanding societies and individuals in the social sciences in 
general. It is an attempt to understand the complexities of (urban) society* as w r cll as 
the role and life of the typical individual. The importance of subcommunities, social 
networks, and patronage relationships have helped us understand how the urban 
society functioned - and how* individuals flourished, struggled, or just survived. 

Social histories of cities in the Middle East have become possible particularly 
because of the extensive use of primary documents. One of the earlier and most 
comprehensive, monumental, works is S. D. Goitein’s six volumes (1967-88) based 
upon the use of fragment documents from Cairo’s Geniza, a storeroom attached to 
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a synagogue for discarded writings that could not be thrown away because they might 
contain the name of God. 2 Goitcin reconstructs the social and economic Mediterra- 
nean world of the eleventh century. Since most merchants, judges, and other indi- 
viduals who wrote these documents Lived in cities, particularly in Fustat (next to 
Cairo), these volumes provide amazing details about medieval urban society (and the 
documents arc not limited to the Jewish population of the times). 

Other documents which have provided major insights into urban society’ arc sijiUs, 
the shart a court records of the qadi or Islamic judge. Marcus’s study of eighteenth- 
century Aleppo (1989), for example, shows how Aleppo provided and distiibutcd its 
food, how taxes were collected and the city’ administrated, how real estate transac- 
tions worked and houses changed ownership, how merchants operated within the 
city, how health - and death - w r as dealt with in the city’, and how sharia court 
decisions affected the population, and the status and role of women in the city. The 
use of sijiUs enables us to begin to have an in-depth understanding of* this Arab, 
Ottoman city and its society. 

The use of Ottoman archives, in fact, has transformed historical studies of the 
Ottoman period, and these documents have provided new primary sources for 
understanding the city. The study of sixteenth- and scvcntccnth-ccntury cities in 
Anatolia by* the historian Suraiya Faroqhi (1984, 1987) represents such use of 
extensive primary archival documents to reconstruct the economy and society' of 
this period: how townsmen made a living, how houses were bought and sold, how 
retailers and merchants bought and sold their goods, and many other facets of socio- 
economic life. Similarly, for Ottoman Cairo, the historian Nelly Hanna, using, for 
example, qadi court records (and waqf records - sec below ), has provided several in- 
depth studies of the housing, merchants, and the urban history of Cairo ( 1983, 1984, 
1991, 1998). 

Waqf documents have provided yet another rich source for reconstructing urban 
society in the past. The use and analysis of waqf deeds was pioneered particularly by 
Omcr Lutli Barkan (c.g. 1970) using Ottoman documents, and what has emerged 
with more and more studies in the last several decades is the confirmation that waqf 
was one of the lundamental institutions of the city* and Muslim society in the Middle 
East. Waqf documents have enabled us to better understand property* and incomes, 
individual obligations, economic relationships, and the support of mosques, religious 
schools and other institutions. 

McChcsncy’s portrayal of four hundred years in the history' of the r Alid shrine in 
Balk, Afghanistan (1991), provides an unusual long-term social history, and an 
example of how a city*, Mazar-i Sharif, was created: “The transformation of the shrine 
from village holy sate to urban conglomeration was largely dependent on the eco- 
nomic fortunes of the shrine, and these in turn were predicated mainly on the 
management of the waqf endowment” (p. ix). In another study of (mainly eight- 
eenth-century) Ottoman Damascus, Lccuw’en ( 1999) shows how* waqf itself was 
used as an instrument of political and economic control, as w r ell as a mainstay for 
the social system. 

A rather unique source of primary material is related to Istanbul. At the end of the 
nineteenth century, foreign insurance companies came to the Ottoman capital to 
provide fire risk insurance for houses and office or public buildings. This was 
particularly prompted by a huge fire in the main foreign neighborhood of Pcra 
(Bcvoghi) in 1870 - such fires being common among the wooden houses of Istanbul. 
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This led to a set of fire risk cadastre maps for Istanbul being commissioned in 1904-6, 
drawn by the British Chase E. Goad construction engineering company. This was 
then followed by maps drawn by French and Germans, completed in 1919. However, 
a much more widespread and detailed set of maps of Istanbul was prepared from 1922 
to 1945 by Jacques Pcrvititch, an Austrian topographer of Croatian origin. These 
cadastre maps, referred to as the Insurance Maps of Pcrvititch, provide at scales of 
1:2400 and then 1:600 or 1:500 amazing detail - lot by lot, house by house (with 
addresses!), information about the type of housing, construction materials and tech- 
niques, as well as the land use of the empty spaces. 3 All the maps have been brought 
together in one publication, a rather huge volume with the maps published in color 
(Aya Oyak, 2000), where the assertion is made that “[they] expect the Pcrvititch 
maps to be one of the basic reference sources for empirical urban history research in 
the 21 st century” (p. 15). 

The city of Jerusalem has been the subject of thousands of works that can be 
characterized as biblical or religious literature, although the city is also the focus of 
much serious urban research as well, ranging from Mamluk architecture (Burgoync, 
1987) to historical geographic studies on nineteenth- and early twcnticth-ccntury 
Jerusalem (Bcn-Arich, 1984, 1986; Kark and Michal, 2001). These latter studies, in 
fact, represent the development of a strong field of historical (urban) geography 
among Israeli geographers. Another work that needs to be singled out is F. E. Peters’s 
work on Jerusalem ( 1985), whose volume is a collection of first-hand accounts of the 
city by pilgrims, chroniclers, and various visitors over the millennia. 

Peters, in fact, has written a similar work on Mecca (1994), which therefore 
provides us with stories and accounts of this most important city’ for Islam. And 
then, in a more intriguing book relevant to this chapter, Peters has compared 
Jerusalem and Mecca as a typology of the holy city (1986). He devises a set of criteria 
for a holy city, and, interestingly, and significandy, completely avoids the “Islamic 
city” debate as discussed above. Both cities are centers for pilgrimages, but not just 
“the mere existence of . . . holy places, but rather the presence in the city* of a saerum 
. . . I which j exercises an attraction not merely on the city’s immediate hinterland but 
over an extended network” (p. 3, italics in original). 


Form, Water and the Urban Fabric: Morphologies 
of the Middle Eastern City 

The classic model of the Islamic city concentrated on certain physical attributes, such 
as the existence and location of bazaars, mosques, baths, walls, and palaces. However, 
a rather more sophisticated treatment of morphology has emerged within the last few* 
decades, particularly by some architects who concentrate on the urban texture or 
urban fabric. This means that instead of focusing on just one building complex, the 
aim is to understand how the various elements, from housing to religious and 
commercial buildings, arc arranged and how r they interact and function. Space and 
settlement patterns become the objective of study. 

One scholar who has contributed considerably to this orientation is the Italian 
architect Audio Pctruccioli, who founded Environmental Design: Journal of the 
Islamic Environmental Design Research Centre. This approach advocates that there 
is (and perhaps can be created in design) an Islamic urban fabric or cityscape. Hakim 
(1986) also examines the urban fabric, identifying the urban and architectural elem- 
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cnts for what he considers an Islamic design. Geographers, particularly Germans, also 
have contributed to morphological studies of the Islamic city (the orientalische Ssadt) y 
writing detailed monographs of specific Middle Eastern cities (or regions). One of 
these geographers, Eugen Wirth (2000), has published an extensive two-volume 
work (in German) which represents a lifetime of scholarship, bringing together in 
one place his ideas and contributions which have been published in numerous journal 
articles, chapters, and books over the decades. The bazaar or suq often has been a 
principal focus of the German work as well (c.g. Gaubc 4 and Wirth, 1978, 1984). 
Extensive maps of cities and associated monographs also have part of the monumental 
project, the Tiibinger Atlas tUs V&rdercn Orients (TAVO). 

Water and architecture have provided the theme for a number of urban studies, 
where the inlluencc and design of water systems for palaces, Islamic gardens, or entire 
cities (including Mughal gardens in India) provide the focus (e.g. Pctruccioli, 1994). 
Boninc (1979) has explained how traditional irrigation and canal systems (qanats) 
have influenced the structure and orientation of many traditional Iranian cities. 
Instead of the stereotypical chaotic irregularity, the traditional streets of many Iranian 
cities were rather orthogonal, following irrigation canals and pathways and roads 
which were determined by the slope and orthogonal field patterns. 

The form of Iranian cities is only one possibility* in the debate on whether or not 
traditional Middle Eastern (or Islamic) cities w*erc planned - or hence unplanned. 
While spontaneous or “organic” city’ growth may occur, as in the case of Iranian 
cities, certain “royal” cities, ranging from Samarra and the classic Mansur’s round city 
of Baghdad to the Moroccan palace complex and establishment of Fez Jdid (New 
Fez), indicate that often there w*as extensive planning (c.g. sec Wirth, 2000). For one 
possible “Islamic” influence, Boninc (1990) has investigated whether the qibla 
(direction of prayer tow*ards Mecca) had any influence on the morphology and 
orientation of cities in Morocco. He finds that some cities were indeed laid out in 
the direction of the qiMa, which determined many street patterns and the city axis if 
the slope conditions allowed. 

Morphological characteristics sometimes have been the principal means used to 
identify’ “regional” types of Islamic cities. The proposal by* Raymond (eh. 11) of the 
existence of a traditional Arab-Mediterranean city is an example of this approach. Of 
course the classic Islamic city model was in essence mainly a description of the North 
African or Maghrebi city (and especially the Moroccan city). Other analyses of 
Muslim (period) cities which discuss, and hence somewhat create normative regional 
models, include, for example, worfcs on Ottoman, Balkan, Iranian, and Central Asian 
cities (Bierman, ct al., 1991; Todorov, 1983; Gaube, 1979; Kheirabadi, 1991; 
Gicse, 1980). 

Urbanization and Modernization: From Colonialism to the Global 

The Middle East has undergone extensive urbanization and transformative changes in 
the twentieth century. Rural to urban migration and the simple demographics of 
greater number of births versus deaths have continued to increase the urban popu- 
lation - despite decreasing national fertility’ rates in the last several decades. First, it 
should be mentioned that historical uiban development and population growth (and 
hence urbanization) constitute the subject of numerous studies (or arc part of more 
comprehensive w orks). Examples of the latter, for instance, include two major urban 
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histories of Cairo, one by a historian (Raymond, 2000) and another by a sociologist 
(Abu-Lughod, 1971), and one on Istanbul by an architect and urban historian 
(Kuban, 1996). Another architect, <^lik (1986), shows how Istanbul in the second 
half of the nineteenth century, similar to the story of Cairo, re-created many of the 
urban physical features of European cities (with Paris especially as the model). 

The Qajar dynasty of Iran in the nineteenth century also attempted European -style 
planning in Tehran, modeled on Paris (and being impressed with the changes being 
implemented in Cairo and Istanbul). In 1867 Nasser od-Din Shah, taking advantage 
of widespread damage to the Qajar capital caused by recent Hoods, demolished the 
old city walls and expanded the city from three to seven and a half square miles, 
building a new wall and moat. New* wide and straight streets were built, lined by trees 
and water channels (Gurney, 1992). 

Other impacts of European colonialism on the city have been documented; for 
instance, for Alexandria (Reimer, 1997) and Morocco (Wright, 1991). In the latter 
work, Wright advocates that during the French protectorate of Morocco the plans 
and policies of the Resident -General Hubert Lyautcy and the architect and urban 
planner Henri Prost, had a dual purpose: modernization and prese rvation. Vila 
n&uvtUes were created next to the madinas y especially to attract French colons , while 
the traditional madinas - and its culture - were to be preserved. “Their goal . . . was 
to protect certain aspects of cultural traditions while sponsoring other aspects of 
modernization and development, all in the interest of stabilizing colonial domin- 
ation” (p. 85). Abu-Lughod (1980), in a work centered on Rabat, condemns the 
French policies for creating what she provocatively calls “urban apartheid” in 
Morocco. 

General studies of* urban (or population) growth and urbanization, including 
statistical analyses, are not common for the Middle East, although specific countries 
or smaller regions have been examined more frequently. Most general discussions of 
the population of the Middle East devote little attention to the urban population or 
to urbanization. One of the few books specifically on urbanization in the Middle East 
is the woefully out-of-date (and small) volume by Costello (1977). The continuing 
rapid uthan growth and primacy has been more recently discussed by Boninc (1997c) 
in an overview of cities in the Middle East up to the mid-1990s. 

Located in Tours, France, the Centre d’Etudes ct de Rechcrchcs URBAMA (LTr- 
banisation du Monde Arabc) in the last several decades has sponsored considerable 
field research and publications on contemporary cities in the (Arab) Middle East. 
These works include statistical and demographic studies, the results of* field work and 
analyses of contemporary documents (c.g. census data), and various edited collec- 
tions. The French have, in fact, funded and operated institutes in a number of cities in 
the Middle East, such as L’Obscrvatoirc urbain du Cairc contcmporain, which was 
established in 1984. Besides sponsoring contemporary urban research and projects in 
Cairo, it also publishes an informative newsletter. 5 

Migration to the city has fueled urban growth, and the study of labor migration 
and foreign laborers has emerged as a major theme for research. Although there are 
foreign migrant shepherds and agricultural laborers, particularly in the Arabian 
peninsula states, most jobs arc in the city. In the 1970s and 1980s, Birks and Sinclair 
(e.g. 1980) provided detailed country’ case studies, as well as studies by others focused 
on human resources and labor issues (c.g. Scragcldin ct al., 1981). The Gulf states 
have been a particularly interesting ease, wiicrc the “Petroleum LTrtjanization” was 
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faded by oil-boom revenues, including the construction of new petrochemical cities 
such as Jubail and Yanbu (Pampanini, 1997). In all six Arab states of the Gulf 
Cooperation Council (GCC) the majority of the labor force arc foreigners - as well 
as constituting a majority of the total population in Kuwait, Qatar, and the United 
Arab Emirates (Boninc, 1997a). These welfare states have become dependent upon 
their foreign labor and attempts at Arabization of the labor force have not been very 
successful. Conservative social values also mean that few women participate in the 
labor force, even though more and more women are becoming highly educated in the 
Gull* {Kapiszewski, 2001). 

Even the once small Saudi Arabian provincial town of TJnayzah in the Najd has 
been shown to have undergone profound changes from the oil boom beginning in 
the 1970s. Soraya Altorki and Donald Cole, two anthropologists at the American 
University in Cairo, conducted field work between October 1986 and January 1987, 
providing a rare study of a Saudi Arabian town and its highly gender segregated 
society typical of the peninsula (1989). While Cole interviewed men, Altorki, as a 
female and Saudi national, had unusual access to the women. They document the 
economic and social changes and how many of these were occurring before the oil 
boom - yet, how the acceleration of these changes could indeed be called transform- 
ation. They indicate how* the local population has evolved from being primarily 
domestically organized workers to wage labor and then to salaried employees, as 
foreigners become the unskilled and semi-skilled laborers. Yet, despite new houses, 
paved streets, new automobiles and other conspicuous consumption, they emphasize 
that “the boom . . . did not solve the underlying problem of economic development 
- the creation of a modern productive economy capable of sustaining a high standard 
of living” <pp. 247-8). 

Similar to the rest of the world, globalization has arrived in the Middle East, and 
this spread office-market capitalism has had different results and reactions among the 
population, the vast majority of whom are urbanites. However, what form the impact 
takes on urban society* is not always predictable, and there arc local responses to 
globalization and foreign influences. Sharon Nagy (2000), an anthropologist, has 
shown how uihan plans in Qatar were introduced by foreign consulting firms and 
were transformed by the local political and social situation. She indicates that a 
number of plans were not implemented because of the rapidity of population growth 
and development, while in other eases the local processes and relationships between 
certain ministries have promoted some plans and neglected others. 

As modernization and globalization have overtaken the cities of the Middle East, 
the “traditional” urban fabric and buildings often have been demolished or consid- 
erably altered with urban renewal and new*, grand projects, leaving little of the urban 
heritage and urban memory or identity for the new generations. This has led to 
attempts at urban conservation, to preserve not only significant buildings but also 
historic city centers (“saving the madina ”). The dilemma has been how to preserve a 
culturally important site versus the rights, needs, and preferences of the population 
living in those areas. Pre- modern cityscapes and historic buildings attract tourists - 
and their dollars - and so the municipal (and national) governments, as well as 
international organizations such as UNESCO which are interested in preservation, 
are often in conflict with the local inhabitants. While the idea of creating a museum 
city (such as the Soviets did for Khiva, now in present-day Uzbekistan) is one 
possibility, the best solution is pethaps trying to establish a “living”, vibrant old 
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city in which the residents have a real stake. The projects to conserve the madinas of 
Fez and Aleppo are perhaps two of the best-known attempts to provide an urban 
design and program that w'ould enable the residents to “re-establish an organic link 
with the past” and feel that they would benefit from such an endeavor (Bianca, 2000: 
331). Yet, using the destruction of the urban heritage of Amman as the primary* 
example, Al-Asad is able to lament that: 

[F|ar too many physical manifestations of the past in Amman and other cities in the 
Middle Hast have been destroyed. Tins destruction is part ot a wider set of ruptures 
affecting this part of the world. Hoc ruptures have partly resulted from the population 
explosions swelling its cities, which in turn arc the consequences ot such factors as natural 
population growth, migration from the country»dc, policies ot increased governmental 
centralization, and the political crises that have affected the region. These demographic 
explosions have destroyed feelings ot identification that people had with their neighbor- 
hoods and a ties . . . Original inhabitants of a city such as Amman have seen their 
neighborhoods transformed beyond recognition, (pp. 60-1) 

Cities have also had to be rebuilt because of war and civil conflict. The reconstruction 
of Beirut alter its sectarian civil wars had damaged or destroyed much of its built 
environment, has provided a particular challenge to urban planners - and for gov- 
ernment policies (Khalaf and Khoury, 1993). The old Central Business District of 
Beirut, in fact, was bulldozed completely, and an entirely new downtown con- 
structed. A number of Iranian cities also had to be repaired or rebuilt alter the 
Iran-Iraq War of 1980-8 had devastated many residences and other uihan struc- 
tures. 6 

Another city affected extensively by war and conflict is the holy city of lerusakm. 
A magnified macrocosm of the Arab-Isracli conflict itself, the control of this symbolic 
city is still one of the major unresolved issues. The Israeli period, particularly alter the 
reunification (or occupation, depending on point of view*) of the city* in 1967, has 
received considerable focus. For instance, Meron Benvenisti (1996), a former deputy* 
mayor of Jerusalem, provides an insider’s view of the politics and culture of the city*, 
while Living Together Separately, by a geographer and an anthropologist (Romann 
and Weingrod, 1991), as the title so aptly describes, is an examination of how Jew's 
and Muslims have separate - and separated - experiences and existences. As they 
summarize: 

[OJnc ol the most striking features ol the united city is that an Arab or Jewish identity 
can be and is attributed to all neighborhoods, public functions, commercial establish- 
ments, and even basic consumer goods. There is very little that appears to be neutral or 
that can be given a different label: practically everything is categorized as either "Jewish** 
or "Arab.** The boundaries between group members arc also tight and apparently 
impermeable, (p. 221) 

Romann and Weingrod conducted their research in the mid-1980s, before the intifada 
that began at the end of 1987, and that uprising would have reinforced the separation 
of the two groups even more. And even though the Oslo Accords and the peace 
process then progressed in the early 1990s, that w*as followed by Israeli governments 
less willing to negotiate with the Palestinians; and then the alaqsa intifada began in 
September 2000. At the beginning of the twenty-first century Muslims and Jews in 
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Jerusalem arc now more suspicious and atiaid of each other, and even less willing or able 
to interact (Dumper, 2002). 

Contemporary Urban Society and Politics: Further Perspectives from 
Anthropology and other Social Sciences 

Many of the works previously discussed focus on contemporary uiban society; yet, 
there arc other studies that arc also based on another type of primary data - field 
research and interviews. It is pardculaxiy anthropologists who have used this meth- 
odology* to provide significant insights into the lives of individuals as well as the wider 
society. Yet, anthropological and sociological research on society* (urban or rural) is 
often curtailed or even prohibited by some governments in the Middle East, and so 
this type of investigation sometimes can be difficult or even impossible. This means 
that Morocco, Egypt, Yemen, Turkey, and Iran (before the Islamic Republic) have 
had numerous studies, while they arc rare in the GCC states and almost non-existent 
in such states as Libya, Syria, or Iraq. 

A number of monographs on specific cities arc examinations of urban societies as a 
reflection of a national or regional pattern (Moroccan, Egyptian, Yemeni, etc.), and 
indicate the variety' and complexity' of w*hat has often been lumped together as 
“Middle Eastern society” or “Muslim society.” Since there is seldom the situation 
of having both a male and female researcher, as w as the case for Altoiki and Cole’s 
study of TJnayzah, as mentioned above, the gender of the researcher affects w'hich 
members of the society* he or she can interact with or interview. The degree of gender 
segregation also differs in various regions of the Middle East as well as for class and 
social levels. 

Urban minorities, particularly the Jewish populations of North Africa, have re- 
ceived considerable attention by scholars, and the literature on minorities and Jews in 
the Middle East is, in fact, quite extensive (c.g. Hirschbcrg, 1974, 1981; Laskicr, 
1991; Deshen and Zemmer, 1996). As an officially recognized minority* in Islam, a 
dhimma or people of the Book, Jews w*crc protected by* the state and provided 
important economic services, and although allowed to have their ow*n rituals and 
beliefs, they always had to respect the sensibilities of the Muslims (Furman, 2000: 4). 
Hence Jews lived in separate neighborhoods or quarters. These living areas were 
somewhat imposed upon the Jewish communities, although the Jews actually pre- 
ferred to be separate so that they' could practice their beliefs and rituals unhindered by 
the Muslim majority. The nullah, in fact, was the name for the separate Jewish 
neighborhoods in most Moroccan cities. It often had straightcr streets than the rest 
of the madina, and usually was next to the royal palace for protection and to be more 
accessible to the government for needed services (or taxes) (Brown, 1981; Miller, 

ct al., 2001). 

Besides interview's, anthropologists for many decades have incorporated consider- 
able secondary written materials and even archival materials in their research on urban 
societies, and so any boundary between historian and anthropologist (and between 
other disciplines) is certainly a blurred one. For example, related to a w*ork on the 
Jewish communities in Morocco (the anthropologist) Shlomo Deshen ( 1989) exten- 
sively uses collections of the legal responses of rabbis who served in the Jewish courts 
in the eighteenth and ninctecth centuries, and as he notes, his study “straddles two 
disciplines, history and social anthropology ” (p. ix). Dale Ekkelman’s study of the 
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city of Boujad ( 1976) focuses on popular Islam and how it is interpreted in new social 
and economic realities, and includes considerable information on the history and 
development of Moroccan Islam from secondary written materials. Another anthro- 
pologist, Kenneth Brown (1976), examining Sak from 1830 to 1930, uses substan- 
tial archival material from Moroccan families in that town. 

Scholarship on women in Middle Eastern society has progressed considerably 
during the last several decades, and studies of gender relations in the city’ have 
similarly moved forward. The focus in these works is on women’s experiences and 
their particular circumstances - or, often, their plight and problems in urban areas. 
There have been a number of monographs by mainly women anthropologists which 
concentrate specifically on women in urban areas, including, for example, works on 
women in Cairo, Zabid (Yemen), Khartoum, Fez, or Oman (Early, 1993; Wikan, 
1980; Singerman and Hoodfar, 1996; Menclcy, 1996, Cloudsley, 1984; Eickclman, 
1984). Alexandria and other Egyptian urban areas have provided significant data for 
the medical anthropologist Marcia Inhorn’s analyses of Egyptian women’s reproduct- 
ive behavior and crises (1994, 1996). 

Social networks have become important for social scientists within the last few 
decades, and this is reflected in studies on urban society in the Middle East. For 
instance, Diane Singerman (1995) has focused on women and informal networks 
(and informal politics), from the household to the neighborhoods of Cairo, while 
Jenny White (1994) has investigated women’s piecework and family workshop pro- 
duction in a poor rural immigrant neighborhood of Istanbul. White show’s how* 
women’s work is devalued (women don’t “work” even though they may spend 50 
hours a week at this labor). Women labor mainly for the family and kin, and hence arc 
poorly compensated for their toil and production. 

White, in fact, has continued to maintain contacts and conduct research in the same 
suburb of Istanbul since the 1980s and this commuity, Umraniyc, is the foundation 
of her more recent book (2002), which provides insights into local (and national) 
politics in Turkey. She shows how social and community networks based upon 
personal face-to-face relationships arc the key to understanding w’hy the Islamists 
have been so successful in Istanbul (and elsewhere in Turkey). White stresses that the 
political success of the Islamists is not due to their religious message per se, but more 
due to “their unique organizational ability to incorporate a wide variety of local 
voices and desires into the national political process on a continual basis” (p. 274). In 
another focus on local or informal urban networks and associations, Guilain Denoeux 
(1993) has provided a comparative examination of urban unrest in Egypt, Iran, and 
Lebanon. One of his conclusions is that informal networks are the new grassroots 
strategy for political organization in the Middle East. 

(S)tudcnts of urbanization in the Third World should not overestimate the integrative 
qualities of urban networks, and they might wish to reassess the prevailing consensus 
concerning the stabilizing role that informal groups play among the urban poor. Ad hoc 
associations that reduce individual and societal stress by providing marginalized, alienated, 
or victimized populations with access to resources and sources of social solidarity can also 
operate as very 1 effective structures for political mobilization against a regime, (p. 201 ) 


Such networks might be found in informal or illegal (squatter) settlements on the 
margins of many cities in the Middle East. Besides White’s studies mentioned above. 
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there are other works focused on squatter settlements (or their inhabitants) in the 
larger cities, including Cairo, Istanbul, Ankara, Casablanca, Tunis, and Tehran, for 
example (Oldha, ct al., 1987, El Kadi, 1987; Heper, 1978; Danielson and Kclcs, 
1985, Khosrokhavar, 1992). In the case of many Turkish cities, the occupants of 
jetekondus or illegal settlements have been able to pressure the government for 
services and to obtain legal status for their land and houses in return for votes for 
particular political candidates and parties. In Tunis, the illegal settlements or /fourbi- 
vilUs have been a major factor for the religious resurgence among the marginalized 
population (Vasilc, 1997). In fact, throughout the Middle East it is often the Islamist 
groups who are providing actual aid and psychological support to the urban poor, as 
the governments are unable or unwilling to deliver the needed services. 


Conclusions: The Challenge for Urban Studies 

This chapter has brought out the increasingly multi-faceted and sophisticated ap- 
proaches to understanding the city and its inhabitants in the Middle East. Many 
disciplines are involved and there are numerous ways to study or analyze these (often 
massive and rapidly increasing) conglomerations of people. Some focus on the 
architecture and the morphology or utban fabric in order to understand society in 
time and space. Others woik with extensive archival records to recreate the past, and 
still others arc interviewing today’s urbanites, attempting to grasp the impact of 
globalization and the dynamic economic and social changes taking place today 
among the societies of the Middle East. Cities which have hundreds (and many 
with thousands) of years of history* provide both challenges and opportunities to 
try* and understand these past urban societies. Similariy, contemporary urban societies 
provide a challenge as to how* to analyze (or be allowed to analyze) them. 

In the 1970s, this author wrote a state-of-the-art article on urban studies in the 
Middle East for the MESA BulUtin ( 1976). Much more work on dries and urban 
societies has been done since that time, which not only is reflected in this essay, but 
also has been documented a decade ago in the extensive bibliography, The Middle 
Eastern City and lslamit Urbanism (Boninc, ct al., 1994), which has over 7,500 
entries (and needs to be updated!). As has been discussed, more use of primary 
sources and an emphasis on the influence of Islamic law and various institutions, 
such as waqf y have brought about much deeper understandings of how a dty was 
organized and administered, and how* the utban population coped, survived, and 
changed over time. The ability to manage greater amounts of material is providing 
new* avenues for research. More nuanccd understandings of gender and the role of 
women, and the fact that there arc now r more women conducting research among 
women and about women’s issues in the Middle East, arc most positive develop- 
ments. The continuing accumulation of urban studies portends to provide us with 
many new perspectives, although because of limitations and prohibitions against 
certain kinds of research in some countries, certain types of studies remain very 
uneven geographically. 

The Middle East is becoming one of the most urbanized regions of the world. And 
as the place where cities may have first emerged, cities and utbanites remain most 
fertile objectives of study. Yet we arc only just beginning to understand the social 
histories of these cities and the dynamic changes (or resistance to change) of 
these contemporary urban societies. We have yet to really focus on solving the 
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environmental and social problems of the urban areas (Boninc, 1997c), nevertheless 
solving the wider political problems leading to peace or a voice for the people in this 
region. Only when the latter begins to be accomplished will we be able to concentrate 
on understanding - and improving - the lives of the individual urbanite and the 
environments of the cities of the Middle East. 

NOTES 

1 A second but smaller conference was held in Tokyo the next year ( 1990), with proceeding? 
published as well (Yukawa, 1994). 

2 The Genera records were known from the end of the nineteenth century and there were a 
tew studies using them in the tint halt ot the twentieth century. However, it is Goitcin's 
work which has mined the most information from these documents, creating a Gcnciza 
School, since his students have continued to use these records for other detailed analyses ot 
society 1 and economic conditions. 

3 These insurance maps exist in several places in Turkey, including the Aya Oyak collection 
(an insurance company), the Ataturk Library, the German Archaeological Institute (and 
some at the University of Bonn in Germany), the Istanbul Chamber of Architects, and the 
Union of Insurance and Reinsurance Companies of Turkey. The insurance maps were 
utilized to project tire (and flood) risks and hence helped determine the pace ot coverage 
by insurance companies until the 1950s, after which they became less useful because ot 
improvements against fire in the housing stock and better responses against tire by the 
municipality, as well as the fact that Istanbul had begun to expand considerably beyond the 
area ot the onginal maps. 

4 Heinz Gaubc is not a geographer, but a Professor of Islamic Studies at the University ot 
Tubingen and who was a specialist not only in Islamic Studies but also Iranian philology, art 
history, and archaeology. 

5 Also, in Tehran there is the lnstitut 1'ranyais dc Rcchcrchc cn Iran and similar French- 
sponsored research facilities in Istanbul and other cities in the Middle East. 

6 Ahwaz. which had been virtually abandoned during the Iran-lraq War, was largely 
destroyed, although other Iranian cities near the Iraqi border w'erc also heavily damaged. 



Chapter Twenty-one 


Oil and Development 

Paul Stevens 


Introduction 

Throughout the twentieth century, international oil and the Middle East have been 
inexorably linked. The region, as an increasingly important oil producer and exporter, 
played and still plays a major role in influencing developments in the international oil 
industry. Equally, since the first oil was exported, the oil revenues and the oil 
operations have had a profound impact on the economic, social and political situation 
in both the Arab countries and the wider region. This chapter addresses these 
interrelated issues. We track the development of the region as a major oil exporter 
and its influence on developments in the wider international oil industry. Next, we 
consider the economic, social and political impact of the oil revenues and the industry 
more generally on the countries of the region. 

Several qualifications arc required. Constraints of space force heroic generalization. 
This is in a context where there were and arc significant differences between the major 
oil exporting countries of the region. Thus much of the richness of the story is lost 
but hopefully those interested can pick up on this from the suggested reading listed at 
the end. Also, because this is aimed at a general audience, the normal academic 
citations and references are absent. However, the curious and the sceptical can satisly 
themselves w ith this suggested reading although they should be warned that this is an 
area which suffers from a paucity of literature. Finally, the region itself’ is unhelpful 
geographically. The full story requires the inclusion of Iran w hich would be satisfied 
with the terminology of the ‘Middle East’. However, the use of this term would 
exclude North Africa which has also played an important role in the story of both oil 
and development. But the term Arab world, which includes North Africa, of course 
excludes Iran. Thus throughout the chapter the use of the term ‘region’ denotes the 
Arab worid and Iran 

As the chapter will outline, it is very difficult not to conclude that the impact of oil 
on development in the region has been less than positive. What follows is generally a 
gloomy account of distortion and lost opportunities. How much of this negative 
picture is the result of oil is clearly a matter for debate and dispute. Without doubt, 
other forces have been at work ranging from a post-colonial legacy, the occupation of 
Palestine and a global economic system which is often cruel and unforgiving to its 
participants, to name but a few. However, in this chapter the emphasis is on oil as a 
cause for so much of the region’s woes. While the story is more complex than this, 
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such a view docs fit into the more general literature on why resource abundant 
countries perform badly compared with those less generously endowed by nature. 
Thus this rather negative story is not confined to the region. 

The Development of the Oil Industry' 

The development of the oil industry began with concession agreements. In all the 
countncs of the region, as for the rest of the world outside of the USA, sub-soil 
minerals such as oil arc the property* of the state. In the early days of the industry, no 
country in the region had the technical or managerial ability to develop these oil 
resources. Foreign companies were required to provide the skill, capital and markets 
for their development. The extent to which such company involvement was part of 
the tools and aims of empire is much discussed in the literature, given the hegemony 
exercised by the major powers, specifically Britain and France. However, whatever the 
historical reality, within the region, the oil companies w*cre seen to be an extension of 
colonial power. This fact of perception became a ray important part of the story. 

In the early decades of the twentieth century, there were only a small number of 
such companies, the so-called ‘seven sisters’. To use their modern names these were 
BP, Chevron, Exxon, Gulf, Mobil, Shell and Texaco. Conventionally, the French 
company CFP is also added to nuke the ‘eighth sister’. Collectively they became 
known as the majors. They operated in the region under the terms of the various 
concession agreements between themselves and the governments. Table 21.1 lists the 
early agreements. Alter the 1950s, for reasons to be explained, the nature of these 
agreements changed, moving towards joint ventures and other forms of production 
sharing and service contracts as newer companies entered the arena. 

It was these old-style concession agreements which set the context for subsequent 
developments. While the details of the agreements differed there were four common 
features which can be identified. First, the agreements were for very* long periods of 
time. The four concessions in Iran, Iraq, Kuwait and Saudi Arabia had an average life 
of 82 years. Second, the agreements covered very large tracts of territory. In the ease 
of Iraq and Kuw*ait the agreements covered the whole of the country*. Furthermore, 
unlike later agreements, these early agreements had no provision for relinquishing 
acreage. In effect the companies could sit on the acreage for a long time, do nothing 
themselves and at the same time prevent the government from doing anything. A 
third common feature was the financial terms. In the concessions these were a fixed 
royalty paid per ton of production. The final feature was the huge amount of 
managerial control ceded to the oil companies in the development of their concession 


Table 21.1 

A history of oil agreements in the Middle East 


Country 

Affrermtnt 

Dau 

Iran 

D’Arcy Concession 

1901 


Iranian Consortium Agreement 

1954 

Iraq 

Turkish Petroleum Company 

1911 


Iraq Petroleum Company 

1928 

Kuwait 

Kuwait Oil Company 

1933 

Saudi Arabia 

Socal Concession 

1933 
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Figure 21.1 Sources of world oil exports, 1965-2000 
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areas. Apart from requirements of ‘good oil field practice’ which some but not all the 
agreements contained, the companies had complete discretion and freedom to decide 
on the extent of exploration, whether discovered reserves should be developed, the 
level of production and how the oil should be disposed of. In effect they became a 
state within a state with total control over what was to become in most cases the key 
resource of the country. The importance of oil and oil exports flowing from these 
agreements grew both for the world oil markets and the countries of the region. The 
magnitudes arc well illustrated in figures 21.1 and 21 . 2 . 

The key to this growing role of the region’s oil supplies lay in changes to the pricing 
mechanisms for oil. Prior to 1925, the international oil industry had been character- 
ized by intense and vicious price wars between the majors. In 1928, tired of the 
negative consequences of such competition, the majors negotiated the ‘as-is’ agree- 
ment which was intended to end price wars. A key ingredient w*as the ‘Gulf basing 
point system’. Thus oil products imported anywhere in the world had a landed price 
as though they r had been bought and shipped from the US Gulf of Mexico. This 
‘uniformity’ was achieved by the addition of a ‘phantom freight rate’ which the 
majors then pocketed. In 1944, the British and American navies complained to 
their governments of this practice. The outcome was that the Iranian Abadan Re- 
finery at the head of the Persian Gulf became a second basing point. This crucial 
decision effectively opened up world oil mathets to lower- cost Middle East crude 
whose natural market w'as now determined by real freight costs. In 1945, the western 
limit of this market was the cast coast of Italy. By 1949, it had extended to the cast 
coast of the USA. The introduction of this dual basing point system began the era in 
which Middle East oil exports dominated w r orld oil trade. Figure 21.2 shows the 
importance of the region in OPEC since the 1960s. 

While these concession agreements started the process of producing and exporting 
oil, they also triggered a scries of growing concerns from the governments of the 
region which w r crc to have a profound effect on the development of the oil industry in 
the Middle East and the wider worid. 

There were two broad areas of criticism which emerged through the 1950s. The 
first criticism was the rigidity of the agreements. Quite simply, there was no option to 
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Figure 21.2 Middle East And North African share of OPEC production, 1960-2000 
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renegotiate terms despite their long life and the tact they covered so much of the 
available acreage. The second criticism was the issue of managerial control. 

The relinquishment issue received a boost when, in I960, Iraq implemented Law 
80. This was a unilateral taking of all of the company's acreage except existing 
ptoducing Helds. This prompted others in the region to relinquish acreage to pre- 
empt a repeat performance. The consequent availability of acreage enabled new er oil 
companies to enter the region. These included the national oil companies of the 
consuming countries such as ENI, Hispanoil, Dcmincx and the )apancse National Oil 
(Company and the smaller American ‘independents’ such as Occidental, Philips, and 
Amoco etc. The fact these new entrants were willing to offer not only better terms 
but also a much greater role for the governments, put the elder-style concession 
agreements under ever greater pressure. 

The disputes over the financial terms of the concessions rumbled on. At the start of 
the 1950s, following the lead set by Venezuela, the region's oil producers moved to a 
system of profits tax as well as royalties, based upon the setting of posted prices. The 
next twenty years saw a succession of disputes and negotiations over the precise terms 
of the fiscal take ranging from the treatment of royalties to various other accounting 
issues, not least the percentage of profits tax. However, the result was a growing 
volume of oil revenues feeding into the countries of the region. 

However, such renegotiated changes, although important, failed to address the 
second area of criticism, the managerial freedom available to the companies. The 
result was that host governments continually put pressure on the companies to secure 
greater control over decision making. This desire for control by governments was 
driven by* three factors. 

First, they wanted to determine the rate at which the oil was developed and 
produced. Alter 1960, the posted prices (which determined tax-take) were effectively 
fixed following the creation of OPEC. This creation had been in response to com- 
panies* effort to lower these prices unilaterally. Thus the only mechanism to increase 
government revenue was to increase production. As the governments became pro- 
gressively more dependent on oil revenues, this imperative grew. 
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Second, there was a growing view that the oil sector should play a more integrated 
role in the economic development of the countries, especially as a spur to industri- 
alization which was seen as the obvious means of progress. This is discussed in more 
detail later. It was perceived this could be achieved more easily if governments had 
greater control over procurement for the industry. A related issue of control was the 
Haring of associated gas by the oil companies which was seen by the governments as a 
waste of national resources. 

Finally, there was the politics. The majors were seen as tools of the former imperial 
powers - Britain and France or tools of the imperial power in waiting - the USA. As 
such, they were seen as a serious threat to sovereignty. This w r as at a time when the 
United Nations Organization among others was pushing the concept of ‘permanent 
sovereignty over natural resources’. This argued that governments should control 
these resources rather than companies. Such ideas fell on very fertile soil in the 
countries of the region. 

Thus the 1960s saw the start of a growing battle for control betw een the govern- 
ments of the region and the majors. In an effort to move towards greater managerial 
control, the governments began to create their own national oil companies. This 
began in Iran in 1951 with the creation of the National Iranian Oil Company. By the 
early 1970s, every oil producing country’ had its own national oil company. 

However, there w r as reluctance within the governments to nationalize. This was for 
two reasons. First, there was the fate of the Iranian nationalization. The ousted 
Dr Mossadegh, the architect of the nationalization process, faced a death sentence 
from the new government following the coup of 1954 designed by the British and 
Americans to resolve the nationalization dispute. Second, there was concern that 
nationalization would break up the majors’ control of the international oil market 
leading to price weakness. During the 1960s the majors, through their joint control 
of Gulf oil supplies, had been able to manage the excess capacity to produce oil in 
such a way as to mute any downward pressure on prices. Thus the major operating 
companies such as the Iraq Petroleum Company (IPC), the Kuw r ait Petroleum 
Company (KPC), the Arabian American Oil company (Aramco) and the Iranian 
Consortium orchestrated crude supply to balance the global oil market. However, 
as new supplies developed in response to greater exploration and development by new 
companies, national oil companies and the majors; this put growing pressure on the 
ability of the majors to manage the excess capacity. As the decade of the 1960s 
progressed, the real price of oil continued to fall, aggravated especially bv growing 
competition among the national oil companies selling crude. It was greatly feared that 
general nationalizations in the region would simply aggravate such price competition. 

Their reluctance to nationalize created a fundamental problem for the govern- 
ments because they were under growing domestic political pressure to expel the 
foreign oil companies, seen as tools of the former imperial powers. This clamour to 
nationalize reached its peak in June 1967 as a backlash against the humiliating defeat 
of the Arabs in the Six Day War in which both the USA and Britain were seen as being 
instrumental by the ‘Arab Street’. 

In an effort to divert pressures for outright nationalizations, Shaykh Zaki Yamani, 
the oil minister of Saudi Arabia developed the idea of ‘participation’. This was an 
attempt to get the majors into alliance with the producing governments to prevent 
the newer oil companies undermining the price structure. This was to be done by 
what Sheik Yamani described as a ‘catholic marriage’ (i.e. indissoluble). Thus the 
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producer governments would take an increasing equity share in the operating com- 
panies, eventually reaching the controlling figure of 51 per cent. And, at the same 
time, they would take equity in the downstream activities - refining and marketing - 
of the majors who owned the operating companies. During the course of the 
negotiations, this latter demand for downstream involvement was put to one side 
but the resulting negotiations produced ‘the General Agreement on Participation’ in 
October 1972. This gave the governments an initial 25 per cent of the operating 
companies rising to 5 1 per cent within ten years. 

However, while the ‘participation’ saga was unfolding, the oil market was also 
changing. Two factors were key. First, the announcement and process of ‘participa- 
tion’ had effectively halted investment in capacity in the Gull* by the majors in 
anticipation of their losing access to equity oil. Second, following lower prices plus 
the world economic boom associated with the ‘OECD economic miracle’, world oil 
demand in the cariy 1970s began to grow* strongly. The result of these two factors was 
a rapid erosion of the excess capacity' which had characterized the oil market in the 
1950s and 1960s. This, coupled with the growing pressure by the producer govern- 
ments for greater control of their oil resources outlined earlier, moved the world 
inexorably towards the first oil shock. 

Since the introduction of posted prices in 1949, the price of oil had been an 
administered price set by the majors. They had jealously guarded their unilateral 
ability/right to manage this process. Although they could have set the prices at fairly 
high lc\*cls they chose to set them at the lower range of what would have been 
possible. This was to pre-empt competition from nuclear, greatly feared by the majors 
in the 1960s and to prevent their own governments from interfering too much in 
their operations in response to excessive profitability. The post-Second World War 
decades had seen plentiful cheap oil fuelling the ‘OECD economic miracle’ causing 
the governments to ‘leave oil to the oil companies’. 

In Libya, in 1970, the new revolutionary government demanded that prices be the 
result of a negotiated process between themselves and the companies. Their eventual 
success opened the door to other governments in the region to join the negotiations 
operating through OPEC. The result was that the price was administered by both 
companies and governments in a market where supplies were tightening. In October 
1973, the governments decided they no longer needed the majors’ involvement in price 
setting and unilaterally announced two large increases in oil price in October and again in 
December, effectively quadrupling the international price of oil. They were unaware or 
uninterested in the competitive implications for oil in worid energy markets and were 
unconcerned about the reaction of consumer governments. This was the first oil shock. 

The result was a huge revenue windfall for the region’s oil producers together with 
a rethinking of the role of the oil sector which will be discussed later. Initially, Saudi 
Arabia had been uneasy about the magnitude of the price hike but in 1975, with the 
accession of King Khalid, the higher price was accepted and Saudi Arabia effectively 
took on a swing role to protect the existing price but, at the same time, preventing it 
from going higher. Meanwhile, beginning with the Algerian and Iraqi nationaliza- 
tions of their operating companies in 1972, the agreement on ‘participation’ began to 
unravel as governments demanded a greater equity share faster. Thus by 1976, with 
the exception of Abu Dhabi and Libya, the governments in the region had taken over 
the upstream oil operations. Not only did they now determine price, they also 
determined production levels and investment in the sector. 
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The Iranian oil workers’ strike which began in October 1978, followed by the 
Iranian revolution and the Iraq-Iran War, all conspired to create the second oil shock 
whereby the price of oil tripled. The whole process of the second shock was driven by 
panic and misunderstanding as consumer governments, notably the USA and Japan, 
urged their companies to secure oil supplies at any price. Feeding this was the fact that 
many appeared to expect an Islamic revolutionary ‘domino effect’ to bring down 
governments on the other side of the Persian Gulf. This added to the scramble to 
secure oil supplies which fed the growing upward pressures on price. 

In October 1981, OPEC eventually regained control of the market with the 
marker cmdc priced at $34 per barrel. However, the consequences of the tw r o oil 
shocks were now beginning to appear in the martlet. On the demand side, oil began 
to be pushed out of the global primary energy mix. On the supply side, there began a 
major surge in non-OPEC supply. The combination put enormous pressure on 
OPEC’s ability to defend the unprecedented high price as it struggled with problems 
of both cheating on production quotas (introduced in 1982) and overestimating the 
call on OPEC to make the negotiations on quota division easier. Up to 1985, Saudi 
Arabia was willing to absotto both cheating and error but the result was a collapse in 
Saudi production from over 10 million barrels per day (b/d) in 1981 to some 2.5 
million b/d by the summer of 1985. At that point Saudi Arabia announced a major 
change in policy away from balancing the market and away from administered oil 
prices. The result in 1986 was a major price collapse - the third oil shock - with the 
price falling from the high twenties to the mid- teens in terms of dollars per barrel. 

The situation was rescued by a joint understanding between Saudi Arabia and Iran 
developed during 1986. However, one of the dimensions of this understanding was 
to drop administered oil prices and instead use a mixture of spot prices of a limited 
number of crudes - mainly WTI, Brent and Dubai. Since these prices were deter- 
mined in the marketplace and increasingly in forward and futures markets, they 
became increasingly volatile. Much of the subsequent history of the oil markets was 
the story of how* OPEC struggled to defend prices, sometimes successfully, some- 
times less so. However, the key was Saudi Arabia’s role as market stabilizer. This was 
achiev ed because Saudi Arabia was willing and able to carry significant levels of excess 
capacity. It could then use this to offset the sorts of market disruptions associated 
with the events of 1990-1 and the events of 2003. In effect, Saudi Arabia became the 
centra] banker to the international oil martlet. This was a unique role which no other 
producer was able to replicate. 

In addition to their impact on the oil martlet, such events also created significant 
regional tensions. In particular, the availability of* oil revenues was key to allowing 
Iraq and Iran to wage war during the decade of the 1980s. Thus others in the region 
had a strong vested interest to ensure some constraints upon those revenues. For 
example, it seems clear that Kuwait’s cheating in the late 1980s which presaged the 
Iraqi invasion, was aimed at weakening oil prices in an effort to weaken both 
protagonists. Thus OPEC deliberations w r erc very much influenced by regional 
politics. As one Latin American OPEC member once remarked to the author, ‘The 
problem of divisions within OPEC is simple. It is our butter and their guns!’ 

As the 1990s progressed, the oil producer governments of the region began to look 
again to the international oil companies for involvement in their oil sector. This was 
driven by two factors - the battle for capacity and a growing suspicion in some cases 
of the motivations of the national oil companies. Negotiations w ithin OPEC over 
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quota levels were strongly influenced by capacity. In particular, it was crucial that 
countries did not produce below' their quotas for fear of losing volume in the next 
negotiations. In a sense, much of the crude producing capacity in the region w'as a 
legacy of the work and investment by the majors. Over time, the large fields which 
dominated production in the region began to tire and require not just attention but 
attention based upon the latest and best technology. In many eases this required 
involving foreign oil companies. A second motive for opening was to provide some 
means against which to benchmark the performance of the national oil company. This 
was driven by the growing suspicion that these companies were heavily involved in 
rent seeking, i.c. diverting resources away from the coffers of state for their ow r n 
purposes. Thus countries such as Algeria, Iran, Iraq, Kuw r ait and even Saudi Arabia 
(for gas only) began programmes to secure foreign company investment in the 
upstream. The record of these attempts has been mixed as often the attempted 
opening fell foul of domestic politics. 

In the future, the central role of the region in the international oil market is 
unlikely to diminish, at least in the next thirty years or so. Indeed, some such as the 
International Energy Agency sec this role increasing in importance. The logic behind 
this view' rests on the simple fact that in 2002, according to the BP Statistical Review 
of World Energy 2003, over 47 per cent of world exports came from the region, 
which also contained over 69 per cent of prov en w orld oil reserves. It also stems from 
the unique role played by Saudi Arabia in trying to stabilize the oil marfcet. Since the 
events of 9/11 and the invasion of Iraq in 2003, there has been much talk of the oil 
importers, especially the USA, finding alternatives in places as diverse as Russia, the 
Caspian and sub-Saharan Africa. However, the reality is that this is a virtually irrele- 
vant quest. The oil market is truly international. What matters is not being able to get 
access to oil but the price of that access, If there are problems in the region and the oil 
price there spikes, it spikes everywhere irrespective of source. 

However, at some point in the not too distant future the world will begin to want 
less oil as changes in technology' forced by policy* drivers such as the environment and 
supply security* move the world to other fuel sources. When that process begins, the 
impact of oil on the region will be a function of what is left. As the next section 
argues, the generally negative impact of oil does not generate optimism. 


The Impact on Development 

How economists define ‘development’ has long been a source of debate and discus- 
sion. For the oil producers of the region, the traditional definition of growth in per 
capita gross national income has always been of limited value. First, because as a mean 
average it takes no account of income distribution which is particularly relevant where 
large oil revenues accrue to the state. Second, because as an exhaustible resource, the 
oil element of ‘income’ can be viewed as a liquidation of assets. In such a context, 
wider development definitions to do with standard and quality’ of life take on even 
greater significance. 

At the risk of pre-empting the discussion in this section, the record of development 
in the Arab world has been poor. The recent joint report by the UNDP and the Arab 
Fund for Economic and Social Development - the Arab Human Development 
Report 2002, presents a damning condemnation of development progress in the 
Arab world. The headings of the overview tell it all. Thus the central section is on 
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‘Aspirations for freedom and democracy remain unfulfilled' and contains four sec- 
tions - ‘Development not engendered is endangered’; ‘bridled minds, shackled 
potential’; ‘as development management stumbles, economics falter’; and finally 
‘the curse of poverty: denying choices and opportunities, degrading lives’. 

The relevance of the Last two paragraphs can be seen in figure 21.3. Thus the 
relatively higher per capita income in the Arab worid has not translated into a 
creditable performance as measured by the UNDP’s Human Development Index. 
The comparison is particularly noticeable in relation to the cast Asia and Pacific 
region. To some degree this failure in the region can be attributed to the impact of 
the oil sector but the nature of the transmission mechanism from oil to development 
failure can be difficult to disentangle. Furthermore, it is dangerous to assert that the 
poor development record is entirely the result of oil revenues. As the introduction 
suggested, other complex political and economic factors have been at work. For 
example, a major source of economic failure in the region has been the weakness of 
the private sector. To some extent this was the legacy of revolutionary change in 
governments whereby the new ruling elites, generally from a military background, 
had to destroy the political power of the old elites. The most obvious method was to 
destroy their economic power. Thereafter, in the best traditions of predatory states, 
economic power was vested exclusively in the state via its ruling elite, to the exclusion 
of others. Thus what follows is only part of a very complex story*. 

An aspect which must be emphasized is the crucial importance of oil and gas 
exports throughout the region. There is a tendency to focus attention only on the 
regional OPEC members but the majority of other Arab countries arc also highly 
dependent upon oil export revenues. Such countries include Egypt, Syria, Oman, 
Yemen and Bahrain. The picture is graphically illustrated in figure 21.4. Iraq is 
excluded for lack of data but effectively the majority of Iraqi merchandise exports 
since the 1980s have consisted of oil and oil products adding it to the list of oil 
dependent countries of the region. This section attempts to consider the impact of oil 
on development in the region in terms of three factors - oil revenue impacts, the 
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forward linkages from the oil sector to the rest of the economy and the backward 
linkages from the sector. 



The impact of oil revenues 

The oil revenue impact needs to be considered in terms of its economic impact and its 
socio-political impact since both arc keys to development. The patterns of revenue 
flow for the region’s OPEC members arc shown in figure 21.5. Without doubt, some 
benefits have accrued to the Arab oil exporters from the inflow of revenue. In many 
eases, it was the revenues which built the infrastructure of the economics. To be sure, 
during the process, much was wasted and much was quite inappropriate to the needs 
of the economy but certainly in the Gulf Cooperation Council (GCC) countries, 
without oil revenues there would be very little by way of basic infrastructure. Simi- 
larly, the oil revenues in many countries helped create a welfare state which undoubt- 
edly benefited the bulk of the population with the provision of health, education and 
other basic services. 

However, there has also been a long list of negative economic impacts arising from 
the influx of large oil revenues, particularly following the oil shocks of the 1970s. 
First, there is the impact under the heading of ‘Dutch disease’. This was originally 
named after the experience of Holland in the 1970s following the discovery and 
development of the Groningen Gas field. The consequent inflation and changes to 
the nominal exchange rate led to a serious appreciation of the real exchange rate. 
Imports became cheaper and non-gas exports became dearer. The result was a major 
contraction in the Dutch manufacturing sector. The term then became used more 
widely for other negative macro-economic effects arising from large-scale oil and gas 
export projects. This included the so-calkd ‘crowding out effect’ whereby the suc- 
cessful hydrocarbon sector manages to get first call on other scarce resources in the 
economy thereby limiting their contribution to other sectors. For much of the 
region, the sector which suffered the greatest damage from these effects was agricul- 
ture, although as suggested earlier often the failure of this sector was also associated 
with earlier land reforms aimed at undermining the economic power of the ruling 
elites displaced by the new rulers. Since the majority of the population tended to live 
and work in rural areas, this clearly had negative effects for the bulk of the population. 
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Second, the revenues tended to lead to too much state intervention in the econ- 
omy. In part this was simply because, as the owner of the oil and gas, die revenues in 
the first instance accrued to the state and dicy were responsible for dissemination. In 
many eases, it was also driven by an ideological belief in the role of the state in an 
economy. However, the presence of large oil revenues made the dream of state 
intervention a more realistic possibility. 

Two particular areas of such intervention were damaging. First, were attempts by 
governments to pick ‘economic winners’, usually in the form of large-scale heavy 
industry. In order to protect them from their own inefficiencies, often under the 
guise of the 'infant industry’ argument, this required trade barriers and other forms 
of protection which insulated much of the economy from the necessary pressures of 
competition. Thus these 'winners’ in most eases turned out to be inefficient, uncom- 
petitive losers. They absorbed ever greater resources generating litde by way of real 
wealth. Furthermore they never seemed to grow' out of their ‘infant’ status, thereby 
reducing the need for protection. Indeed, to the contrary’, they tended to create 
powerful political lobby support which allowed them to maintain and often 
strengthen the extent of their protection. The second area of intervention was a 
tendency to introduce subsidies on a variety of basic goods and services. To be fair 
this was seen as a way of dispersing some benefits from oil to the mass of the 
population where there W'ere many barriers to alternative, more efficient means to 
disperse the wealth. However, such subsidies encouraged rapid and wasteful con- 
sumption of the services and embodied gross inefficiencies in the recipients and 
suppliers of subsidized inputs. 

The final negative economic impact arose from the fact that large oil revenues 
enabled government to cmbaik on very misguided spending programmes. Pan of this 
misguided spending was to do with expenditure and investment in the economy 
referred to in the previous paragraphs. Another obvious area w r as in spending on the 
military although to be fair, faced with the threat posed by Israel, it can be argued 
there w r as little choice for the frontline states other than to diven resources into 
military preparedness. Also, the presence of so much money tended to feed conflict as 
differing parties used the oil revenues to fund their ideology at the expense of the 
ideology of others. Thus many civil w r ars and disorders in the region had ‘foreign’ 
paymasters to thank for the funds which fed the conflicts and kept them going. 
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In addition to the economic impacts from oil revenues, there were also serious 
socio-political effects, all of which, without exception, were negative. 

The first most obvious point is that large-scale oil revenues entrenched regimes in 
the region. The revenues represented resources which could be used cither to buy off 
opposition or to secure the means to suppress it. Thus incompetent and corrupt 
government was able to survive for much longer than would otherwise have been the 
case. Related to this was the fact that easy access to oil and gas revenues meant that 
governments did not need to try and raise revenue by other means. This lack of a 
fiscal link earned with it several implications. It meant there was little or no need for 
the governments to consult those they ruled. Imposing taxation forces people into 
demanding a greater say on who rules them and in demanding greater transparency* 
and greater accountability in that rule. While it is true that many of the most 
successful economics since the 1970s have not been democracies, nonetheless, if* 
economic progress is not the only criterion, then democracy in whatever form it 
may take does matter. The lack of a fiscal link also tends to weaken the requirement of 
due diligence in decision making. It also means the state has little or no interest in 
promoting taxpayers, which would form the backbone of any private sector activity in 
the economy. 

Second, the presence of oil revenues tended to lead to the creation of rentier 
societies. Put simply*, these arc societies where there is a serious disconnect between 
effort and reward. As a result, productivity by nationals tends to be low. One 
consequence is a much greater reliance upon expatriate workers which characterizes 
the GCC countries. In turn, for a number of countries, most notably Saudi Arabia, 
this greatly aggravates unemployment among nationals simply because they* arc 
regarded by their own private sectors as expensive, unproductive, and difficult to 
get rid of, and their educational background is often unsuited to modern employ- 
ment. Thus for example in Saudi Arabia, only around 5 per cent of the private sector 
workforce consists of Saudi nationals in a situation where the demographic pressures 
are adding large numbers to the job market. 

Third, the oil revenues have speeded up the process of mass access to various forms 
of communications and mass media. One result has been a strong demonstration 
effect as people have seen what happens elsewhere. This raised expectations which in 
turn encouraged ill -thought-out spending plans often based upon competition with 
immediate neighbours rather than what was appropriate. This compounded the 
problems arising from the misguided spending programmes discussed earlier. Also, 
when these expectations w'crc dashed, as they frequently were, this fed growing 
discontent into the domestic political context. In turn this contributed to the per- 
ception of the region as being politically unstable, which inhibited inw*ard investment 
as can be seen from figure 21.6. This further isolated the economies of the region 
from the global economy. Also, since many of the countries of the region were basing 
their development strategy* on inward investment, this further undermined their 
economic progress. 

Fourth, the influx of revenues encouraged rent seeking and corruption. Roth rent 
seeking and corruption arc prevalent in all countries and both absorb resources which 
should be used to improve the well-being of society. The only dif ference is that the 
former is regarded as normal behaviour and the latter is regarded as illegal although 
the distinction is often blurred. It is important however to keep a perspective on the 
impact of such behaviour on development. Absolving resources in these ways may or 
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Figure 21.6 Foreign direct investment: a regional comparison 
Source: MEES y 46 (23), 2003, paper by Sami Haddad 


may not promote development. For example, arguably one of the most successful 
economics in history* - the USA between 1865 and 1928 - was extremely corrupt 
both in politics and in business, courtesy of the ‘robber barons’. Similarly, in more 
modern times both Italy and Japan arc generally viewed as political systems imbued 
with high levels of corruption and yet these too have been successful economics. The 
key is what happens to the captured resources. If they arc invested domestically this 
promotes economic growth, although there may be undesirable effects on income 
distribution. If* they arc lost in conspicuous consumption or foreign bank accounts, 
the economy loses. It is more likely that resources captured by politicians and 
bureaucrats wx>uld be used in such a way than re-invested domestically. 

Working on the assumption that such behaviour is undesirable, large-scale oil 
revenues seriously aggravate the problem. Most obviously they make the target pot 
larger, thus increasing the rewards for rent seeking and corruption. An infamous New 
York gangster once asked ‘why did he rob so many banks?’ replied ‘because that is 
where the money is!’ Large oil revenues also tend to weaken the requirement and 
urges for due diligence. Put simply, if there seems to be plenty, diverting resources 
seems to matter less. Furthermore, since corruption occurs at the interface between 
the government and the private sector, the greater the role of government in an 
economy as a result of oil revenues, the greater the scope for corruption. Finally it 
becomes a self-feeding process. The larger the rent captured, the more resources 
available for the creation of rent-seeking opportunities. 

Finally, and arguably most importantly in terms of the negative socio-political 
effects, the oil revenues strengthened the tendency of the region to produce ‘preda- 
tory states’ as opposed to ‘developmental states’. A ‘developmental state’ has two 
elements - an ideological component and a structural component. The ideological 
component is when the ruling elite adopt ‘dcvclopmcntalism’ as their prime object- 
ive. Thus their legitimacy is derived from the ability to deliver economic develop- 
ment, implying both growth and poverty reduction. These elites then establish a form 
of ideological hegemony - via the ballot box or less desirable means - over the rest of 
the society. The structural component involves the capacity to implement policies 
‘sagaciously and effectively’ which will deliver development. Apart from the obvious 
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technical capabilities this also requires a strong state which can resist pressure from 
strong, short-sighted private interests and/or some form of Social anchor’ which 
restrains any temptation to use its autonomy in a predatory manner. The difference 
between a ‘developmental’ and a ‘predatory’ state is often very thin. 

A ‘predatory* state’ by contrast is simply where the ruling elite arc ‘takers’ rather 
than ‘makers’. Thus their only interest is to plunder the society and they arc suffi- 
ciently powerful or there arc insufficient constraints to prevent them from doing so. 
A key part of the analysis must be the realization that a ‘developmental state’ can still 
fail. While the ‘right’ ideology might be there, and the limits of predation in place, the 
capacity of the state to implement effective policies might not be enough to manage 
certain problems. Such problems may be driven by exogenous shocks, mistakes or just 
good old-fashioned bad luck. 

Luge- scale oil revenues encourage ‘predatory states’ by a number of mechanisms. 
First, as with rent seeking and corruption, they make the pot larger and therefore 
more attractive to ‘take’. The more there is to steal the greater the temptation to do 
so. Second, the oil revenues generate resources to suppress opposition to the preda- 
tion either by the use of force or by simply buying off potential problems. Finally, 
often the major powers, dependent upon oil, will provide support and legitimacy for 
predatory regimes in an effort to ensure the continued flow of oil, thereby' protecting 
them both from internal problems and threats from neighbours. Saddam’s Iraq 
provided a classic example. 

Thus for all these reasons, the impact of large windfall oil revenues on the region has 
not been helpful in terms of development. Rather, the experience provides a salutary 
lesson of the dangers of what has been termed in the literature ‘resource curse’. 

T>c impact of forward linkages 

For oil and gas projects, the forward linkages relate to the provision of energy and 
chemical feedstock inputs into the rest of the economy. For the region this linkage has 
been central to the story of oil and development. For good or ill, successive govern- 
ments have seen the oil sector as the engine for progress through industrialization. 

The real trigger to these developments came in the early 1970s and arose from 
several factors. During the 1960s, the concept of ‘unbalanced growth’ became 
popular among many development economists. This emerged as a reaction to con- 
cepts of ‘balanced growth’ which had been much discussed in the 1950s. The 
‘balanced growth’ school argued a poor economy should develop with all sectors 
grow ing in line to avoid wasteful under or over capacity*. To achieve this of course 
required gov ernment to coordinate growth through a series of plans. However, many 
viewed this as unrealistic. If an economy had the resources for all sectors to grow* 
smoothly and the managerial competence to do so, it would hardly be a poor 
developing economy in the first place. Rather, the idea was to have a ‘leading 
development sector’. This would actually unbalance the other sectors of the economy 
leading in many eases to shortage which in turn would provide unmistakable price 
signals to the decision makers who were seen to be the real scarce resource. This idea, 
similar to the ‘big push’ school of development w hich had been popular immediately 
post -Second World War, began to catch the attention of policy planners in the 
developing world including that region. In such a context the oil sector w*as seen as 
the obvious candidate to lift the rest of the economy ‘up by its bootstraps’. 
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As explained, during 1972-6, in most of the region, the governments had taken over 
control of oil production from the majors. This carried two implications. First, it meant 
that the producer governments had the option to determine where refineries were to be 
located. Previously, the major oil companies as disposers of the crude had that choice and 
they had built the majority of the refinery capacity in the 1950s and 1960s in the 
marketplace - namely western Europe and Japan. Now that location choice fell to the 
regions’ oil exporters as disposers of the crude. Second, for a number of years there had 
been a growing dispute between the majors and the governments over associated gas. 
This gas, produced as a by-product of crude oil, had previously been ilared on the 
grounds that for the companies there was no viable alternative economic use. Govern- 
ments, however, had strongly objected to what they saw as a waste of their natural 
resources. Once they took over control of operations they could decide what to do with 
the associated gas. They all began investing in infrastructure to collect the gas which 
meant they then had to find a use for it. This process of gaining access to gas was 
reinforced as many of the newer companies exploring, in many cases, began to find gas 
rather than oil. Egypt provides a classic example of this. It seemed patently obvious that a 
major use for the gas w r as as a feedstock for petrochemical plants. 

Finally, the first oil shock meant that oil exporting governments suddenly had what 
seemed like unlimited resources with which to lund the building of the necessary 
infrastructure and plant to develop major refining and petrochemical capabilities. The 
result of these factors was many plans to build large-scale export refineries and 
petrochemical complexes. The refinery plans were the first to run into trouble. 
Prior to the first oil shock, the international oil industry had taken the view that 
the strong growih in oil demand during the *OECD economic miracle’ of the 1960s 
would continue forever. During the 1960s this had led to global oil demand growing 
around 8-10 per cent per annum. As a result they had been building large amounts of 
new refinery capacity. Much of this was planned and initiated in the early 1970s. 
However, the quadrupling of the oil price in 1973 coupled with the consequent 
global recession meant that oil demand actually fell just as much of this new capacity 
emerged onstream. The resultant refinery over-capacity effectively wiped out any 
profitability in refining. The prospect of adding gready to this over-capacity forced 
most governments in the region to reconsider their plans and in the event, only Saudi 
Arabia went ahead with new export refinery capacity. 

However, this was far from the end of the story. The national oil companies, 
especially Kuw'ait, longed for downstream involvement. As a result, in the 1980s 
when the international oil companies began to sell off refineries and marketing 
networks, many were bought by the Arab oil producers following the lead of the 
Venezuelans. However, the motives for these investments were debatable. The official 
explanation w*as that securing dow'nstream outlets for crude oil - implicit in such 
investments - was a means of locking in volume at a time when OPEC members were 
facing increasing competition from non- OPEC. However, an alternative explanation 
was that the national oil companies saw* investments abroad as a way of deepening the 
information asymmetries which already existed between themselves and their con- 
trolling principals. The principal was normally the finance ministry since in most cases 
the oil ministry had effectively been captured by the national company. It was the 
information asymmetries which enabled the companies to capture rent for their own 
use. The result was a growing unease over the behaviour of the national oil com- 
panies. As explained, it was this which contributed to the growing pressure in many 
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countries to re-open the upstream oil sector to the international oil companies. 
Allowing in these companies would provide a form of benchmarking by which the 
performance of the national oil company could be assessed. 

Unlike the majority of the plans for refinery capacity, the petrochemical plans 
remained and were implemented. Many countries spent much to develop new petro- 
chemical complexes in order to use the associated gas as feedstock. As with the 
downstream investment the wisdom of such moves has been widely debated. For 
many in the region, the development of the petrochemical sector is seen as a source of 
achievement. Certainly the figures of expanded capacity* for basic petrochemicals arc 
impressive. By 2001 according to the Oil and Gas Journal (23 April 2001) the 
Middle East had 7 per cent of the world’s capacity to produce ethylene, one of the 
key petrochemical building-blocks, representing an increase of 30.5 per cent over 
2000. However, a more hard headed approach docs raise questions. Huge amounts 
of money were invested in both the infrastructure and the plant. On a purely 
accounting basis it is doubtlul if these were justified. For example, the development 
of the petrochemical complex at Jubail in Saudi Arabia cost some S21 billion for the 
infrastructure, and many regard this official figure as a considerable understatement. 
In addition, the actual plant cost a further SI 7 billion. In terms of broader develop- 
ment targets, the argument about the benefits of the sector is less dear. In terms of 
generating employment the impact has been minimal simply because petrochemicals 
arc not at all labour intensive. However, in terms of broadening the productive base 
there has been an impact and several countries have moved in to the secondary and 
tertiary phases of petrochemical production based upon the earlier investments. This 
is when the basic petrochemical products arc converted into manufactured plastic 
items. How'ever, these cases arc usually associated with large-scale subsidies. 

Tw'o competing explanations arc generally offered to explain why these invest- 
ments generally have proved less effective in the development process than hoped for 
by their supporters. The first is that they faced serious discrimination from the 
importing countries of the OECD, especially the European Union. Thus various 
trade barriers were erected against petrochemical imports from the region. In part, 
this w*as justified by the importers on the grounds that the gas feedstock price was too 
low. In fact this was a debatable argument given the low* opportunity cost of the gas, 
i.c. there was virtually no viable alternative use. A stronger argument was the subsidies 
offered to the capital and the utility, 7 supplies. 

The second argument why the experience w*as of limited help in promoting 
development is that the investments were made by governments trying to pick 
‘winners’ and, as explained earlier, this has not been successful in the region. The 
reality is almost certainly a combination of both explanations. However, the fact 
remains that the viability of the petrochemical sector without subsidy, originally on 
capita] and now* on utilities, must be seriously in doubt. To the extent that the gas is 
now finding alternative export uses, this argument becomes stronger since these 
alternatives significantly increase the opportunity* cost of the gas which should be 
reflected in the basic feedstock price. 

The impact of backward linkages 

The backward linkages from the oil sector refer to those inputs into the sector from 
the local economy. The greater these linkages, then the more successful oil has been 
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as a ‘leading development sector’. Such linkages range from employment opportun- 
ities to the input of equipment. Arguably, for many of the GCC countries it is these 
backward linkages which led to the present economic basis of the countries. This is 
simply because before oil, there was very little alternative economic activity* apart from 
some re-exports and pearling. A classic example of developing such linkages (and a 
model for other countries about to become major oil exporters) was Operation 
Bultiste in Saudi Arabia. In the early 1950s, when Aramco began serious operations, 
it became apparent that for every dollar spent on producing crude oil, two dollars had 
to be spent on flying in the most basic of supplies and equipment. To try* to develop a 
local capability, Aramco identified some of the brightest of its Saudi employees. It 
then provided capital and training for them to leave Aramco and set up their own 
businesses to service Aramco ’s needs. The result was effectively the economic devel- 
opment of the kingdom’s eastern province. 

In terms of employment, the quantitative effect has been limited simply because oil 
is a capital rather than labour intensive activity. However, in many countries of the 
region the oil industry has been instrumental in developing a highly skilled cadre of 
workers in terms of both technical and commercial competencies. Peihaps the best 
example was in Iraq until the excesses of Saddam’s regime led to a large-scale 
diaspora. 


Conclusions 

Without doubt, the Middle East has played a crucial role in the development of the 
international oil industry in the twentieth century. Indeed, the region was instru- 
mental in making it the ‘century of oil’. However, this failed to translate into real 
sustainable development in the region. Indeed, sadly, the region confirms some of the 
worst experiences of* ‘resource curse’. Furthermore it is difficult to see how this 
dilemma can be resolved in the region. Before the necessary* reforms to the economic 
system can take place to create a more liberal economic environment with a vibrant 
private sector to promote development, there must be serious and fundamental 
political reform. To use the language of Gorbachev’s Russia, there can be no pere- 
stroika (economic liberalization) without ttlasnosx (political liberalization). The prob- 
lem has been and remains that large-scale oil revenues provide support to existing 
regimes. This support has been reinforced by external powers because of their key 
status as oil suppliers to the world’s markets. This entrenches the regimes and nukes 
changing them far more difficult without a nujor upheaval of the sort seen in Eastern 
Europe w hich led to the collapse of communism. Thus ‘glasnost’ seems further away 
than ever and with it any real prospect of economic development to improve the lot of 
ordinary* citizens in the region. 
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Chapter Twenty-two 


Modernizing Women in die 
Middle East 

Valentine M. Moghadam 


In many ways, the period since the 1980s has not been kind to the women of the 
Middle East. Economic stagnation in a post -oil boom era, the spread of patriarchal 
Islamist movements, the persistence of the authoritarian state, the non- resolution of 
the Palestinian-Israeli conflict, and the US invasion and occupation of Iraq have all 
left their mark on the legal status, economic well-being, and security of Middle 
Eastern women. And yet, despite these travails, and to a certain extent because of 
them, women in the Middle East and North Africa have developed strategics for 
survival and empowerment and have evolved in ways that shatter every stereotype that 
has represented them as victimized, passive, and traditional. They are building strong 
women’s organizations, conducting research, demanding equal citizenship, and net- 
working internationally. In the process, they arc changing the nature of the public 
sphere and helping to build civil society in their countries. 

This chapter examines some of the main developments that have affected Middle 
Eastern women in recent decades and in which they have been involved. It begins 
with an overview' of the characteristics of the population of Middle Eastern women 
and proceeds to discuss those economic and political processes that have had the 
greatest impact on them. It ends with an elaboration of the growing women’s 
movement and its principal demands. 


Characteristics, Defining Features, and Variations 

Since the 1980s, the subject of women in the Middle East has been tied to the larger 
issue of Islamic revival, also known as fundamentalism or political Islam or Islamism. 
The rise of Islamist movements in the Middle East has reinforced stereotypes 
about the region, in particular the idea that Islam is ubiquitous in the culture and 
politics of the region, that tradition is tenacious, that the clergy have the highest 
authority, and that women’s status is everywhere low. How do w r c begin to assess the 
status of women in the Middle East? For some, one must begin with Islam - and 
Islam is either deemed to be responsible for women’s second-class citizenship and 
male domination or is regarded as the source of w'omcn’s rights and empowerment. 
In either ease, it is the status of women in Islam that is being scrutinized, rather than 
the social status of groups of women in actually existing Middle Eastern societies. 

The focus on the status of women in Liam may be important to theologians and to 
believing women, but it does little to satisfy' historical, social science, or feminist 
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inquiry. For one thing, Islam is experienced, practiced, and interpreted quite differ- 
ently over time and space. The Tunisian sociologist Abdelwahab Bouhdiba (1985) 
convincingly showed that although the Islamic community may consider itself uni- 
fied, Islam is fundamentally “plastic,” inasmuch as there arc various Islams - Tunis- 
ian, Iranian, Malay, Afghan, Saudi Arabian, Senegalese, and so on. In order to 
understand the social implications of Islam, therefore, it is necessary to look at the 
broader sociopolitical and economic order within which it is exercised. Similarly, in 
order to understand the social positions of Middle Eastern women, one needs to 
examine the sociopolitical and economic environment within which they arc situated. 
Whether the Qur’an’s message regarding women is inherently conservative and 
hostile or egalitarian and emancipatory is not irrelevant to social scientific, historical, 
or feminist inquiry, but it Is less central or problematical than it is often made out to 
be. Certainly Islam as a religion is not the defining factor in shaping women’s lives in 
Middle Eastern societies. Instead, we need to examine economic and political factors, 
including social-structural characteristics. 

Women in the Middle East constitute a diverse and heterogeneous population, and 
their social positions within and across countries vary by social class, ethnicity, age, 
education, and urban/rural location. Other important factors that shape women’s 
legal status and social positions are the country’s social structure and stage of 
development, as well as the nature of the state and its economic, social, and cultural 
policies. There is no archetypal Middle Eastern woman, but rather women inserted in 
quite diverse socioeconomic and cultural arrangements. The fertility behavior and 
needs of a poor peasant woman arc quite different from those of a professional 
woman or a wealthy urbanite. The educated Saudi woman who has no need for 
employment and Is chauffcurcd by a Sri Lankan migrant worker has little in common 
with the educated Moroccan woman who needs to work to augment the family 
income and also acquires status with a professional position. There is some overlap 
in cultural conceptions of gender in Morocco and Saudi Arabia, but there arc also 
profound dissimilarities (and driving is only one of the more trivial ones). Saudi 
Arabia is far more conservative than Morocco in terms of what is considered appro- 
priate for women. Women are likewise divided ideologically and politically. Some 
women activists have aligned themselves with liberal, social democratic, or commun- 
ist organizations; others have lent their support to Islamist/fundamentalist groups. 
Some women reject religion as patriarchal; others wish to reclaim religion for them- 
selves or to identily feminine aspects of it. Some women reject traditions and time- 
honored customs; others find identity', solace, and strength in them. More research is 
needed to determine whether social background shapes and can predict political and 
ideological affiliation, but in general women’s social positions have implications for 
their consciousness and activism. 

Economically, the countries of the region comprise oil economics poor in other 
resources, including population (Kuwait, Libya, Oman, Qatar, Saudi Arabia, United 
Arab Emirates (LTAEJ); mixed oil economies (Algeria, Iraq, Iran, Egypt, Tunisia, 
Syria); and non-oil economies (Israel, Iordan, Morocco, Sudan, Turkey, Yemen). The 
countries are further divided into the city-states (such as Qatar and the LTAE); the 
“desert states” (for example, Libya and Saudi Arabia); and the “normal states” (Iran, 
Egypt, Syria, Turkey). The latter have a more diversified structure, and their resources 
include oil, agricultural land, and large populations. Some of the countries arc rich in 
capital and import labor (Kuwait, Libya, Saudi Arabia), while others arc poor in 
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capital or arc middle-income countries that export labor (Algeria, Egypt, Morocco, 
Tunisia, Turkey, Yemen). Some countries have more-developed class structures than 
others; the size and significance of the industrial working dass and of the modern 
middle dass, for example, vary across the region. There arc differences in the devel- 
opment of skills (“human capital formation”), in the depth and scope of industrial- 
ization, in the development of infrastructure, in standards of living and welf are, and in 
the size of the female labor force. 

Politically, the state types range from theocratic monarchy (Saudi Arabia) to secular 
republican (Turkey). Several Gulf states have no constitutions, until 1992, the King- 
dom of Saudi Arabia had no formal constitution apart from the Qur’an and the 
Sharia, the Islamic legal code. Many states in the Middle East have experienced 
legitimacy problems, which became acute in the 1980s. Political scientists have 
used various terms to describe the states in the Middle East; “authoritarian-socialist” 
(for Algeria, Iraq, Syria), “radical Islamist” (for Iran and Libya), “patriarchal-con- 
servative” (for Jordan, Morocco, Saudi Arabia), and “authoritarian-privatizing” (for 
Egypt, Tunisia, Turkey). Most of these states have strong capitalistic features while 
some retain feudalistic features. The term “ncopatriarchal state,” adopted from 
Hisham Sharabi (1988), is a useful umbrella label for the various state types in the 
Middle East, especially in terms of its implications for w omen. In the neopatriarchal 
state, unlike liberal or social democratic societies, religion is bound to power and state 
authority; moreover, the family, rather than the individual, constitutes the universal 
building block of the community. The neopatriarchal state and the patriarchal family 
reflect and reinforce each other. Of course, in some cases, modernizing or revolu- 
tionary states have undermined patriarchal structures, or attempted to do so, through 
legislation aimed at weakening traditional rural landlord structures or the pow'er of 
tribes. But most states have been ambivalent about transforming women and the 
family. They have sought the apparently contradictory goals of economic develop- 
ment and strengthening of the family. The latter objective is often a bargain struck 
with more conservative social elements, such as religious leaders or traditional local 
communities. For Sharabi, “the most advanced and functional aspect of the nco- 
patriarchal state ... is its internal security apparatus, the mukhabarat ... In social 
practice ordinary citizens not only arc arbitrarily deprived of some of their basic rights 
but arc the virtual prisoners of the state, the objects of its capricious and ever-present 
violence ... It is in many ways no more than a modernized version of the traditional 
patriarchal sultanate” (Sharabi, 1988: 145). The 1990s saw' the beginnings of polit- 
ical liberalization or quasi-democratization in a number of countries (notably Turkey) 
and the emergence of vibrant democracy' movements in others (notably Iran). But 
Middle Eastern states remain authoritarian and citizen participation limited (Richards 
and Waterbury, 1996; Henry and Springborg, 2001). This sometimes adversely 
affects the operations of women’s organizations. 

Across the countries one observes a variable mix of religion and politics. Although 
Turkey is the only country' in the region with a constitutional separation of religion 
and the state, Islam is not a state religion in Syria, whose constitution provides that 
“freedom of religion shall be preserved, and the state shall respect all religions and 
guarantee freedom of worship to all, provided that public order is not endangered.” 
The constitution also guarantees women “every opportunity' to participate effectively 
and completely in political, social, economic, and cultural life.” In Syria, as in many 
countries in the region, urban women, especially those who arc educated and 
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professional, enjoy a degree of freedom comparable to their counterparts in, for 
example, Latin American countries. But it is difficult to reconcile women’s rights 
with Islamic law (Sharia), which remains unfavorable to women with regard to 
marriage, divorce, and inheritance. Most of the countries in the region arc governed 
to some degree by the Sharia. This is especially the ease in the area of family law, 
although in some countries (c.g., Saudi Arabia, the Islamic Republic of Iran) the 
penal code is also based on Islamic law. (In the Jewish state of Israel, family law is 
based on the Halacha and supervised by the rabbinate.) Tunisia modernized its family 
law immediately alter independence, and further reforms were adopted in 1993. 
Turkey’s family law was not based on Islam but was quite conservative nonetheless, 
until the women’s movement forced changes in 2001. Elsewhere, family law's based 
on Islamic texts continue to govern the personal and family status of women, and 
hence confer on them second-class citizenship. 

The economic and political diversity in the region results in intra- regional differ- 
entiation in gender norms, as measured by differences in women’s legal status, 
education levels, fertility trends, employment patterns, and political participation. 
For example, gender segregation in public is the norm and the law in Saudi Arabia but 
not in Lebanon, Jordan, Morocco, Tunisia, or Syria. Following the Iranian Revolu- 
tion, the new' authorities prohibited abortion, discouraged contraception, and low r - 
ered the age of marriage for girts to puberty. Not surprisingly, fertility rates soared in 
the 1980s (though they dropped in the late 1990s alter a polity change). But in 
Tunisia contraceptive use was widespread in the 1980s and the average age of 
marriage for women was 25 and today is 27. Turkish w r omen w r erc given the right 
to vote in 1934, and in the 1950s and 1960s women began to occupy a large share of 
high-status occupations such as law, medicine, and university appointments. 
Women’s participation in government as key decision-makers and as members of 
parliament varies across the region. In almost all the countries, women vote, run for 
parliament, and arc appointed to governmental positions. In 2000, about 25 percent 
of judges in Algeria and Tunisia were women, whereas some other countries still 
banned women from judicial positions. 

Despite this diversity, there arc some common characteristics that arc particularly 
noticeable when comparisons arc made with women in some other regions. These 
common features are relatively high (though declining) fertility rates, gender gaps in 
literacy, relatively limited access to paid employment, and under- representation in the 
political system (see tables 22.1 and 22.2 ). Although a growing number of countries 
in the region are now' predominantly urbanized, there remain sizeable rural popula- 
tions in countries such as Egypt, Syria, Yemen, Turkey, and Iran. As a result of these 
large rural populations, the age at first marriage remains relatively low and the fertility 
of w'omcn in the Middle East tends to be higher on average than other countries at 
similar stages of development (UNDP, 2002; Moghadam, 2003: 133-4). Moreover, 
women in nearly all the countries of the region experience second-class citizenship 
due to certain provisions in Muslim family law' and patriarchal cultural practices 
and norms. 

The persistence of a patriarchal system that favors men is partly the result of the 
influence of Islamist movements since the early 1980s. The relatively limited access to 
paid employment is largely a function of the capital-intensive, male-intensive nature 
of the regional oil economy, as well as the existence of relatively high w»agcs for men 
during the oil boom years (from roughly 1960 to the mid-1980s). Women in the 




Tabic 22.1 Female economic activity rates, by region, 2000 

Krjrson Rate (%) Index (1990 = 100) As % ofmaU rate 


Arab states* 

32.9 

117 

41 

East Asaa and the PaOlk 

68.9 

99 

82 

Latin America and the (Caribbean 

42.0 

108 

51 

South Aua 

43.3 

106 

51 

Sub-Saharan Africa 

62.3 

99 

73 

Central and Eastern Europe and the CIS 
(former Soviet Union) 

57.8 

99 

81 


*TTk category Arab states exdudes Iran ini Tbrfcey. 

Source: UNDP, Human DeveUpmmt Repen 2002. tabic 25, p. 237 


Middle East have always been involved in political movements (c.g., independence, 
national liberation, socialist, and feminist movements) but their presence in formal 
political structures (c.g., political parties, parliaments, governments) has been more 
recent and remains limited. Except in Turkey, where women were given the right to 
vote in 1930, other countries granted women voting rights in the 1950s (Egypt, 
Lebanon, Syria, Tunisia), the 1960s (Algeria, Iran, Libya, Morocco, the former 
People’s Democratic Republic of Yemen), or even later (Iraq). Their limited political 
participation, therefore, has pardy to do with the relative novelty of elections, pardy 
to do with the experience of colonialism, and pardy to do with the patriarchal gender 
system. Although women are found in the rank-and-file and leadership of political 
parties (c.g., Algeria, Morocco, Tunisia, Turkey*), nowhere have they reached a 
“critical mass,’’ and their appointment to party or government positions has been 
largely a form of tokenism. Women arc certainly elected to pariiament, but their share 
of parliamentary seats in 1999 ranged from a mere 1 percent in Morocco to 10 
percent in Syria; Israel's proportion of women w*as 12 percent. (By contrast, Vietnam 
and Argentina had about a 27 percent female share in parliament.) 

It should be noted that in response to the rise of Islamism, and in order to address 
the problem of second-class citizenship and economic marginalization, women in the 
Middle East have formed a dynamic women’s movement that seeks to challenge 
patriarchal gender arrangements, expand women’s civil, political, and social rights, 
and empower women economically and politically. Women’s organizations arc keen 
to increase women’s political participation, encouraging women to run in national 
elections, supporting women’s involvement in local elections, and insisting that more 
women be appointed to ministerial and sub-ministerial positions. The hope is that 
women politicians would be more likely to draft or support legislation that would 
improve the status of women in family law* and labor law. Barriers to women’s 
participation in formal politics remain formidable, but at the start of the new millen- 
nium, there were some encouraging developments. For example, the establishment of 
a gender quota system in Morocco resulted in a 10.8 percent female share in the 
November 2002 parliamentary elections. And in the summer of 2002, President 
Boutefrika of Algeria appointed an unprecedented five women to cabinet posts. 

These positive developments have come about partly as a result of changes in the 
characteristics of the female population. Rising educational attainment and smaller 
family size has freed up women’s time for civic and political engagement. Fertility 
rates are high in the poorest and most conservative countries: six births per woman in 
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Table 22.2 ' 

Vomen’s political participation: MENA in comparative perspective 


Country 

MENA 

% parliamentary seats 
in single or lower level 
chamber occupied by 

women 

% Women in decision -making 
positions in government 

1987 

1995 

1999 

Ministerial level 

Sub-ministerial level 

1991 

1998 

1994 

1998 

Algeria 

2 

7 

3 

4 

0 

8 

10 

Bahrain 

— 

— 

— 

0 

0 

0 

1 

Egypt 

4 

2 

2 

4 

6 

0 

4 

Iran 

1 

3 

5 

0 

0 

1 

1 

Iraq 

13 

11 

6 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Israel 

8 

9 

12 

4 

0 

5 

9 

Jordan 

0 

1 

0 

3 

2 

0 

0 

Kuwait 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

7 

Lebanon 

— 

2 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Libya 

— 

— 

— 

0 

0 

2 

4 

Morocco 

0 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

8 

Oman 

— 

— 

— 

0 

0 

2 

4 

Qatar 

— 

— 

— 

0 

0 

3 

0 

Saudi Arabia 

— 

— 

— 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Sudan 

8 

8 

5 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Syria 

9 

10 

10 

7 

8 

0 

0 

Tuni»a 

6 

7 

7 

4 

3 

14 

10 

Turkey* 

1 

2 

4 

5 

5 

0 

17 

UAE 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Yemen 

— 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Other 








Argentina 

s 

22 

28 

0 

8 

3 

9 

Brazil 

s 

7 

6 

5 

4 

11 

13 

Chile 

— 

8 

11 

13 

13 

0 

8 

China 

21 

21 

22 

6 

— 

4 

— 

Cuba 

34 

23 

28 

0 

5 

9 

11 

Malaysia 

5 

8 

8 

7 

16 

0 

13 

Mexico 

11 

14 

17 

5 

5 

5 

7 

Philippines 

9 

9 

12 

8 

10 

11 

19 

South Africa 

2 

25 

30 

6 

— 

2 

— 

Venezuela 

4 

6 

13 

11 

3 

0 

7 

Viet Nam 

18 

18 

26 

5 

0 

0 

5 


Shore rule indicates data doc available. 
Source The World's Women 2000 y T*bk 6A 


Saudi Arabia, Yemen, and Palestine (the West Bank and Gaza) - and in the latter, 
adolescent fertility rates arc also very high. But fertility is declining dramatically 
elsewhere, it ranges from 2.2 -2.7 births per woman in Iran, Tunisia, Turkey, and 
Lebanon. Almost everywhere, women with higher education have the lowest fertility 
rates. Indeed, educational attainment is growing among women in the Middle East, 
while the gender gaps are narrowing. Although illiteracy is common among women 
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in the older age groups and universal schooling has yet to be achiev ed in some of the 
poorer countries (notably Yemen), enrollment rates for giiis at the primary and 
secondary school levels arc rising and nearly at a par with boys. Some countries 
have made tremendous progress since the early 1980s. For example, in 1980 the 
expected years of schooling for giiis in Oman and Saudi Arabia was only two and five 
years, respectively, but by 1997 it had increased to nine years, according to World 
Bank figures (Worid Bank, 2000). In Iran and the United Arab Emirates, girls can 
expect to complete at least eleven years of schooling. We know less about the quality 
of education that women receive, although some research shows that government 
cutbacks have resulted in crowded classrooms, fewer qualified teachers, and poor 
instructional matciials in the state-owned schools, at least in many of the Arab 
countries (UNDP, 2002). 

Most significandy, women in the Middle East arc more likely to enroll in univer- 
sities than they were in the past. In 2003, more than 50 percent of college students in 
Bahrain, Iran, Jordan, Kuwait, Lebanon, Qatar, and Saudi Arabia were women; in 
Libya, Morocco, Palestine, and Tunisia, more than 40 percent of college students 
were women. Young women have been entering into higher education fields of study 
such as engineering, medicine, law', commerce, and finance, and they arc increasingly 
graduating with degrees in mathematics and computer sciences. In Turkey, the 
proportion of women in universities almost doubled, from 19 to 37 percent, between 
1968 and 1990. But it increased even faster in engineering <7 to 22 percent), in 
mathematics and natural sciences <22 to 46 percent), and in agriculture and forestry 
<10 to 33 percent). In 1994-5, Turkish women were awarded 45 percent of the 
undergraduate and 33 percent of the postgraduate degrees in mathematics and 
computer science. Egypt has a high proportion (30 percent) of women engineering 
students at the university level (ILO, 1997; Moghadam, 1998, eh. 2). In the early 
1990s, the percentage of business administration students at the third level who were 
women w r as 70 percent in Bahrain, 39 percent in Jordan and Tunisia, and 35 percent 
in Turkey Countries with respectable percentages of women receiving first university 
degrees in mathematics and computer sciences in 1994-5 included Iran (33 percent), 
Jordan (45 percent), Saudi Arabia (28 percent), Tunisia (22 percent), and Turkey (45 
percent). Women are also a larger proportion of graduates in media and information 
fields. This is especially true in Algeria, Egypt, Lebanon, and Tunisia, where they arc 
the majority, and in Iran and Jordan, where w omen arc 34—40 percent of graduates in 
third-level mass communications and documentation studies (UN, 2000: chart 4.13, 
P- 97). 

Rising educational attainment as well as declining household budgets in a post -oil 
boom era has led to growing involvement of women in the formal and informal 
sectors of the economy, and their share of the labor force increased between 1980 and 
1997. This is particularly true of countries such as Jordan, Kuwait, Oman, Saudi 
Arabia, and the UAE, where women’s participation in the labor force was previously 
negligible and the economics relied almost entirely on foreign contract labor. The 
1990s saw r increases in women’s employment in Turkey, Egypt, Iran, and Algeria, 
largely in the teaching and health professions, to a lesser extent in sales and services. 
Improved enumeration techniques also yielded higher percentages of women in 
agriculture, as well as in urban informal occupations. In Egypt, Jordan, Iran, and 
Turkey, the growth of women-owned businesses and especially of non-governmental 
organizations (NGOs) has been a noticeable trend. Women’s involvement in 
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manufacturing is found in almost ail the large countries, but it is greatest in Tunisia 
and Morocco. As in other regions of the world economy, however, much of the work 
available to working-class women is irregular and ill-paid, while even middle -class 
women in the civil service have seen the real value of their salaries deteriorate 
considerably. An elite corps of professional women is found in both public and private 
sectors, but their numbers in the highest administrative and managerial categories arc 
small. In most countries of the region, unemployment rates arc high, and they arc 
disproportionately high for women (Moghadam, 2002; Moghadam, 2003, eh. 2; 
CAWTAR, 2002). 

The growing mass of educated and employed Middle Eastern women has taken 
part in national -level movements and is increasingly aware of international or global 
developments. The UN Decade for Women (1975-85), four UN world conferences 
on women, the UN’s Convention on the Elimination of All Forms of Discrimination 
Against Women, and the global women’s rights agenda all have influenced domestic 
politics and discourses in the Middle East. Women’s organizations increasingly look 
to the UN’s women’s rights agenda for legitimacy and support. We will return to the 
women’s rights movement later in the chapter, but first it may be helpful to examine 
some of the other ways that women have been involved in and affected by economic 
and political developments. In particular, we will examine forms of migration; re- 
volutions, wars, and political conflicts; and Islamist movements and the question of 
veiling. 


Social Changes and Women in the Middle East 

Women have been involved in and affected by various types of population move- 
ments, including rural-urban migration, international labor migration, and forced 
exile. Although urbanization and rural-urban migration initially result in women’s 
economic marginalization and domesticity, at later stages women’s life-options in- 
crease and they have greater access to education, employment, and social services. 
This is as true of the Middle East as it is of any other region. In almost all the large 
cities, a certain “housewife-ization” occurred in the 1950s and 1960s as rural women 
migrated to the cities and male kin obtained jobs in the growing services and 
manufacturing sectors. But as daughters attained schooling, their aspirations and 
their activities expanded. At the same time, and beginning in the 1960s, oil-fueled 
development encouraged labor migration from labor-surplus and capital-poor econ- 
omies to capital-rich and labor-deficit oil economics. There was substantial Tunisian 
migrant labor in Libya, Egyptian and Palestinian migrant labor in the Gulf emirates, 
and Yemeni labor in Saudi Arabia. This migration affected, among other things, the 
structure of populations, the composition of the households, and the economics of 
both sending and receiving countries. Many of the oil-rich Gulf* states came to have 
large populations of non-citizens, and female-headed households proliferated in the 
labor-sending countries. During the years of the oil boom, roughly until the mid- 
1980s, workers’ remittances were an important factor in not only the welfare of 
families and households but also in the fortunes of economics such as those of Jordan 
and Egypt. Other forms of labor migration that were not tied to oil involved 
population movements to Europe, principally by North Africans and Turks. Histor- 
ically, North Africans have migrated to the cities of France, although large popula- 
tions of Moroccans have settled in Belgium, the Netherlands, and Spain as well. And 
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in the late 1980s Italy became another destination for North African migrant work- 
ers. Turkish “guest workers” became an important source of labor to (West) German 
capital as eariy as the 1950s. 

In a third form of population movement with gender implications, political conflict 
creates streams of refugees, exiles, asylum- seekers, and emigrants. The creation of the 
state of Israel and subsequent conflicts with Arabs and Palestinians produced count- 
ies s Palestinian refugees and emigrants, while the 1953 Shah-CIAcoup d’etat in Iran, 
the aftermath of the 1979 Islamic Revolution, and the Iran-Iraq War resulted in 
several waves of Iranian exiles, emigrants, and asylum-seekers, most of whom have 
been residing in Europe and North America. Emigration and the diasporic condition 
almost always result in changes in attitudes and behavior, but whether these changes 
improve or worsen women’s lot depends on many intervening factors. In the refugee 
camps on the Algeria-Morocco border, where 160,000 Sahrawis have lived since the 
1980s, the women who make up three-quarters of the adult population have played a 
central role in running the camps from the time of their arrival. They set up commit- 
tees for health, education, local production, social affairs, and provisions distribution 
(O’Connell, 1993). Janet Bauer (1991) informed us that among Algerian Muslim 
immigrants in France, women have a strong role in maintaining religious rituals and 
symbolic meanings that arc important in preserving cultural identity and adaptation. 
The same is true for many Turkish residents in Germany. 

The situation for Iranian refugees, exiles, and immigrants seems to differ, however, 
as they may be ambivalent about the very traditions and religious rituals from which 
individuals arc said to seek comfort in times of crisis or change. Socioeconomic status 
and political ideology may also explain differences between Algerian, Turkish, and 
Iranian immigrants. In her study of Iranian immigrants in France, Vida Nassehy- 
Bchnam (1991) stated: “Since the initiation of ‘theocracy,’ Iranian emigration in 
general has been partly motivated by the pervasiveness of a religious ideology which 
impinges so dramatically upon individual lifestyles.’’ She then offers two categories of 
Iranian emigrants: (1) political emigrants, that is, those whose exodus began in 
February 1979, including monarchists, nationalists, communists, and the Iranian 
Mojahcdin; and (2) sociocultural emigrants, defined as those Iranians who were not 
politically active but left the country out of fear over an uncertain future for their 
children and/or because of the morose atmosphere that prevailed in Iran, especially 
for women and youth. In their study of Iranian exiles and immigrants in Los Angeles, 
Bozorgmehr and Sabagh (1991 ) showed that some 65 percent of immigrants and 49 
percent of exiles had four or more years of college. These findings for Iranians stand in 
contrast to the figures for many other migration streams in the LTnitcd States. Another 
difference between Iranian exiles, refugees, and immigrants and those of North Africa 
and Turkey is the greater preponderance of religious minorities - Christians, Jews and 
Baha’is - among Iranians. Such minorities arc especially prevalent within the Iranian 
exile group in Los Angeles. Bozorgmehr and Sabagh offered these religious patterns as 
an explanation for why the Iranian exiles they surveyed perceived less prejudice than 
other immigrant groups, which may contain a larger share of Muslims. 

These factors - socioeconomic status, education, and political ideology - shape the 
experience of women exiles, immigrants, and refugees. Bauer noted that although 
women in Middle Eastern societies are rarely described as migrating alone, many 
Iranian women do go into exile alone. The women she interviewed in Germany 
typically had been involved in secular left-wing political and feminist activities in 
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Inn; many had high school or college educations. She explained: “Some married 
young in traditional marriages, others were single or divorced. Some were working 
class; others middle or upper middle class . . . but most of those I interviewed did 
come into exile with some ideas about increasing personal autonomy and choice” 
(Bauer, 1991:93). 

Can there be emancipation through emigration? Bauer noted the growing feminist 
consciousness of Iranian exiles and wore that among those she interviewed, there was 
a general feeling that the traumatic events of 1979-82 had initiated cross-class 
feminist cooperation among women and rising consciousness among all Iranians on 
the issue of gender relations. She added that larger political goals may be lost, 
however, as people put aside notions of socialist revolution, social transformation, 
and political activity and wrap themselves in introspection and their individual lives. 
Although this was true for the early 1990s, a repoliticization occurred in the latter 
part of the 1990s, in tandem with the emergence of a movement for political reform 
within Iran. Expatriate Iranians have regained their political identity and aspirations, 
with different perspectives on the reform movement, “Islamic feminism,” prospects 
for “Islamic democracy*,” secularism, and other political alternatives. 

Like other regions, the Middle East has had its share of revolutions, wars, civil 
conllicts, and political movements, all of which have produced dramatic changes that 
affect women and men profoundly, if differently. Revolutions arc a special ease of 
political and social change that usually result in strong states that can carry out 
reforms and political change, including change in the status of women. A ease in 
point is the People’s Democratic Republic of Yemen, once known as the Cuba of the 
Middle East, which in the 1970s sought to release women from patriarchal kin 
control, integrate them into economic and political activities, and establish a pro- 
gressive family code. By contrast, the Iranian Revolution produced an Islamic Re- 
public, which in the 1980s instituted gender segregation, veiling, and Islamic laws 
and norms, including a Muslim family law that reinstated polygamy and unilateral 
male divorce and emphasized women’s wifely duties and childbearing responsibilities. 
The evolution and complex longer-term outcomes of these two separate revolution- 
ary experiments provide rich material for scholars of revolution, the state, and social 
change. The PDRY, or South Yemen, merged with the more conservative North 
Yemen in 1990, and the process of unification resulted in the revision of the family 
code, a diminishment of women’s rights, and the elimination of the official discourse 
of women’s emancipation. In the second half of the 1990s, the Islamic Republic of 
Iran faced the emergence of a movement for political reform, along with movements 
of women, youth, and intellectuals from Iran’s large middle class that appeared to 
defy* the clerical authorities and reject many of the state’s laws and norms. 

Modernizing revolutionary states have been crucial agents in the advancement of 
women by enacting changes in family law*, providing education and employment, and 
encouraging women’s participation in public life. This occurred in Egypt during the 
rule of Gamal Abdel Nasser, wiierc a kind of “state feminism” emerged (Hatem, 
1994). The Iraqi Ba’th regime in its radical phase (1960s and 1970s) undertook social 
transformation by* introducing a land reform program that changed the conditions of 
the peasantry and by establishing a welfare state for the utfean working classes and the 
poor. In its drive against illiteracy and for free education, the Ba’thist revolution 
produced one of the best -educated intelligentsias in the Arab world. Even a hostile 
study of Iraq (Al- Khalil, 1991) credited the regime with giving women the right to 
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Plate 22.1 Queen Kami of Jordan: representative of a new generation ot Arab women 
Source: C AlHayat Newspaper. Load on 

have careers and participate in civic activities. This does, of course, raise questions 
about the impact on women of* the Iran-Iraq War, the 1991 Gulf War and the 
subsequent sanctions regime. Over the years, the paucity* of information has made a 
serious study impossible, but the available evidence suggests that the combination of* 
wars, international sanctions, and Saddam Hussein’s own flawed policies and prior- 
ities resulted in the deterioration of women’s status and conditions in Iraq. Condi- 
tions probably worsened immediately after the American invasion and occupation of* 
2003. The destruction of the country’s social and physical infrastructure, the collapse 
of the state, the emergence of looting and lawlessness, and the iron fist of an 
occupying power is likely to have heightened women’s sense of insecurity and 
disempower ment . 

Political conflict or war can certainly wreak havoc on societies and on the popula- 
tion of women, as has been the ease with the Arab-Isracli wars, the Iran-Iraq War, the 
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Lebanese civil war, the 1991 Gulf War, and the Algerian civil conflict. But paradox- 
ically, it can also bring about a heightened sense of gender awareness and political 
activism on the part of women. In some cases, an unexpected outcome of economic 
crisis caused by war could be higher education and employment opportunities for 
women. A study conducted by a professor of education at a Lebanese university* 
suggests that following the Lebanese civil war, Lebanese parents felt more strongly 
that educating their daughters was a good investment and that higher education 
represented a financial asset. In addition to ofl'ering good work opportunities and 
qualifications for a “better” husband, a degree acts as a safety* net should a woman’s 
marriage fail or should she remain single. Moreover, the long civil war in Lebanon 
produced a remarkable body of literature with strong themes of social and gender 
consciousness. Miriam Cooke’s analysis of the war writings of the “Beirut Dcccn- 
trists” in the late 1970s and early 1980s show ed the emergence of a feminist school of 
women writers (Cooke, 1986). 

The Iran-Iraq War of 1980-8 certainly allowed the Islamic state in Iran to 
strengthen itself, to impose its will upon the population, and to compel women to 
conform to its rules on veiling and segregation. However, a study of women’s 
employment patterns in post -revolutionary Iran in 1986 by the present author 
found that notwithstanding the exhortations of Islamist ideologues, women had 
not been driven out of the workforce and their participation in government employ- 
ment had slightly increased relative to 1976 (Moghadam 1988). This I attributed to 
the imperatives of the wartime economy, the human resource needs of the expanding 
state apparatus, and women’s resistance to subordination. A more recent study 
confirmed this hypothesis. Maryam Poya (1999) found that the mobilization of 
men at the war front and the requirements of gender segregation had resulted in an 
increased need for female teachers and nurses. In Iraq, too, the mobilization of 
female labor accelerated during the war with Iran, though this was apparently coupled 
with the contradictory exhortation to produce more children (Lorenz, 1991). 

One result of the war in both countries was the ever-increasing allocation of central 
government expenditure to defense, at the expense of health, education, and services. 
Also, during the war, women in Iran w*erc constantly harassed by zealots if they did 
not adhere strictly to Islamic dress and manner. Those women who complained about 
hi jab or resisted by showing a little hair or wearing bright -colored socks w r crc 
admonished to “feel shame before the corpses of the martyrs of Karbala” - a 
reference to an incident in religious history as well as to the fallen soldiers in the 
bank with Iraq. However, an unintended consequence of the war was to override 
early ideological objections to femak employment in the civil service. As the state 
apparatus proliferated, and as a large proportion of the male population w*as concen- 
trated at the war front, women found opportunities for employment in the govern- 
ment sector that Islamist ideologues had earlier denied them. Eventually, the war had 
a deteriorating effect on employment for both men and women. Yet in the 1990s the 
Iranian authorities encouraged women to take up fields of study and employment 
they deemed both socially necessary and appropriate for women, especially medicine 
and teaching. Meanwhile, Iranian women themselves began to issue calls for the 
modernization of family law, more employment opportunities, and greater political 
participation. 

The most obvious case of the impact of political conflict is that of the Palestinians, 
whose expulsion by Zionists or flight from their villages during periods of strife 
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caused changes in rural Palestinian life and the structure of the family (Nakhlch and 
Zureik, 1980, Abdo, 1987). In some way's, the prolonged uprising, which organized 
and mobilized so many Palestinians, had a positive impact on women’s roles, inas- 
much as women w’erc able to participate politically in w’hat was once the most secular 
and democratic movement in the Arab world. Internationally, the best known Pales- 
tinian women have been the guerrilla fighter Leila Khalcd and the diplomat and 
English professor Hanan Ashrawi - two contrasting examples of roles available to 
Palestinian women in their movement. In the 1970s Palestinian women’s political 
activity' and participation in resistance groups expanded, whether in Lebanon, the 
West Bank, Gaza, in universities, or in refugee camps. During the first intifada, 
Palestinian women organized themselves into impressive independent political 
groups and economic cooperatives. A feminist consciousness became more visible 
among Palestinian women, and some Palestinian women writers, such as Samira 
Azzam and Fadww Tuqan, combined a critique of patiiarchal structures and a fervent 
nationalism to produce compelling work. 

At the same time, the Palestinian movement has exalted women as mothers and as 
mothers of martyrs. This emphasis on their reproductive role has created a tension on 
which a number of authors have commented (Pctcct, 1993; Abdo, 1995; Rubenberg, 
2001). During the latter part of the 1980s, another trend emerged among the 
Palestinians, especially in the impoverished Gaza Strip: Islamist vigilantes who insisted 
that women cover themselves when appearing in public. The frustrations of daily life, 
the indignities of occupation, and the inability' of the secular and democratic project 
to materialize may explain this shift. What began as a sophisticated women’s move- 
ment in the early 1990s that sought feminist interventions in the areas of constitu- 
tion-writing and social policy' experienced setbacks toward the end of the decade, as 
the West Bank and Gaza faced Islamization and continued Israeli occupation (Ham- 
mami and Johnson, 1999). As noted by Zahira Kamal, a leading figure in the 
w omen’s movement, “Palestinian women arc prisoners of a concept of ‘women and 
the intifada’ ” (Kamal, 1998: 88). 

Algerian women have been involved twice in conflicts which have profoundly 
affected them: the war of liberation in the 1950s and early 1960s and the civil conflict 
between Islamists and the state in the 1990s. But whereas their earlier participation 
was conducted within a nationalist frame, the later struggle was framed as feminist, 
modernist, and anti- fundamentalist (Chcrifati- Merab tine, 1994; Moghadam 2001). 
In the Islamist terror campaign that followed the military ’s decision to prevent the 
Front Islamiquc du Salut from taking over the government after their electoral 
victory* in 1991, numerous women and girls w'ere raped or killed, and a number of 
women activists were assassinated. Nonetheless, Algerian w'omcn formed many new 
w omen’s organizations and developed a critique of both state autocracy’ and political 
Islam. Throughout the decade, they championed modernity’ and individual rights 
w hile also holding on to the socialist legacy of equality* of citizens. They w’ere critical 
of past practice, which suhsumed the woman question under national liberation and 
the building of Algcrian-style socialism. The ideological and cultural divide between 
Islamist and non- Islamist women activists was enormous; feminists distinguished 
"women of the modernist trend’’ from the women of the Islamist movement. 
According to one such activist-theorist, Doria Cherifati-Mcrabtine, the modernist 
women’s movement was comprised mainly of older university women from the first 
post -independence generation of intellectuals. She observed that these women “have 
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learned, at their expense, that no change is possible if* the outlook on woman and her 
place within society docs not evolve.” And although these modernist women “carry* 
generous ideas and an egalitarian project of society,” their experience leads them to 
“put the recognition of the Woman- Individual on the agenda” (Chcrifati-Mcrabtinc, 
1994). 

The rise of Islamic fundamentalism has had significant effects on women through- 
out the Middle East. Women themselves have been divided for and against these 
movements. Fundamentalism reflected the contradictions of modernization, the 
difficult transition to modernity underway in the region, and the conflict between 
traditional and modern norms, relations, and institutions. Islamic fundamentalist 
movements emerged as the global economic policy environment shifted from 
Keynesian to neoliberal, as talks on a new* international economic order (NIEO) 
collapsed, and as world communism went into decline. Also relevant in their emer- 
gence were the important cultural changes taking place globally and within countries, 
including the internationalization of western popular culture and changes in gender 
relations, the structure of the family, and the position of women. The Iranian 
Revolution of 1978-9, which produced the Islamic Republic of Iran, had a demon- 
stration effect throughout the Middle East. It appeared to many dissidents and 
religious radicals that a project for the Islamization of state and society* could prevail, 
and that this would be the solution to economic, political, and cultural crises. 

There have been important differences among Islamist movements; some have 
sought state power or have used violence w hile others have been satisfied to influence 
public policies or take part in governance non- violently. In most cases, however, 
Islamist movements have been preoccupied with cultural identity and authenticity*, 
and this has had implications for women’s autonomy and range of choices. Women’s 
crucial role in the socialization of the next generation makes them symbols of cultural 
values and traditions, and thus they arc expected to behave and dress in prescribed 
ways. Some Muslim women regard this role as an exalted one, and they gladly assume 
it, becoming active participants, though rarely* ideologues, in Islamist movements. 
Other women find it an onerous burden; they resent restrictions on their individu- 
ality, mobility*, and personal freedoms. In some countries, the nonconformist women 
pursue education, employment, and foreign travel to the extent that they can, joining 
women’s associations or political organizations in opposition to Islamist movements. 
In Algeria, as we saw, the Islamist movement spurred a militant feminist movement, 
something that did not exist before. In other countries, nonconformist women face 
legal restrictions on dress, occupation, travel, and encounters with men outside their 
own families. Their response can take the form of resentful acquiescence, passive 
resistance, or self-exile. This response was especially strong among middle -class 
Iranian women during the 1980s, although in the 1990s women began to challenge 
the gender system and patriarchal Islamist norms more directly. 

The rise of fundamentalism also generated polemics surrounding hi jab (modest 
Islamic dress for women) in every country. During the era of early modernization and 
nation- building, national progress and the emancipation of women w*erc considered 
synonymous. This viewpoint entailed discouragement of the veil and encouragement 
of schooling for girls. The veil w*as associated w ith national backwardness, as w ell as 
female illiteracy and subjugation. But a paradox of the 1980s was that more and more 
educated women, even working women (especially in Egypt), took to the veil. 
Scholars within Middle East women’s studies tackled the conundrum in different 
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ways. Some emphasized the personal choice and enhanced opportunities that veiling 
represented, especially for the women of the lower middle class and conservative 
families (El-Guindy, 1981; MacLeod, 1991; Hoodfar, 1991). Others stressed its link 
to the appeal of fundamentalism and religious identity among women (Badran, 1994; 
Toprak, 1994). Yet others pointed out that veiling was compulsory in some countries 
(notably Saudi Arabia and the Islamic Republic of Iran) and that elsewhere one could 
discern strong social pressures on women to veil and thus achieve respectability. What 
is more, such social pressures often took the form of harassment and intimidation by 
self-styled enforcers (males) of correct religious behavior and public morality (Naj- 
mabadi, 1991; Tohidi, 1994, Moghadam, 2001). The case of Turkey, however, 
differs from the other cases discussed above, in that its main Islamic political party 
not only has not engaged in harassment of non- veiled women (which in any event 
would be very diflicult, given the tradition of secular republicanism and the power of 
the military), but has emphasized human rights and personal choice in Turkish 
women’s decision to veil or not to veil. 

Women’s Movements in the Middle East 

The structural features of the region - authoritarian states, oil- based (or “rentier”) 
economics, and the strength of Islamist forces - make the struggle for civil, political, 
and social rights distinctive and diflicult. In particular, the movement for women’s 
citizenship and for the establishment of civil society has had to contend with patri- 
archal Islamist movements, ncopatriarchal states, and religious- based family law’s - a 
rather formidable combination of forces. It is all the more remarkable, therefore, that 
women’s institutionalized second-class citizenship is being challenged by women’s 
organizations throughout the region, using a variety’ of legal and discursive strategies. 
In general, feminists and the women’s organizations arc quietly rebelling against 
women’s location in the private domain and men’s control of the public domain. In 
particular, they arc calling for: (1) the modernization of family law’s, (2) the crimin- 
alization of domestic violence and other forms of violence against women, 
(3) women’s right to retain their own nationality and to pass it on to their children 
(a demand mainly of Arab women), and (4) greater access to employment and 
participation in political decision-making. They are also pointing out that existing 
family laws are at odds with the universal standards of equality’ and nondiscrimination 
embodied in international instruments such as the Convention on the Elimination of 
All Forms of Discrimination Against Women. In many Middle Eastern countries, 
w omen’s rights organizations arc comprised of highly educated women with employ- 
ment experience and international connections. What is more, the nature of women’s 
organizations has changed, and their activities have become more deliberate, self- 
conscious, and political. The fact that these organizations exist at all is a sign of 
important demographic changes, of women’s increasing access to the public sphere, 
and of the gradual process of political liberalization in the region. What is especially 
noteworthy is that the women’s organizations arc working to change the nature of 
that public sphere, to enhance the rights of women in the private sphere, to advance 
democratization, and to build civil society’. 

The global women’s rights agenda and the UN conferences of the 1990s - 
especially the 1994 International Conference on Population and Development, 
which took place in Cairo, and the 1995 Bcipng Conference - created a favorable 
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opporrunity structure that allowed for the proliferation of women’s organizations 
and women-led NGOs in the Middle East. Whereas the 1950s to 1970s saw women 
involved almost exclusively in cither official women’s organizations or charitable 
associations, the 1990s saw the expansion of many types of women’s organizations. 
At the same time, increasing state conservatism in some countries forced women’s 
organizations and feminist leaders to assume a more independent stance than before. 
Indeed, one observer has noted the shift from “state feminism to civil society* 
feminism” in the Middle East. 1 

In analyzing the proliferation of women’s organizations during the 1990s, seven 
types of women’s organizations may be identified. These arc service organizations, 
woifccr-bascd organizations, professional associations, women -in -development 
OVID) NGOs, research centers and women’s studies institutes, women’s auxiliaries 
of political parties, and women’s rights or feminist organizations. All arc contributing 
to the development of civil society in the region, although the feminist organizations 
arc perhaps doing so most consciously - a point also made by* other feminist observers 
(Guenena and Wassef, 1999; Sadiqi, 1999; Al-Ali, 2000). The WID NGOs have an 
important function in fulfilling the development objectives of civil society: decentral- 
ized, participatory, and grassroots use of resources. For example, in Bahrain, 
“women’s voluntary associations have come to form an integral part of civil society,” 
which is responsible for “initiating all organizations for the handicapped as well as 
institutions for modern education” (Fakhro, 1997: 2). In Iran, too, women have 
formed a large number of NGOs that provide social services, address the problems of 
Afghan refugee women and girls, and educate the public on the environment. Groups 
focusing on women workers arc few, but arc likely to grow* as more women enter the 
workforce. One such group, the Palestinian Working Women Society', w*as formed to 
improve conditions of women workers and raise their aw r arencss about labor rights 
and trade unions. Besides national groupings, there arc region -wide organizations 
and networks within which women arc active, such as the Arab Women’s Solidarity 
Association, the Arab Human Rights Organization, the Maghreb-Mashrek Gender 
Link Information Project (GLIP), and transnational feminist networks such as 
Women Living Under Muslim Law's, the Sisterhood is Global Institute, and the 
Women’s Learning Partnership. 

The women’s rights or feminist organizations appear to be the most significant 
contributors to citizenship and civil society'. These organizations target women’s 
subordinate status within family law', women’s low participation in formal politics, 
and violence against women. Members of such organizations, such as the Lebanese 
League for Women’s Rights, often run (successfully or otherwise) for political office. 2 
Beirut is home to the Women’s Court: the Permanent Arab Court to Resist Violence 
Against Women, which launched highly visible campaigns in 1995, 1998, and 2000. 
Women’s rights and feminist organizations seem to be most numerous in North 
Africa, where they formed the Collecdf 95 Maghreb Egalitc, which w r as the major 
organizer behind the “Muslim Women’s Parliament” at the NGO Forum that 
preceded the fourth UN worid conference on women, in Beijing in September 
1995. In preparing for the post-Beijing follow-up, the Collecdf 2000 formulated 
an alternative “egalitarian family code” and promoted women’s political participa- 
tion. Social rights were also placed on the agenda of women’s advancement. In 
Morocco in 1995, women’s groups convened a roundtable on the tights of workers, 
to explore the ways in which a revised labor code could better address women’s 
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conditions, include domestic workers in the definition of w r agc-wortcrs and the 
delineation of rights and benefits, set the minimum wort: age at 15, and provide 
workers on maternity leave with full salary and a job- back guarantee. 3 In 2000 
controversy emerged over the proposed national plan for women’s development. 
An ambitious document to extend education, employment, and political participation 
to Moroccan women, the plan came under attack by conservative Islamic forces, 
especially because the reform of family law was inscribed in the plan. In response, 
Moroccan feminists took to the streets in support of the plan, while the government 
of Prime Minister Youssefi sought to institute a “social dialogue’’ to promote the 
plan. However, in the face of overwhelming opposition from Islamist forces, in 2002 
the government had to withdraw the plan. But victory came in October 2003, when 
Morocco’s young king issued a royal decree supporting reform of the family law, and 
the parliament adopted it in January 2004. 

Another way that MENA women have been contributing to civil society' is through 
literary efforts, including the publication of books, journals, and films. Morocco’s 
Edition lc Fennee has produced numerous books on women’s rights issues as well as 
many literary works by women, while l ’Union dc 1’ Action Feminin produces the 
monthly 8 Mars. The very lively women’s press in Iran - a stand-in for an organized 
women’s movement - is considered popular and audacious. It includes Zanan 
(Women), Zan-t Rouz [Today's Woman), Hojkoufhe Zanan (Women's Ri/fhts ), and 
Jens-e Dowom (Second Sex). Shahla Lahiji’s Ros hangar an Press has published import- 
ant feminist works as well as historical studies, while the new Cultural Center of 
Women organized by Noushin Ahmadi-Khorassani and others produces feminist 
analyses, calendars, compcndiums, and the journal Jens-e Dorvom. Feminist news- 
papers arc produced in Turkey, and the Women’s Library in Istanbul contains 
research and documentation on women and gender issues. Mention should also be 
made of the first Arab Women’s Book Fair, held in Cairo in November 1995 and 
organized by Noor, a women’s publishing house in Cairo. ATRaida, a quarterly 
feminist journal of the Institute for Women’s Studies in the Arab World, of the 
Lebanese American LJniversity, has had issues since 1976 on topics such as women 
in Arab cinema, women and the war in Lebanon, women and wort, and violence 
against women. 

Demographic, political, and economic changes arc the internal factors behind the 
growth of women’s organizations, but global effects have been important as well. 
The role of the UN and its world conferences has been especially important. 
Women’s organizations from the Arab countries first met at a regional meeting - 
sponsored by the UN’s regional commission for West Asia (ESCWA) as part of UN 
preparations for the Beijing Conference - which took place in early November 1994 
in Amman, Iordan. The two-week deliberations resulted in a document entitled 
“Work Program for the Non- Government Organizations in the Arab Region.” 
That document summarized women’s conditions in Arab countries as follows: (1) 
Women suffer a lack of employment rights and undue burdens caused by economic 
crisis and structural adjustment policies. (2) The absence of democracy and civil rights 
harms women especially. (3) There is inequality- between men and women in author- 
ity and decision-making. (4) Women suffer from violence, including “honor crimes.” 
The solutions offered w r ere comprehensive. The document called for the immediate 
ratification and implementation of the Convention on the Elimination of All Forms 
of Discrimination against Women, and a revision of all national laws that discriminate 
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against women. It called for legal literacy and free legal services for women, the 
promotion of women judges, “revision and modernization of the legislation related 
to women’s status in the family,” the insertion of the rights of the wife in the marriage 
contract, and “the amendment of nationality law* so that children can join their 
mothers and enjoy their nationalities.” 4 

With the exception of the call for nationality rights, these demands arc similar to 
those made by feminists and the women’s organizations in Iran and Turkey. Turkish 
feminists have long made domestic violence and street harassment of women major 
targets of their collective action; they have also been involved in peace actions (Tckeli, 
1986; Arat, 1999). Iranian secular feminists and Islamic feminists alike actively 
promote women’s tights in both the women’s press and in the intellectual press to 
which they have contributed. Their primary concern is to enhance women’s (civil) 
tights in the family, particularly with respect to marriage, divorce, and child custody. 
Azam Takghani’s attempt to run for president in 1997 also raised the important 
question of political rights for women; in the 2001 presidential elections, some forty’ 
women tried to run for the presidency, though all were disqualified. It is not 
irrelevant to note that the dramatic fertility’ decline in Iran - now dose to two 
children per woman - frees women’s time for participation in public affairs. 

The engagement of women’s rights activists with the state is illustrative of an 
approach that may be called “critical realist.” That is, feminists arc critical of the 
ncopatriarchal nature of the state and the way that it reinforces their subordinate 
status, and they arc aware that the authoritarian Middle Eastern state limits the 
political partidpation of citizens, including women’s rights activists. The Egyptian 
state, for example, closed down the Arab Women’s Solidarity Association for its 
criticism of* Egypt’s role in the 1991 Gulf War; imprisoned and prosecuted the 
sociology professor and human tights activist Saad eddin Ibrahim in 200(1-2; and 
in June 2003 refused to grant a license that w'ould enable the New Woman Research 
Group to function as an NGO. But Middle Eastern feminists arc also aware that the 
state is an unavoidable institutional actor. They therefore make claims on the state for 
the improvement of their legal status and social positions, or they insist that the state 
live up to commitments and implement the conventions that it has signed - notably, 
the Convention on the Elimination of All Forms of Discrimination Against Women. 


Conclusions 

The turbulence and dramatic changes of recent decades have affected Middle Eastern 
women in different way*, but they have hardly been passive onlookers. Instead, they 
have actively taken part in movements for social and political change - revolution, 
national liberation, human rights, women’s rights, and democratization. Women also 
have been actively involved for and against Islamist/frindamcntalist movements. 
Islamist women arc discernible by their dress, the Islamic hijab. Anti-fundamentalist 
women arc likewise discernible by their dress, which is western, and by their liberal or 
left-wing political view*. In between are Muslim women who may or may not veil but 
arc dismayed by women’s second-class citizenship. Women also have been involved in 
and affected by economic development and economic stagnation. Whether as rural 
workers, managers of households, factory workers, service workers, street vendors, 
teachers, nurses, or professionals, Middle Eastern women have contributed to eco- 
nomic production and social reproduction - though their contributions arc not 
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Always acknowledged, valued, or remunerated. At times they have been dispropor- 
tionately affected by economic difficulties. 

The discussion above has indicated that change in the Middle East and its impact 
on women has been neither linear nor uniform but contradictory and paradoxical, 
though there have been some predictable patterns, trends, and outcomes. In particu- 
lar, the discussion has drawn attention to the potentially revolutionary role of middle- 
class Middle Eastern women, especially secular feminists and Muslim feminists. These 
women arc not simply acting out roles prescribed for them by religion, by culture, or 
by ncopatriarchal states; they arc questioning their roles and status, calling for greater 
rights, participating in movements, and taking sides in ideological battles. In particu- 
lar, they are at the center of the new social movements for democratization, civil 
society, and citizenship - however difficult and limited these have been thus far. 

NOTES 

1 Authors interview with Shihi Riza, Middle Host Gender Unit, the World Honk, May 1, 

2000. 

2 In the summer of 2000, nine Lebanese women ran for parliamentary seats in a campaign 
organized by the National Committee to Follow-up Women’s Issues and the Lebanese 
Women’s Council. 

3 “Roundtable on the Rights of Female Wage -earners: Need foe Joint Action", in Exaetjuo, 
Information Bulletin published by the Directorate ot Multilateral Cooperation, Rabat, 
no. 1, August 1995, p. 3. 

4 The right ot women to retain their own nationality alter marnage to a foreigner is a right 
that European women won in stages. Feminists tint tried to win nationality rights for 
women through the Ixaguc ot Nations-sponsoecd Women’s Consultative Committee on 
Nationality in the 1930s. It should also be noted that Article 9 of the Convention on the 
Elimination ot All Forms ot Discrimination Against Women requires States Parties to grant 
women equal rights with respect to their nationality and to the nationality ot their children. 
Many Middle Eastern countries that have signed the Convention entered reservations to 
this article. 
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And it yxHi rule between people then rule with Justice. 

SufM al-MMtdair.42, Tbt Qptmn 


Introduction 

The notion in the modern age that religion should shape or influence politics is, in 
some ways, increasingly moribund - an old-fashioned idea that belongs in the past. 
Yet, the debate about modern politics in the Middle East is still shaped, and some 
would argue, also stymied by the historic relationship between faith and politics. This 
essay will reflect the ways in which traditional religion formed a part of established 
political and other institutions in the Middle East. I will contend that this relationship 
was altered and even dislocated entirely with the advent of the modernity project. 
Indeed by the early twentieth century the force of the modernization project and the 
modernity discourse appeared to signal the eclipse of faith from the political and 
public realm. In reality* this was not always the case. It is my contention that because 
faith had been deeply embedded in the established institutions of Middle Eastern 
empires and states as well as social structures, it proved less easy to eject it under the 
modernization process. Although many nationalist movements and new political 
orders attempted to exclude religion, others were compelled to engage in a reform, 
reinterpretation and rehabilitation of faith into institutions and social structures into 
the modern nation-state entities that today characterize the Middle East. This pro- 
cess, in turn, was disrupted by the religious revivalism wave that appeared on the 
horizon of the political landscape in the Middle East from the 1970s onwards. 
Revivalism or resurgence of all things religious emerged as a challenge to secular 
and national ideologies and projects. It has gained some ground at the expense of 
secular nationalism articulated in a variety of locales across the region as the new* 
populism of the closing decades of the twentieth century. 

Religion remains an important marker of identity in a variety of ways to the 
Muslims, lews and Christians of the modern Middle East. Their sense of identity, 
however, is not fixed but changed and altered by a continual process of striving to find 
a ‘fit’ with the modernity process. Faith appears to matter as a symbol of that which is 
defined and understood as tradition in contrast to the modern. Yet, the process of 
striving and transformation, defence and subsequent reaction began in the eighteenth 
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century when as a result of the colonial project, spearheaded by European states, 
reform was thrust upon a region defined as mostly Muslim. In the lace of continued 
European expansion into the region the Muslim rulers there appeared increasingly 
impotent. This process of emasculation is symbolized by Napoleon’s capture and 
occupation of Egypt in 1798. Roden beck describes the difference in the public 
and private motives for Napoleon’s daring act. In public he came ‘as a servant of 
Allah and of the Ottoman sultan. His mission was to punish the wicked Mamluks and 
rescue Egypt from their grasp’ ... (In private] ‘Of course, there were other more 
practical reasons: the economic potential of Egypt and the weakness of its Ottoman 
masters; Napoleon’s megalomania and his romantic visions of the East; his wish to 
threaten Britain’s hold in India’. 1 The modernity project was thrust upon the region 
as part of the baggage of occupation and dominance. Further decline somehow 
appeared inevitable and further inroads by the colonizers resulted in the near termin- 
ation of Muslim governance. Societal upheaval, political change, economic turmoil 
and indebtedness combined with the ascendancy of an alien culture culminated in the 
exclusion of faith (other than in symbolic form) from the public arena. The sense of 
disruption to the geographic and spiritual centre of Islam w*as immense and intense, 
giving rise to tensions, conflicts and resistance centred on dimensions of faith and rule 
in the Middle East. The Muslim response to these changes has been multi-faceted, 
symbolizing a palpable internal discourse that has taken place for more than a century 
about Muslim options in the modern world. Some have proposed a path of retreat 
and violent resistance, others have argued for an embrace of the modernity project as 
a Muslim project. The debate has been both institutionally and society based, it has 
always centred on power and its control in the modern age. Its elite and populist 
dimensions have underscored the continuing perceived relevance of the religious 
voice in the debate about governance, power and political systems in the majority 
of the region’s modern Muslim majority nation states. Yet in other ways this debate 
has also reverberated among other traditional faith groups of the region including 
lews and Christians. 

lews, even following the exodus from the Holy Land, have remained a part of the 
religious landscape of the region. Jewish minority populations in Iraq, Yemen, Syria, 
Egypt and other parts of the region were significant in their contribution to the 
development of Muslim majority societies and institutions. In the Ottoman period, 
for example, despite their status as dbimmis and the obligation to pay a poll tax know n 
as jizya> Jew’s and Christians, according to Hourani, ‘enjoyed a special position . . . 
and had their own legal systems of personal law ... in this way, the non- Muslims were 
integrated into the body politic.’ 2 The establishment of the state of Israel in 1948 in 
fulfilment of the secular Zionist project ended this episode in the history of faith and 
state in the region. Under the terms of the Zionist project Israel was founded as a 
secular state for Jew’s. Nevertheless, the religious identity of Israel’s Jewish citizens 
has been increasingly ascendant in determining internal political dimensions to 
governance and the national project. Faith in politics, whether at the micro- level of 
Shabbat keeping or the macro level of the religious imperative behind some elements 
of the national settler movement in the Palestinian territories, remains a feature of 
power in modern-day Israel. 

Christian minorities in the region remain, but grow* smaller and less significant than 
in past centuries. Although initial beneficiaries of the missionary schooling that was 
part of the baggage of the European interlude in the region they too remained 
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perceived as part of the native peoples of the region that were to be dominated 
politically and economically by European states. Instead of realizing their potential as 
important interlocutors between the Muslim majority and European colonizers their 
significance diminished in the wake of the modernity project that transformed state 
and nation in the region. As a subject people many Christian intellectuals and elites 
strove alongside their Muslim brothers and sisters to achieve self-determination and 
independence. Intellectuals from Christian backgrounds played an important part in 
shaping emerging nationalist and socialist discourse that would run counter to the 
tradition of faith in politics. The Christian population of the region, however, remains 
in decline with no more than 12 million remaining in the region. How Christians 
faced the quandaries of the modernity project in relation to politics and governance 
has been important in explaining, for example, the powerful and yet destructive 
political dynamic of contemporary Lebanon as a multi -confessional state. In Egypt, 
the Coptic community has been pulled into political battles as targets of fundamen- 
talist radical Islamist fanatics with disturbing consequences for the future of plural 
societies and sectarian polities in the region. 

Faith and State 

The contribution of Muslims in the political life of a community* is understood as 
fundamental to the faith itself*. Although primarily a religious leader, when the 
Prophet Muhammad established a community and form of statehood in the city of 
Medina, Islam was also understood as being defined in relation to temporal as well as 
spiritual power. Hence Muhammad established a set of norms for governance that 
would inspire and shape the temporal realms that were established, according to the 
faith, by his successors. The extension of Muslim governance was, therefore, tied to 
the expansion of the faith across continents and cultures. Expansion of* Islam as a 
political force was, therefore, often closely tied to the establishment of the faith in 
other domains. In this way faith and state were a demonstrable reality with faith 
embedded in established institutions and social structures. It is argued that govern- 
ance w*as made manifest in this manner because of the unitary nature of the faith. 
Islam, it is explained, is a faith system that centres on the concept of faith and politics 
as fused and permanently intertwined. The way's in which faith informs and colours 
governance and politics arc myriad and although it is true that faith w*as embedded in 
the state, states that claimed to rule in the name of Islam were often very different in 
tone and emphasis. Rulers across Muslim domains did not interpret the rule of Islam 
in the same ways. Instead, they attached more or less emphasis to some dimensions of 
Islamic gover nance than others. The Muslim jurists were also there to legitimate 
distinctions that were drawn between politics and faith by the rulers. The realm of the 
sharta was thus circumscribed by some jurists in the Sunni tradition leaving rulers a 
certain degree of autonomy or room for manoeuvre. Ibn al-Muqaffa* asserts the need 
for the provision for discretionary power of the ruler over the law's of Islam, ‘There- 
fore, he concluded the caliph was free to determine and codify the sunna as he 
thought fit. The plea of Ibn al-Muqaffa’ for state control over law (and, incidentally, 
over religion, too) was in full accord with the tendencies prevailing at the very* 
beginning of the Abbasid era. But this was merely a passing phase, and orthodox 
Islam refused to be drawn into too close a connexion with the state’, claims Schacht. 3 
Additionally, ocher cultural traditions and religious influences impacted on the 
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method of interpretation that emerged in local contexts. Attempts to codify the law 
of governance within Islam did take place but not in a consistent fashion. This 
resulted in literatures produced by jurists dealing with the issue of governance and 
authority. Qadis and jurists such as al-Marwardi and Ibn Taymiyyah did address such 
matters underscoring the obligation to rule justly in the name of Islam. In this way 
the political was addressed by the legal obligations inherent in the sftari'a. The 
development of such normative thinking grew* out of the experiences of intense 
disruption that characterized early political challenges that arose within the Islamic 
fold following the death of the Prophet. Internal tension, battle and schism charac- 
terized the period described by Lambton as the ‘Great Fitna’ betraying the extent of 
civil strife that had taken grip in the early Islamic period . 4 

This tension was partly settled through the development of a discourse that 
commended order at the expense of justice - if carried out in the name of Islam. 
Hence the import of faith on the political level, as al-Marwardi asserted, ‘for without 
governance, disorder and barbaric behaviour would arise amongst the wanton and 
lawless. As . . . al-Awfah al-Awdi has said . . . “There is no benefit to a leader less 
people when disorder reigns, and they will never have a leader if the ignorant among 
them leads” \ 5 Faith and state did appear to be important but because it was able to 
remain responsive, dynamic and reflexive of societal dynamic for many centuries. 

Islam Entrenched 

In this way, throughout the history* of Islam, faith was tied into the institutions of the 
state through law, through the status of the clerical elite, the jurists and qadis, the 
waqf endowments and patronage of the ruling elite. Islam emerged in an institution- 
alized form in distinction to the manifestation of its more populist forms in the 
multitude of Muslim domains that stretched across not just regions but continents. 
This perspective of an inextricable tie between religion and politics has, however, 
been challenged by Eickelman and Piscatori, who contend that, historically, such a 
linkage was just not present. ‘The presupposrion of the union of religion and politics’, 
they argue, ‘is unhelpful for three reasons .’ 6 Such views play a part in: ‘exaggerating 
the uniqueness of Muslim politics, [theyj inadvertently pcrpctuat[cdj “Orientalist” 
assumptions’ and, finally, ‘contributed] to the view that Muslim politics is a seamless 
web .’ 7 The religion, therefore, traditionally affected or altered the nature of the 
political dynamic in Muslim states but not in a necessarily consistent and orthodox 
fashion. Additionally, the convention of interpretation ( ijtihad ) and innovation ( taj- 
did ), combined or coupled with doctrinal and schismatic difference produced a range 
of forms of governance. The Kharjitc revolt alone succeeded in altering forever the 
dynamic within Sunni Islam in relation to leadership, governance and the faithful 
followers of Islam. This epoch, with others that followed, provided examples of 
numerous encounters and revelations of the faith that influenced followers. This 
encouraged different paths to governance. Indeed, from the seventh century onwards 
Islam, as established through successive dynasties, under the Umayyads, 'Abbasids, 
Mamluks, Safavids and Ottomans secured faith by incorporating many styles of 
leadership and system; from reformist to fundamentalist, scripturalist to interpret- 
ative, benign to despotic, liberal to conservative. The religion acted as a cornerstone 
(often aligned to military, economic or strategic strength as well) to political systems 
that were widespread and varied. 
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The impact of the political on the religious and vice versa resulted in a complicated 
history where the political hue of Islam assumed greater importance, often in re- 
sponse to a challenge or contest for authority, yet none of this was unusual. The 
history* of Islam and, therefore, of political Islam, is one of dynamism. Islam's faithful 
have confronted unjust authority. Vibrant, and responsive to the passage of time, the 
followers of Islam have played a part in the generation, change and reform of political 
systems throughout the Middle East and beyond. Political Muslims have been rulers, 
the ruled, in government and in opposition, claiming legitimacy in the name of the 
faith, as well as contesting and protesting it. 

Modernity and Exclusion 

At the beginning of the twentieth century the scope of the Ottoman empire encom- 
passed the territories of the present-day Middle East. Ottoman power had been 
maintained for more than four centuries. The impact of European intrusion, how r - 
ever, was already apparent in the weakening defences and grasp by the Ottoman 
structures of governance on its subjects and there was evidence of a dissipating 
attachment to Islam at societal levels. The traditions of Islam symbolized by the 
Ottoman ruler were under assault. The sultan, symbol of Islamic authority, guardian 
of the most holy sites in Islam, and upholder of the law's of Islam, had his legitimacy 
undermined from within as w r ell as without. The hattle for the survival of the 
established traditions of Islam would take place on many fronts. Primarily, though, 
Islam remained part of the institutions of Ottoman rule through the maintenance of 
the sharia. The courts of Islamic law were central to Ottoman governance and tied all 
Muslim citizens of the empire to the principles and tenets of Islam. Non-Muslim 
minorities were permitted their own religious courts and subject to the payment of 
jizya were not made subject to the authority of Shari* a law*. The importance of a 
developed legal system and judicial processes founded on Islamic law promoted the 
establishment of religious figures into an elite cadre that upheld and legitimated 
the rule of the sultan. Islam was effectively tied into the state and accorded the 
same status as other institutions. The importance of these officials to the hegemonic 
nature of the state in a vast empire governing a diverse population should not be 
underestimated. Hourani contends that in creating an official clerical class {'ulama ) in 
‘parallel with the political, politico- military and bureaucratic corps; there was an 
equivalence . . . These official 'ulama played an important part in the administration 
of empire .' 8 Yet the commitment to shari' a was not exclusive to the 'ulama and the 
sultan contributed to the legal norms by issuing his own edicts and rules ( kanun or 
ftrman) that were administered and upheld by the religious elite. Nevertheless it was 
increasingly difficult to defend Islam from the growing pretensions to power that 
were resurgent from within the territorial fold of the empire. When aligned with 
European military clout, such as that exhibited by the Sharif of Mecca in launching his 
jihad against the Ottoman authorities during the First World War, there was little the 
Ottoman authorities could do to counter the claim to raise the banner of Islam in the 
name of Muslim freedom and liberty'. Even within the heart of the empire conspiracy 
and plots to overthrow the existing order emerged in the form of new nationalisms. 
The most potent threat of all came from within, and Kcmal Ataturk’s new Turkish 
nationalism symbolized it. 
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Ataturk’s nationalism reflected an attempt at the comprehensive exclusion of Islam 
as part of the modernity project in the Middle East. The nationalist project as 
outlined by Ataturk severed the link between faith and state that had, in many 
ways, defined the Ottoman political project. On organizing the resistance in 1919 
and promoting the movement for independence the republican cause in Turkey was 
successful. In 1922 the sultanate was abolished, by 1924 the caliph was deposed and 
Ataturk and his followers introduced a raft of legislative changes that would result in 
Islam being removed from definitions of statehood in Turkey. This process was part 
of a comprehensive secularization of the state and its institutions and included 
replacing shnri'a with civil laws, the prohibition of the fez, the replacement of the 
Islamic calendar with a Gregorian one, and the removal of Islam from the Turkish 
constitution. Islamic schools and sufi orders were closed down. The Republican 
People’s Party, established by Ataturk, signalled the depth of political as well as social 
revolution that was being embarked on. The assault on Islam as a public and political 
institution could not have been more comprehensive, yet Turkey would remain the 
only locale in the Middle East throughout the twentieth century where such whole- 
sale transformation, as part of the modernity project, was achieved. 

Whither Faith? 

Thus the emergence of modern nation states; their establishment as a set of institu- 
tions often autonomous and independent from faith, and in particular Islam, was 
made manifest in the Middle East in a process that was inextricably linked to the fuzzy 
border between colonial control and post -independence governance. It is my con- 
tention, however, that in relation to faith there was no uniform pattern of state or 
nation building that saw religion completely divorced from politics or pow'er. Rather, 
what appears to emerge is a spectrum of statehood in which there is evidence of states 
at one end where religion was eschewed and at the other end where religion appears 
to signify and define the state. In between there is evidence of an uneasy alliance 
between politics and religion. In sum then we might speak of three broad manifest- 
ations: the first manifestation relates to the majority of states within the region where 
an uneasy relationship between faith ascendant and secularism challenged emerges 
and the nation project is cast into a state of confusion. The second is a smaller 
minority of states that claim Islamic credentials and include Saudi Arabia and theo- 
cratic Iran. Finally there is Turkey where religion w r as rejected and the secular state 
was constructed as part of Atarurk’s project. Even today, however, the doors to this 
secular bastion arc being hammered by ascendant Islamists making their claim to 
power. In many respects then the notion that was established in the early to mid- 
twentieth century of secular statehood in Muslim societies has been significantly 
eroded by religious revivalism and its challenge to the hegemonic intentions of the 
seculaiists. This has resulted not just in an assault on the symbols of secularism in 
society (closing down bars, keeping religious holy days, segregating the sexes) but on 
the institutions of state and nation. In the majority of states, as I have already noted, 
the symbols of faith w r crc regularly employed by those engaged in the secular nation- 
building and state- building project to establish national hegemony, nation-ncss and 
community. In this respect the symbols of faith were incorporated and used as an 
important legitimating agent of new identities and states. Flags, muftis, rabbis, 
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religious symbols, priests, religious parties, religious ministries, religious law and 
courts, prayer, broadcasting, were all evidence of the import attached to religious 
imagery or sacred symbols in the construction of national identities across the Middle 
East. In Israel the establishment of a secular democratic state in 1948 has not 
precluded the growing power of religious leaders in mainstream politics, nor their 
alliances with the state in legitimating decisions that give religious rather than secular 
character to the Jewish state. In Israel there has been a significant play-off between 
the religious and political elite, particularly in terms of major issues such as national 
identity* and citizenship. In Saudi Arabia, the al-Sa'ud family not only derives its 
legitimacy* to rule the country from its traditionally close links with the Wahhabi 
movement but faith lies at the heart of the shaping of the state and national identity. 
Traditional, conservative and fundamentalist, the al-Sa'ud elite has shaped the state 
according to its interpretation of the principles of Islam. Yet it has also had to contend 
with internal Islamist dissension. Social and religious conservatism in the Kingdom 
defined as Islamic has led to a challenge aimed at the elite. External factors, including 
the ascendancy of Ayatollah Khomeini in Iran in 1979, a deepening of economic 
relations between Saudi Arabia and the economics of the west, led to criticism and 
agitation in radical circles in the Kingdom. Their ire was not only directed at the 
monarchy but at the perception of encroaching westernization in Saudi Arabia. From 
the margins the radicals gradually impacted on popular society and the state com- 
pounded matters by entering into a competition for influence at this level. From the 
margins discourse took place in mosques and through the dissemination of new 
literatures and even protests against the state. The state continued to respond by 
upping the ante on its sole claim to religious credentials while at the same time 
attempting to rein in the radicals where possible. The responsibility' for religious 
behaviours has been rcappropriated by the state in an attempt to underscore its 
religious character. In particular the religious police ( mutawwa) has been increasingly 
incorporated into the institutions of the state and its powers of enforcement of social- 
religious behaviours has been increased. In this way the monarchy must be seen as the 
ultimate upholder of Islamic values. It is obliged to incorporate Islam in more than 
just a symbolic manner and demonstrate to significant elements of society* that it will 
preserve this identity* in the face of the cultural threat posed by westernization. 
Religion then has to continue as the fundamental core of the state and its ruling 
elite. In the creation of the ‘imagined communities’ that lay at the heart of modern 
nation and state building in the Middle East, religion, therefore, has been consistently 
employed as a means of establishing legitimacy and a sense of continuity* amid the 
upheavals, reaction to and even as part of the modernization process. 

The global political changes of the early twentieth century had appeared to weaken 
the place of religion in institutions of the state and political systems in the region. The 
security* and continuity' of Islam, for example, appeared to be undermined as western 
political ideas filtered throughout the region and were manifest in a rainbow of 
nationalisms. The imported and adopted ideologies of the west appeared to challenge 
the traditional orthodoxy' of Islam to its very core. The tradition of western political 
thought that had been established over many centuries promoted the secularization 
of society; this meant that the bonds between faith and politics would have to be 
broken. Yet as Bouchlaka remarks, ‘while the secular elite sought to achieve a radical 
rupture with the socio-cultural traditions of Islamic society ... it is quite misleading 
to attempt a reading of modern Islamic society* on the basis of the movement of elites 
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and their strategics without contemplating the rhythm and language of their society 
as a whole ’. 9 The concept of rule by the people for the people (with Allah absent from 
the arrangement) coupled with the endorsement of capitalist and other economic 
agendas, clashed jarringly with the norms of rule and governance traditionally asso- 
ciated with Islam in the Middle East. Secularism and nationalism represented the 
demotion of Islam and its clerical elite. Muslim thinkers responded by calling for 
reform, and set about the modernization of Islam with an increasing sense of urgency. 

Reform 

It is the case that in the majority of modern Muslim societies in the Middle East an 
uneasy and, as yet still unresolved, interlace between faith and politics has emerged. 
This new f dynamic between faith and politics is partly explicable by the response of the 
Islamic elite to the challenges posed by the ideologies of nationalism and secularism 
that gripped the Middle East in the first half of the twentieth century. An aspect of the 
response is symbolized by the emergence of modernist or reformist thinkers who, 
Mousalli argues, ‘have found that Islam must accommodate modernity' and modern- 
ity must accommodate Islam ’. 10 The modernist trend was never limited to one 
geographic or schismatic domain but reflected the growth of a new generation of 
thinkers spearheaded by figures like al- Afghani, 'Abduh, Rashid Rida, and Ali Shariati. 
The impact of their ideas, discourses, and engagements in the political arena contrib- 
uted to the emergence of a core of thinkers in Egypt, Lebanon, Syria, Iran and so 
forth who advocated that Islam and modernity could be reconciled. They were 
considered revolutionaries and subversives of their time, a group who posed a potent 
threat to the nationalist regimes that w r ere being established in their midst. Indeed, 
the very notion of Islamic modernism as opposed to traditionalism was in itself' 
revolutionary and acted as a catalyst for change in a number of political arenas. 

These thinkers recognized the importance of the relationship between the new 
state system that w r as emerging and subsequently evolving in the Middle East and 
Islam. In this respect Esposito contends that, ‘Unlike conservative Muslims, however, 
Islamic modernists asserted the need to revive the Muslim community’ through a 
process of reinterpretation or reformulation of their Islamic heritage in light of the 
contemporary worid .’ 11 They attempted to establish new discourses within Islamic 
circles where modernity could not only be accommodated but made relevant. This 
created many problems and led to the recognition of issues centred on the reconcil- 
ability of the principles of new nationalisms with modern Islam. The dilemma for 
such thinkers w r as how to present Islam as relevant without undermining the core 
principles that appeared to shape it. For at the heart of modernity lay secularism and 
this inevitably meant the diminishment of Islam. This problem w r as dealt with by 
successive generations of thinkers and ideologues who either took modernity' and 
looked for a fit within Islam or vice versa. Islamization of the motifs of new political 
discourses was often the result. 

Although thinkers like al-Afghani, 'Abduh, Rida, al-Banna or Shariati share com- 
monalities, their ideas reflected the differing approaches they took to the modernist 
project, its impact on the political establishment and the emergence of a new Islamic 
project that w r ould change the face of Islamism in the region forever. Such thinkers 
were representative of both the establishment and and -establishment elements w ho 
sought to break or make anew their bonds with the state in its contemporary guise. 
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Al-Afghani, tor example, was a significant activist. He was not content to merely 
pontificate from the minaret but to engage in shaping new approaches to help 
Muslims deal with the impact of modernization. This process of dealing with mod- 
ernity* was, for these thinkers, sullied by its hitch to the colonial project in the Middle 
East. In opposing colonialisms and resisting the domination of one people over 
another, were the Islamists then condemned to damn modernity' as well? A1 -Afghani 
did attempt to promote a discourse of faith that was made relevant to modern politics 
and the state. He argued that Islam and its followers were capable of meeting the 
modernity' project head on. Kedourie, however, believes that al-Afghani failed in his 
task: ‘he cultivated a reputation of Islamic zeal, while he was in fact a secret un- 
believer’. 12 Yet, Kedourie underestimates the impact of al -Afghani’s conceptualiza- 
tion of the modern Muslim project. For al-Afghani was contending that nationalism 
was not the only route out of oppression, subjugation and dependence. He promoted 
Islam as a means of rising above the petty politics of the modern nation-state. He 
believed that Islam should be established as the most meaningful dimension of 
modern identity'. Thus for al-Afghani the stained past and waning of Islam was 
explicable only by recognizing that the time for change and a return to the faith 
had come. 

‘'Abduh as the torch- bearer of al-Afghani took this new message of revitalised and 
relevant Islam back into the establishment and institutions of Islam. Portrayed as a 
“rationalist who influenced and inspired not only a whole school of thinkers and 
reformers ... but a number of non- Egyptians and even non-Muslims as w'cll’V 
Abduh progressed the Islamist project by attempting to demonstrate its value to 
emerging nationalist and an ti -colonial discourses. 13 He sought to achieve this by 
exercising influence through the important social networks that still provided a 
foundation to Muslim identity' in the region. In this way he sought to w r ork within 
the system rather than agitate for its overthrow by revolutionary means. He sought to 
re-evaluate pow r er relations as much from below as above and address the modernity 
project with the same focus as the modernizers themselves. He did not shy away from 
hot political issues such as wnmen’s rights and emancipation. Instead he forwarded 
new interpretations and discourses of Islam that were genuinely reformist in principle 
and outlook. This bottom -up approach impacted on the state through the adoption 
of particular policies that demonstrated a reconciliation between state power and faith 
in the modern era. lawad, for example, argues that 'Abduh’s position on legal reform 
regarding the rights of women in divorce were directly responsible for positive 
changes in the field of divorce and the courts in Tunisia. 14 'Abduh’s new direction 
was a straightforward outcome of modernist debate on faith and politics. It formed 
part of the attempt to return to the fundamentals, to cast aside ornamented traditions 
and folkish practices to a new* Islam that was as dynamic and modern as its ideological 
and cultural and economic opponents. This development also signalled a departure 
from the image of the old theologians tied to the past to a new generation w ho w r ere 
open to departing from customary approaches to faith in application - in certain 
cases. Herein lies the major weakness of the reformist process, and one that has drawn 
criticism from many quarters. For it is contended that the reformist process did not 
symbolize a wholesale or comprehensive reform of Islam or embracing of the mod- 
ernity* project. Rather, it w*as a piecemeal attempt to claim modernity* for Islam and 
ensure the preservation of the place of the faith in the centre of the political as well as 
private domains of modern states. 
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'Abduh’s successor, Rashid Rida epitomized the more assertive and scripturalist 
approach to the modernist project. His salafi beliefs invoked a reaction against the 
secular project in its societal rather than political form. Al-Azmeh has argued that as 
such this dimension of reformism attended to society first and not the political 
framework or structures of the states. Al-Azmeh states that ‘reformism engaged in 
theorising the reconstitution of civil society' in terms of itself rather than in terms of 
politics’. It was the mark of Rida’s project . 15 Rida succeeded in influencing a new 
generation of Muslims who would become not just social reformers but political 
reformers and revolutionaries as well. For in his work Rida consistently reflected on 
an engagement with a changing political reality' that was shaped by colonialism and 
demanded a response to it. In this way his work reflected the decline of Islam and the 
challenge of secular nationalist discourse. He acknowledged the Islamist project must 
also address the contest for pow'er at the level of state as well as society. A revitalized 
faith community’ would be better able to withstand the slings and arrows of the 
contest ahead if it were cohesive and animated by a fundamental interpretation of 
Islam. In this way, Rida contended that Islam would not only match but counter the 
secular project and naturally lead to the restoration of the true faith at the centre of 
the political sphere and its institutions of governance. In Rida’s arrangement of pow'er 
the 'ulama would be restored to their place of natural authority, alongside the caliph 
at the heart of the state. From this point the sltarta would be restored and the pow’er 
and dynamism of Islam as a competitor in the emerging global system of nation -states 
would be assured. 

For the reformist project was not solely concerned with modernity and its accom- 
modation but the place of a revitalized Islam in competition for power against it. For 
these thinkers, and others, like Shariati. the modernist project w r as not to be unques- 
tioning!)’ accepted and slavishly followed. These thinkers attempted to open new 
debates within Islam and offer a critique of dimensions of the modernist project. As 
Ali Shariati notes, 

I hope soon to sec the day when the present state ot attain, which is colored by 
pc ss urnan, cursing and evil-teaching perpetuated among Muslims by the enemies of 
Islam in order to instigate trouble between them so that they can forget the real enemy, 
will be transformed ... ali Muslims should follow* the true Islamic teachings and enjoy 
friendship and understanding . . . our professors along with the ‘ulama, our illiterate 
believers along with the intellectuals, . . . our modernized along with the traditionalists 
. . . will all be able to sit together and defend each other in a united struggle against the 
plots facing Muslims. It will also be the day when Muslims enhance their knowledge of 
true Islam. 


Although it is the case that the early reformists did not necessarily ignite the passions 
of the populist mass with talk of revolution and firebrand politics, their ideas, 
discourse and ideologies did give inspiration to the wider region-wide movement 
by Islamists to contest and challenge state power and the project of secular nation- 
alism in a variety’ of domains that had a distinctly populist appeal. 

Successor populist organizations, or movements such as the Muslim Brotherhood, 
played a part in generating new' dimensions in the contest between Islam and 
nationalism, faith and the attempt by national elites to exclude it from political 
domains, in the twentieth century. Zubaida claims that the Muslim Brotherhood, 
has ‘in one form or another, been the most prominent fundamentalist current in 
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Sunni Islam’. 17 Hass an al*Banna and fellow traveller Sayyid Qutb contributed to the 
shaping of a discourse that promoted the revival of Islam in all aspects of the public 
and societal domain as a challenge to secular nationalism, westernism and the colonial 
experience. Hassan al-Banna not only established the roots of a region-wide network 
for Islamic revivalism but, as Mousalli reminds us, he ‘opened up the theoretical 
possibility of harmonizing Western political thought with the Islamic. Unlike al- 
Mawdudi and Sayyid Qutb, who radicalized the doctrine of hakimiyya (divine rule], 
he transformed it into a human a a’. 18 

The Brotherhood network posed a serious challenge to the concerted effort by the 
leaders of the post -revolutionary secular regimes of the Middle East to give no more 
than a passing nod to Islam in symbolic form. For in their efforts to remove Islam 
from the centre and place it and its adherents on the margins a reaction was deep and 
widespread. The concept behind the Muslim Brotherhood was to advance the notion 
of the import of Islam at every level of society as well as politically In this way Islam 
was promoted as an alternative agenda to that of secular nationalism. 

Thinking and discourse within and on the fringes of the movement was disrupted 
by the departure of al-Banna - as a result of bloody assassination at the hands of the 
agents of the Egyptian state - and the ascendance of Sayyid Qutb. Throughout the 
1950s and 1960s much internal debate and discourse then centred on future direc- 
tions and the political challenges ahead. The establishment of a populist base, with 
Brotherhood activities centred on social reform, welfare, education and the improve- 
ment of people’s living and social conditions, meant that the movement could 
withstand the winds of dissent that emerged from Qutb and his followers. Not only 
that, but the Brotherhood demonstrated that they could act as a substitute for the 
failed state that emerged from the nationalist socialist experiments embarked upon by 
Nasser and his successors. The importance of such activities and networks should not 
be underestimated, for as Kcpel (1994) alleges, ‘these networks play an essential part 
in assimilating those elements of the population who aspired to taste the fruits of 
modernity and prosperity but could not get them’. 19 

Qutbian discourse transcended the primary need for networks of socially active 
Muslims engaged with society. Sayyid Qutb espoused an alternate perspective that 
reflected on the internal state of Arab society and politics as well as external relations 
with other actors in the international order. As Ayubi contends, ‘Qutbian discourse 
. . . tends to influence people’s thought and action in a psychologically tense way that 
creates in the individual not the ability* to reconstruct reality' but rather the dream of 
breaking with that reality'.’ 20 Qutb’s ideas not only influenced the political dynamic of 
Nasscrist Egypt, leading to him being considered a major threat and thus imprisoned 
and executed by the authorities but he influenced others who fell under the radical 
mantle. These groups promoted a significant alteration in the path of Islamic politics; 
driving it into a revolutionary* phase. Revolution w'ould be wrought from within 
through the employment of the strategy' of jihad. Qutb’s analysis of society' and the 
political system fixed on the deterioration of such polities w hen placed under secular 
rule. Such societies, he contended, were characterized by* disorder, lax morals, loss of 
spiritual fundamentals which he labelled as jahiliyya. Qutb asserted that the only path 
out of such disorder w r as radical. He promoted jihad as the means for emancipation. 
As such he declared, ‘The truth of the faith is not fully established until a jihad is 
undertaken on its behalf among the people ... a struggle to remove them from this 
state (JaJritiyyn).' 21 This call w*as not so much an assault on the west as on the new* 
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secular post-revolutionary political orders of the Middle East that had emerged from 
the ashes of colonial rule and the rise of nationalist movements for independence. 
Qutb’s number one target were Arab leaders who, in his view, had turned their back 
on Islam and thus damned the societies they led to Godless disorder. The old Muslim 
fear of disorder ‘fitna’ appears to be equated with nationalist and secularist discourse 
and Qutb, like al-Ghazali and Ibn Taymiyyah before him, is radicalized by the 
consequences of such rule. For Qutb in such a state of emergency, the gradualist 
approach, as advocated by al- Banna, was just not possible. A wholesale change was 
advocated as the order of the day. For Qutb the leaders of Islam must spearhead and 
lead the change from below. Change was an obligation and the establishment of a 
political order could only be achieved if Islam were at the centre of such efforts. But 
with Islam placed back in the centre the contest with secular nationalist and other 
alternatives would be inevitable for Qutb’s vision of political order allowed little room 
for the ‘apostates’. This established a new tension between Islam revived and radical 
and the prevailing political order in the majority of post -independence states in the 
Middle East. The legitimacy of the state was contested by those w*ho adhered to such 
principles and ideas. In the wake of Qutb’s death his ideas lived on and were spread 
across the Middle East and beyond by young adherents of Islam revived. The 
radicalism which eventually characterized Qutb became the starting point of many 
radical groups. As Esposito asserts, however, the import of Qutbian discourse can be 
observed in two ways, ‘evolution, a process which emphasises revolutionary change 
from below*, and revolution, the violent overthrow* of established systems of govern- 
ment’. 22 In the main, however, Qutb’s influence was detected as revolutionary and 
violent. He has been seen as the inspiration behind the radical fringe in Egypt, 
Palestine, Afghanistan, and Algeria. Without doubt he advocated a return of Islam 
from the margins of society* and politics back to the centre of modern Middle Eastern 
political entities in the contemporary era. This implies that he brooked no comprom- 
ise with the forces of secularism. 


Contest from the Margins 

The resurgence and revival of faith in the 1970s has traditionally been tied to 
explanations of the ‘watershed defeat’ of the Arabs against Israel in the Six Day War 
of 1967 and the emergence of a ‘crisis of identity’ in Muslim majority states in the 
region. Indeed it is contended that from this point a new* political epoch and a 
challenge to the discourses of nationalism and secularism arose in the hcardands of 
the Middle East. Chief among these responses w*as an increasing belief in Arab circles 
that the loss oflslam as core to Arab identity and politics explained the decline, defeat 
and subjugation of modern Arab states to the pow er of the w est as symbolized by the 
state of Israel. Additionally it should be noted that in Israel the victory* achieved 
in the war of 1967 against the Arabs underscored the impression in some quarters 
that the divinely ordained messianic project to establish Eretz Israel (Greater Israel) 
was within striking distance if* lews settled occupied Arab lands and confirmed their 
claim to statehood. Elemental to such thinking was a sense of empowerment that 
bestirred in fundamentalist circles within ludaism. Returning to Islam, Esposito 
contends that the new discourse reflected an increasingly common experience befall- 
ing Muslim societies in the region. Citizens of such societies were left with a ‘sense 
that existing political, economic and social systems had failed; a disenchantment with. 
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and at the time a rejection of the West . . . the conviction that Islam provides a self- 
sufficient ideology for state and society, a valid alternative to secular nationalism, 
socialism and capitalism ’. 23 One outcome of such processes was the further develop- 
ment of political activism in the name of Islam. The rc-emergcncc of Islam as a 
powerful political and social force was utilized by both state and non-state actors 
alike. The subsequent relevancy of Islam to many political processes, the varying 
interpretations of its ideologues, thinkers and the formation of many new movements 
for change became increasingly salient and noticeable. A fresh cohort of political 
actors materialized to challenge and counter-challenge the claims to legitimacy* 
previously held by the secularists and nationalists. 

Some controversy has ensued over the naming of the phenomenon that emerged in 
the latter half of the twentieth century that was indicative of the new ways in which an 
interface between faith and politics was established. Labelling the new phenomenon 
has had important implications for state responses and strategic dynamics of the 
international political order. The imprint of Islam on the political has been variously- 
termed as ‘Islamic fundamentalism', ‘Islamism’, and ‘political Islam’. These defin- 
itions signal the subjectivity that has entered the domain of historiography of con- 
temporary Islamism. Fundamentalist Islam is defined by Bcinin and Stork as a 
phenomenon that may be ‘compared to politically activist, socially conservative 
movements mobilized by revivalist Christian, Jewish and Hindu identities ’ 24 Yet, as 
these authors acknowledge, such a definition fixes, limits and reduces Islam in its 
political guise. As such it fails to allow room for Islam in all its political guises. Nazih 
Ayubi contends that employing the label of political Islam ‘tcnd(s) to emphasise the 
political nature of Islam and to [acknowledge that its supporters] engage ... in direct 
anti-state activities’. 2 * Additionally the phenomenon has been associated with the 
radical prefix and defined as part of a wider terrorist phenomenon that is perceived as 
shaping Islam in its contemporary manifestation. The radical end of the spectrum is 
construed as front-line Islamism; its youthful, radical, violent vanguard nature is 
interpreted as revealing the true nature oflslam as a revealed historical phenomenon. 
Additionally Islamism manifest in modern state form is assumed to be indicative of 
the and -democratic, despotic tradidon made real in the modern age as a counterpoint 
to everything that the secular modern and progressive philosophies of the western 
domain represent. Hence, Islam (even in state form) is condemned to the margins 
and perceived and associated with an existential threat to an international order 
shaped by western norms and values. Somehow, in a mirroring or repeat of past 
historical epochs writers such as Bernard Lewis contend that from the margins, ‘the 
Muslim w'orld is again seized by an intense - and violent - resentment of the West. 
Suddenly America has become the arch-enemy, the incarnation of evil, the diabolic 
opponent of all that is good, and specifically for Muslims, oflslam ’. 26 

The contention that Islam from the margins has become intimately associated not 
only with the politics of revolurion but violence as well has dominated much con- 
temporary historiography of the many hundreds of societies, movements, associ- 
ations, and parties that have arisen within the fold of political Islam. The image that 
predominates Western media depictions of the phenomenon is thus a reductive 
stereotype of bearded fanatics brandishing their RPGs and surrounded by an enraged 
ragged mob chanting ‘Death to America’, ‘Death to Israel’. Their backdrop is almost 
any domain of the modern Middle East. While it is true that Islam can be represented 
in this way and that there arc radicals who exhibit such behaviours and hostilities the 
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issue here lies with their representativeness and legitimacy of their cause and support. 
It also belies the real breadth of the Islamist spectrum even when viewed on the 
margins. 

In one sense the initial successes of the battles from the margin gave impetus to the 
contention that Islam ascendant would reclaim the modern nation state and make it 
its own again. The revolution in Iran in 1979 and the establishment of a new state 
order based on clerical rule from Tehran sounded alarm bells in many failing nation- 
alist regimes across the Middle East, as well as beyond. The majority of emerging 
assessments of the revolution attributed its import in terms of the violent and 
authoritarian character of Islam in its modern guise. The revolution, like so many 
other actions or activities promoted by Islamists, was seldom interpreted as legitim- 
ate. The demand to oppose despotic and authoritarian rule, illegitimate foreign 
occupation, injustice and human rights abuses were largely ignored when espoused 
by Islamists and their supporters. Although the state was failing, Islamist intervention 
in Muslim states across the region was treated with suspicion and outright hostility. 
Community mindedness was interpreted as conspiracy and evidence of the deeply 
embedded and malign transnational networks that supported the fanatic agendas of 
modern Muslims. 

In Egypt, Jordan, Lebanon, Saudi Arabia, Algeria, Tunisia, Syria, Kuwait and even 
Israel, however, Isiamism could be identified in each context in many guises. While it 
is true that conflict and associated violence often came to dominate relations between 
Islamists and the state, there were only a handful of examples where Islamists formed 
organizations or movements for specifically violent purposes. In as much as a clash 
took place, it centred at the intellectual level on the contest between Islam and 
nationalism rather than nation and nation-state. In Algeha the Islamist movement 
was an established part of the political culture and had played its part in the movement 
for independence from the French. The establishment of the post-independence 
state then was in part a process wrought by the efforts of Algerian Islamists alongside 
their counterparts. They w r erc state-focused and realized the parameters of power as 
set by the FLN. In one sense then Algerian Islamists recognized their place on the 
margins of the new state, yet through its re-Islamization agenda Islamists established 
deep connections with elements of an increasingly frustrated popular mass. Indeed as 
the mass experienced greater distance from the state, its elite and power and so then 
the populace of the margins expanded to the benefit of the Islamists. The emergence 
of a politically mobilized movement, FIS, drew on the extensive social networks that 
had been established throughout the 1980s. These networks were an important 
substitute for a weakening and failing state and as such established political credit 
among the populace that could be drawn on at a future date. The public riots of 1988 
signalled the point at which the political credit and credence would come into play 
against the state in a contest for legitimacy. The vanguard of the new alliance of 
groupings was predominantly young and radical; the old guard were largely absent 
and radical challenge was the order of the day. Seeking to exploit the opportunity for 
change that presented itself in the political liberalization efforts of the state the 
challenge was mounted in an all-out contest for political power. Any opportunity 
for power-sharing would be stillborn in the turmoil that followed. The serious civil 
conflict that gripped the country after the early 1990s was perceived as inspired by 
Islamist violence. The interface between religion and politics exploded in such 
a spectacular fashion that the country has been dragged under by conflict. An 
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authoritarian secular regime was engaged in a conflict against populist elements led, 
in large part, by a loose coalition of Islamist elements drawn from the margins of 
Algerian political society. Political liberalization failed in Algeria and in part Islam was 
blamed. Yet the batde for power in Algeria was triggered by an economic crisis that 
hit society at the lowest levels. FIS converted popular credit into support in elections. 
In 1992 fearing further electoral inroads and a loss of power the state elite moved to 
preserve itself, suspending elections, declaring a state of emergency and allowing the 
military* to effectively seize control. In the conflict that followed both sides have 
emerged with their hands sullied with the blood of innocents. The attempt to exclude 
religion from state power wracked the country with instability, disorder and chaos. In 
the bid for power Islamist groups encountered a state elite prepared to despatch a 
national army to preserve the power of the regime. The struggle for a new* political 
order was effectively stalled, yet the ambition for power remains. 

Religion and politics has been focused on the state and the power that accrues to it. 
In the twentieth century religious elements have found themselves in contest with 
state elites when they represent a secular conception of power that is designed to 
exclude. In some states religious parties and interest groups have found themselves 
accommodated by* the state as part of a bargain to establish the legitimacy' of certain 
national political projects that arc otherwise contested. This docs not present the 
dilemma for Islamists that might previously have been assumed. For as Piscatori 
reminds us, there is evidence of an emerging consensus within many Islamist circles 
of an acceptance of the modern nation-state and thus a distinction between the sacred 
and profane realms. Indeed, Piscatori contends that Islam has added credence and 
legitimacy* to the nationalist project in the region, ‘it became an intermediary, in 
territorial terms, between the larger Islamic community {umma) and the smaller 
nation’. 27 There is certainly enough evidence to contend that throughout the twen- 
tieth century the interface between religion and politics in the Middle Hast has been 
re-cast in a tense but ultimately new way. Accommodation, whether voluntary or 
forced, has emerged in a series of new* discourses that focus on the function of religion 
in nation-states. Many modern religious movements have emerged with distinctively 
nationalist and political hues. Many conflicts have been labelled as religious as a means 
of generating new forms of support and legitimacy for contests of power that have 
taken place within states and between states in the region. Religious practice and 
observance may have gone into decline in the earlier part of the twentieth century but 
the latter part has been characterized by a growth in state- sanctioned and non-statc- 
sanctioned observance in all faith groups in the Middle East. For some minority 
groups faith revival is tied to sheer survival as demographics, economic factors and 
conflicts drive emigration and migration within and from the region. 

To portray faith politics, as I have described it, through the headlines and not the 
stories behind the headlines is to give a false impression of the places in the political 
spectrum that religion in the Middle East occupies. Within the broad spectrum of 
faith and politics, rcligio- nationalism, Islamism, right-wing messianism and liberation 
theologies arc but part of the story. And it Is my contention that such representations 
of faith and politics do not, as others have claimed, represent ‘the gospel for the 
youth, inaugurating a new era’ in the history of religion and politics in the Middle 
East in which religion will dominate the state. 28 For tied to the spiritual impulse that 
is seen as motivating contemporary forays into the political is evidence of a tic to 
temporal concerns as w*ell. The issue here is whether in the battle for power religious 
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elements will always seek theocratic establishments or other arrangements in the 
Middle East. 

It may appear that I have been disingenuous in avoiding a primary discussion of the 
apparent link between religion and violence carried out in the name of faith in the 
Middle East but my purpose here was to demonstrate the intimate link that has always 
been apparent between faith and politics and not the disruption of the link that the 
secular nationalist project seemed to create. For it is the disruption of this relationship 
that in part explains the presence of violence in the encounter between religion and 
politics in the contemporary’ era. I do not believe that there is anything innate to the 
faiths of the region, and Islam in particular, that compels its adherents to violence and 
conflict. In being perceived as a fundamental clement of the colonial project in the 
Middle East, secularism was always going to be an enemy to faith communities. 
Unless it was employed in its symbolic form to add legitimacy’ to particular state 
projects the modernization project appeared to push faith to the fringes. This reveals 
a deep tension between such concepts and their adherents and makes any attempt at 
synthesis all the harder. As Hourani is quoted as asserting, ‘In trying to explain the 
history of the Middle East in modern times we should always be aware of two 
interlocking rhythms of change: that w'hich reforming governments and thinkers 
and external forces tried to impose upon society, and that which a great stable society 
w ith a long and continuous tradition of thought and of life in common was produ- 
cing from within itself, partly bv its own internal movement, and partly in reaction to 
forces coming from outside / 2 As Hourani indicates, faith based interactions and 
interventions in the politics of the Middle East arc a reflection of the continuous and 
responding internal patterns and traditions that characterize politics. The advent of 
secularism as part of the colonial, modernization and western project may have 
disrupted such patterns but a variety' of religious movements, from the National 
Religious Party in Israel to the Shi 'a clerical elite of Lebanon have demonstrated 
that they have now gained ground in terms of populist politics at the expense of those 
that champion secular nationalist ideologies. What remains strikingly absent from 
many internal discourses in any of the intellectual camps of the region is a focus on the 
politics of power- sharing and accommodation in w hich the zero-sum game currently 
played by both sides is throw*n out and political problems arc met through the reform 
of political systems that arc genuinely based on the principles of representation, 
principles of popular mandates and power-sharing. National unity’ dialogue in the 
West Bank and Gaza Strip between Palestinian nationalists and Islamists floundered 
on the reluctance by both sides to accommodate and accept the popular power and 
legitimacy of the other. The same, I believe, is the case in Iran w here the zero-sum 
game is currcndy played out in the emerging conflict between reformers and conser- 
vatives. Accommodation is possible. There is evidence of this in the case of Hizb Allah 
in Lebanon. This resistance movement, founded on radical Shi 'a revolutionary prin- 
ciples has undergone an ideological evolution in respect of its lived experiences not 
only as part of the national resistance project against the Israeli occupation, but 
perhaps just as importantly, as a political player in Lebanon’s highly* confessional 
and consociational state. In this imperfect democracy Hizb Allah - as a Lebanese 
political player - has demonstrated that faith is an important player in the political life 
of modern nation-states. 

The expression of faith, attachment and observance of its tenets is traditionally tied 
to the history* of the Middle East and religion revived remains an expression of the 
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chatacicr of politics in the contemporary history of the region. The unresolved 
tension between the sacred and the profane will continue to animate the patterns of 
politics that shape the region in the twenty-first century. 
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1991. For a reflection on the tensions between modernity as a secular project and the 
challenges posed to faith, and Islam in particular, the work of Fred Halbday, Islam and the 
Myth af Confrontation: Religion and Politics in the Middle East, London, 1. B. Tauris, 1996, 
and Bassam Tibi, Arab Nationalism: Between Islam and the Nation-State, Houndmalls, Pal- 
grave, 1997, add important depth and dimension to current debates and scholarship. The work 
of Esposato and Kcpcl is commended Ibr the multi-dimensional insight it attempts to generate 
when assessing the importance of the phenomenon of Islamic revivalism and its political 
dimensions within the Middle East (Esposito, John L., Llnhoh Whr Terror in the Name of 
Islam, Oxford and New York, Oxford University Press, 2002; Kepel, Gillcs, Jihad: Use Trail of 
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Political Islam, Cambridge, MA, Belknap Press of Harvard University Press, 2002). Olivier 
Roy offers a hyputhesas that Islamists have largely failed in llicir Ink in Tie failure of Political 
Islam, Ir. Carol Volk, Cambridge, MA, Harvard University Press, 1994. '11m should be 
compared with Said Amir Arjomand, from Nationalism to Revolutionary Islam, Albany, Stale 
University of New York Press, 1984, and Youssef M. Chouein, Islamic fundamentalism, 
London and Washington, 2001. Butterworth and Zortman reflect on Islam as people -centred 
rather than flted on the institutions of the state and reflect on how the nineteenth- and 
twentieth-century faith mobdized communities in a number ot ways: Butterworth, Charles 
E. and Zortman, I. William, Between State and Islam , Cambridge, Cambridge University Press, 
2001. 




Chapter Twenty-four 


Ethnonational Minorities in the 
Middle East 

Berbers, Kurds , and Palestinians 

Lise Storm 


One of the fundamental issues in understanding the Middle East - past and present - 
is to recognize the diverse nature of the countries in the region. Far from being a 
homogeneous region, the Middle East is a patchwork of peoples and religions giving 
home to numerous minorities. Among the ethno- national and religious minorities, 
the minorities most frequently studied arc the Berbers, Kurds, Turkmen, Armenians, 
Palestinians, Circassians, Assyrians, Copts, Jews, Hindus, Druze, Alawis, Yezidis, 
Zoroastrians, Baha'is, Orthodox Christians, Roman Catholics, and Protestants. 

This chapter focuses on minorities in the contemporary Middle East with particular 
emphasis on state-minority’ relations and minority mobilization. The chapter begins 
with a brief introduction to the study of minorities in general as well as in the Middle 
East, and then proceeds to outline the theoretical model behind the analysis. The core 
of the chapter focuses on state-minority relations and minority’ mobilization in the 
Middle East, showing how* factors such as state policies, the strength of group 
identity’, the degree of group cohesion, the political environment, state violence, 
external support, and the international status of the ‘host’ state, have affected 
minority’ mobilization among a number of select minorities in the Middle East. 


What a Minority Is . . . and Is Not 

Despite the fact that the plight of minorities has been studied for decades there 
continues to be disagreement over how to define minorities. Among the different 
minorities living in the world today, the ethnic minority’ is the most widely recog- 
nized. In the field of minority' studies there has been a preoccupation with the ethnic 
minority’ to such an extent that some scholars have come to state that ‘the most 
relevant axis separating minorities from others in modern society is the ethnic one ’. 1 

The majority’ of scholars centring their attention on the ethnic dimension of the 
minority’ issue, how ever, tend to have a rather broad definition of what constitutes an 
ethnic group. One of the more prominent authorities on the subject, Donald Hor- 
owitz, defines an ethnic group as a unit with an idea of a common origin, which 
recruits members primarily through kinship (but transcends face-to-face inter- 
actions), and which has a notion of distinctiveness (regardless of w hether this notion 
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consists of a number of unique cultural traits). In Horowitz’s own words, ‘so 
conceived, ethnicity easily embraces groups differentiated by color, language, and 
religion; it covers “tribes”, “races”, “nationalities”, and castes ’. 2 

The virtue of Horowitz’s definition of ethnic group - the fact that it is broad and 
inclusive - is at the same time its biggest weakness. By grouping together minorities 
defined by unique cultural traits such as colour, language and religion, comparison 
under one umbrella is facilitated, but if the purpose is to compare, for instance, a 
minority defined by a unique religion with a minority defined by another unique 
religion, it would be more suitable to compare these two minoiities under the 
umbrella ‘religious minority’ rather than ‘ethnic minority’ since religious affiliation 
is the defining characteristic of the two minorities and hence the point of focus. 

Various scholars in the field of minority studies operate with several categories of 
minorities. Among them, Ted Gurr and Barbara Harff single out five types of 
minorities under an ‘ethnic group’ umbrella: ethnonationalists, indigenous peoples, 
communal contenders, ethnoclas&es, and religious minorities . 3 

• Ethnonationalists arc defined as ethnic groups that arc relatively large and region- 
ally concentrated (but do not necessarily live within the boundaries of a single 
state). Ethnonationalists strive towards greater autonomy or independence. 

• Indigenous peoples arc the descendants of the original inhabitants of conquered or 
colonized regions. The primary aim of this type of minority’ is to regain control 
over their traditional lands and resources and to protect their languages and ways 
of life. 

• The boundary between ethnonationalists and communal contenders is blurred. 
The main point of difference is the fact that communal contenders aim their 
efforts at achieving greater pow r er-sharing within the central government within 
the ‘host’ state rather than secession. 

• Ethn&dasses are ethnic groups that resemble classes. These groups arc ethnically or 
culturally distinct, they occupy distinct social strata, and they have specialized 
economic roles in society. Ethnociasscs resemble communal contenders in that 
they seek to improve their status within the political system of the ‘host’ state 
(although the aim is usually improved economic opportunities, equal political 
rights, or better public services rather than power-sharing). 

• Religious minorities are groups that are religiously distinct. The aims of religious 
minorities differ somew hat due to the fact that this type of minority’ usually bases 
its demands on religious issues coupled with issues regarding nationality or class. 

Although Gurr and Hartt’s approach opens the way for more nuanccd comparisons, 
I prefer the slightly dif ferent approach by Kumaraswamy. Where Gurr and Harff in 
their categorization tend to focus on the aims of* minorities - such as secession, 
autonomy, power-sharing and equal opportunities - Kumaraswamy centres his cat- 
egories on characteristics relating to the minorities’ unique traits. Working on the 
Middle East, Kumaraswamy operates with five broad categories : 4 

• Religious minorities. Examples are the lews and Christian dominations such as 
Copts, Greek Orthodox, Greek Catholic, Maronites, Latins and Protestants 

• Ethnic/ 'national minorities : Such as the Kurds, Druze, Armenians, Circassians, 
Assyrians, southern Sudanese, Berbers, Tuikmen and Palestinians in Israel 
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• Heterodox Islamic minorities: Such as for example the Alawis, Druzc, Ismailis, and 
Baha'is 

• Political minorities. Among them the Shia 5 in Saudi Arabia and the Sunni in Iran 

• Majoritarian minorities : The Shia in Bahrain and Iraq, the Sunni in Syria, and 
Palestinians in Iordan 

For scholars working on minorities in the Middle East, this typology is a step forward 
from Hourani’s original categorization of minorities in the Middle East, as groups 
that arc not Sunni and/or Arab. 6 Whereas Hourani’s definition excludes from the list 
of minority groups the Sunni Arabs in Iran and Oman, and the Palestinians living in 
Israel, these minorities arc all covered by Kumaraswamy’s typology. 

In this chapter, minorities will be defined along the lines of Kumaraswamy’s 
typology, although with the following amendments: 

1. The category ‘heterodox Islamic minorities’ will be incorporated into that of 
‘religious minorities’, since the defining characteristic of heterodox Islamic mi- 
norities is religious. 

2. ‘Majoritarian minorities’ will be included in the category of ‘political minorities’, 
due to the fact that the defining characteristic of ‘majoritarian minorities’ is that 
these groups arc excluded from power or discriminated against politically 
although they form the numerical majority. 7 

This leaves one with three categories of minorities: religious, cthnonational, and 
political minorities. 


The Mobilization of Minorities 

When analysing minority mobilization in the Middle East one encounters the prob- 
lem that the framework for undertaking such an analysis is underdeveloped. Of the 
limited number of models available, the most comprehensive - and the most widely 
used theoretically and empirically - is that by Ted Gurr and Baibara Harff as 
presented in their influential Ethnic Conflict in World Politics .* 

Gurr and Hartf’s model seeks to provide extensive explanatory power by focusing 
on a broad range of factors. The authors contend that seven factors (the degree of 
group discrimination, strength of group identity, degree of ethnic group cohesion, 
type of political environment, severity of governmental violence, external support, 
and the international status of the regime) and their interrelations influence the 
probability of the occurrence of minority mobilization. 9 The relationship between 
the seven factors and the extent of minority mobilization (in the form of ethnopoli- 
tical violence) is depicted in figure 24.1. 

Although haring stated that I recognize three different categories of minorities - 
religious, ethnonational and political - the analysis of the plight of minorities in the 
Middle East has in this chapter been limited to the study of cthnonational minorities, 
in an effort to give a more in-depth analysis of the selected minorities rather than 
simply a survey of minorities in the Middle East. The focus of the analysis will be on 
three minorities that have played a significant role in the political development of 
their ‘host’ states throughout modern history’: the Berbers in Algeria and Morocco; 
the Kurds in Iran, Iraq, Syria and Tuitsy; and the Palestinians in the West Bank and 
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Restore for wftch hypothecs are developed in Gurr ard Karffs ana^tdal frame* crk 

foe vtHch hypotheses are not developed in the analytical frame 

Figure 24.1 Gurr and HariT* s framework for explaining ethnopolitical violence 
Gurr and Harff ( 1994, p. 86). For an earfccr and broker rangmg version of the model, see Ted Gurr, Why 
minorities rebel explaining ethnopolmcal protest and rebellion’, in Ted Gurr (cd.), Minaritut at Ruk 
(Washington, DC, United States Insdrute of Peace Press, 1993), p. 125. 

G aza, Jordan and Lebanon. By limiting the study to these three minorities, Horo- 
witz’s Ethnic Groups in Conflict could have been used as the framework for analysis. 
However, Horowitz centres his attention on only two factors - relative group 
position and relative regional position - significantly limiting the scope of the analysis 
when compared to the model provided by Gurr and Harff. 10 Although Horowitz’s 
framework would have allowed me to pay more attention to detail, hating already 
significantly limited the scope of my analysis by focusing only on a very small number 
of cases, I shall adopt Gurr and HariTs model which enables me to study more 
factors. This combination, I hope, should allow' me to produce a study that pay's 
attention to detail and variety at the same time. 

Who Arc the Berbers? 

The origin of the Berbers has been somewhat disputed; some scholars have in the past 
described the Berbers as descendants of the Canaanitcs, the Phoenicians, the Celts, 
the Basques and the Caucasians. However, today there seems to be general agreement 
that the Berbers arc the descendants of the original indigenous C^apsian tribes of 
North Africa. 11 

Throughout history the Berber community* in North Africa has played a powerful 
role, sometimes even as rulers of the region. Bcibcr rule in North Africa dates as far 
back as 200 bce, when the Berbers governed the ancient states of Numidia and 
Mauretania. Berber influence in the region declined somewhat after the Islamic 
conquest in the seventh century, largely due to the intense arabization campaign 
carried out by the Islamic conquerors. However, by the tenth century the Berbers 
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regained some of their lost power after having supported the Fatimids in their 
conquest of North Africa. When the Fatimids eventually withdrew, the region suf- 
fered decades of tribal wars, which finally came to an end in the eleventh century* 
when the Berbers regained control of the region and established the Almoravid - and 
later the Almohad - dynasties. When the Almohad dynasty' began to disintegrate in 
the middle of the thirteenth century', so did the power of the Berber and Berber 
consciousness. From the mid-thirteenth century and onwards, the Berbers living 
outside the region’s mountainous areas became gradually more arabized, resulting 
in the decline of Berber identity. 

Today the Berbers inhabit vast areas across North Africa, including parts of Algeria, 
Mauritania, Morocco, Tunisia, Libya, Mali and Niger. As is evident from table 24.1, 
Algeria and Morocco have the highest concentration of Berbers, with the Berber 
community amounting to an estimated 37 per cent of the population in Morocco and 
25 per cent of the Algerian population. 12 

In Morocco, the country* with the highest concentration of Berbers, the Berbers arc 
geographically concentrated in three regions, each with its own Berber dialect. The 
northern and north-eastern Rif mountains and some adjacent valley's arc populated by 
Tarifit -speakers, Tamazight -speakers live in the mountains and valleys of the Middle 
Atlas region, and the Tashelhit-speakcrs (alternatively', Shluh-spcakcrs ) populate the 
High Atlas and the anti- Atlas mountains in south-western Morocco. 1 

In Algeria, the Berber population is largely concentrated in Kabylia, the Aurcs, the 
Mzab Valley' in northern Sahara and the Ahaggar and Ajjer mountains. Some smaller 
Berber communities can be found in parts of western Algeria and in the Sahara. 14 The 
vast majority* of Algerian Berbers speak the Berber Tamazight language, although a 
minority north of the Aur£s Mountains speak Shawiya, and the Tuareg speak their 
own Tamarshak dialects. 15 

The different Berber dialects arc all part of the Afro-Asiatic language group, which 
comprises the Semitic languages as well as Ancient Egyptian. Although the Berber 
dialects vary to a great extent, they arc all clearly recognizable as one language. 
Because the Berber dialects are hardly spoken by anyone outside the Berber commu- 
nity', they constitute a unique characteristic that has served as a means to knit the 
community closer together resulting in a fairly strong group identity'. Not surpris- 
ingly, it is also the Tamazight language that has become the main focal point in the 
current revival of Berber consciousness. 16 


Table 24.1 Berber demography 


Country 

Htifrr population 

Berber concentration (%) 

Algeria 

7,620,000 

25 

Libya 

150,000 

5 

Mali 

450,000 

6 

Morocco 

29,347,000 

37 

Niger 

650,000 

10 

Tunisa 

200.000 

3 

Total 

38,417,000 

— 


Source* Amy Pate, 'Berbers in Algeria* and ‘Berbers in Morocco', Minorities at Jtr/i, 2001; and TYevar 
Mostyn and A be a Houram (cd»), Tbe Cambridge Encyclopedia of Ac Middle Lost and Noelk Africa 
(Cambridge: Cambridge University Pre», 1988), p. 29 
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Apart from the Tuareg who arc pastoral, the life of most Berbers is centred on the 
village and the tribe. Berber society is highly tribal and segmentary in its organization; 
several Berber tribes exist, and each tribe can be divided into sub-groups, which in 
turn can be divided into further sub-groups, the fragmentation continuing until 
reaching the small fraction of the nuclear family. However, due to the high fluidity' 
of the Berber tribal system, people within a tribe arc not necessarily united by blood 
line, in fact, some tribes arc solely based on the fact that they occupy the same 
territory. 17 

The Berber tribal system is highly egalitarian in nature. Despite its tribal nature, 
there is no centralized authority within the tribal system, leaving each tribal unit - 
from the nuclear family and upwards - free to act as if it were in fact frilly autono- 
mous. Socict\ r in Berber communities is based on a complex system of balance of 
power, in which the underlying principle is that for every action there will in general 
be a reaction from an opposing unit. Despite ‘coalition’ building among the Berber 
tribes, leading to the formation of so-called Berber confederations, this undcriying 
principle of responsibility and consequence has so far kept Berber society from 
degenerating into anarchy. 18 


Tt)f Berbers in Algeria 

Algeria’s Berber population was among the strongest supporters of Algerian inde- 
pendence, playing a central role in the revolt against French rule. The first revolts 
against the French took place in the Berber-dominated region of Kabylia in 1945, as 
did the 1954 revolt which later spread throughout the country. 19 

Despite the strength of the Berber community in Algeria, due to the Berber elite’s 
dominant position within the Algerian nationalist movement, the Bether elite never 
succeeded in developing strong tics to the Bcihcr community during the period of 
struggle for independence, primarily because issues such as independence and per- 
sonal relations were placed before Berber-Arab issues. 20 

After independence the Bether community grew increasingly wary of the new 
political leadership of Ahmed Ben Bella and Houari Boumedienne, leading to the 
establishment of the Berber- dominated party Forces dcs Fronts Socialistcs (FFS) in 

1963 under the leadership ofHodne Ait Ahmed, one of the most prominent figures in 
the independence movement. The main objective of the FFS w r as to increase Berber 
influence within the central government, demanding greater participation and 
integration in newly independent Algeria. Despite the fact that the FFS only attempted 
to increase Bether representation and that the party only enjoyed support from parts 
of Algeria’s Berber population, influential members of the regime - including Berbers - 
saw the party as a serious threat to the integrity of the Algerian state. As a result, in 

1964 Ait Ahmed was arrested, leading to the collapse of the Berber movement 
in Algeria. 21 

During the 1960s the Berbers in Algeria suffered harsh repression by the regime. 
Bcihcrs were prohibited from expressing their culture and speaking Tamazight, 
giving Berber names to children was banned, and the Berber- dominated areas were 
overlooked by the government with regard to socio-economic development. 22 The 
harsh repression led to increased group cohesion among the country’s Berber popu- 
lation, eventually resulting in initially peaceful expressions of dissatisfaction by the 
Beifcer community by the early 1970s. 
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As the repression continued a Berber movement, the Berber Cultural Movement 
(MCB), began to take form among Betfrer students in Algeria, enjoying support from 
Berber intellectuals in France. The MCB demanded an end to compulsory arabiza- 
tion in Algeria, calling for official recognition of the Berber language and culture, 
including the teaching of both in the educational system, and the introduction of 
democracy* in the country. 23 

In 1980 disaffected Berbers and the Algetian authorities clashed during the so- 
called ‘Berber Spring’, in which angry Berbers took to the streets in Algiers and Tizi 
Ouzou to protest against the government’s ban on a lecture by a famous Berber 
writer and anthropologist at Tizi- Ouzou University. The confrontation lasted five 
day's, leading to the death of betw een thirty and fifty persons, hundreds of wounded 
civilians and mass arrests. 24 

The nullification of the electoral process and the banning of the victorious Front 
Islamique du Salut (FIS) in 1991 changed the nature of the Berber struggle in 
Algeria. After 1991 Algeria’s Berbers found themselves in a situation where they 
were caught between two struggling groups, none of which seemed inclined to 
support the Berbers in their quest for increased rights and recognition and, hence, 
none of which enjoyed support among the Berber community. During the 1990s the 
Berbers in Algeria condemned the FIS and its violent methods, while at the same time 
demonstrating against the regime due to its reluctance to recognize their language 
and culture. 25 By 2004, despite a constitutional amendment in 1996 acknowledging 
Berber identity as part of Algeria’s common heritage, Tamazight has still not been 
recognized as the country’s second language, and the teaching of the Tamazight 
language and Bether culture in the educational system is still highly limited. 

T)c Berbers in Morocco 

Despite the rather strong Berber group identity, the Moroccan Berbers have lived 
more or less peacefully within the state of Morocco since independence, apart from a 
few* violent protests rooted primarily in the Rif' region. Since the 1980s, however, 
Berber display of dissatisfaction with the regime has primarily taken the form of verbal 
protest centred on demands for public recognition and protection of* the Berber 
culture and language. 

Much of the Berber disaffection has been routed through the Mouvcment Popu- 
late, a political party* established in 1959 representing mainly the Berber and rural 
segments of the Moroccan population. Influential circles within Moroccan political 
life arc strongly against the Berber cultural movement, among them arc the influential 
independence party Istiqlal and Shaykh r Abd al-Salam Yasin’s outlawed Islamist party* 
Harakat al 'Adi wal-Ihsan. In recent years, however, the Berber have come to find 
growing support among the more progressive political parties such as l’Union 
Socialistc dcs Forces Populates, which seeks to improve the status of civil society* 
and introduce democracy to Morocco, as well as from the king himself, who seeks to 
counterbalance the growing influence of the Islamist movement. 26 

Despite the existence of political channels such as the MP and the USFP, much of 
the Berber dissatisfaction with the regime has been routed through grassroots organ- 
izations such as the Charter of Agadir and Tillelli. The Charter of Agadir was 
established in 1991 by six cultural associations - later joined by five others - in an 
effort to counter arabization and the subsequent marginalization of the Berber 
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culture md language, by introducing constitutional guarantees regarding the estab- 
lishment of Tamazight as an official language, as well as guarantees concerning the 
use of the Berber language and cultures in cultural and educational activities, in 
teaching programmes, and in the written, audio and visual mass media. 27 

When these demands were not met, frustration spread among the Berber popula- 
tion resulting in growing activities among the Berber cultural associations. In 1994 a 
group of Berber activists publicly addressed the then Prime Minister Mohammed 
Karim Lamrani during I May demonstrations, demanding official recognition of 
Tamazight. The regime responded by arresting seven members of Tilklli, a Berber 
cultural association, charging them with disturbing public order and threatening the 
sanctity of the state. Four of the seven activists were eventually released, while the 
remaining three were sentenced to imprisonment and hefty fines. This harsh response 
by the regime was met with widespread public antipathy, and with more than four 
hundred Moroccan lawyers volunteering to defend the activists, their sentences and 
fines w r erc reduced, making the activists free men only a little more than two months 
after they were first arrested. 28 

The increasing demands for the recognition of the Berber culture and language of 
the 1990s coupled with the growing strength of the Islamist opposition resulted in 
the introduction of audio and visual news broadcasts in the three main Moroccan 
Tamazight dialects in August 1994. In addition to these improvements, King Hassan 
also made a move to improve the status of Tamazight in educational activities, by 
issuing a royal decree in 1995 authorizing the necessary changes to the curriculum to 
permit the teaching of Tamazight in schools. In 2001 King Mohammed VI estab- 
lished an institute dedicated to the promotion and protection of the Berber language 
and culture - the Royal Institute of Amazigh Culture - giving in to some of the 
Bciber demands, but the royal decree of 1995 paving the way for the teaching of 
Tamazight in schools has not yet been implemented 29 

Who Arc the Kurds? 

The Kurds are a culturally distinct people, whose ancestors have inhabited the area 
north and cast of the Tigris and Euphrates river basins. Although there is diff erence in 
opinion as to the ethnic origins of the Kurds, the majority of scholars tend to agree 
that the Kurds originate from the Mcdcs. 30 

The current Kurdish population can be traced back to the people who lived in the 
region more than two thousand years ago. 31 However, despite having populated 
the area for more than two millennia, the Kurds have had to make do with varying 
degrees of autonomy within other states and empires, never having succeeded 
in forming their own state. The struggle for political power in the form of autonomy 
or independence has dominated the political history of the Kurds. During a period 
of four hundred years, from the beginning of the sixteenth to the end of the 
nineteenth century, Kurdish tribal leaders led several rebellions against the Ottoman 
rulers in an effort to establish Kurdish rule in the principalities primarily inhabited by 
Kurds.* 2 

In the early sixteenth century the Kurdish tribal chiefs proved successful in their 
efforts, striking a deal with the Ottoman rulers that effectively awarded autonomous 
status to sixteen Kurdish principalities in return for Kurdish military support for the 
empire. This system of indirect rule lasted until the early nineteenth century, when it 
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came to an abrupt end when the Ottoman empire re-established direct control over 
the Kurdish principalities in an effort to strengthen Ottoman identity throughout the 
empire. With the increased tightening of Ottoman rule, the Kurds initiated a new 
series of more than fifty' rebellions, but none of them led to the reestablishment of 
Kurdish autonomy. 33 

Alter the defeat of Ottoman Turkey in the First World War, the so-called Sykes- 
Picot Agreement of May 1916 proposed the division of the Kurdish areas between 
Britain, France and Russia, leaving the Kurds uncertain about their future status. At 
first the British, who controlled most of the territory, were determined to establish a 
Kurdish state, an idea that enjoyed some American support. The Treaty' of Sevres of 
1920, which provided the legal framework for the creation of a Kurdish state, was 
never implemented, however, and with the adoption and implementation of the 
Lausanne Treaty in 1923, the Kurdish areas became officially divided between the 
states of Iran, Iraq, Syria and Turkey. 34 

Today the Kurdish people arc the largest people in the world without their ow r n 
state. Approximately 26,910,000 Kurds arc spread all over the w'orld today, the vast 
majority living in the Middle East, although large Kurdish communities can also be 
found in Armenia, Azerbaijan and Germany (see table 24.2). 

Despite being an ethnically distinct group, populating the same territory and 
sharing the same history’, the Kurds arc a highly fragmented ethnic group, noc just 
due to the fact that they arc divided between several countries, which has meant a 
break in the shared history, but also largely because of the existence of several Kurdish 
dialects, all very different from each other. The two dominant Kurdish dialects arc 
Kurmanji and Sorani. Kurmanji is spoken northw’ards from Mosul and LTrumiya as far 
as the former Soviet Union, whereas Sorani is spoken southwards from Urumiya to 
Khanaqin on both sides of the Iran-Iraq border. In Iran, the Kurds mainly speak 
Sorani or one of the sub-dialects of Leki, Gurani and Kermanshahi; in Iraq the Kurds 
are divided between Kurmanji and Sorani; whereas in Turkey' all Kurds speak Kur- 
manji, apart from the Zaza-speakers of the Denim region. 35 

The use of the Kurdish language from country to country varies somewhat, 
however. In Turkey' the Kurdish language was officially banned until 2002, and 
although restrictions still exist today, Kurdish can be heard in the public space. 
Because of the previous severe penalties on the use of the Kurdish language, many 
Kurds in Turfccy do not speak Kurdish. In Iran, Iraq and Syria, on the other hand, 
most Kurds arc bilingual, speaking both Kurdish and Farsi in Iran and Kurdish and 
Arabic in Iraq and Syria. However, since the creation of the Kurdish autonomous 
region in northern Iraq in the aftermath of the Second Gulf War, the linguistic map 
among the Kurds in Iraq is beginning to change, with the generation growing up in 
the 1990s only mastering Kurdish and not Arabic. 36 

Although the Kurds adhere to several different faiths - among them Shi'ism, Ahli 
Haqq and Yezidism - the vast majority are Sunni Muslims like their compatriots in 
Turkey*, Iraq and Syria. In Iran, the tact that the Kurds arc mainly Sunni sets them 
further apart from the overwhelmingly Shii Iranians. However, the Sunni Kurds in 
Iran, Iraq, Syria and Turkey differ from most of their Sunni brothers in that they 
often adhere to one of two religious brotherhoods, the Naqshbandiyya and the 
Qadiriyya, due to tribal ties.* 37 

Although Kurdish society' has been largely detribalized during the past decades, 
particularly in Turkey, and despite the fact that many Kurds arc effectively non-tribal. 
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Table 24.2 Kurdish demography 

Country 

Ku'duh populalwn 

Kurdish concentration (%) 

Iran 

6,600,000 

12 

!raq 

4,400,000 

23 

Syria 

1,160,000 

9 

Turkey 

13,650,000 

24 

Other countries 

1,100,000 

— 

Total 

26,910,000 

— 


Stunts: Ted Gurr and Barbira Harff, Ethnic Conflict in Worid PoSitics (Boulder Wes mew Press, 1994), 
p. 32; and David McDouall. A Modern History cf xhi Kurds {Loodon. I. B. Tauris. 1997 revised and 
updated paperback edition), pp. 3 -A 


Kurdish society in each of the four countries is still affected by tribal culture to some 
extent, especially in Iraq. The Kurdish tribes, consisting of clans, lineages and house- 
holds, arc bound together by different factors such as blood and geographic proxim- 
ity, and to an increasing extent also by political affiliation. In many areas the tribes 
have lost their position as the primary social and economic unit, but in the more 
secluded rural areas they continue to remain highly important. Interestingly, the 
tribes in Iraq seem to have undergone something of a political revival since the 
beginning of the 1990s, with the Kurdish tribes in the autonomous region in 
northern Iraq commanding large armies and vast amounts of the resources of the 
Kurdish regional government. 33 


Tjc Kurds in Iran 

Despite repression by the Iranian regime since the division of the Kurds at the 
beginning of the 1920s, the Kurds in Iran did only rebel twice during the 1920s 
and 1930s, and in both cases Kurdish tribal chiefs who were driven by the desire for 
power rather than nationalist sentiments led the rebellion.* 9 

By the end of the 1930s the Kurds had been effectively subjugated due to Reza 
Shah's polity of homogenization, which involved the attempted introduction of a 
single unifying language as w r ell as the imposition of a uniform dress code on urban, 
agrarian and pastoral peoples. With regard to the Kurds, who w r ere seen as a potential 
destabilizing factor in Iranian society, the policy of homogenization went further, 
however. During the late 1920s and the early 1930s, a large number of Kurdish tribal 
chiefs were detained by the regime, other tribal chiefs had their land confiscated - 
usually without compensation - and the Kurdish population was forcibly displaced 
from its tribal homelands to other parts of Iran. 40 

The harsh repression of the Kurds during the 1920s and 1930s led to growing 
Kurdish dissatisfaction with the regime and an emergent Kurdish nationalism in Iran. 
With the abdication of Reza Shah following British and Soviet occupation of western 
Iran in August 1941, the aspirations of the Kurds grew stronger, leading to several 
Kurdish rebellions and eventually to the formation of the first Kurdish party in Iran, the 
Konula-i Jiyanawi Kurdistan in 1942 and later the Kurdistan Democratic Party-Iran, 
which absorbed the membership ofKomala in 1945. The whole affair culminated in the 
proclamation of the Mahabad Republic by the Iranian Kurds in lanuary 1946. 41 
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The Mahabad Republic proved remarkably short lived, however. Less than a year after 
its formation, the Mahabad Republic collapsed alter Iranian troops invaded without 
meeting any resistance. In the years following the Mahabad Republic, repression of the 
Kurds in Iran increased markedly, beginning with the execution of the Kurdish leaders 
involved in the formation of the Mahabad Republic, and later the prohibition on the use 
of the Kurdish language in the realms of publishing and teaching. 42 

As a result of harsh repression, the emerging Kurdish nationalist movement 
remained quiet until the demise of the Pahlavis in 1979. With the weakness of the 
new Islamic regime of Ayatollah Khomeini, the Kurds in Iran saw an opportunity to 
achieve what they had been dreaming of for decades: Kurdish autonomy for Iranian 
Kurdistan. During 1979 the Kurds and the Iranian regime held a number of meetings 
regarding local autonomy for the Kurds, but a final agreement was never reached, and 
the Kurds grew increasingly frustrated. As a result, in the period from late 1979 until 
1984 the relations between the Kurds and the Iranian regime were dominated by a 
cycle of warfare and subsequent negotiations. By the end of 1984 the Kurds had once 
again come under Iranian control, and their position was only to weaken further in 
the following years. In 1989 the leader of the dominant Kurdish party in Iran, Dr 
Abdul -Rahman Qassemlou of the Kurdistan Democratic Party-Iran, was assassinated 
in Vienna where he was scheduled to meet Iranian government officials for negoti- 
ations over Kurdish accommodation. 4 * 

With the assassination of Qassemlou and other Kurdish leaders in the late 1980s 
the Kurdish nationalist movement was effectively stifled, something it does not seem 
to have recovered from even today. Although the Kurdish parties in Iran remain w*cak, 
the opposition to the regime and the wish for autonomy arc still as pertinent as ever 
among the Kurdish population and the Kurdish political elite, leaving a huge gulf* 
between the Kurdish population and the Iranian regime. 44 

T)c Kurds in Iraq 

Being linguistically, racially and culturally different, coupled with geographic concen- 
tration in the four northern governorates ofDohuk, Erbil, Sulcimaniyah and Darban- 
dikhan, severe government repression, and a long sense of shared history, have 
contributed to strong group coherence and secessionist aspirations among the Kurds. 
Ever since the creation of the state of Iraq in 1920 and the accession of King Faisal I in 
1921, the Kurds have sought to gain autonomy w ithin the entity* of the Iraqi state 45 
Despite promises of the creation of a Kurdish autonomous entity’ with the future option 
of independence in the Sevres Treaty of 1920, and British promises of the right to 
govern their own areas in 1922, the Kurds in Iraq never achieved autonomy. 46 

With the rise of Kurdish nationalism in Iran and the subsequent formation of the 
short-lived Mahabad Republic on Iranian territory in 1946, a coherent Kurdish 
nationalist movement also began to take form in Iraq under the leadership of Mullah 
Mustafa Barzani. In 1970, with the Iraqi regime severely weakened by the past years’ 
high frequency of military coups and Kurdish rebellions, the Iraqi government found 
itself in a position w’hcrc it was forced to negotiate with the rebellious Kurds. The 
negotiations, headed by the Iraqi vice- president Saddam Hussein and the leader of 
the Kurdistan Democratic Party*, Mullah Mustafa Barzani, resulted in the signing of 
what came to be known as the March Agreement, granting the Kurds dc facto 
autonomy throughout the Kurdish-dominated regions 47 
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Although the Iraqi regime began the implementation of the agreement, mistrust 
dominated the relationship between the Kurds and the regime. The Kurds feared that 
the Iraqi government would not keep its promises and added additional demands to the 
agreement, while the Iraqi regime grew simultaneously distrustful of the Kurds, fearing 
that they were trying to take over Kirkuk as well as cooperating with the Iranians. As a 
result of the tense relations coupled with the lack of US support for the Kurds, the 
agreement fell apart during the early 1970s. 48 In the following years, throughout the 
1970s and 1980s, state repression of the Kurds grew* steadily under the so-called Anfal 
campaigns under which as many as an estimated 1 00,000 civilian Kurds lost their lives. 49 

During the last weeks of the Second Gulf' War (1991), the Kurds rebelled en masse 
against the Iraqi regime, trying to regain lost territory and demanding autonomy for 
the Kurdish-dominated northern governorates. The uprising was brutally put down 
by the Iraqi government forces, and the world watched as Kurds fled into the 
mountains to escape death. In the wake of the massive suffering (famously documen- 
ted by CNN) the international community - under the leadership of Britain, the 
United States and France (France later pulled out) - established a so-called safe haven 
for the Kurds above the thirty-sixth parallel in northern Iraq. Following the estab- 
lishment of the safe haven and the subsequent failure of the talks between the Kurds 
and the Iraqi regime, the regime withdrew all its officials from the Kurdish controlled 
north in October 1991, effectively leaving the region in a power vacuum. To fill this 
vacuum the Kurds held parliamentary elections in May 1992, creating the first 
Kurdish parliament in history'. 50 

Despite the outbreak of civil war between the two dominant Kurdish parties, the 
Kurdistan Democratic Party (KDP) and the Patriotic Union of Kurdistan (PUK) in 
1994-6, the Kurds have lived in peace with each other since the signing of peace 
agreements between the two parties in Washington in 1998 and 1999. Although two 
parliaments currently rule in the Kurdish autonomous region, the parties share several 
unified policies (including foreign policy* and the policy towards the state of Iraq), and 
they share the same overall goal of Kurdish autonomy within a future federal Iraqi 
state. This demand is largely supported by* the Kurdish population of which, however, 
the most part seems to prefer the more radical goal of the establishment of a fully 
independent Kurdish state in northern Iraq. 51 

In an effort to increase their chances of gaining autonomy or independence the 
Iraqi Kurds actively supported the American invasion of Iraq in March 2003. So far, 
however, the Kurds have not received any guarantees from the American administra- 
tion indicating that the United States would support Kurdish autonomy. 52 Rather 
than supporting the Kurds in their quest for autonomy, the American administra- 
tion’s strong emphasis on the role of the Iraqi Governing Council (IGC) and the 
forthcoming Transitional National Assembly (TNA) seems to indicate that US pri- 
ority at the moment is to secure the unity* of the Iraqi state. Although the Kurdish 
leaders have from time to time voiced their dissatisfaction with the contemporary 
Iraqi administration and the outline of the draft constitution, they have kept their 
four seats in the IGC as well as their five ministerial posts. 

The Kurds in Turkey 

The Kurds in Turkey - the largest Kurdish community' anywhere in the world - is the 
group of Kurds that have suffered the most since the official division of the Kurds in 
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1923. Although some Kurds seem to have been in favour of the creation of a Turkish 
state at the beginning of the 1920s, their opinions soon changed with the abolition of 
the caliphate in 1924, in which it became dear that the Turkish regime had no 
intention of accepting dual identities.** 

In an effort to escape Turkish rule, the Kurds in Turkey rebelled several times 
during the 1920s under the leadership of different Kurdish tribal chiefs who were 
eager to increase their personal power. Despite several victorious battles, the Kurds 
were eventually defeated by the end of 1932 alter a series of mass executions and 
deportations carried out by the Turkish regime in the early 1930s. In an effort to 
enhance the sense of Turkishness and to keep the country’s several minorities under 
control, the regime adopted a new' law granting the state the power to displace 
forcibly members of those minorities that were considered in need of assimilation. 
In addition, the law granted the state the power to dissolve all villages or urban 
quarters where Turkish was not the mother tongue, and prohibited the formation of 
associations whose membership was not made up of a majority of Turkish -speakers. 
Although the law was never implemented nationally due to its immense scope, it was 
applied locally in Kurdish-dominated cities such as Van, Bitlis and Siirt. 54 

Kurdish opposition to the law was most strongly voiced in the Dersim province, 
which had traditionally been opposed to Turkish rule. In 1935 the Turkish regime 
announced its intention to establish control of the province via the use of military* 
force coupled with administrative reorganization. Getting the Dersim province under 
control proved harder than first expected due to the fierce resistance to the Turkish 
troops from the Kurdish population. However, by the end of 1938 the Turkish au- 
thorities had achieved their goal, albeit at the expense of tens of thousands of 
lives. 55 

Despite the subjugation of the Kurds all over Turkey from 1938 onwards, Turkish 
repression of the Kurds continued. Although Kurds were allowed to participate in the 
country’s political process by* joining the already established Turkish parties, the 
Kurds and many other minorities were prohibited from forming their ow r n political 
parties and organizations. Moreover, the ban on the use of the Kurdish language as 
well as the use of words referring to the Kurds, such as ‘Kurd’ and ‘Kurdistan’ 
remained in place, effectively reducing the proportion of Kurds able to speak their 
own mother tongue. 

Fuelled by the failure of the Kurdish parties established in the 1960s and the 1970s 
coupled with the growing resentment among the Kurds due to harsh repression and 
economic neglect of the Kurdish-dominated provinces in south-eastern Turkey which 
had led to severe poverty' among the Kurdish population, the militant Kurdistan 
Workers’ Party (PKK) emerged in the early 1970s under the leadership of Abdullah 
Ocalan. During the 1980s, with the aim of securing independence for the Kurdish- 
dominated areas in south-eastern Turkey, the PKK launched several violent attacks 
against Turkish armed forces and other targets within Turkey, causing the loss of life 
of thousands of Tuiks and Kurds over the years. In 1991 and 1992 the PKK escalated 
the attacks, leading to armed response by the Tuikish military. During the 1990s the 
PKK and the Turkish armed forces clashed on numerous occasions in south-eastern 
Turkey in what strongly resembled outright w f ar. w 

After Tuifccy gained support from the Iraqi Kurds in their fight against the PKK, 
the PKK found itself under attack from several fronts, eventually resulting in the party* 
assuming - at least on the surface - a more conciliatory attitude by adopting 
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a unilateral ceasefire and altering its party programme demands from independence to 
autonomy and democracy. 57 

With the arrest of Ocalan in 1999, the PKK was severely weakened; something the 
party docs not seem to have recovered from yet. The PKK is no longer a major actor 
in Turkish politics. Although some Turkish Kurds undoubtedly would like to see the 
return of a strong PKK, the majority of the Kurds in Turkey did not support the PKK 
during its heyday and do not wish to sec its return, preferring peaceful politics to 
armed rebellion. Although political parties based on ethnicity or religion arc still 
prohibited in Turkey, dc facto but unofficially Kurdish parties do exist and contest the 
elections, albeit under harassment and discrimination. 5 * In recent years, with Tur- 
key’s attempt to join the European Union as a full member, the condition of the 
Kurds has improved. In 2002 the Turkish parliament paved the way for the legaliza- 
tion of the Kurdish language, allowing the use of Kurdish in public, including in 
teaching and the media. Although Kurdish is now more widely used as a result of the 
new r law f , several restrictions remain in place with regard to when, where and how 
much the language can be used. 59 Taking into account that the European Union is 
aware of the fact that these restrictions remain in place, coupled with Turkey’s desire 
to join the Union fully, there is optimism that the last restrictions on the use of the 
Kurdish language will disappear in the near future. 


T>c Kurds in Syria 

The majority of the Kurds in Syria arc originally Turkish Kurds, who left Turkey in the 
1920s in order to escape the harsh repression of the Kurds in that country. These 
Kurds were later joined in Syria by a new large group that drifted out of Turkey 
throughout the interwar period during which the Turkish campaign to assimilate its 
Kurdish population was at it highest. 60 

Compared with their Kurdish compatriots living in Iran, Iraq and Turkey, the 
Kurds in Syria have been remarkably quiet. A1 though large segments of the Kurds 
in Syria offered their support to the Kurds rebelling in Turkey and Iraq during 
the 1920s, 1930s and 1940s, the Kurds in Syria never rebelled themselves 61 Some 
scholars suggest that the Kurds in Syria have lived a relatively peaceful existence 
because they only make up a small minority. However, the fact that the Kurds 
in Syria suffered harsh repression and persecution in the 1960s and 1970s - 
when thousands of* Kurds w r crc forcibly displaced and an estimated 120,000 
Kurds were stripped of their Syrian citizenship - may also help explain their quictist 
behaviour. 62 

During the 1980s and 1990s the Kurds in Syria seem to have begun to change their 
tactics, however. In 1986 members of the Kurdish community and Syrian police 
clashed during celebrations of the Kurdish festival Newroz. Similarly, Kurds and 
the Syrian authorities came to blows in 1992, when Kurds marked the thirtieth 
anniversary of the census that stripped so many of them of their Syrian citizenship. 
In spring 2004, frustration over the continued repression of the Kurds coupled with 
Arab- Kurdish differences over the war in Iraq, fuelled unrest among the Kurds in 
Syria. As in 1986 and 1992 the violent clashes between members of the Kurdish 
community and the Syrian authorities resulted in mass arrests and the death of several 
Kurds 63 
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Who Arc the Palestinians? 

The majority’ of Palestinians arc the descendants of the original Canaanitc inhabitants 
of the region, something most of the definitions of Palestinians today fail to acknow- 
ledge. These contemporary definitions trace the origins of the Palestinians not back 
to the Canaanites, but stress instead the bonds between the Palestinians and the 
mainly Arabic -speaking people inhabiting the region in the centuries immediately 
preceding the British Mandate of 1919. 

Despite the fact that the words ‘Palestine’ and ‘Palestinian’ have been used since the days 
of Herodotus, Palestinian national identity did not begin to take form until the nine- 
teenth century; until then the main points of reference with regard to group coherence in 
Palestinian society had been the units of the tribe, the clan, and the family. With the 
concept of nationalism in the ascendant in Europe, the demise of the Ottoman Empire and 
the French conquest of Syria, the Palestinians came to sec themselves increasingly as 
Palestinians, demanding the recognition of Palestine and Palestinian identity. 64 

With the end of the British Mandate in 1948, Palestine was to be divided into two 
independent states - one Jewish and one Arab. However, the failure of the Arab 
armies to carry out a well- coordinated plan, coupled with the aggressive policies of 
the newly formed Zionist armed groups, forced many Palestinians to ike the area, 
seeking refuge mainly in the neighbouring countries of Lebanon, Syria and Jordan. 
With the creation of the state of Israel in 1948, the number of Palestinian refugees 
escalated. By late 1948 an estimated 800,000 Palestinians had left their homes in the 
search for security, ending up in makeshift refugee camps in the West Bank and Gaza, 
as well as in neighbouring Lebanon, Syria and Jordan. 

With the conflict still unresolved today, the vast majority' of the Palestinians who 
were expelled or fled their homes in the 1940s have still not been able to return; 
instead they have been joined by thousands more over the years. Today the Palestin- 
ian people arc spread all over the world, although the majority' continue to live in the 
West Bank and Gaza or in other countries of the Middle East (see table 24.3). 

Traditionally, Palestinian society has been agricultural, with the majority of the 
population living and working in the rural areas. However, with increased reliance on 
cash crops and the sale of land to Jewish inunigrants in the 1930s, Palestinian society* 
began to change rapidly. Due to lack of work in the countryside, large segments of the 
Palestinian population were forced to relocate from the countryside to the urban 
centres in search of work. However, the Palestinian urban centres were unable to 
cope with the sudden increase in population and sharp increase in demand for work, 
leading to poor living conditions and high unemployment. LTrhanization - and 
unemployment - further increased with the Six Day War in 1967 and the subsequent 
Israeli occupation of the West Bank and Gaza coupled with the Israeli policy of 
economic annexation and land confiscation. As a result, a vast number of Palestinians 
had no other choice but to seek work inside Israel, something that has become an 
increasing problem over the years as Israel has tightened its border policy. 66 


The Palestinians in the West Bank and Gaza 

The Palestinians living in the Occupied Territories of the West Bank and Gaza share a 
strong sense of community', partly due to the fact that they differ ethnically and 
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Table 24.3 Palestinian demography 

Country 

Palestinian populatum 

Palestinian cvnieniration (%) 

West Bank and Gaza 

3,298,951 



Jordan 

2,626,000 

48 

Lebanon 

463,000 

12 

Syria 

411,000 

2 

Israel 

1,012,741 

17 

Other countries 

1,167,000 

— 

Total 

8,978,692 

— 


Source The Palestinian AcjtkmK Sooccv for the Study of International Affair*. Sec the internet at http:/' 
wu-»r.piM*a.ccg/uuiex_4rf*ct5htro. See also Fhilip Mattar, Vtt En<yctop<Ji* eftbt Fakstmiamt (New York: 
Pact* on File, 2000); and the CIA Wbrld Factbook 2003 at http:^ww»-.cM.gov/cia/piiblicid(»*/fact* 
book/uuiex.html 

religiously from their Israeli occupiers - the Palestinians are Arabic -speakers and 
mainly Muslim in contrast to the Hebrew- speaking, predominantly Jewish Israelis - 
but more importantly because the Palestinians in the Occupied Territories share the 
same troubled history. Having been denied their own state with the adoption of the 
Balfour Declaration of November 1917 and the imminent creation of the British 
Mandate, the Palestinians rose against their occupiers during the so-called intifada of 
1919, which escalated into large-scale violent clashes between Jews and Palestinians 
in 1929 and 1936. 

Fuelled by frustration among the Palestinian people over continued military pres- 
ence in the West Bank and Gaza, Palestinian grassroots organizations and their 
support base began to grow' rapidly during the 1980s, culminating in a new eruption 
or intifada in 1987. This intifada took most political leaders - including the 
leadership of the PLO - by surprise. Although the PLO had not been the initiator 
of the intifada , the organization soon emerged as the leader of the uprising. By 
officially recognizing the right of the state of Israel to exist, advocating a two-state 
solution to the conflict, while simultaneously supporting UN resolutions 242 and 
338, the Palestinians transformed their policy into a negotiating strategy with a 
unified leadership and a clear goal recognized as legitimate by several heads of state 
and large segments of the population in countries across the globe. 67 

The unification of the Palestinian leadership and the intifada resulted in the 
initiation of a peace process between the Palestinians and the Israeli government. 
For a number of years things progressed slowly, but with the victory of the Israeli 
Labour Party in the 1992 elections, things took a turn for the better for the 
Palestinians in the Occupied Territories. While embarking on secret negotiations 
with the Palestine Liberation Organization (PLO) in Oslo, the new Israeli Prime 
Minister, Yitzhak Rabin, also placed a temporary ban on further Jewish settlements in 
the West Bank and Gaza. By September 1993 the negotiations led to an agreement 
on the eventual establishment of Palestinian self-rule in the West Bank and Gaza. 68 

According to the agreement (the so-called Isracl-PLO Declaration of Principles on 
Interim Self-Government Agreements), Israel w r as to transfer certain pow r ers and 
responsibilities to the Palestinian Authority, including legislative powers which were 
to be awarded to the Palestinian Legislative Council elected in January 1996. The 
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transfer of powers took place in a number of sequences subsequent to various 
agreements between Israel and the PLO. In May 1994, shortly after the Isracl- 
PLO Cairo Agreement 69 some transfer of power and responsibilities for Gaza and 
Jericho did take place, and finally, following the Israel-PLO September 1995 Interim 
Agreement, 70 the Israel-PLO January 1997 Protocol Concerning Redeployment in 
Hebron, 71 the Israel-PLO October 1998 Wye River Memorandum, 72 and the Sharm 
el-Sheikh Agreement of September 1999, 73 power and responsibilities were trans- 
ferred to Gaza, the Jericho Area and additional areas of the West Bank. 

In 2000, however, violence erupted once again. With the new intifada ongoing, 
the suf fering of the Palestinians in the Occupied Territories has escalated once more. 
Most Palestinians today live in relatively poor circumstances, enduring high un- 
employment coupled with rising birth rates and deteriorating public health condi- 
tions. Adding to the distress of poverty, the Israeli military presence in the West Bank 
and Gaza is approaching the level it had during full occupation. Recent responses by 
the Israeli government to the escalating violent Palestinian protests against Israeli 
military presence and continuing mushrooming of Jewish settlements in the West 
Bank and Gaza, have included the commencement of the construction of a concrete 
wall - with a planned total length of 230 miles - with the official purpose of 
protecting Israeli citizens from attacks by their Palestinian neighbours/ 4 

The building of the wall - which leaves 274,000 Palestinians trapped cither inside 
the wall or between the wall and the 1949 Armistice Line 75 - has further exacerbated 
the already existing economic exclusion of the Palestinians, strengthening border 
control and making it increasingly dif ficult for Palestinians to enter Israel where many 
Palestinians work. 6 At present, with targeted killings, summary arrests and confisca- 
tions by the Israeli military* still taking place, and escalating suicide bombings by the 
Palestinians, reconciliation between the two parties seems unlikely, leaving the future 
of the Palestinians in the Occupied Territories looking bleak. 


The Palestinians in Jordan 

Although the Second Palestinian Congress called for the union of Palestine and 
Transjordan and recognized Abdallah as the King of all Palestine in Jericho, Decem- 
ber 1948, disagreements between Palestinians and the Jordanian establishment soon 
erupted after the annexation of the West Bank by Jordan in 1950, as the Jordanian 
leadership embarked on a campaign to create a unifying Jordanian national identity. 
As a result of the heated relationship between the Palestinians and the Jordanian 
authorities - partly because of the discrimination against the Palestinians in Jordan 
but also because of Jordanian satisfaction with the post- 1948 situation - a frustrated 
Palestinian assassinated King Abdallah in Jerusalem in 1951. Following the assassin- 
ation of Abdallah, the Jordanian leadership grew* increasingly wary of the Palestinian 
community* in the country, fearing that the Palestinians might attempt to take over 
power. Accordingly, the regime increased its repression of the Palestinian community, 
leading eventually to the ten-day 'Black September’ civil war between the PLO and 
the Jordanian army in 1970. 77 

The civil w r ar between the Jordanian authorities and the Palestinian community* 
further increased the gulf of distrust between the two. As a result, in the aftermath of 
the civil war, the Palestinians - who had in the past held a large percentage of all 
posts - w ere removed from the bureaucracy* and the army, significantly reducing their 
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political influence/ 8 Moreover, in another effort to strengthen Jordanian national 
consciousness and assimilate the Palestinian community in Jordan, the regime began 
to promote Hashemite Arabism. When the attempt to assimilate the Palestinians 
proved unsuccessful, the regime changed tactics in 1972, proposing first a federation 
and later a confederation between Jordan and a future Palestinian state. 79 

Despite the fact that the Jordanian plan to create a ‘United Arab Kingdom’ 
resembled an offer of Palestinian autonomy within a Jordanian state rather than a 
federation between two equal entities, the plan was rejected by Israel. In addition, 
many Arab leaders also rejected the plan, although for opposite reasons to those of 
the Israelis. Consequently the plan was eventually shelved. 80 

In the aftermath of the Oslo accords of 1993, the Jordanian regime became 
increasingly anxious that the prospects of a Palestinian state in the West Bank and 
Gaza would lead to unrest among the Palestinians in the Jordanian East Bank. In 
order to curb dissent, King Hussein spoke repeatedly to the Jordanian public ad- 
dressing ‘all the people of Jordan’ who were ‘members of one family’ regardless of 
descent and origin, and warning that anyone who tried to interfere with the Jordanian 
national unity would become an enemy of the state. 81 

Despite King Hussein’s fears, there have been no recent Palestinian rebellions in 
the country. Rather, the growing Jordanian right-wing nationalist movement has 
proved to be much more of* an obstacle to peace and harmony in the country, 
demanding under the slogan of* ‘Jordan for Jordanians’ the disenfranchisement of 
Palestinians in Jordan, and the return of Jordan’s Palestinian population to the 
territories assigned to the Palestinian Authority' in the West Bank and Gaza 82 

The Palestinians in Lebanon 

Up until 1968 the Palestinians in Lebanon were politically unorganized. However, the 
Six Day War of 1967 and the subsequent influx of large groups of Palestinian refugees 
into Lebanon resulted in the sudden growth of several Palestinian underground 
organizations. To the frustration of the Israeli and Lebanese authorities these organ- 
izations came to enjoy increasing support among the Palestinians in Lebanon, leading 
eventually to violent clashes between Lebanese security’ forces and Palestinians in the 
refugee camps. Due to strong support for the Palestinian cause among large segments 
of Lebanon’s Muslim population as well as from the leaders of several Arab states, in 
1969 the Lebanese authorities gave in to the pressure, signing the so-called Cairo 
Agreement with the Palestine Liberation Organization (PLO), enabling the PLO and 
other Palestinian organizations to operate freely within certain areas of Lebanon. 5 * 

In the years leading up to the civil war ( 197S-90), and to a lesser extent during the 
civil war itself, the Palestinians in Lebanon found themselves at the centre of the 
political agenda as the Maronitc community grew' increasingly wary of their presence 
in the country. At the beginning of the civil w r ar the PLO’s armed militia largely 
refrained from taking part, but as the conflict escalated and attacks on Palestinian 
refugee camps increased, the more radical fractions of the PLO gradually became 
more involved in the fighting. 84 

Although the civil w r ar formally came to an end after the Arab summit meeting in 
Riyadh on 16-18 October 1976, fighting between Israeli -backed Christian militias 
on the one side and the Lebanese National Movement and the PLO, on the other, 
continued in the southern parts of Lebanon in 1977. As a result of sustained PLO 
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presence in the south, from where the organization launched several attacks on Israeli 
targets, Israel invaded southern Lebanon in March 1978. Alter the adoption of UN 
Securin' Council Resolutions 425 and 426, Israel withdrew from the area, handing 
over control of most of the border region to the UN Interim Force in Lebanon later 
that year. Moreover, Israel created, funded and armed a local militia to act as its proxy. 
This militia, known as the South Lebanese Army (SLA) acted as a buffer between the 
Israeli army which continued to occupy a strip of Lebanese territory north of its 
border, and Lebanese resistance forces. The peace proved short lived, however. As the 
conflict between the PLO and Israel continued to escalate, Israel invaded Lebanon 
again in July 1982 with the aim of destroying the PLO, massacring more than 20,000 
Lebanese and Palestinian civilians at Sabra and Shatila. 85 

Since 1982 the freedom and mobility* of Palestinians in Lebanon have become 
severely restricted: Palestinians arc being prevented from taking up various forms of 
woik, they arc being prohibited from organizing politically and culturally, recon- 
struction of the refugee camps has been restricted, severe travel restrictions have been 
introduced, and they live under constant surveillance. 86 In 1992, as a result of the 
increased repression of the Palestinian people in Lebanon, the Palestinian political 
organizations present in the country publicly demanded respect for the civil and 
political rights of the Palestinians. When these demands were not met by the Leba- 
nese authorities, the Palestinian organizations put forward another memorandum in 
1994, calling upon the prime minister to ensure the protection of the Palestinians* 
basic political and civil rights. 87 

In recent years, despite improved social and political conditions among the general 
Lebanese population, the Palestinians in Lebanon have not experienced any significant 
improvements in their conditions. Because of the continued restrictions with regard to 
work in particular, tens of thousands of Palestinians in Lebanon have found themselves 
forced to renounce their Palestinian nationality and apply for Lebanese citizenship in an 
effort to be able to obtain work and improve the living conditions for their families. 88 

Conclusion and Perspectives 

Despite the increased focus on the plight and rights of minorities since the end of the 
Second World War and the collapse of the Soviet Union, and the subsequent adop- 
tion of various covenants and treaties protecting the rights of the individual and 
minorities, minorities continue to be harshly persecuted in most countries in the 
contemporary Middle East regardless of their size, strength and demands. 

To the question as to why the minorities in the Middle East continue to be perse- 
cuted, one can give the same answer as one would have given before the Second World 
War: because of their minority* status. Albert Hourani, writing on minorities in the 
Middle East in the period from the First to the Second World War, concluded that. 

The problem ot minorities in its present form springs from the fact that majority and 

minorities do not frilly form a community with one another . . . 


and that, 


people arc still held back by historic memories and traditional loyalties from entering 
the new world of thought and action towards which events arc driving them. As 
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a consequence, everything is disturbed and tranutional in Arab life and society. Nation* 
alisxn is still entangled with religious conceptions. Social customs arc still only half- 
westernized, although (and this increases complexity) certain of the minorities arc 
further on the road to Westernization than the majority. The effort to build up modern 
governments and administrations is still tar from reaching its end: the consequence is a 
general instability of political life, of which the unsatistactory relationship between 
governments and minorities is only a particular aspect. 


In the contemporary Middle East, majority and minorities do still not hilly form a 
community with one another: nationalism continues to be entangled with religious 
conceptions, and the vast majority of the political regimes in the region remain far 
from democratic. The fact that most Middle Eastern regimes have either come to 
power via the use of force or have sustained their political power by the same means 
is one of the major reasons why minorities continue to sutler such harsh repression in 
the Middle East. Because these regimes lack political legitimacy - legitimacy 
that would have been bestowed on them had they gained power as a result of free 
and fair democratic elections - the political establishments find themselves in a 
situation where they fear anything different and potentially challenging, particularly 
minorities. 

For fear of losing their grip on power, most Middle Eastern regimes operate a 
complex system of pacts and coercion, awarding an important position to one group 
in order to countcthalance another, the favoured group always fiilly aware that it risks 
losing its privileged position to another group if it grows too strong and potentially 
threatening. In other words, influential positions and political power arc kept in the 
hands of those thought to be loyal to the regime, meaning that when loyalties change 
but regimes persist, powerful positions change hands from those formerly loyal to 
those now loyal. 

Due to the fact that power is kept within closed circles, power-sharing arrange- 
ments involving the devolution of power to geographically concentrated minorities 
on a regional basis have never been seen as an option for solving minority conflict 
(apart from the Palcstinc/Isracl ease in which all Middle Eastern regimes support the 
Palestinians in their demand for an independent state). Power-sharing is in general 
seen as a threat to the stability' of the regime and, in many instances also, to the 
security of the state. Many Middle Eastern regimes have stayed in power for consid- 
erable periods of time despite their lack of political legitimacy, largely due to corrup- 
tion and coercion. Unless these regimes arc forced to change their power basis from 
bribes and coercion to popular support, resulting in a political system in which power 
is distributed according to vote share rather than loyalty, there is litdc hope that the 
minorities of the Middle East will ever have the chance of obtaining more than a few 
trivial rights or political positions in the name of bribery. 
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Chapter Twenty-five 


Civil Society in the Middle East 

Tim Niblock 


Introduction 

Some writers have questioned the utility of the concept ‘civil society’. Roger Owen, 
for example, contends that the notion has ‘failed to generate the type of questions 
and hypotheses which encourage new and innovative lines of social enquiry ... it 
lacks rigour, explanatory power and so the ability to provide guidance about either 
present-day socio-political dynamics or future trends’. 

In some respects, this scepticism is justified. As will be shown later, the concept has 
been subject to many different definitions and interpretations, which spread confu- 
sion when the term is used loosely. It is also true that the empirical study of civil 
associations docs not lead on to many useful generalizations about the dynamics 
shaping contemporary developments - whether in the Arab w orld or elsewhere. 

Some of the contentions which have been made about civil society’s role in laying 
the basis for democratization, moreover, have been misleading. The idea that civil 
society’ is the critical factor for democratic change came to the fore in the late 1980s, 
as an explanation for the rapid disintegration of the communist regimes of eastern 
Europe. Some eastern European intellectuals contended that the changes were a 
natural outcome of a prior burgeoning of civil society within the states concerned. 
In fact, this interpretation was largely incorrect. With the exception of the (import- 
ant) case of Poland - where the combined activities of the Solidarity union and the 
Catholic church did have a substantial impact on events - the collapse of communism 
stemmed mainly from other factors. Of central importance w r erc the economic and 
legitimacy’ crises with which the communist regimes were confronted, w hich led on to 
a loss of self-confidence at the heart of the regimes. This spread from the Soviet 
Union to countries dependent on Soviet support, and opened the way for political 
change. What was initially seen by the regimes as a measure of limited political reform 
soon revealed the narrow basis on which the regimes w*cre based. 

There are, however, four respects in which the concept of civil society has been 
useful in the study of Middle Eastern politics and history*. First, empirical studies of 
civil associations in Middle Eastern states do generate insights into how individual 
political systems function, even though no gencralizablc conclusions across differ cm 
states may follow’. Second, classifying Middle Eastern states according to the scope, 
which they provide for civil society’ provides a useful perspective on the linkages 
between political structure and civil freedoms. Third, whatever the merits or demerits 
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of the concept, it now forms part of the discourse on political change, within Middle 
Eastern states themselves. In the words of Eva Beilin: 


‘Civil society* (that u, al-mujtama al-madani) has entered the discourse of the Arab 
world and become a central concept in current Arab debate over the direction ot politics 
in the region. State officials use it to promote their projects ot mobilisation and ‘mod- 
ernisation*; Islamists use it to angle foe a legal share ot public space; and independent 
activists and intellectuals use it to expand the boundaries of individual liberty . 2 


Fourth, the concept forms the fulcrum of an important debate which has developed 
on the differences (real or supposed) between Islamic and western societies. The 
central issue is whether the values of civil society* are inherently western, and alien to 
Islamic societies. The debate over whether civil society has existed, docs exist, or 
could exist in the Middle East has, in many ways, been more revealing and thought- 
provoking than has the empirical study of civil society' organizations. It has been akin 
to the debate on Orientalism, which dominated Middle Eastern studies for much of 
the late 1970s and 1980s. In that debate also, researchers were forced to examine the 
assumptions from which they started, the values which underpinned their work, and 
the coherence of their mindsets. Substantial differences in the way in which the region 
is seen, and in the values and assumptions which observers use when analysing 
developments in the region, then, arc revealed in the debate about civil society*. 

This chapter will give attention both to the theoretical debate and to the empiheal 
experience. On the empirical side, emphasis will be given to classifying states accord- 
ing to the scope of civil society which they allow, and explaining how this relates to 
political structure. We begin with the theoretical debate. 


The Theoretical Debate: Gellncr and Mardin 

Most contemporary theorists of civil society have a common starting point. There is a 
general acceptance that the critical sphere of civil society' consists of the space between 
citizens and the state. Civil society*, therefore, is composed of the associations and 
organizations whose primary' objective it is to promote or represent the views and 
interests, or organize the activities, of different groups of citizens. The bodies con- 
cerned have to be autonomous of the state. At the same time, however, they need to 
be operating within a context where the state safeguards their freedom of operation - 
preferably* within a ckariy articulated legal framework, but at least in a manner where 
their autonomy is assured. The associations themselves, moreover, need to act in a 
manner where they respect each other’s right to operate. Saad Eddin Ibrahim sums 
up these various strands as follow's: 


civil society is composed ot non-state actors or non-governmental organisations — c.g. 
political parties, trade unions, professional organisations, community development asso- 
ciations, and other interest groups. Normativclv, civil society implies values and behav- 
ioural codes ot tolerating, it not accepting, the different ‘others* and a tacit or explicit 
commitment to the peaceful management ot differences among individuals and collect- 
ivities sharing the same public space — i.c. the polity . 3 


Beyond this common basis, however, there arc differences. Some w riters limit the kinds 
of association which count as pan of civil society, excluding those w hich arc based on 




‘primordial units’. Esmail, writing from this perspective, lists ‘the family, the kin-group, 
the neighbourhood, the tribe, the ethnic or religious community’ as comprising prim- 
ordial groupings which do not in themselves count as part of civil society. 

In the context of the Middle East, these exclusions arc highly important. It could 
be contended, indeed, that the strongest social institutions which inhabit the area 
between citizen and state in the Middle East have traditionally been those based on 
dan/tribal groupings or on religious communities. If these are included in the 
definition of civil society, then Middle Eastern civil society has been relatively strong 
(at least in some countries, at some times); if they arc excluded, the social institutions 
and organizations which remain arc not nearly as significant - and Middle Eastern 
civil society’ has been weak. 

The contention that the Middle East (or more specifically Muslim countries) has 
traditionally lacked the kind of civil associations which constitute civil society', and 
therefore forms a difficult terrain for the development of civil society' today, has been 
given weight by the academic prominence of some of those who have espoused 
the view. Of particular significance here arc the writings of the sociologist Ernest 
Gc liner and the historian Serif Mardin. Their views arc presented in this section, 
with counter-arguments being examined in that which follows. Both of them lay 
emphasis on the uniqueness of the western cultural tradition, differentiating this 
tradition from all other traditions, but both give emphasis to the contrast with Islamic 
societies. 

To Gcllncr, the concept of civil society’ cannot rest simply with the notion of a ‘set 
of diverse non- government institutions, which is strong enough to counterbalance 
the state .’ 5 He points out that traditional agrarian -based societies arc ‘well endowed 
in highly structured and partly or wholly autonomous communities’, but that these 
communities themselves ‘maintain their cohesion, internal discipline and solidarity' by 
a heavy ritual underscoring of social roles and obligations . . . generally conceived in 
kin terms ’. 6 He contends that in such situations ‘discipline is enforced by a prolifer- 
ation of minor punishable transgressions, the avoidance of which puts a burden on 
each individual and keeps him in aw r c of the social order as a whole’/ In other words, 
tribal and religious communal organization is not a genuine part of civil society: the 
oppression of kings is simply displaced (or complemented) by the ‘dictatorship of 
cousins’. The individual remains ‘caged’ within a system of oppression, without the 
rights which freedom requires. Gellncr contends, therefore, that the existence of 
autonomous social organization cannot constitute the only criterion for civil society’. 

The most basic requirement for civil society, Gellner maintains, is that individuals 
arc ‘modular’. Similar to an item in a set of modular furniture, the individual must be 
able to join up with (or leave) whatever units of society' are open to membership. In 
practical terms, people must be free to join or leave societies and associations at will, 
unbound by* any understandings of relationship or blood: 

Modular nun can combine into effective associations and institutions without 
these being total, many* stranded, underwritten by ritual, and made stable through 
being linked to a whole set of relationships, all of these then being tied in with 
each other and so immobilised. He can combine into specific -purpose, ad hoc y 
limited assocutions, without bindmg himselt by some blood ntual. He can leave an 
association when he comes to disagree with its policy without being open to the charge 
ot treason. 
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Civil society to Gcilner, then, is a ‘cluster of institutions and associations strong 
enough to prevent tyranny, but which arc, nevertheless, entered freely rather than 
imposed by birth or by awesome ritual ’. 9 

A society of this narurc needs a certain commonality of values and practices. 
Modularity requires that people arc substitutable: one man must be able to till the 
slot previously left by another. There arc, of course, differences among people, but 
there needs to be an undcriying cultural homogeneity: ‘the communication symbols 
employed by the new occupant of the slot must be culture-compatible with those of 
his new neighbours ’. 10 Modularity in fact ‘makes not only for civil, but also for 
nationalist society’, because modular man is only substitutable within the cultural 
boundaries of the ‘idiom in which he has been trained to communicate, to emit and 
to receive messages ’. 11 People have, moreover, to be trained to behave in this way, 
within the context of w hat Gcilncr calls a ‘High Culture’. 

It can only be done by means of formal education, transmitting to its wards the 
standardised, codified rules ot a culture that, precisely in virtue of this codification and 
its inherent links to specialised educational institutions, is a Hijfii Culture. 12 

To Gcilncr, the civil society that emerged in the west w r as, in these respects, very 
different from Islamic society*. The religious conflicts of the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries in Europe led to a stalemate, which was resolved through widespread 
secularization. Societies developed which w*erc plural, yet united around a core of 
common secular values. In the Islamic world, the Islamic umma and its religious 
orthodoxy remained dominant, preventing trends tow'ards secularism and reinforcing 
loyalties that were communal in character. ‘Modular man’ is, in this perspective, not 
the common pattern of humanity' in the Islamic world, and the region is not well 
suited to civil society'. This explains, in Gellncr’s view, the difficulty which dvil society' 
has had in taking hold in Islamic countries. 

The writing of’ §crif Mardin is yet more insistent on the cultural uniqueness of the 
west’s experience of civil sodety. Mardin refers to dvil society* as a "western dream’, 
which is part of the social history of Western Europe. He explains this as follows: 

The dream itself, the ability to dream the dream, is the expression of a unique premise 
concerning the components ot a social system, a premise that also assumed more prcusc 
outlines within modern European history, 'that postulate is the idea that sodal relations 
arc both sustained and energised by autonomous, secular collectives with legal person- 
ality operating within a frame of rationalised and sc If- referential Law. 11 

He locates the origins of the dream in the medieval European town, where the 
concept and practice of an autonomous sphere of activity* was developed, being 
carried forward by the growing bourgeoisie and finding expression in the ‘increas- 
ingly well-established idea that political rights and obligations stemmed from prop- 
erty '’. 14 This led on to the political philosophical movements of the seventeenth, 
eighteenth and nineteenth centuries, which created the theories of civil society found 
in Locke, Hegel and others. These theories became integral to western social atti- 
tudes and beliefs. 

The dream, and the turning of the dream into reality, is in Mardin’s view* unique to 
the west: 
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A characteristic of the transformation of the Western dream into reality is that this 
metamorphosis is limited to the West. Civil society, for example, docs not translate 
into Islamic terms. Civility, which is a latent content oi ci\il society, does, but these 
two arc not interchangeable terms. 14 

He contends that the ‘Muslim dream of society’’ was very different. Set within the 
context of political obligations that are laid down by the Qur'an and the interpret- 
ations of Qur'anic commentators, the ‘Muslim dream shifted to the ideal of a social 
equilibrium created under the aegis of a just prince ’. 16 Whereas western ideas focused 
on the legal rights and obligations of individuals, therefore, Muslim ideas focused on 
social cohesion. Among the characteristics of Muslim societies, which followed from 
this, were that ‘the cracks of a compromised, unrealised system of justice’ were filled 
in by the charismatic authority of the leader, and that emphasis was placed on justice 
rather than freedom. Instead of the patchwork of voluntary' associations found in 
European cities, Islamic cities were segmented on the basis of ‘religious communities 
and groups belonging to different legal schools, guilds, fraternities lineage groups 
and ethnic communities’. There was no hegemony of the bourgeoisie, which could 
erase the differences between segmentary' groupings . 17 

The perspective, which Mardin puts forward on the prospects for civil society in the 
Islamic world, then, is not bright. While Muslim states may acquire some of the 
institutional trappings of civil society, he contends, the underlying reality is very* 
different: ‘the dream of Western society has not become the dream of Muslim 
societies and this incongruity' is part of the difficulty of the latter experience’. 1 * 


The Theoretical Debate: Asserting Middle Eastern Civil Society 

The perceptions of Gellner and Mardin arc no doubt valuable, and it is true that the 
emphasis in Islamic societies has been more on collective rights than individual rights. 
The pessimistic conclusions, which they' draw with regard to the future of civil society’ 
in the Islamic world, however, are questionable. The western intellectual tradition has 
not always been dominated by a dream of individual human rights guaranteed by 
impartial and secular law. For significant parts of the twentieth century the political 
dreams of large numbers of Europeans were centred on ideologies of social cohesion: 
fascism and National Socialism on the right (cohesion around a national cause and 
leader), and communism on the left (creating social cohesion on the basis of a 
classless society). The victory of liberalism did not seem inevitable in the middle 
decades of the century. Nor, as will be shown later, has the concept of individual 
freedom been totally absent from Islamic societies. The contest between promoting 
social cohesion and defending individual tights, then, exists within both western and 
Islamic societies. It docs not constitute a simple dividing line between the two. 

Reference to a ‘western dream’ of civil society, moreover, carries a sense of unreality 
in those parts of the world which have undergone bitter experiences under the 
colonial rule of western powers. A dream of civil freedom, which applies only in the 
colonial power’s home territory (or only among its owm people), and is dismissive of 
the rights of others beyond its borders, betrays the universalistic values that arc 
usually attributed to liberalism. 

If civil society is valued for the limit which it imposes on the arbitrary power of 
government, moreover, there seems no reason to exclude primordial religious and 
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communal associations. These groupings, based on tribe or religion, dearly do help 
to limit the power of governments, constituting a sphere of activity that is independ- 
ent of governmental control. The strength of religious and tribal allegiances, indeed, 
gives associations of this kind a form of protection, which other civil associations may 
lack. While the latter depend primarily on legal structures to defend their autonomy, 
in other words, the former have the protection of effective power. Governments will 
be reluctant to confront them, recognizing their ability to mobilize substantial 
sections of the population in their support. Many of the political problems facing 
the governments of developing countries alter independence, in fact, arose precisely 
from the strength of communal associations. The state -socialist single party states 
which dominated much of the developing world in the 1960s and early 1970s sought 
to suppress religious and tribal allegiances precisely because of their strength - and 
their resultant ability to frustrate governmental plans to transform society and econ- 
omy, and create a new order. 

Nor is it clear that religious and tribal associations simply transfer oppression from 
the state to the religious/tribal leaderships. The perception that tribal and religious 
communal organization constitutes a cage within which individuals arc trapped and 
controlled by traditional leaders should not necessarily be accepted. It neglects the 
extent to which individuals choose to use these organizations to defend their own 
individual and communal interests. Western capitalism, moreover, produces forms of 
caging which also restrict individual freedom of action, based on economic need. No 
doubt there arc issues of individual freedom w hich arise in communal organizations, 
as there arc in some civil associations based on non-communal interests, 19 but a 
blanket refusal to consider religious and tiibal associations as part of civil society’ is not 
warranted. There is good reason, therefore, to bring this form of association into the 
scope of w hat constitutes civil society’. 

The political implications of Gcllncr’s contentions on 'modular man’, moreover, 
need to be considered. If civil society’ docs indeed require that society be composed of 
'modular men and women’, with a strong degree of cultural homogeneity, the 
political prescriptions for the non -western world arc bleak. Two alternative prescrip- 
tions would seem to follow*. One would be to recognize the impossibility of building 
civil society’ outside of the western world, abandoning attempts to do so. This, 
how’ever, runs counter to practical experience. Non-modular societies have played 
host to western-style civil society’ in a number of non-western countries, in the Indian 
sub-continent, Latin America, South-East Asia and elsewhere. Or else, Islamic and 
other non-western societies could be rc-constructcd, such that individuals arc in- 
duced to adopt secular values, with nationalist rather than communal affiliations, and 
fitting into the modular pattern. 20 There is, however, something dated about such a 
prescription. The project of re-constituting society around a secular and nationalist 
set of values was characteristic of the Arab state -socialist regimes of the 1960s. The 
ideology of the Ba’thist regime in Iraq after 1968, for example, emphasized strongly 
the re-making of society’ on a basis of ‘modern’ and nationalist values. 21 No doubt 
Gellner himself would not have favoured this prescription. 

Finally, and perhaps most important, the practical experience has been that, when 
the opportunity’ for civil organization is given to populations in the Middle East, civil 
associations spring up quickly and prolifically. The notion is dearly not alien to 
the peoples of the region. Evidence of this will be presented in the sections which 
follow. 
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An Overview of the Development of Civil Society in the 

Middle East 

In keeping with the points made in the last section, the definition of civil society used 
in this overview will not exclude primordial groupings (above the level of the family). 
Civil associations based on religious or tribal affiliations, therefore, will be brought 
into the discussion. 

Pre-modern Islamic societies in the Middle East functioned within a framework 
where the powers of government w r erc limited by the autonomous roles of different 
groupings in society. The rights of the different groupings were recognized and 
generally respected by those who wielded political authority. While the latter authority* 
derived its legitimacy from ‘a combination of conquest and/or religious sources’, as 
Saad Eddin Ibrahim has said, there w*as nonetheless a public space ‘shared by uJama, 
merchants, guilds, Sufi orders, and sects (miUots ) 9 . 22 Outside of the urban areas, the 
public space was occupied largely by peasants and tribes. There, the influence exerted 
by the political authority* was frequently very limited: ‘other collectivities, especially the 
tribes, were quite autonomous from, if not outright defiant of the central authority ’. 23 
Even in the uiban areas, the power of the political authority* was limited: 

various groups coexisted and interacted with a great deal of autonomy. Guilds, religious 
sects, and ethnic groups ran most of their own internal affairs through elected or 
appointed leaders. The latter were accountable to both the political authority and their 
own communities .* 4 

Under this system, social provision and the regulation of personal status matters was 
mostly left to the communal organizations, such that the societies ‘not only knew the 
equivalent of civil formations but also survived through them. Individuals relied on 
these formations for identity* and much of their basic needs ’. 25 This form of civil 
association, therefore, w*as both strong and relatively autonomous - probably more so 
than the civil associations w*hich existed in European cities at this time. 

Western economic and political penetration into the Islamic w*orld changed the 
character of civil society in the Middle East. The period of western rule did not, 
however, obliterate all aspects of the pre-existing civil society*. Many of the traditional 
elements of society* remained in being, and communal organizations continued to 
play a role. Their ability* to resist the pow*er of the state no doubt lessened, and in 
some cases they became little more than branches of the colonial state’s administrative 
apparatus, but mostly they retained an element of autonomy of the state. The new 
middle class which developed as a result of w*estcrn penetration, moreover, created 
new associations framed around professional, labour and political interests. Political 
parties, sometimes in alliance with traditional communal groupings, mobilized the 
population against the colonial powers and in favour of independence , 26 
The period which immediately followed independence in most Middle Eastern 
countries saw* civil associations continuing on much the same basis as before. Gov- 
ernments were now led by the political leaders who had waged the struggle for 
independence. Increasingly, however, the political system came under strain. Social 
and economic change was bringing to the fore social forces whose interests demanded 
a radical transformation of society*. The prominent role in civil society* played by 
communal leaders, bicked by the religious and tribal allegiances, and often limited 
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the ability or willingness of governments to respond to the demands of the educated 
middle class, industrial workers and students. 

The state-socialist or populist regimes which came to power in much of the Arab 
world in the 1950s and 1960s narrowed substantially the scope for civil society. 
Under these regimes there was an implicit social contract between the mass of the 
population and the ruling regimes: the state would seek the rapid development of 
the economy and consolidate national independence, and the population would 
remain politically quiescent. The right to autonomous political or civil action was 
not part of the equation. Civil organization outside of the umbrella of the sate was 
either prohibited or severely restricted. Religious, ethnic and tribal allegiances per- 
sisted - despite the efforts of the regimes - but they were driven underground. They 
tended to re-surface with renewed vigour once regimes began to liberalize. 

It is w'orth noting, however, that state-socialist regimes did not dispense with social 
organization itself. On the contrary, they w r erc active in arranging the population into 
unions of many kinds: trade unions, professional unions, youth federations, women’s 
federations etc. Although these unions were controlled by the government, and 
therefore did not constitute part of civil society, they were nonetheless socially 
significant. Their objective, as far as the state w r as concerned, w*as in part one of 
control; but they were also intended to undermine the traditionalist communal group- 
ings and to unity sectors of the population on a ‘modern’ basis - around common 
economic, social and professional interests. 2 ' The paradox was that the state’s role in 
promoting the organizations undermined their ability to defend these interests. Some 
were, nonetheless, strong enough to survive in the more liberal political environments 
which followed state socialism, and to play an autonomous role. 

The period since the 1970s has seen a move towards political and economic 
liberalization, although not necessarily to democratization, in the Middle East. 
Over these years there has been a substantial increase in the number of civil associ- 
ations. Regimes have themselves had an interest in promoting this development: the 
state no longer has the resources to tulfil the welfare provisions inherent in the state- 
socialist social contract, such that it needs to rely on the involvement of non -govern- 
ment organizations to provide assistance to the impoverished parts of the population; 
the economic hardships imposed on substantial parts of the population in the early 
stages of economic liberalization make it desirable to provide ‘safety-valves’ - chan- 
nels through which frustration can be expressed; the forging of new’ links with the 
w estern world is facilitated if the political and social structures have some resonance 
with western forms; and political leaderships have needed to develop new areas of 
political support, especially among middle-class circles with an established commit- 
ment to autonomous civil organization. 

There has been a growing realization among regimes, moreover, that the suppres- 
sion of civil society associations may not be an effective means to restrict the circu- 
lation of information critical of the government. Middle Eastern populations todav 
are increasingly informing themselves through satellite television and the Internet. 2 
Associations which are banned can publicize their views through these means. The 
publicity which a group gains by being subject to a ban may in practice enable it to 
obtain better access to the international media. The international dimension of a civil 
association’s activities, indeed, has in some eases become the lifeblood that keeps it in 
being. Attempts to bin satellite dishes have been made, but with the exception of Iraq 
have been of limited effect. 
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Saad Eddin Ibrahim reports that the number of Arab NGOs grew from less than 
20,000 in the mid-1960s to about 70,000 in the late 1980s. 29 It seems likely that the 
number has increased steadily since then, although probably not at the same pace. 
There is certainly pressure coming from the societies concerned for civil associations 
to be given more scope and freedom, and it is significant that this pressure comes 
from all parts of the political spectrum - from Islamist, through liberal to communist. 

Middle Eastern society, then, has been consistently grappling with civil organiza- 
tion since the early part of the twentieth century. When populations have had the 
opportunity to form civil associations, they have generally done so with enthusiasm. 
The reciprocity between freedom to express one’s own opinion and willingness to 
allow others the same privilege remains problematic, but the Middle East is not alone 
in that respect. 


Religious Dimensions of Civil Society in the Middle East 

Religious- based civil associations have constituted a vital - perhaps the most vital - 
element in Middle Eastern civil society. It is, therefore, important to consider how 
such associations have developed in recent years, and how they have affected the 
wider social and political system. Of particular significance in the latter regard is 
whether they have helped to strengthen agendas of democratization. 

The role of the Islamic religious infrastructure in shaping the values of people in the 
region (non-Muslim as well as Muslim) has dearly been crucial since classical times. In 
playing this role Islamic leaders have operated from a basis of considerable autonomy. 
Their independence of the temporal rulers has conveyed to the population the 
consciousness of an independent civil sodety - perhaps possessing more legitimacy 
than that of the temporal rulers. Much of the discourse coming from this quarter, 
indeed, has stressed the significance of civil society and the need for an autonomous 
sphere of religious jurisprudence. Ahmad Moussali points out that the development 
of jurisprudence in the Islamic world was the consequence of social interaction 
between scholars and segments of society, and that right up to the collapse of the 
Ottoman empire ‘the ulama proved resistant to absorption or disintegration 1 . The 
historical role of the scholars’ institution, he says ‘has always been as intermediaries 
between the state and segments of civil society’. 

The religious-based associations which impinge most directly on the development 
of civil society in the contemporary Middle East are those seeking to change or 
improve social and political conditions: voluntary’ aid and welfare associations, and 
movements which have been formed to promote an Islamic (or specific form of 
Islamic) social, economic and/or political agenda. Mosques and churches do, of 
course, take part in some of these activities themselves. In the less urbanized societies, 
religious communal leaders have sometimes created political movements or parties to 
defend or promote the interests of their community'. In Sudan, for example, the 
leadership of the Mahdist Ansar religious order became leaders of the Umma Party’ 
prior to independence, and have retained that position ever since. 31 

Religious- based voluntary associations and political/social movements have growm 
steadily both in number and strength since the early 1970s. The phenomenon of 
Islamism is discussed elsewhere in this book and will not be covered here. The 
increased activity of Islamic voluntary associations is oficn linked to the general 
trend of growing Islamism, but it draws sustenance from wider social and economic 
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developments in the region. On the one hand, the funding to finance these associ- 
ations has been more plentiful than in the past. The lisc in oil prices in the decade of* 
the 1970s, and the economic surplus which this generated in oil-producing countries, 
together with the spread of* Islamic banks and investment companies, put Islamic 
non-governmental organizations (and political movements) in a strong position to 
raise new' funding. 

On the other hand, the social needs to which such associations cater have become 
ever more acute. Programmes of economic liberalization, adopted under pressure 
from the International Monetary Fund and other international financial institutions, 
have reduced or eliminated food subsidies, cut welfare provision for the poorer parts 
of society, and slimmed down the state sector with a consequent loss of* jobs. 32 There 
has, therefore, been an increased need for welfare provision from the non- state sector. 
Civil associations with religious affiliations or connections have been the major ones 
to step into this gap. While it is the Islamic associations which have attracted most 
attention (and have had the most resources), Christian associations have also been 
very active, as have Jewish associations within Israel. The strength of the civil associ- 
ations in this field has often been enhanced by their multiple roles. Proselytizing 
bodies and political movements, for example, have been instrumental in providing 
welfare, as well as carrying out their specific religious and political missions. In Egypt 
the Muslim Brotherhood established, and continues to liaise closely with, many of the 
major Islamic organizations providing welfare. 

The significance of religious- based civil society for agendas of democratization is 
complex. Strong civil associations in this sphere clearly do strengthen the overall civil 
sphere, buttressing the power of society relative to that of the state. Whether this 
necessarily strengthens the basis for democratization, however, may depend on 
practical circumstances. The case of Iran is instructive. It w r as religious civil organiza- 
tion, allied to the bazaar, which provided the dynamic behind the Iranian revolution. 
Through this alliance the Shah was overthrown and replaced initially by a liberal 
parliamentary regime. This Islamic- based revolution can, indeed, be seen as one of* 
the most striking examples in the late twentieth century of civil society’ bringing about 
radical political change. Political change in Iran was, in this respect, unlike change in 
Eastern Europe and the former Soviet Union, Latin America and southern Africa. 
There, as noted above, political change was rather more dependent on a combination 
of economic failure, regime loss of self-confidence, and external pressure. In Iran the 
central moving force was, without doubt, civil society. Yet the initial multi-party 
democratic structures which were put in place immediately after the revolution did 
not last long (albeit re-emerging in a rather different form in the 1990s). It is, 
how'ever, debatable w hether this was due to the inherent nature of the Islamist forces 
which gained power or to the international and regional responses to the revolution. 
Among the regional responses was the initiation of the Iran-Iraq War. 

The experience with Islamist civil associations elsewhere in the Middle East, as 
regards their impact on democratization processes, has also been nuanced. Islamist 
movements have often been prominent in raising human rights issues and calling for 
democratic change. Sometimes, indeed, they have been more strident in pressing 
for democratic change than have non- religious political parties. Among those which 
have stressed democratic and human rights agendas have been the Tunisian al-Nahda 
movement led by Rashid al-Ghannushi, the Muslim Brotherhood in Egypt, the 
Islamic Salvation Front (FIS) in Algeria, the Movement for Justice and Development 
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Party in Morocco, the Islamic Justice and Development Party in Turkey (and its 
predecessor, the Welfare Party), the National Islamic Front in Sudan and the Muslim 
Brotherhood in Jordan. In some cases, such parties - most notably in Turkey, but also 
to some extent in Morocco and Jordan - have shown that they can operate effectively 
within a parliamentary setting. In so doing they have strengthened the democratic 
credentials of the political system. Yet there arc also eases where the record is less 
positive. The Sudanese National Islamic Front (NIF), which operated effectively 
within the parliamentary system which existed in Sudan between 1986 and 1989, 
was the moving force behind the military coup which ended that liberal democratic 
experience and introduced a military-backed regime. The prominence in inter- 
national Islamist circles of Hassan al-Turabi, the NIF leader, gave a particular signifi- 
cance to this experience. There are, moreover, Islamist movements which arc 
cxplicidy opposed to liberal democracy (mostly those identifying with 'radical 
Islam’ ), or else promote an exclusionary version of democracy limited to parties 
accepting a particular interpretation of Islamic principle. 


Socio-economic Dimensions of Civil Society in the Middle East 

Literature on civil society* tends to assume that socio-economic development relates 
positively to dvil society: the higher the level of socio-economic development, the 
more likely it is that civil society will be well advanced. 33 This does not, however, 
provide a useful insight into the dynamics of civil society* in the Middle East. 

If socio-economic development is measured by the UNDP’s Human Development 
Index a complex pattern emerges. The Index presents composite figures on human 
development in all countries, based on statistics which cover life expectancy at birth, 
adult literacy rate, enrolment in education, and GDP per capita. In the 2003 Index, 
based on figures from 2001, Israel gains the top ranking among the countries of the 
Middle East. It is ranked as 22 in the international order of best performance in 
human development. The Middle Eastern countries which follow, in order of good 
performance, can be grouped into three categories: the Gull* Arab oil-producing 
countries and Libya (Bahrain at 3 7, 34 Qatar 44, Kuwait 46, UAE 48, Libya 61, 
Saudi Arabia 73, Oman 79); the bulk of the remaining countries (Lebanon 83, 
Jordan 90, Tunisia 91, Turkey* 96, Iran 106, Algeria 107, Syria 110, Egypt 120, 
and Morocco 126); and the three poorest countries (Sudan 138, Yemen 148, and 
Mauretania 1S4).* S The position of Israel at the top of the list may suggest a link 
between socio-economic development and civil society, as Israel does have a strong 
civil society*, with a wide range of civil associations which operate within a clear legal 
structure. The rest of the list, however, does not bear witness to any such linkage. 

Even if only modern -sector civil associations arc counted, no clear correlation 
between the level of socio-economic development and civil society activity emerges. 
Such associations have probably been as active in Yemen, and at times in Sudan, as 
they have been in the Gulf Arab oil-producing countries. Turkey, and to a lesser 
extent Egypt and Iran, despite being ranked relatively* low in the overall index, have 
hosted significant numbers of active and powerful civil associations. The legal frame- 
work within which civil associations operate, moreover, is considerably stronger in 
Turkey and Egypt than it is, for example, in Saudi Arabia. 

Tw r o factors do seem to carry some significance. The first is population size. Those 
countries with substantial populations do tend to have the more active and powerful 
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civil associations, Israel except cd. The critical factor here, presumably, is that civil 
associations require sufficient numbers of committed and like-minded people willing 
to exert their efforts in the field concerned. Egypt, Iran and Turkey, for example, have 
the largest populations in the region and some strong modern-sector civil associations. 
The populations of the Arab states of the Gulf arc simply not sufficient to support these 
kinds of associations. Second, civil associations arc most active in countries with a 
substantial manufacturing sector. The Middle Eastern countries whose manufactured 
exports account for more than 50 per cent of total exports arc Israel <94 per cent), 
Lebanon <69 per cent), Iordan (66 per cent), Tunisia <77 per cent), Tuikcy (82 per 
cent), Morocco (64 per cent). 36 These tend to be the states where modern-sector civil 
associations arc strongest, and where there is a legal framework to protect them. 


State and Civil Society: Classifying Middle Eastern Countries 

To identity the political dynamics which foster or discourage civil society in the 
Middle East it is necessary first to classify the countries concerned according to the 
character and strength of their civil societies. It should then be possible to examine 
what (if any) political characteristics arc shared by the countries within each category. 

The most fundamental factor used here to differentiate countries is whether the 
state concerned is willing to allow organizations critical of key aspects of government 
policy to operate. It is contended that the willingness to allow’ such organizations to 
operate indicates an acceptance of the limitations on governmental pow’er, and an 
acknowledgement that the state must w’ork together with civil society. Such willing- 
ness, moreover, needs to be backed by the civil associations having effective legal 
protection. It is contended that a willingness to allow such organizations to operate 
indicates a basic acceptance of the limited character of governmental power, and an 
acceptance that the state needs to work together with civil society. Usually the ability' 
of opposition civil associations to operate freely docs require a robust framework of 
law* to protect them. A civil association linked to a powerful social grouping (perhaps 
a tribal confederation or religious movement), however, could enjoy effective pro- 
tection through this alternative channel. 

An assessment of the character and strength of civil society, paying particular 
attention to the freedom to operate civil associations critical of key aspects of* gov- 
ernment policy, is inevitably relativist. It depends on what aspects of government 
activity arc regarded as ‘key’, and on the degree of freedom which the associations 
enjoy. This dimension of relativism, however, is an essential part of the picture: the 
assessment of the strength of civil society docs depend on judgement. Even in 
western democratic systems civil associations operate within bounds. 

The only Middle Eastern countries which arc not covered in the classification which 
follows arc Algeria, the Palestinian territories, Sudan and Mauritania. Instabilities and/ 
or regime changes in those areas make it difficult to draw long-lasting conclusions. 


Civil societies with civil associations which campaign against key elements of 

government policy exist 

The Middle Eastern states which fall into this category arc Israel, Iordan, Lebanon, 
Morocco and Turkey. All have a range of political parties, which operate within 
guaranteed legal frameworks. The parties have competed in elections which have 
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been described as free by international observers, and some in each country have 
campaigned for governmental change. All of the countries mentioned also have a 
reasonable number of other civil associations, covering different spheres of social life. 
While there continue to be human rights abuses in all of these countries, the impact of 
this on civil associations is lessened by governmental measures aimed at restricting the 
abuse. 

The above comments arc not intended to suggest that any of the above countries 
mirror western democratic experience. Writers have pointed to the ‘non-liberal 
representative democracy’ in Israel, 37 the ‘authoritarian secularism’ which (at least 
until recently) existed in Turkey, 38 and the ‘managed liberalisation’ in Jordan. 39 Civil 
society, however, must not be seen as an all-or-nothing concept. 

In the three categories of states which follow, civil associations critical of key 
government policies either do not exist or else operate under significant restriction 
and harassment. 


Civil societies with civil society associations critical of key elements of government 
policy, but operating under heavy restriction 

Egypt, Kuwait, Tunisia and Yemen all fall into this category. Civil associations critical 
of the government are under severe pressure from the government, denied legal 
status and perhaps being undermined through the creation of government-controlled 
organizations in the same field of activity. Leaders of such associations are subject to 
periodic arrest and imprisonment. Generalized human rights abuse exists, moreover, 
weakening the confidence of civil associations to pursue activities of which the state 
may disapprove. All of these countries, nonetheless, have a wide range of civil society’ 
associations in the social sphere. 

In Egypt, Tunisia and Yemen the opposition political parties which exist arc subject 
to government -instigated vote rigging at elections, and governmental attempts to 
discredit, divide or possibly co-opt them. This has been the experience of such parties 
as the Socialist Labour Party and the Progressive Unionist Patriotic Rally in Egypt, 
the Yemeni Socialist Party’, and the Democratic Socialist Movement in Tunisia. Some 
political movements which appear to enjoy widespread support, moreover, arc not 
allowed to register as parties or compete openly in the political system. Among these 
arc the Muslim Brotherhood and the Communist Party in Egypt, those Yemeni 
political movements which had fought for separation in the 1994 civil war, and the 
al-Nahda party* in Tunisia. 40 

In Kuwait no formal political parties compete in the parliamentary elections, but 
the informal political groupings which do compete arc nonetheless well defined and 
protected by their linkage to significant groupings in Kuwaiti society. The informality* 
of this system, the presence of traditionalist groupings owing loyalty to the ruling 
family, and the country’s substantial resources which can be used to buy off* discon- 
tent, have enabled the Kuwaiti government to avoid overt and harsh political meas- 
ures against potential opponents. At times when political opposition has become 
substantial, the parliamentary system has been suspended (as in 1976 and 1986). 41 

In all four countries, strong civil associations exist in fields which do not impinge 
on government policy: self-help groups of many different kinds, associations with 
charitable purposes, literary and artistic societies etc. Chambers of commerce and 
industrial and financial pressure groups play significant roles. Associations which 
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concern themselves with human rights issues, however, lind themselves subject to the 
same restrictions and limitations as opposition political parties. 


Civil societies with substantial civil associations, but in specific areas where the 

state permits such activity 

The two main countries which fall into this bracket arc Saudi Arabia and Iran. Both of 
them have, in different ways and to different extents, strong civil associations. These 
civil associations, however, only exist within closely defined spheres. 

The case of Saudi Arabia raises a difficulty in determining what should count as civil 
society. The state was founded, and continues to be based, on an alliance between the 
temporal rulers (the A1 Sa\id) and the religious hierarchy which promotes the 
teaching of Muhammad 'Abd al-Wahhab. The religious hierarchy is clearly inter- 
twined with the state. Yet there arc some respects in which the state is not the 
dominant side in this relationship. The great vitality of religious life in Saudi Arabia, 
and the extent to which large numbers of* people take more heed of advice from 
religious leaders than of instructions from the government, means that religious 
leaders can and do limit and constrain governmental policy. The religious leaders 
closest to the state, moreover, arc subject to pressure from others who have no 
dependence on the state. Pressure from below' keeps the central religious leadership 
from betraying Wahhabist principles. The history of the third Saudi state (from 1902 ) 
bears witness to many incidents where governments have had to change or adapt 
policies in response to pressures from Islamic bodies within the country. 

Outside of the official religious hierarchy, moreover, there is in Saudi Arabia a large 
number of Islamic associations (charitable bodies, and groupings for the promotion of 
Islamic belief and practice within and outside the country), which depend on the 
spontaneous support and enthusiasm of the associations' members. Financial support 
may come from private individuals, Islamic banks and commercial undertakings. On 
occasion this informal religious sector has given rise to movements which have come 
into conflict with the gov ernment. During and after the First Gulf’ War, radical Islamists 
took a lead in mobilizing opinion against the presence of US troops in the country and 
calling for political reform. Some of the leaders of this grouping were imprisoned, while 
others fled into exile and organized politically from abroad. 4 * Some Islamists moved 
outside the realm of civil society, aligning themselves with Usama bin Lad in and employ- 
ing violent means to change the situation within and outside the country. 

In addition to the religious sphere of civil society in Saudi Arabia, there is also the 
tribal dimension. While tribal identity has become less significant over the years, it 
remains sufficiently strong to give tribal leaders an autonomous social role. They still 
need to be consulted and conciliated by the government, creating a constraint on 
governmental actions. 

In Iran, the form of civil society organization is more modern, in so far as it involves 
political parties and associations based on economic, professional and social interests. 
Yet these organizations must all operate within the framework of the ideology of the 
Islamic revolution. Debates in the parliament, and the elections to parliament, have 
been marked by a seriousness of discussion and vitality of debate, which have been 
absent from many other parliaments of the region. Yet the candidature of all those 
who seek to contest parliamentary scats (at the time of writing) has to be approved by 
the Council of Guardians. Associations such as women’s groups have been very 




successful in confronting the government on a wide range of issues, but such action 
can only be effectively pursued within the context of Islamic law. 44 


Countries wit is limited civil associations 

Two different kinds of state exist within this category. The first comprises states which 
are antipathetic to the existence of civil associations outside of the control of the state - 
even where these pursue straightforward functional roles which have no political 
overtones. While this was a common pattern in the Middle Hast from the late 1950s 
to the early 1970s, the only countries which still retain this approach are Syria and Libya 
(and Iraq prior to the fall of the Ba*thist regime). Even in these countries, some civil 
associations do exist outside of the control of the state, typically religious charities and 
chambers of commerce. As noted above, the absence of independent civil associations 
docs not imply an absence of popular organization. On the contrary, these countries 
(Ba'thist Syria and Iraq in particular) have strong organizations which purport to 
represent sections of the population, albeit under state control. Some of these organ- 
izations (such as the peasant and trade unions in Syria) may be sufficiently strong to 
survive a change of regime and establish an autonomous role in a subsequent regime. 4 * 

The second kind of state referred to here is the smaller oil-producing states of the 
Gulf, with the exception of Kuwait. Bahrain, Qatar, the United Arab Emirates and 
Oman do allow' a reasonable array of civil associations to operate, especially in areas 
which do not concern political or human -fights issues. The small size of the local 
populations, the limited role that the foreign communities who form the majority of 
the population can play in social organization, and the nature of the rentier state (where 
populations look to government to solve their economic problems) ensures that civil 
associations enjoy small memberships and play a limited role. Chambers of Commerce 
and religious associations tend to be the most active elements in civil society. 46 

Explaining the Political Dynamics Underpinning Development 
towards Civil Society" 

On the basis of the above classification, one significant factor differentiating the 
political dynamics of those countries where civil society" is relatively strong, from 
those where it is less strong, may be suggested. Civil society organization develops 
most effectively in political systems where those who exercise executive power arc 
ultimately prepared to relinquish it. This generalization no doubt applies to non- 
Middle Eastern states also, but it will be contended here that it is of particular value in 
assessing the civil society" prospects of Middle Eastern countxies. 

Preparedness to relinquish power is not equivalent to an acceptance of liberal 
democracy. To suggest that liberal democracy is a requirement for vibrant western- 
style civil society’ is certainly realistic. This does not, however, provide a useful 
indicator of how civil society can develop in a range of societies which do not conform 
to western democratic norms. The criterion of ‘preparedness to relinquish power’ can 
be used to identify those state systems which arc most likely to foster civil society. 

Those who exercise executive pow er, and who may fall from power, do not necessarily 
hold the ultimate political authority". The top- most political authority, thus, may lie 
elsewhere and may not itself* be subject to removal - as is the ease in the lordanian and 
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Moroccan monarchies. It may in fact be the presence of a guarantor of the continuity of 
the state which makes possible some alternation in those who exercise executive power. 
A change in government will in this ease not threaten the state’s coherence or survival. 
A cabinet of ministers which knows that its tenure in government is limited will have an 
incentive to work with society, rather than against it. 

The political systems in all of the states in the first category above allow' for 
alternation of those in executive power. Some consideration will now be given to 
the factors which have made this possible in each case. In Israel, the state draw's its 
strength from a perception of its political Zionist mission, catering for the interests of 
the international Jewish community as well as its own citizens. An open civil society, 
at least covering the Jewish parts of the population, is a requirement for such a 
mission, and the alternation of those in power is a necessary concomitant. 

In Turkey, civil society has developed strongly within a system where the army acts 
as a guarantor of the secular Turkish state. Elections have been possible, political 
parties have operated, and those in power have been voted out of power. Historically, 
how'ever, progress in this direction has depended on the military’s confidence that the 
core character of the state would be retained. The Islamic Justice and Progress Party 
was able to come to power in Turkey in 2001 precisely because the previous govern- 
mental elite was confident that the army would prevent the new' government from 
changing the nature of the Tuikish state. 

In Morocco and Jordan, the monarchs have, as suggested above, constituted the 
critical guarantors. A wide range of civil society associations (including political 
parties and organizations covering sensitive human rights concerns) have been able 
to operate. In both cases, how'ever, a key distinction is made between criticism of the 
government, which is permitted, and criticism of the monarch, which is not. 

In Lebanon, the dynamic comes more from an external guarantor. Syria, while not 
permitting pluralism at home, has effectively maintained a social and political plural- 
ism within Lebanon. Prior to the civil war, the Lebanese state was overshadowed by 
the country’s civil society - groupings based on confessional allegiances. It was, 
indeed, the inability of the state to control the clashes between these powerful 
groupings - increasingly operating outside of the penumbra of civil power - which 
laid the basis for the civil war. Since the Ta’if Agreement of 1992, which brought the 
civil war to an end, Syria has presided over a new balance in Lebanese society'. Strong 
civil associations operate in an uneasy balance, constrained by Syria’s overriding 
regional power. 

The contrast with countries in the second category is instructive. In Egypt, Tunisia 
and Yemen, the presidents head the executive arm of government, and are directly 
involved in polity- making. In Kuwait, the role of prime minister is filled by a senior 
member of the ruling family. In all these cases, therefore, criticism of the government 
cannot be distinguished from criticism of the president or ruling family. There is no 
space between the highest political authority’ and those who exercise executive power. 
In all four cases, criticism of the governmental leadership automatically becomes 
criticism of the state leadership, leading on (if it is heavy' enough) to political crisis. 
The room for civil associations critical of government policy is narrow'cd. 

The prospects of strengthening civil societies in the Middle East, therefore, depend 
critically on the political structures in place. A focus on democracy may be less 
relevant than ensuring that processes are available whereby those exercising executive 
power can and will relinquish it. 
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FURTHER READING 

The two volumes edited by Augustus Richard Norton, under the title Civil Society in the 
Middle East , have played a particularly significant role in the development ot studies in this 
field. 'Ihcy contribute substantially by their theoretical perspectives, but also through the 
country studies of individual states. Although published in 1996, the work retains much of 
its relevance today. A more recent (2002) collection, that edited by Amyn Sajoo and entitled 
Civil Society in the Muslim World , covers more of the critique which there has been about the 
application ot civil society concepts to the Muslim world. Much ot the emphasis of this work, 
however, is on areas outside of the Middle Eastern heartland. Among the book-length country 
studies of civil society have been M. KamaliT Revolutionary Iran: Civil Society and the State in 
the Modernization Process, and Sheila Cargo's Civil Society m Yemen: The Political Economy of 
Actinsm in Modern Arabia. The wider, and very extensive, literature on civil society in general 
provides insights which arc of considerable importance to the Middle East. Among these, of 
particular note is John Keane's Civil Society: Old Images . New Visions. 




Chapter Twenty-six 


The States-system in the Middle East 

Origins, Development, and Prospects 

Simon Bromley 


Introduction 

Ever since the extension of the European states-system to the region and the devel- 
opment of industrial capitalism in north-west Europe, the identification of a group of 
countries as constituting the Middle East has been one made by powers outside the 
region; it has not, for the large part, been a term of identification used within it. As 
the historian Bernard Lewis has pointed out: ‘lujnlikc India, China or Europe, the 
Middle East has no collective identity. The pattern, from the earliest times to the 
present day, has been one of diversity - in religion, in language, in culture, and above 
all in self- perception’ <1998, p.133). This may be an overstatement, but it does 
capture an important truth. Muslims have shared and contested the Middle East 
with Jews and Christians (to speak only of the major monotheisms); Arabs have 
coexisted with Persians, Turks, Kurds and Berbers (among others); and social iden- 
tities have ranged from the religious, to the linguistic and ethnic, to the (national) 
territorial, to the secular political. 

In the days of the British empire, the British referred to the ‘Near East’ as those 
countries that were strategically important in protecting the economic and military 
links to India and thence to the Far East - what are nowadays, Turkey, Iran, Egypt, 
Jordan, Palestine and Israel, Iraq, Lebanon, Syria, Saudi Arabia, Yemen and the Gull* 
States. In Arabic, the term Mashriq refers to the countries of the Arab East - that is, 
the British ‘Near East’ minus its two non-Arab but Islamic states, Turkey and Iran, 
and minus the Jewish state established in 1948, Israel - and the Maghrib refers to the 
Arab states of North Africa - Libya, Tunisia, Morocco, Algeria, and Mauritania. 
Nowadays, the dominant outside power in the region, the United States, defines 
the Middle East as part of south-west Asia for the purposes of geostrategic and 
military planning, a region spreading from the Arab cast through Iran to Afghanistan, 
Pakistan and the largely Muslim successor states to the former Soviet Union in 
Central Asia. 

Politically and developmental^ speaking Israel is set apart from the rest of the 
region, but gcopolitically its conllicts with the Palestinians and the wider Arab world 
(and, more recently, Iran) impact on both sides of that antagonism. Turkey and Iran, 
by contrast, share many development issues with the core Arab states, and the 
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fortunes of the latter and Iran (as well as some of the Maghrib countries - Algetia and 
Libya) have been strongly conditioned by oil-based development. Politically and 
economically, the core regional interactions arc among these states, and not with 
the wider west Asian or African Arab countries. Thus, in what follows, I will mainly 
concentrate on what the British used to call the Near Hast, although I will occasion- 
ally pay attention to the Maghrib as well. I will not, however, consider Israel, except 
where it impacts on developments in the surrounding region. 

The unifying theme of the origins, development and prospects of the states- system 
in the Middle East is, I will argue, that of empire. The origins of the contemporary 
states- system in the Middle East arc to be found in the geopolitical settlement that 
followed the conclusion of the First World War. That war was, inter alia, a conflict 
between rival European imperialisms, a geopolitical moment that saw the liquidation 
of the Tsarist, Austro-Hungarian and Ottoman empires as actors in the European 
geopolitical drama; and a turning point that foreshadowed the politics of anti-colo- 
nial, nationalist assertion in the non- European worid. It was also a conflict that 
marked a shift in world politics from an era dominated by Europe and its empires 
to one in which the global rivalry between capitalism and communism, the United 
States and the Soviet Union, provided the dominant forcefield of international 
alignments. The post-colonial development of the Middle East was thus worked out 
in a context of retreating European imperial power and advancing superpower 
involvement. And it is against that backdrop that the politics - national, regional 
and international - of the newly independent states of the Middle East during the 
twentieth century have to be understood. Finally, now* that communism no longer 
competes as a global, ideological rival to liberal -democratic capitalism, and in the 
wake of the dissolution of the Soviet Union as a global pow r er, the United States holds 
sway over the prospects for the states-system in the Middle East as never before. The 
future development of Middle East states and their place in the states-system - both 
regional and global - will depend critically on relations with an international order in 
which the United States exercises unrivalled power. 

In what follows, I begin by looking at the origins of the modern Middle East states- 
system, seeing this as the outcome of the internal collapse and external destruction of 
the Ottoman empire in the face of the economic and geopolitical competition 
generated by the development of industrial capitalism and national states in Europe. 
Looking at the states-system of the region today, it is easy to forget that before, during 
and even shortly after the First World War, the idea that the Ottoman empire, w'hich 
nominally controlled most of the Middle East (excepting the interior of the Arabian 
peninsula and Iran), should or could be replaced by a set of independent states was 
treated with derision in the capitals of the major European powers. Nor did the 
idea of independent statehood make any more sense to the subject peoples of the 
Ottoman empire. It was only with the disintegration of the empire and the subse- 
quent birth of Turkish reform nationalism in the years immediately before the First 
World War that a future for the Arab provinces outside the caliphate became think- 
able. 

In fact, it is only a small exaggeration to say that the victorious European allies in 
the First World War, the British and French, stumbled into creating a states-system in 
the region for want of a better alternative, not out of belief or design. As David 
Fromkin has argued, ‘having destroyed the old order in the region, and having 
deployed troops, armoured cars, and military aircraft everywhere from Egypt to 
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Iraq, British polity makers imposed a settlement upon the Middle East in 1922 in which . 
for the most part , they themselves no longer believed* (1991, p. 562). As wc will see, 
there is much more to say than this, since social forces and political actors in the 
region also played an important role in these developments. But it is right to stress 
that, in so far as they shaped the politics and geopolitics of the region, the European 
powers did so for their own reasons with indecent haste and with little or no attention 
to the political realities on the ground. 

Alter examining the origins of the states-system in the Middle East, I turn to a 
consideration of the main patterns of state formation and political development in the 
era of independence. State formations, and the subsequent patterns of political 
development, have been shaped by the social structure inherited at independence, 
international factors - deriving from the international economy and the role of 
outside powers - and the resources available to the state, especially oil and external 
military support. In considering the politics and geopolitics of the states-system in the 
Middle East I also look at the question of Middle East unity: Is there a (potential) 
unity to the states-system in the region given cither by Islam or Arabism? 

Finally, I briefly consider the prospects for states and the states-system in the 
Middle East. Following the end of the Cold War and the removal of the Soviet 
Union/Russia as a major external power in the region, the dominant issues arc 
those of development - political and economic - in an increasingly interdependent 
world in which the United States exercises an immense influence. Can the states of 
the region, individually and collectively, muster the necessary legitimacy to pursue the 
kinds of reform needed for development? And what role will outside powers - above 
all, the United States - play in the future politics of the states- system in the Middle 
East? 


The Making of the Modem Middle East 

At the zenith of its power and wealth under the rule of Suleiman the Magnificent 
(1520-66), the Ottoman empire comprised most of what is now known as the 
Middle East (excepting the interior of the Arabian peninsula and Iran), virtually all 
of North Africa along the Mediterranean coast, Greece and Tuifcey, together with 
most of the Balkans, the Crimea, Georgia and Armenia. Around the same time, the 
Mughal empire was consolidated in India (1556-1606) and the Safavid empire was 
established in Iran (1587-1629). These Muslim empires found themselves in com- 
petition and conflict with the Christian empires of Europe as well as with one another. 
The Ottomans w f crc regularly at war with European powers (including Russia), only 
finally being evicted from European geopolitical competition by defeat at Vienna in 
1683. Shiite Persians and Sunni Turks fought repeatedly from the late sixteenth 
through to the mid-seventeenth centuries. As well as facing significant external 
challenges, the Muslim empires were confronted by internal peasant risings and 
bids for autonomy by local magnates. Indeed, as early as 1607, the English ambas- 
sador to the Ottoman empire remarked that the latter w r as 4 in great decline, almost 
ruined’, and internal order was only restored in the second hall* of the seventeenth 
century. 

The Muslim empires were unable to compete with the power and w ealth generated 
by the increasingly capitalist, industrial and national states of Europe. During the 
eighteenth and nineteenth centuries there was what amounted to a ‘general crisis’ of 
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the Muslim empires (Bayly, 1989). The Mughal and Safavid empires were destroyed 
by ‘tribal breakouts’, India falling to outright colonial conquest by the British, while 
Persia maintained an uneasy independence in the face of Russian and British pressure. 
In Qajar Iran (1779-1924) central power was never restored, such that formal 
political independence coexisted with informal domination by Britain and Russia. 
Meanwhile, in the Ottoman domains the authority of the Porte was challenged by the 
rise of provincial rulers: military pashas in Eg>pt and Syria, j iertbejs (valley lords) in 
Anatolia, a vans (domestic notables) in Rumelia and Wahhabi tribal forces in Arabia. 

At the Treaty of Kutchuk Kainardji (1774), the Russians established rights of 
protection over the Christian Holy places in the empire, the Poitc’s Orthodox 
Christian subjects and thus their considerable economic activities. The English had 
already established similar rights for their nationals and co-religionists in the seven- 
teenth century. By these and other means, European powers exercised considerable 
influence within the empire. What was known in Europe as the Eastern Question 
(conventionally dated from 1774 to 1923) - i.e. the question of what would replace 
the Ottoman empire and how r - was prompted by this internal cnfccblcment of the 
Muslim empires, especially of the Ottoman domains, combined with the external 
pressures arising from the economic and geopolitical expansion of the European 
powers and their non-European empires. For as Tsar Nicholas said in 1853, Europe 
had a ‘sick man, seriously ill ... on its hands’: from this time on (if not before), the 
consensus of opinion among ruling circles in Europe ‘was that Islam was hopelessly 
sterile and stationary, that its devotees had walled themselves up in a mental prison 
from which they could neither escape nor be rescued’ (Kiernan, 1969, p. 140). Or, as 
Lord Clarendon put it: ‘the only way to improve (the Ottomans), is to improve them 
off the face of the earth’ (quoted in Kedouric, 1987, p. 15). 

Thus, the context of the Eastern Question - and hence the pattern of state 
formation in the Middle East that followed - was given by the process of Ottoman 
decline on the one hand and the expansion of European capitalism on the other. But 
the fortunes of north-wxstern Europe and the lands of the Porte were not simply 
uneven - embracing the dynamism of industrial capitalism and national states in the 
one and pre-capitalist stagnation and imperial rule in the other. They were also 
combined. The dynamics of capitalist and colonial expansion throughout the Muslim 
land empires in general, and in the Middle East in particular, were shaped by the 
general crises of these empires, and this expansion complemented the hold that 
capitalism had already established on the Atlantic seaboard. Equally, internal re- 
sponses and attempts at reform within the Muslim world played an active role in 
shaping its pattern of incorporation into the world market and states-system domin- 
ated by the Europeans. 

Malcolm Yapp has pointed out that what Europeans tended to sec ‘as an affair of 
diplomacy conducted in the chancelleries of Europe’ - namely, the Eastern Question 
- w r as, in the Middle East, ‘a bloody batdc for land’ (1987, p. 16). At the centre of 
this latter struggle w\as the means by which property relations and forms of rule in the 
Middle East were recomposed by, as well as incorporated into, the capitalist world 
market and states-system. For this long process of decline and incorporation was 
precisely the epoch in which, first, the distinction was forged between the ‘developed’ 
and the ‘developing’ world and, secondly, the capitalist world matfcct and a small 
number of rapidly industrializing states established their global dominance. From this 
point onwards, political and economic development in the region was dependent in 
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the sense that it occurred in conditions of subordination to the European world and 
its (American) offshoots. 

In order to pursue these themes, the rest of this section will examine the narurc of 
the Ottoman empire and the other parts of the Middle East prior to the major 
expansion of European power in the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries. Having 
established the broad contours of these societies, I turn to the expansion of European 
capitalism and states, and the internal responses in Turkey and Egypt. Against this 
background, I then look at the role of the ‘peace-making’ at the conclusion of the 
First World War in the formation of several key states. 

State, economy and society in the Middle East 

Before the advent of capitalist modernity and the era of independent states, broadly 
speaking three kinds of society were present in the Middle East: the Ottoman 
heartlands, areas dominated by tribal nomadism and the Safavid empire. To under- 
stand the differences between these and their implications for subsequent develop- 
ment, we need to note that in societies dominated by peasant agriculture (and greater 
or lesser elements of tribal nomadism) there have been a variety of ways by which 
ruling classes extracted an economic surplus in order to support their rule and luxury’ 
consumption. Broadly speaking, we can distinguish ‘tributary’ from ‘feudal’ arrange- 
ments. Under tributary arrangements, a centralized and unified state-class secured 
political-military rights to tax an independent peasantry', whereas feudalism involved 
a decentralized and fragmented landlord class extracting rents horn a dependent 
peasantry'. 

The Ottoman empire exhibited marked tributary, rather than feudal, tendencies. 
Following the decline of the Persian rule of the Abbasdd caliphate (750-1258), Arab 
tribes and Tuikish cavalry established Seljuq rule in Iraq, Syria and Iran, and then 
confronted, and successfully contested, a declining Byzantium. Internally stagnating 
and stretched by war, Byzantium suffered a major defeat at the hands of the Seljuq 
Turks at Manzikert (1071) and called for assistance from the West. However, the 
counter-offensive launched from Vienna - involving the participation of the Franks, 
the Normans and the Italian city-states - failed, and the Ottoman armies inflicted 
crushing defeats on feudal Europe at Nicopolis (1396) and Varna (1444). Following 
repeated Mongol invasions, and alter decades of cavalry’ warfare, the Osmanli sultan- 
ate consolidated its rule as Turkish armies went from strength to strength. Constan- 
tinople (Istanbul) fell in 1453, much of the Balkans followed, as did large swathes of 
the Middle East in the sixteenth century'. Perhaps the most powerful empire of* its 
time, under the rule of Suleiman, the Ottoman empire enjoyed revenues twice those 
of Charles V in the West. 

The character of the Turkish conquests gave rise to a particular pattern of economic 
and political-military power, as Chris Wickham has pointed out: 


[much of the Islamic world) had one socio-political feature in common . . . unlike in the 
Roman and Chinese empires, where a roughly homogeneous aristocratic class partici- 
pated in the profits ot both state and landlocdship, in most of these ‘Islamic* states a state 
class clearly stood in opposition to an aristocratic class of local landowners. 'Ihcrc was 
certainly overlap, but the two were socially and often ethnically distinguishable, and 
frequendy antagonistic in ideology, as well as their economic base. (1985, p. 176) 
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Indeed, in the Ottoman case a particularly pure form of tributary state and economy 
was consolidated between ca. 1280 and 1453. With the exception of w&qf (or 
religious) lands, all land was the patrimony of the sultan. Both Islamic law and 
Ottoman practice classed land as belonging to the state {miri). Peasant families 
with rights of access and use to the land, organized into wider village communities, 
constituted the main units of production and consumption. Peasants farmed the land 
and paid taxes to the state. The sultan's ‘household’ - this was a form of patriarchal or 
patrimonial authority* in which there was no separation between family and state 
authority - was staffed by ex-Christian ‘slaves’ taken as tribute and by the Islamic 
stratum o t sipabi cavalry* who were, in turn, urban- based and dependent on the timars 
(benefices) granted by the sultan in return for military service. (As the cavalry' later 
gave way to a salaried army, so the benefices became tax farms.) The use of the term 
‘slave’, used in relation to servile forces, in the Islamic world has often been misun- 
derstood. The term ‘was a loose one, denoting dependants with a total and exclusive 
loyalty; collectively they formed the ruler’s “family 1 ’ ’ (Kiernan, 1980, p. 238); and 
‘the sultan’s slaves . . . commanded armies, governed provinces, and controlled the 
central administrations. Used of these ... such words as the Arabic mamluk and 
Turkish kul y though technically* meaning “slave”, carried a connotation not of 
enslavement or serv ility but of power and dominance’ (Lewis, 1988, p. 65). 

In contrast to the classic case of European feudalism, timars were neither hcredit- 
ablc, nor did they bring rights of jurisdiction over the peasantry, and the revenues 
attached to them were set by the sultan’s treasury. These arrangements pertained 
mostly in the empire’s Anatolian (Turkish) and Rumelian (Balkan) core. In some 
other regions such as Egypt, Iraq and Arabia, there w*crc no timar lands, instead these 
were garrisoned by janissary' troops and paid taxes directly to the treasury. Profits 
from guild regulation of markets and customs dues also went to the urban- based 
intermediaries of the state. 

But what was the social position and role of the Sunni ulema} Dating from 
the Abbasid period (750-1258), mad rasa (theological and legal colleges), endow- 
ments and fees constituted the clergy as a major group of surplus takers and 
this enabled them to extend their functions to charity*, education, justice and informal 
social and political leadership. The new Turkish conquerors, of nomadic stock 
and backed by slave armies, originally had little or no experience of sedentary 
agriculture and imperial administration. Thus the ulema were in a position to organ- 
ize significant elements of society but they could not suppress banditry and 
parasitic disorder, while the new overlords could provide order but could not rule. 
The happy synthesis formed by this conjunction has been w*ell summarized by Ira 
Lapidus: 

Faced with military elites unfamiliar with local traditions, the "ulema* emerged, on the 
basis of religious prestige and educational and judicial authority as a new communal 
notability. The ‘ulema* married into established merchant, administrative, and land- 
owning families, and merged with the older local elites to form a new upj>er class defined 
by religious qualifications. Ihc ‘ulema’ assumed the functions as well as the status of the 
former elites. They took charge of local taxation, irrigation, judicial and police affairs, 
and often became scribes and officials in the Saljuq succession states — While con- 
querors and regimes came and went, Islam became ever more firmly and widely en- 
trenched as the basis of social and political order. (1988, pp. 176, 180) 
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Thus, it was the social distance between the tributary appropriation of the Turkish 
state class and the extant local nobility* which allowed the consolidation of the 
religious classes. In the Ottoman case, imperial Turkish overlords, whether state 
officials or military personnel, resided in towns and lived off the land, often tailing 
to learn the language of the local nobility and peasantry. As Max Weber pointed out, 
this meant that imperial rule relied on the tacit cooperation of urban forces, especially 
the merchants and the ulema. Like the ulema, merchants required overlords: to 
maintain order; to sustain networks of trade and finance, and, often, to be their 
largest customers. Over time, the imperial rule of the Ottomans established a high 
degree of state control over both the Sunni ulema and the merchants. 

Formally speaking, the official corps of Sunni theologians, judges and teachers 
came to run parallel to the tributary structure. This religious hierarchy performed 
important administrative functions and filled the leading civil and judicial posts of the 
state. In the provinces, personnel recruited from the ulema formed the basis of 
administration. At the head of the ulema stood the Sheikh ul Islam, the supreme 
religious leader who interpreted the shari % a for the faithful. Islamic doctrine and law* 
provided the ideology of the Osmanli empire. 

However, there were areas that did not produce an agrarian surplus sufficient to 
resource urban-based, military power. This was the kind of social world described by 
Ibn Khaldun in The Muqaddimah (1377). In these regions, the tributary state was 
unable to control the rural areas, essentially because of the greater weight of pastoral 
nomadism with its mobile means of production, armed populations and absence of 
urban growth. Tribal pastoralism did not permit any significant material development 
or any lasting and widespread social stratification or political authority within the 
community. The tribal nobility was not reproduced by regulated intermarriage and it 
had no power to tax, control or command. In these regions, Islam was popular (Sufi), 
or folk Islam, focused on loyalty* to the hierarchical authority* established by* religious 
leaders; it was less scriptural, less rule- bound and less egalitarian than orthodox Sunni 
Islam. 

Finally, there was Shil Persia. The theological basis of the Shil ulema , originally* 
articulated at a time when temporal political power resided with Sunni Muslims, lies 
in the notion that they are the collective deputies of the Occulted Imam (Momcn, 
1989). After the Saf’avid conquest of Iran, however, Shiism was proclaimed the 
religion of the state. The latter was composed of a tributary* structure similar to 
that on Ottoman lands, though the control of the central state w*as w*eaker to the 
extent that its army was composed of tribal levies. This reflected the greater presence 
of tribal nomadism, and thus tribal organization, as well as effective landlord control, 
within post-Mongol Iran. While the empire lasted, the Shil ulema supported Safavid 
power against the Ottomans and the Safavids deferred to the ulema on a range of 
issues. Lapidus argues that by the late Safavid period, ‘Shi'ism had duplicated the 
whole complex of religious sensibility already found w'ithin Sunnism. It thus became a 
comprehensive alternative vision of Islam’ (1988, p. 299). Overall, especially in post- 
Safavid Iran (including the rule of the Qajars, 1779-1924), the Shil ulema consti- 
tuted a powerful grouping of surplus takers that w*as able to establish a much greater 
degree of independence from central tributary structures than the Sunni ulema in 
Ottoman domains. 

In sum, on the eve of incorporation in the capitalist world market and major 
geopolitical entanglements with European pow*ers, it is passible to distinguish a 
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range of dilTcrcnt kinds of society in the Middle East, in each of which the articulation 
of Islam took its own distinctive form. The first of these was the core of the Ottoman 
empire, encamped in urban areas linked to sedentary agriculture, where Sunni Islam 
was geared towards the provision of administration and justice. The second consisted 
of those regions of the Ottoman domain where the centre’s writ was more attenu- 
ated, either as a result of stronger tribal organization or because of logistical distance 
from the Anatolian core, where Islam largely meant Sufi orders or the folk Islam of 
tribes. And finally, there was Shi'i Persia (Iran), where a form of Islam doctrinally 
distinct from the Sunni mainstream played a variety of social roles in relation to 
shifting historical alignments of political power. 

Before I turn to the expansion of European power and the incorporation of the 
Middle East into the capitalist world market and the European -dominated states- 
system, it is important to draw attention to two points that arc impoxtant for what 
follows. In the first place, the economic system of the Ottoman and Safavid empires 
was relatively static. Any dynamic that the Ottoman empire possessed was based on 
perpetual military conquest: the Ottoman polity was a 'plunder machine’ (Jones, 
1981). Once external expansion was blocked, ‘the natural tendency of the system’, 
says Perry* Anderson, ‘was always to degenerate into parasitic tax-farming’ (1974a, 
p. 500). Similarly, pastoral nomadism w*as by its very* nature a relatively static form of 
social order. Even if tribal conflict precipitated the temporary emergence of* a con- 
federation, the paucity of the available surplus meant that state formation was 
unthinkable: rather than fighting wars, nomads pursued feuds. Where tribal cohesion 
survived it proved to be destructive of development as such, for in so far as nomads 
accumulated surpluses at all this was by means of parasitic plunder from sedentary 
agriculture or from the siphoning otTof tribute from trade routes (Anderson, 1974b; 
Moghadam, 1988). This economic stagnation meant that incorporation into the 
world market occurred on highly unequal terms. 

Second, notice that Islam, considered as a form of religious identification and 
symbolic culture, varied in its social location axvd institutional role. Sunni Islam 
equally buttressed Ottoman power and tended to the needs of the rural population. 
Shi'i doctrine seemed equally compatible with acephalous tribal organization, support 
for the Safavid tributary state and the independent organization of the ulema in post- 
Safavid Iran. As a set of institutions - the ulema, mosques, the madrasa, shari' a law 
and qadi justice - the role of Islam also varied depending on its relation to the state 
and social forces. In the urban centres of the Ottoman lands the Sunni ulema were 
organized in parallel to the tributary structure of the state; for the mass of the 
population ‘folk’ Islam, or in the Iranian case the ShTitc ulema , were socially and 
materially mdependent of the state. To describe the Middle East in terms of Muslim 
societies is, therefore, of iitdc help in analysing how* Islam operated socially and 
institutionally. 


Economic incorporation and internal reform 

The growing economic presence of Europeans in the Middle East w*as accompanied 
by a formidable deployment of military power, especially after the creation of the 
‘second’ British Empire following the Treaty of Paris (1763) and the Napoleonic 
invasion of Egypt (1798). Beginning with Mahmoud II (1809-33), the Porte 
responded to these challenges with a series of vigorous attempts at internal reform 
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as forces within the Ottoman empire sought to overhaul its military and economic 
capabilities. Despite a number of reform initiatives - most notably during the Tanzi- 
mat era (1839-76) - the Ottomans were unable to resist the centrifugal forces from 
within and the growing pressure for change from without. The ambitions of Mu- 
hammad Ali in Egypt (1803-48) only compounded the fragmentation of Ottoman 
rule. 

Even before the European encroachments of the eighteenth century, Ottoman 
power was fragmenting. Tax-farms were originally Chilian and non-hcreditary posts 
but by the late seventeenth century they began to develop their own armies and de 
facto control. This resulted in local conflicts between warring magnates. As Wickham 
argues, the struggle continued: 

with a continual struggle between state and notables as to how far private property law 
should be accepted, and whom it should benefit; but even the weakened (and commer- 
cially undermined) Ottoman state of the late nineteenth century could at least hold 
notables to a standoff until World War I ... Real local independence was ... only 
possible by usurping the powers of central government - and, in Muhammad All's 
Egypt, actually using them more effectively. (1985, p. 181) 

Rulers in Turkey and Egypt sought to modernize their armies by adopting weaponry 
and tactics from the West and replacing mercenaries by conscripts, and this required 
increased taxes. The attempt to raise revenue by abolishing tax farming, appointing 
salaried officials and regularizing legal administration exacerbated conflicts between 
the central administration and local elites. As long as the centre held (in the Ottoman 
core until the First World War and in Egy pt from 1805 to 1848), the resulting loss of 
local power - as what had become virtual fiefs were replaced by salaried officials - had 
the effect of drawing the state into a closer infrastructural role, strengthening rural 
security and thereby laying a basis for sustained economic progress. In Turkey* 
military* reorganization was a result of European pressure, whereas in Egypt it was 
motivated by a desire for independence from the Ottoman centre. In both cases, 
however, it was the need of the state for revenues which laid the grounds for the 
formation of a settled, agrarian capitalist class, rather than pressure from landed and 
commercial elements. In the Turkish case the central tributary apparatus remained 
strong and no real landed class emerged, but in Egypt a class of big landowners 
did develop, and they came to monopolize political power. The onerous loans 
contracted to finance modernization had the effect, secondly, of leading to growing 
financial penetration by the West. Before long the failure of the reforms to generate 
sufficient growth and revenue resulted in the bankruptcy of the state ( 1875 in Turkey 
and 1876 in Egypt), followed by the direct European supervision of the public 
finances. In the ease of Egypt, European influence produced the Urabist revolt and 
this, combined with its strategic position vis-a-vis British routes to India, led to 
outright occupation by the British in 1882. 

European economic influence in the Middle East expanded throughout the nine- 
teenth century* through: the imposition of free trade and the intrusion of foreign 
currencies; the development of consular or mixed courts administering European 
legal codes for their nationals operating commercially; foreign control over public 
revenue and expenditure, or direct occupation, and foreign merchants who came to 
control large parts of commerce and finance (and even some cotton production and 
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export). Underpinning these forms of influence were the capitulations which had 
been traded by the Porte for diplomatic support. These Liner take their name from 
the Latin, capitula , the chapter headings of the texts of commercial agreements 
between the Porte and foreign merchants. Originally struck at a time of Ottoman 
strength, these agreements allowed merchants a high degree of autonomy in the 
empire. However, as the balance of economic power shifted in Europe’s favour, they 
became a powerful means of incorporation into the world market. While the Otto- 
man core continued to be dominated by peasant production and Turkish landlords, 
elsewhere there were dramatic changes. The result, as Charles Issawi has argued, 
was that: 


In Iraq and Syria the settlement ot titles was earned out in conditions that transferred 
huge amounts of tribal and \illage lands to sheiks and other notables; in Egypt Muham- 
mad Ali laid the basis ot a large landlord class; and in North Africa a large proportion of 
the land was acquired, mainly by expropriation or chicanery, by European settlers. — By 
1914, Europeans held all the commanding heights of the economy except for land- 
ownership in the Middle East, and the minority groups (Greeks, Jews, Armenians, Syro- 
Le banc sc Christians tor example] occupied the middle and some of the lower slopes. 
(1982, pp. 4,9) 


So, as Roger Owen, concludes: ‘In the course of the 19th century the Middle East 
was integrated, as a producer of primary products and market for manufactured 
goods and colonial produce, in the international network of trade’ (1981, p. 29). 
Increased economic integration with Europe drove many indigenous manufacturers 
out of business and encouraged the expansion of cash crops. As a result, economic 
activity* concentrated on the building of infrastructure and the provision of irrigation. 
In the case of the former, port cities formed major points of growth; as to the latter, 
the bulk of agricultural expansion was extensive in character. Most of the increased 
rural surplus did not feed back into further agricultural improvement. Rather, it was 
either consumed by or channelled into the emerging client-patron political activity of 
the urban notability. 


The First World War and the formation of Middle East states 

While the rivalries that provided the conditions for the First World War were first and 
foremost European, the Middle East played an important role in the global conflict. 
After the demonstration of Russian weakness in the war against lapin (1904-5), the 
French and the British forged the Entente Cordiale based upon reciprocal support in 
Morocco and Egypt, respectively. In 1907, Russia and Britain came to a similar deal in 
relation to Iran, Afghanistan and the Far East (this formed the Triple Entente), 
securing British interests in the Gulf. Once struck, these alliances set the framework 
for w*ar. The crumbling authority* of the Ottoman empire and the tensions thereby' 
created in the Balkans provided the fuse: the Russians supported the Balkan League 
against Turkey and contested the role of Austria-Hungary; only Germany could 
guarantee the position of Austria-Hungary; the Franco-Russian alliance strengthened 
as German powerr increased; and Britain was threatened by German expansion. The 
fact that the Entente powers (above all Russia) constituted the greatest threat to the 
Ottomans and refused the empire an entente made it all but certain that the Turks 
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would enter the conflict on the side of the Central Powers. The conduct of the war 
brought economic ruin to large parts of the empire and military attrition further 
eroded central control. 

To understand what followed it is necessary* to appreciate British war aims: to limit 
German power in Europe and to defend the British empire. This meant that wirile 
Germany was the adversary in Europe, Russia was a potential challenger in Asia. Yet 
Russia was for the moment an ally against Germany. How*, then, could Germany be 
defeated without also biinging about an expansion of Russian power? It was originally 
in answer to this question that the importance of military operations in the Middle 
East was recognized. Lord Kitchener, whose entire career had been devoted to the 
military* administration of the British empire and who had served in the Sudan, India 
and Egypt, argued that Russia had to be kept in the war until Germany was van- 
quished, and that afterwards the Muslim caliphate should be transferred to Arabia 
which Britain could then control with its naval power. The logic of Kitchener’s overall 
strategy' has been outlined by* Fromkin thus: 

The War Minister's plan was for Bntain to take possession of Alexandretta [now Ixkcn- 
dcrum in Turkey], the great natural port on the Asian mainland opposite Cyprus, and to 
construct a railroad from it to the Mesopotamian provinces (now in Iraq), of which 
Britain would also take possession. It was generally believed (though not yet proven) that 
the Mesopotamian provinces contained large oil reserves which were deemed important 
by Churchill and the Admiralty*. It was believed, too, by Kitchener and others, that the 
ancient Mesopotamian lands watered by the Tigris and the Euphrates rivers could be 
developed so as to produce agricultural riches; but in Kitchener's view the principal 
advantages of his proposal were strategic. The British railroad from the Mediterranean to 
the head of the Persian Gulf would enable troops to move to and horn India rapidly. The 
broad swath of Bntish-owned territory it would traverse would provide a shield foe the 
Persian Gulf, as well as a road to India. (1991, pp. 140-1) 

In view* of these developments, Britain’s aims came to include the removal of Ottoman 
claims to sovereignty over Cyprus and Egypt, an extension of its position in the south of 
Iran to include the neutral zone, and Iraq, together with support of it to the west, 
namely Palestine. France’s main territorial claim was for Syria and Lebanon, where 
French colonialists identified themselves as the protectors of the Maronitc community*. 
During the war Anglo-French competition over territory and oil had been partly 
resolved through the Sykes-Pkot Agreement of 1916 to divide the Arab provinces. 
Britain’s positions in Iraq, Egypt, the Gulf, Arabia and Iran w r erc kept off* the agenda at 
Versailles, and Clcmenceau and Lloyd George agreed that Palestine should come under 
British control. This left only the fate of Lebanon and Syria to be determined. A final 
settlement of Allied rivalries was made at the San Remo conference in 1920, where it 
was agreed that France w ould take Syria and Lebanon, that Britain w r ould control Iraq, 
Transjordan and Palestine, and that Iraqi oil would be shared. 

The other major Allied power, the United States, had only limited interests in the 
Middle East before the First World War. But in 1919 the State Department began to 
prosecute US interests with vigour, essentially because of oil. As William Stivers has 
shown, the US oil companies Vere in the vanguard of U.S. penetration into the 
Middle East’ (1982, p. 110). However, the United States did not seek to supplant 
Anglo-French power. On the contrary, US jackal diplomacy'’ favoured the retention 
of European hegemony over the region. As Fromkin explains: 
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both the State Department and the oil companies were in favour ot British hegemony in 
the area. Hie oil companies were prepared to engage in exploration development, and 
production only in areas governed by what they regarded as stable and rcsponsablc 
regimes . . . many officials . . . expressed dismay at the thought that Britain and France 
might relinquish control ol their Middle Eastern conquests, and . . . expressed tear for 
the fate ot American interests should they do so. (1991, p. 535) 

The central question for the British was how to achieve their objectives at low cost. 
This became pressing as popular resistance soon threatened the British position. 
Uprisings took place in Egypt during the winter of 1918-19; Afghanistan revolted 
in the spring of 1919; Ibn Saud and Hussain crossed swords in Arabia from the spring 
of 1919; the Kcmalist revolt in Turkey began in early 1920 and in the summer Greek 
forces invaded with British backing; Arab nationalists confronted French power in 
Syria in the spring and summer of 1920; and in the summer of 1920 there were tribal 
revolts in Iraq. 

Iraq played a central role in British strategy for the Middle East because (together 
with Transjordan, Palestine and Egypt) it connected the eastern Mediterranean to the 
Gull* and hence to India. As well as being a key crossing for transport routes and 
having considerable capacity for food crop and cotton production, the control of 
northern Iraq was seen as essential for the control of the south, which in turn was 
necessary for the military defence of Anglo-Pcrsian’s oil fields in Iran. In addition, in 
time of war the Iraqi oil fields would be vital to naval power in the region. Accord- 
ingly, Britain wanted the oil-bearing region of Mosul to be incorporated into Iraq so 
that its revenues could finance the proposed Iraqi administration. France and the 
United States accepted, in return for shares in the new' oil concession. 

The solution (agreed under Churchill’s leadership at the Cairo Conference in 
March 1921) was to install Faisal as head of an Arab government in Iraq, to deploy 
air power for the purposes of tribal pacification and to increase the subsidy paid to Ibn 
Saud in Arabia. In Iraq a client government was established in which the British 
maintained effective control over military, fiscal and judicial administration. The 
revitalized Turkish Petroleum Company operated the Mosul and Basra fields, now 
with US and French participation. The revenues from Mosul oil financed the state 
and tribal revolts were pacified by the vicious but low*-cost use of air power. In 
October 1922 the Anglo- Iraqi Treaty* largely replaced the Mandate, but these new 
arrangements still maintained British control over finance, administration and de- 
fence and foreign policy*. 

Something similar occurred in Egypt. This time a nationalist revolt in 1919 
resulted in a reassessment of imperial strategy* by the British. In February 1922 the 
protectorate was renounced, but control over defence and foreign policy*, the security* 
of the Suez Canal, the government of the Sudan and the future of the capitulations 
remained in British hands. 

By 1914 Ottoman influence in Arabia had ended. Ibn Saud increased his pow*er 
aided by British subsidy and weapons. However, the role of Hussain as ruler of the 
Hejaz and thus controller of the pilgrimage, and as head of the Hashemites (his sons 
Faisal and Abdullah ruled Iraq and Transjordan, respectively), constituted a threat to 
the authority of the Saudis. By 1924 Hussain had been defeated militarily by* Ibn Saud 
and the Ikhwan. Thereafter, Ibn Saud signed the Treaty of fedda with the British in 
1927 and then used the provision of mechanized weaponry* by* the latter to suppress 
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the Ikhwwn. Founded on the Wahhabi-Saudi movement and alliance, the Kingdom of 
Saudi Arabia was thus established in 1932. Somewhat earlier, in 1899, wfiat was to 
become Kuwait came under British control, as Britain agreed to become the patrons 
of the locally dominant al-Sabah family. This arrangement was formalized in the 
Anglo-Ottoman agreement of 1913. After the war, acting on ‘behalf of Kuwait, 
Sir Percy Cox managed to get Ibn Saud to abandon his claim for much of the Basra 
vilayet in what was now Iraq in return for a large part of Kuwaiti territory on the Gulf. 

On the other shore of the Gull*, in Iran, things had evolved rather differently to 
events in the Ottoman lands. From the end of the eighteenth century, Iran was ruled 
by the Qajars, a noble class of* Turkish tribal origin which had defeated the Zand 
dynasty of southern Iran. The central state was weak and the nobility was powerful. In 
1906 a constitutional revolution took place. Largely confined to Tehran, the dead- 
lock between the Qajar government and the Majlis was ended by the shah’s coup in 
1908. Acting against the liberal movement, Britain went along with Russian support 
for the shah. Then in July 1909 the constitutional forces were bolstered by the 
support of two provincial groups: the anti-landlord movement in Gilan, led by 
Caucassian revolutionaries, and the Bakhtiyari tribal nomads. Still no real government 
or state was consolidated. Finally, Russian troops intervened to end the constitution- 
alist experiment for good in 1911. 

This fragmented society had been reduced to the status of a semi-colony by the 
incursions of Russia in the north and Britain in the south, including the flouting of its 
wartime neutrality. An arrangement had been formalized by the Anglo- Russian 
convention of 1907 ‘which divided Iran into three respective spheres of influence; 
Russian in the north, British - with the oil concession area - in the south, and neutral 
in the middle’ (Halliday, 1974, p. 467). After the war Reza Khan’s coup of 21 
February 1921 laid the basis for a process of state formation. This was now supported 
by many forces because of fears of communism and for Iran’s independence. After 
abolishing the Qajar dynasty, Reza Khan crowned himself* Reza Pahlavi Shah in 1925. 

Finally, what became of the core of the Ottoman empire itself? In 1908 the Young 
Turk movement of junior army officers and bureaucrats seized pow r er. The Commit- 
tee of Union and Progress finally ended the ensuing uncertainty in a coup of 23 
lanuary 1913. The CUP continued the Ottomanist formula for reform: a secular 
system of law* and education, a liberal constitution, a strengthened army and admin- 
istration and more emphasis on economic development. But given secessionist move- 
ments in the Balkans operating under the protection of Christian powers and 
dependent incorporation in the world market under the aegis of a non-Muslim 
bourgeoisie, the Turkish national movement assumed a dictatorial and Muslim- 
nationalist form, as Ottoman identity* proved incapable of providing a unifying 
framework for programmes of renewal. Ottomanism had become simply the formula 
for disintegration, the Sunni uUma a bulwark of reaction. It w r as from this matrix that 
the Tutkish Republic was forged by Mustafa Kemal after the war. 

Immediately after the war the Allies w r erc originally determined to maintain control 
of Turkey' and to this end occupied Istanbul in March 1920. The new Soviet state 
began supporting Kemal in 1919 and renewed their commitment after deteriorating 
relations with the British in 1921. By the spring of 1922 the (British-backed) Greek 
forces had been routed. Kemal had emerged victorious in the civil w r ar as early as the 
end of 1920. Nonetheless, it was to take until January 1921 for Mustafa Kemal to 
persuade the Grand National Assembly that sovereignty resided in the ‘nation’. 
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The sultanate was abolished in November 1922 and Turkey became a republican 
state. 

These, in brief outline, arc the origins of some of the more important of the 
contemporary Middle Hast states. I now consider how this pattern of development 
and history of state formation influenced the politics of the region under more or less 
independent rule. 


Political Independence, Modernization and Development 

The sources for state formation in the Middle East - roughly summarized in Table 
26.1 - have had a profound effect on subsequent patterns of political development. 
Strategics of political development in the states of the Middle East have reflected 
patterns of social structure inherited at independence, the role of international factors 

- deriving from the international economy and the role of outside powers - and the 
resources available to the state, especially the role of oil. While there arc some 
common patterns of political development, especially in the more populous states, 
it is important to study the variations. These arc related to a number of features, 
including most importantly: ( 1 ) the relation of the state to the landed classes, the 
peasantry and to tribes on the one hand, and to the European colonial powers on the 
other; (2) the relation of the post -independence state to the world market and states- 
system; (3) the impact of large oil rents on the path of political development; and (4) 
the social location of Islam within the broader pattern of change in these societies. 

Based on these kinds of considerations, it is possible, broadly speaking, to identity 
three models of political development in the twentieth century (see Gerber, 1987; 
Bromley, 1994, 1997). There arc, first, the revolutionary nationalist, socially mod- 
ernizing and politically authoritarian regimes of Egypt, Iraq and Syria, which fol- 
lowed, in different circumstances, the import- substituting industrialization originally 
pursued by Turkey (and to a lesser extent Iran) in the years between the First and 
Second World Wars. These regimes all pursued state-led, national and protectionist 
models of development. All have been characterized by authoritarian political sys- 
tems. 

Within this broad category* of authoritarian state-led development, there have been 
important variations. In the first place, different social structures and different relations 
to external powers characterized the Arab states (Egypt, Iraq and Syria), on the one 
hand, and Turkey' and Iran, on the other. In the Arab states, urban- based landowners 
had large holdings alongside a dependent peasantry', while in Turkey and Iran land 
ownership was more dispersed and fragmented. Also, the Arab states experienced a 
greater degree of European colonial control and influence, and effective independence 
came later, after the Second World War. One result of this different social structure and 
history' was that, while Turkey and Iran underwent essentially nationalist coup d’itats 
directed against weakened tributary' states and religious establishments, the Arab states 
experienced military-led ‘revolutions from above’ directed against domestic landed 
classes and foreign influence. And, second, some of these states - notably, Iraq and Iran 

- became major oil producers, especially alter the 1960s and 1970s, while Turkey', 
Egypt and Syria did not. The development of the oil sector meant that the state could 
rely on externally generated rents to finance its own activities and as a source of foreign 
exchange for the national economy. This rentier model of development had a range of 
wider implications for the state and society as a whole. 





Tabic 26.1 Formative influences on Middle Hast state (urination 



Social structure 

Role of external powers 

Major oil 
producer 

Turkey 

Small* and medium-scale land- 
owning class; and merchant 
class 

Independent of direct or indir- 
ect control ot a European 
power; informal US influence 
alter 1945 

No 

Iran 

Small- and medium-scale land- 
owning class; nomadic tnbes; 
strong urban merchants; and 
strong independent ulema 

Indirect influence of Britain 

and Russia in nineteenth and 
twentieth centimes; informal 

US influence 1953-79 

Yea 

Egypt 

Presence ot strung, urban- 
based landowning and mer- 
chant class 

Part of Ottoman empire in 
nineteenth century; British 
protectorate 1914-22; inibr- 
mal British influence until 

1952; US influence alter 1971 

No, but sag- 
nilkant ren- 
tier earnings 
after mid- 

1970s 

Syria 

Presence ot strong, urban- 
based landowning and espe- 
cially merchant class 

Part of Ottoman empire in 
nineteenth century; French 
protectorate 1920-43, some 
autonomy from 1930; inde- 
pendent; allied to Sonet Union 
after early 1970s until 1991 

No, but sig- 
nificant ren- 
tier earnings 
after mid- 

1970s 

Iraq 

Presence ot strong, urban - 
based landowning and mer- 
chant class 

Part of Ottoman empire in 
nineteenth century; British in- 
fluence 1918-58; formally in- 
dependent from 1932; allied to 
Soviet Union after early 1970s 
until 1991 

Yes 

Jordan 

Small- and medium-scale land- 
owning class; merchant class; 
and nomadic tribes 

Part of Ottoman empire in 
nineteenth century; British 
control; independent but in- 
formal British influence, 1922- 
58 

Part of Ottoman empire in 
nineteenth century; French in- 
fluence; protectorate 1920-43; 
independent; 1975 civil war 
followed by Syrian influence 

No 

Lebanon 

Large Christian population, 
presence of urban merchant 
class; small- and medium-scale 
landowning class 

No 

Saudi 

Arabia 

Nomadic tribal lor ms; trade - 
based merchants; powerful 
ulema allied to ruling family 

Informal British influence in 
the nineteenth and early twen- 
tieth centuries; US influence 
after 1945 

Yes 

Kuwait 

Strung, trade -based merchant 
class; tnbes 

Informal British influence in 
nineteenth century; 1899— 

1971 informal British influ- 
ence; independent since 1961; 
US influence after 1971 

Yes 
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The second model of political development characterized the small states such as 
Jordan and Lebanon, which lacked either large-scale land ownership or oil wealth, 
where the state played a more limited role in development, neither expropriating a 
land-owning class, nor controlling access to oil revenues, and a more pluralistic 
mobilization of resources and politics has been the result. Though neither state has 
established proper democratic rule on a stable basis, both have some experience of 
partial democracy, Jordan through a monarchical system and Lebanon by means of 
consociationalism . 

And finally, there have been the pure ‘rentier’ states of Saudi Arabia and the Gulf 
States such as Kuwait, which lacked landed classes, indeed lacked any significant 
productive socio-economic forces, prior to the formation of the modern state, and 
developed almost solely based on oil rents and more or less direct external support. 
The limited social basis of these regimes and the fact that the state appropriates 
virtually all its resources from external sources has meant that there has been very 
little scope for the emergence of independent organization in either the economic or 
the political sphere. Ruling tribes have been turned into monarchies and authoritarian 
monarchical rule is the norm. 

In Turkey, the powers of foreign and minority interests were broken by the 
Kcmalist national movement. The absence of any significant landed class and the 
dependent position of the ultma, together with the absence of colonial rule, facili- 
tated a rapid and successful consolidation of state power in the circumstances created 
by the First World War. Turkey was the first state in the region to undertake an active 
national, state-led model of development. It did so in a generally supportive inter- 
national context: first, in the inter- war years, Tuifcey received diplomatic support 
from Britain as a barrier to Soviet influence, and the state-led development that began 
in the 1930s coincided with a more general drift towards economic autarchy; and, 
second, during the Cold War, Turkey benefited from economic and military assist- 
ance from the United States and its project of import-substituting industrialization 
was able to take advantage of the global economic upturn of the long-boom of the 
1950s-70s. 

By contrast, both the Egyptian (1952) and Iraqi (1958) revolutions were anti- 
imperialist in orientation, and were defined against the interests of the dominant 
imperialist powers in the region, Britain and the United States. Both states rejected 
strategic alliances with the west, maintained hostile relations with Israel, courted 
relations with the Soviet Union and attempted to play an independent role in the 
regional politics of the Arab world. Syria followed a similar path in many respects. 
Egypt able to gain international assistance from both sides in the Cold War, but 
was economically disadvantaged by the events of 1956 - the nationalization of the 
Suez Canal and the subsequent Anglo-French and Israeli military operations against 
Egypt - and suffered a major political setback with the 1967 Arab-Israeli War and the 
subsequent ascendancy of the conservative oil states in the Gulf and Saudi Arabia. 
Egypt’s hesitant economic liberalization in the 1970s, the infitah (opening), was 
undertaken before its import substitution had produced any genuine industrial 
deepening, and Egypt has thus far been unable to replicate Turkey’s limited successes 
in this area. However, the turn to the West after 1973 did help Egypt to become a 
major recipient of US aid. Iraq’s formative years, those of the rise of the Ba’th after 
1968, were those of rapidly rising oil prices. These made significant additions to the 
resources available to the state and enabled the regime both to consolidate its 
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repressive apparatus to an enormous degree and to become a major distributor of 
economic and social largesse. Alter the early 1970s, Iraq (like Syria also) allied itself 
with the Soviet Union. 

Alter the initial consolidation ollbn Saud’s rule (in the late 1920s and early 1930s) 
with British backing, the external environment of Saudi development was determined 
by a pattern of integration into the world market through a single commodity, oil, 
and by an increasingly strong strategic alliance with the United States. Although not 
without tensions, this relationship was founded on common interests based on an 
exchange of oil for security, especially after 1967 and the political and military defeat 
of radical nationalist forces in the Arab world. 

In Iran, after a coup in 1953, liberal nationalist and communist forces were 
weakened and placed on the defensive, and the power of the shah increased as a 
result of rising oil revenues and the economic, military and security assistance of the 
United States. This meant that, in marked contrast to the Egyptian and Iraqi cases, 
the programme of pre-emptive land reform and state-led industrialization was initi- 
ated from within the regime, was pro- rather than anti-imperialist; and during the 
attempted augmentation of state power under the shah in the 1960s and 1970s, Iran 
was the major regional ally of the United States along with Saudi Arabia. 

The size and influence of oil and strategic rents differed widely across the states of 
the Middle East. Saudi Arabia and the Gulf States (Oman, Kuwait, Qatar, Bahrain, 
and the United Arab Emirates) lie at one end of the spectrum, with huge levels of oil 
reserves and production in comparison to their populations and the non-oil sectors of 
their economics. These arc unambiguously rentier economies and rentier states, with 
oil incomes accounting for around two-thirds to three-quarters of GNP, and oil (as 
well as oil- financed overseas investments) providing virtually all of the states’ rev- 
enues. At the other end of the spectrum lies Turkey, which has no oil, but neverthe- 
less gains some rents from transit fees. In addition. Turkey' derived significant 
strategic rents in the form of US aid because of its role in the Cold War and benefited 
from the post-war boom in Western Europe via workers’ remittances, mainly from 
(West) Germany. Until the 1980s, Egypt had no petroleum production, and although 
oil and gas now* provide a major source of foreign exchange, this docs not make Egypt 
a rentier economy or state. But a high level of US assistance after 1973, aid from the 
Arab oil states, transit fees, earnings from the Suez Canal, tourism and workers’ 
remittances have all made Egypt highly dependent on external sources of* income 
for foreign exchange. 

Iran, Iraq and Algeria arc intermediate and more complex cases. According to 
Karshenas (1990), in Iran the share of oil revenues in total government income was 
about 50 per cent in the period 1963-7, rising to over 75 per cent in the period 
1973-7. In the latter period, oil income accounted for slightly less than one-third of 
GNP and for between 80 and 90 per cent of its foreign exchange earnings. Thus while 
it is accurate to refer to a rentier state in Iran during the 1970s, this is not an accurate 
charactehzation of the Iranian economy as a whole, but rather of the latter’s ability to 
generate foreign exchange. In Iraq, oil accounted for about 30 per cent of GNP prior 
to the 1973/4 price rises and this figure rose to over 60 per cent in the mid-1970s, 
with oil income already providing more than one -half of total state revenues in the 
mid-1960s. By the late 1970s, virtually all of Iraq’s foreign exchange was earned by 
oil exports. This was also the case in Algeria (if one adds earning from exports of 
natural gas). 
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Where they existed, breaking the power of the notables - that is, the landed classes 
allied to the Western imperial powers - was a precondition for launching encompass- 
ing strategics of national development after independence. The absence of such a class 
in Turkey meant that state-led industrialization faced no such obstacles. In Egypt and 
Iraq, by contrast, 'land reform was the handmaiden of state-led industrialization 
strategics’ (Richards and Water bury, 1990, p. 151). Though unavowed, the Turkish 
model was the basic paradigm for these states. In the process, reformers expropriated 
their political enemies: the new professional middle class and military groups dis- 
placed the old order linked to foreign, external control over the economy and foreign 
policy. In Iran, land reform was pre-emptive and was not directed against foreign con- 
trol since Iranian landlords had not aligned with the imperial powers. In marked 
contrast, in the oil-rich states of Saudi Arabia and the Gulf, oil provided the basis for a 
rather different path of socio-economic transformation, dependent on the West not 
just for the import of capital goods but for skilled labour pow er and security as well. 

Against this background, some analysts have distinguished ‘conservative’ and 
‘radical’ regimes based on the model of* state-led development adopted (Richards 
and Waterbury, 1990). In the conservative, state -capitalist vahant, the state seeks to 
mobilize resources and provide the infrastructure for capitalist development while 
transferring its own surpluses to the private sector - the cases of Turkey since 1950, 
Iran between 1963 and 1979, Egypt since 1973, Saudi Arabia in the 1980s and 
1990s. A second type exists where the state retains the surpluses on its own oper- 
ations, captures a large share of those in the remaining private sector and then 
attempts to secure for the state more or less complete control over resource mobil- 
ization, if not state control over all property - Turkey hesitantly in the 1930s, Egypt 
nominally after 1961, Iran for a while alter the 1979 revolution, and Iraq from 1963 
to 2003. It is worth noting that oil states arc to be found in both camps, and the main 
impetus behind moves towards the radical variant appears to have had more to do 
with the degree of difficulty, and hence the level of social conflict involved, in 
consolidating state power than with the ideological orientation of, or the resources 
available to, the regime. In short, the radical model has been very largely a response to 
weak and contested political legitimacy. Where the processes of establishing the 
legitimacy of the state and the regime were protracted or violent, then the role of 
the state assumed a greater presence throughout society, including the economy. 

Another distinction that is often drawn concerns the political form of the regime 
(see, especially, Ayubi, 1995). On the one side, there arc the monarchies - such as 
Jordan, Saudi Arabia, the Gulf states, and Morocco. And on the other, there arc the 
nominally republican systems of Syria, Egypt, Iraq and the like. Turkey is a restricted 
democracy' (its scope limited by a military-dominated national security council) and 
Iran a clerical dictatorship with significant elements of popular participation. But, in 
practice, these distinctions count for less than might appear, and one certainly cannot 
conclude that the republican regimes arc in some sense more developed than the 
monarchies - w hatever their ideological proclamations to the contrary. The reason for 
this is that across the Arab Middle East - that is, Turkey' and Iran aside - sectarian, 
tribal and family patrimonialism has ‘blurred the distinction between monarchies and 
republics’ (Hinncbusch, 2002, p. 12). 

Finally, the social location of Islam varied widely. In Turkey, the Sunni ulema was 
highly dependent on the tributary pow er of the Ottoman state which it served, and it 
was also therefore bound up with the discrediting of that experience. This left it more 
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or less defenceless against a militandy secularist pattern of social development. Not- 
withstanding the attempts by the military’ in the 1970s and 1980s to mobilize Islam 
against the secular left, Islamist forces remain under state control and do not pose a 
challenge to state power. In Egypt, the lack of any clear association between Islam and 
decline (imperialist control being a much more cogent target), in combination with 
the importance of Islam to Arabic culture, led to a weaker attack on the institutions of 
Islam, though here too religions institutions - of urban, Sunni Islam and of Sufi 
orders - were brought under state control. However, the autonomy allowed to 
Islamic organizations under Sadat (again as a means of combating the left), together 
with the absence of competitive, secular politics and the depth of the Egyptian 
economic crisis in the 1980s, produced organized Islamic forces which by building 
alternative forms of welfare and employment posed a serious challenge to state power 
in many regions during the 1990s. In Iraq, the ethnic and religious heterogeneity, 
combined with the minority status of the Sunni Arab elite, resulted in a strongly 
secular ideology' of state development, stressing Arab nationalist ideology. Any op- 
position from religious forces has either been co-opted into the clientelist network of 
the state or laced savage repression. In Saudi Arabia, there is yet another pattern: 
modernization was with rather than against Islam, and this produced a traditional 
political order buttressed by the Sunni ulema. And finally, in Iran after the secular, 
nationalist rule of the shah, the independence of the Shi’itc ulema from the state, 
together with the depth of their penetration of social and material reproduction in the 
traditional economy and society, contributed to the Islamic character of the revolu- 
tion of 1979 and Khomeini’s populism. 


77/f sea rch for le/jiti ma cj 


Across the Middle East as a whole, socio-economic development was impressive in 
the 1960s and 1970s, thereafter falling oft* as the quick returns to domestic capital 
accumulation diminished, and as the worldwide economic slowdown, whose effects 
were delayed by the cushioning effects of oil rents, belatedly made its impact felt from 
the mid-1980s onwards. The early 1980s saw higher growth based on oil rents, but 
by the end of the decade war, falling real oil prices, rising debts and internal dilficul- 
ties of public sector performance restricted the opportunities for growth. Outside of 
the oil sector, the overall performance was not impressive: the region was character- 
ized by' rising food imports, as agricultural output failed to keep pace with population 
grow th, and the manufacturing sector accounted for a mere 15 per cent of GNP by 
the mid-1980s, with the Middle East accounting for a small and declining share of 
world exports and foreign investment. The comparative economic performance of 
the Middle East in the 1990s continued to deteriorate. 

Disappointing though the economic development of the region has been, it is 
arguably politics rather than economics that explains this sate of affairs, for it can be 
argued that the single biggest problem for the states of the Middle East remains the 
difficulty of establishing durable and effective forms of political authority' that are 
capable of commanding the mass loyalties of their populations and pursuing encom- 
passing strategies of social and economic transformation. At the time of writing, there 
is not a single state in the region that can be said to enjoy a settled legitimacy among 
its population, let alone secure guarantees of individual civil and political rights and 
democratic means of effecting a change in government. 
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There are at least three somewhat separate questions to unpack in this context. In 
the first place, the task of state formation, of constructing states that can make an 
effective claim to sovereign authority over their territories and establish the recogni- 
tion of that claim by other, similariy constituted, states, has been a difficult and 
protracted process. Since independence, the states of the region have struggled not 
only to impose domestic authority but also to manage peaceful and cooperative 
relations with one another. While the levels of military control of domestic politics 
and of inter-state conflict were not substantially higher in the Middle East than in 
other regions of* the developing worid during the period from the 1950s to the 
1970s, thereafter the fortunes of the region have steadily diverged from the limited 
trend towards greater civilian control of the state and more democratic politics in 
many other regions. 

As oil revenues rose in the 1970s and 1980s, the share of military expenditure in 
GDP in the Middle East was very nearly twice that of the next most militarized region 
(the Warsaw* Pact countries) and over three times the world average. Across the 
region, the exigencies of rapidly consolidating state power in a threatening inter- 
state environment, fostering industrialization from a subordinate position in the 
international division of labour and forging a social basis for the new, post- independ- 
ence regimes all conspired to augment the power of the military within the state. 
Outside powers, especially the United States and, until the end of the Cold War, the 
Soviet Union, played a key facilitating role in this process. As Charles Tilly noted: 


With lair consistency, the US acted to protect Israel, to crack Arab unity, to tester oil- 
producing collaborators who would undercut OPEC unity, to sell American weapons to 
reliable clients, and in the process to cstabluh the legitimacy ot its own military presence 
in the Middle East. The United States did not act alone . . . (Between 1960 and 1986) 
world -wide military expenditure, in constant dollars, rose about 40 percent, in the 
Middle East it scxtuplcd; military expenditure rose lc» rapidly than national income in 
most ot the world, but increased from 5.6 to an exhausting 18.1 percent of GNP in the 
Middle East. With help and encouragement from the United States, Israel pumped up its 
military expenditures from 2.9 to 19.2 percent ot GNP, Saudi Arabia from 5.7 to 22.7 
percent, Iran from 4.5 to 20 percent, Iraq from 8.7 to a debilitating 32 percent. (1991, 
P-40) 


It is important to notice, however, that this cannot be attributed solely or even 
primarily to the Arab-Isracli conflict. The biggest military spenders - Iran, Saudi 
Arabia and Iraq - arc those with the most access to oil rents, not the so-called 
frontline states in the Arab-Isracli conflict, that is, Egypt, Jordan and Syria. More- 
over, the largest conflicts in the region - measured either in human or economic 
terms - have been those between Iraq and Iran (1980-8) and those arising from 
intra-Arab and Arab-Western rivalries - Iraq-Kuvvait-Unitcd States (1990-1, 2003). 
(With the exception of the war that founded the state of Israel, the Arab-Isracli wars 
have been relatively minor in terms of casualties and force deployments.) The crip- 
pling weight of the military in the political economy of the region is not only a 
massive dead- loss for economic and social development but it has also served to 
buttress an authoritarian, national security* model of politics in even the most suc- 
cessful of countries such as Turkey and Egypt. 

Secondly, even where the sovereign authority of the state has been established, 
w here the stateness or statehood of the political system is reasonably secure, political 
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regimes in the Middle East have displayed strong elements of what Linz and Stepan 
have called sultanism: 

In sultinixm, the private and public arc hired, there is a strong tendency toward familial 
power and dynastic succession, there is no distinction between a state career and personal 
service to the ruler, and, must of all, the ruler acts only according to his own unchecked 
discretion, with no larger, impersonal goals. (1996, p. 52) 

To be sure, sultanism has been combined with more conventional forms of authori- 
tarianism, and, in a few cases, with elements of democracy. Ncvethclcss, sultanism is 
an important feature of politics in the Middle East, and it has proved to be a 
significant obstacle to both political and socio-economic development. Regimes 
with a strong element of sultanism have proved to be prey to the idiosyncrades of 
rulers and their cliques, often beholden to narrow factional interests, and generally 
unresponsive to broad national interests in development. What is equally striking has 
been the limited movement away from sultanism and authoritarianism towards 
democracy* - Turkey excepted. What Samuel Huntington (1991) described as the 
Third Wave of democratization, beginning in southern Europe in the mid-1970s 
before spreading to Latin America and parts of southeast Asia and thence to the 
former communist world, has had very little impact on the Middle East (Bromley, 
1997). In fact, there is not a single state in the region that could be classified, without 
substantial qualification, as democratic on any reasonable definition of that much- 
contested term. 

Turkey is something of an exception to this generalization and there have been 
some recent interesting movements of reform in Iran as well. Since the military coup 
of 1980, Turkey has held regular elections, though certain parties and politicians have 
been banned from participation and the military retain an effective veto over the 
political process, including helping to bring down a democratically elected govern- 
ment in 1997. However, Turkey’s desire for membership of the European Union 
(alongside internal struggles for human rights and democratic reforms) has improved 
the prospects for democratic government. In Iran, a young and increasingly articulate 
population coexists with an elderly (male) clerical oligarchy and the political system is 
divided between an elected component and a sell- perpetuating religious elite, with 
the latter currently controlling the key aspects of state power. 

And, thirdly, the fact that the states of the region have been not only authoritarian 
but also, to a greater or lesser extent, sultanistic, has meant that they have displayed 
only limited developmental tendencies. Notwithstanding impressive contributions to 
the development of physical and social infrastructure and, in some cases, significant 
resource mobilization for capital accumulation, no state in the region has approxi- 
mated the developmental achievements of East Asia (Issawi, 1995). Tuitey, Egypt 
and Iran all have significant achievements to their credit in specific sectors and in 
some periods of their development but not even these countries begin to compare 
with the likes of South Korea and Taiwan, or even with Malaysia and Thailand among 
more recent developers. 

The reasons for these problems of state formation, and of arbitrary and unrespon- 
sive regimes, remain the subject of sharp disagreement among analysts of Middle East 
political economy. A recent report from the Arab Fund for Economic and Social 
Development argued that: 
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the region (that is, the Arab Middle Host] is hampered by three key deficits that can be 
considered defining features: 

• the freedom deficit; 

• the women's empowerment deficit; 

• the human capabdiucs/knowlcdgc deficit relative to income. ( UNDP, 2002, p. 27) 

There is widespread agreement that modern states operating according to norms of 
democratic politics, albeit sensitise to the religious sensibilities of their peoples; that 
regimes committed to a degree of social inclusiveness, especially in relation to gender; 
that government responsiveness to the aspirations of their populations, especially 
their political demands, and that encompassing models of development geared to 
systematic and credible economic reform and a determined attempt to develop 
human resources and the conditions for sustainable livelihoods - that all of these 
have been relatively absent. Turkey and Iran fare better in these areas but neither is a 
secure, stable democracy and both face considerable challenges in developing the 
capabilities of their people. 

The regional states- system: unity or rivalry ? 

The most common candidate for the regional identity of the Middle East is, of 
course, Islam. Even if one limits the region to its Arab states, the cultural core of 
Arabic civilization apart from the language is still Islam. Prior to the Renaissance, the 
Reformation and the scientific and technological revolution of the seventeenth 
century’ in Europe, Islamic civilization had some claim to be ‘the greatest, most 
advanced, and most open civilization in human history’ (Lewis, 2002, p. 159). 
How, then, can we account for what Bernard Lewis has called the ‘eclipse’ of this 
once great civilization? Why has it apparently had such great difficulty accommodat- 
ing to the demands of a modern world that has been made global by the power and 
example of the west? This is not the place to review the complex history of interaction 
between the Islamic societies of the Middle East and the forces and institutions of 
modernity but it is worth noting a surprising convergence of opinion amongst 
analysts both inside and outside the region. 

Written by Arab and Muslim scholars, the Report of the Arab Fund for Economic 
and Social Development quoted above essentially argues that the root cause of the 
region’s relative lack of development has been a multifaceted denial of freedom and a 
failure to address the individual and collective prerequisites of resources and oppor- 
tunities needed to expand human capabilities. Drawing on Amartya Sen’s Develop- 
ment As Freedom (1999), the Report argues that freedoms arc not only important in 
their ow n right but also because of their instrumental value in promoting develop- 
ment. Similarly, the historian Bernard Lewis concludes his discussion of What Went 
Wrong?, by saying: 

it ts precisely the lack ot freedom - freedom of the mind from constraint and indoctrination, 
to question and inquire and speak; freedom of the economy from corrupt and pervasive 
mismanagement; freedom of women from male oppression; freedom of citizens from 
tyranny - that underlies so many ot the troubles of the Muslim world. (2002, p. 1 59). 

Where the authors of the Report and historians such as Lewis part company is in their 
assessment of the causes of this pervasive lack of freedom, since for the latter it is 
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precisely what unites the Middle East and once made it such a great civilization that 
now accounts for its misfortunes. To invert a well-known slogan of Islamist political 
groupings (‘Islam is the way’), for Lewis, Islam has become the problem. 

Thus, Bernard Lewis argues that Islam has failed to follow the path of seculariza- 
tion pioneered in the west. This involved two transformations: first, faith became a 
matter of private, not public, belief, such that public identity became predominantly 
national , not religious; and second, the source of political authority, the basis of 
sovereignty, was transferred from God to the people. According to Lewis, ‘both of these 
ideas were alien to Islam, but in the course of the nineteenth century’ they became 
more familiar, and in the twentieth they became dominant among the Westernized 
intelligentsia who, for a while, ruled many if not most Muslim states’ (2002, p. 106). 
Secularism in the Middle East thus meant not a separation of religion and the state 
and a privatization of religious belief, but, rather, an attempt by modernizing states to 
control the political expression of religion. On this account, the problems of political 
development stem primarily from the difficulty of establishing the national state as the 
primary focus of political loyalty and identity in competition w ith Islamic loyalties and 
identities. The modern politics of the Middle East has been, according to a similar 
analysis produced bv Elic Kedourie, a ‘tormented endeavour to discard the old wav's’ 
(1992, p. *46). 

If one asks why Islam has presented such an obstacle to the construction of secular, 
popular forms of national loyalty and identity, the answer, according to Lewis, is that, 
unlike Christianity, Islam represents a fusioti of religious and political authority; it 
provides the basis for an extensive politico-legal order as well as a moral code (see also 
Lewis, 2003). Lewis illustrates this as follows: Christianity teaches its followers what is 
right and wrong, good and evil, but the Qur’an enjoins believers to 'command good 
and forbid evil’ (my emphasis). That is to say, there is no equivalent in Islam to 
Christ’s teaching to ‘render unto Caesar what is Caesar’s’. Moreover: 


Islam is not so much a matter ot orthodoxy as ot orthopraxy — What Islam has 
generally asked of its believers is not textual accuracy in belief, but loyalty to the 
community and its constituted leader .. . (Islam establishes a) boundary - not between 
orthodoxy and heterodoxy, which is relatively unimportant, but between Islam and 
apostasy . . . And apostasy, according to all schools ol Muslim jurisprudence, is a capital 
offence. (1998, p. 126). 


Others have argued that what a given religion amounts to politically speaking is 
socially contingent on the contexts in which it operates and the interests that it 
expresses; and that, while the lexicon and idiom of politics in the Middle East is 
often ‘Islamic’, it can be understood in essentially secular terms (Zubaida, 1993 and 
2003). On this account, it is the context of authoritarian politics - explicable in terms 
of such factors as the presence of rentier states, arbitrary’ colonial state formation, 
inter-state conflict and the like - that produces authoritarian and patriarchal inter - 
pretations of Islam. But whatever the reason, it remains the ease that secular political 
power, which derives its authority from a nationally defined people, and which is 
oriented towards regulating a complex modern society based on open inquiry and 
high levels of personal freedom, is a standing challenge to the currently dominant 
interpretations of Islam and, in particular, to the demand for rule according to Islamic 
law, the sharia. 
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In Inn, the secular project was pursued so vehemently under the shah (1953-79) 
that it provoked an event unique in modern history, that is, a social revolution carried 
out under the leadership of religious forces, resulting in the construction of a hybrid 
revolutionary and theocratic regime. And in Turkey, the paradigm example of Secu- 
larism’ in the Middle East, the country whose political and economic development 
has most closely sought to emulate that of the west, there has been a gradual 
reassertion of the role of Islam in public life, notwithstanding the role of the armed 
forces as the self-appointed guardians of a secular constitution. In Algeria, religious- 
political opposition to the nominally secular and socialist regime that gained inde- 
pendence from France has resulted in a violent civil w*ar. In Saudi Arabia, the 
monarchical regime of the House of Saud has relied on religious support to legitimate 
its rule but now faces religiously inspired challenges to its legitimacy. In Syria and 
Egypt, secular regimes, backed by the armed forces, remain in power but they face 
considerable, if varying, degrees of domestic opposition. Until the second US- led war 
against Iraq in 2003, Iraq was also a secular, military regime. Viewing these and 
similar developments, authors such as Lewis and Kedourie reckon that the project of 
state secularism has failed. 

The result of that failure, they argue, is a general spread of pan-Islamic challenges 
to the authority of particular states and regimes. Analysing the significance of this 
challenge is complicated by the fact that many regimes have used state -controlled 
religion as an ideological weapon, especially against the secular left - communists and 
liberals. The result, as Lewis says, is that there arc two sorts of pan-Islamic politics: 


One u political in inspiration, sometimes diplomatic in method, and usually conservative 
in policy. The other is popular, usually radical, often subversive. Both at times enjoy 
governmental support, the one by patriarchal, the other by revolutionary regimes. Both 
also receive significant financial support from private individuals, mainly in Arabia and 
the Gult, who combine new wealth with old aspirations. There is ot course no dear 
dittcrcntiation, since governments try to exploit popular movements elsewhere, while 
popular movements seek to influence or even control government. (1998, p. 143) 


But if the analyses of Lewis and Kedouxie are correct, if the fusion of religion and 
politics, of faith and power, in Islam is fundamentally inimical to the forms of modern 
freedom that arc essential to contemporary political and economic development, then 
any unity founded on Islamic principles is unlikely to offer the region much hope. 
Even if Sami Zuhaida and others arc correct to insist that how Islam is interpreted in 
the political field is contested and depends upon context and interests, rather than 
texts, the currently dominant forms oflslam are repressive and backward-looking. In 
any ease, such pan-Islamic unity as there is has, thus far, been primarily informal 
rather than formal, and lacking in institutionalization rather than organized. 

In reality, such organization of regional cooperation for development as there is - 
and it must be said that it is extremely limited - has been pan -Arab, not pan-Islamic. 
(After all, a majority of the world’s Muslims do not live in the Middle East.) Among 
the Arab countries of the Middle East, a common language and culture might form a 
basis for integration. And, at the level of the movement of people and ideas, this is 
undoubtedly true. Moreover, pan-Arabism has played an important ideological role 
both within particular Arab countries and as an ideology of inter-state manoeuvre. 
But it is a mistake to posit an Arab identity in opposition to other national forms of 
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identification. Arab nationalist movements have in fact been weakest in those places 
with the most homogeneous Anb populations - Egypt and Saudi Arabia - and strongest 
among minorities in the ethnically and religiously most heterogeneous states - Syria 
and Iraq. 

Nevertheless, there arc a number of Arab organizations, usually under the auspices 
of the Arab League, which was founded in 1945 in the days when pan-Arab aspir- 
ations were real competitors to the weakly developed national loyalties of the newly 
emerging states. The Arab League has a Council and General Sccretaiiat and there is a 
Council of Joint Arab Defence as w r cll as an Economic and Social Council. These 
councils meet to coordinate policies; to propose common projects; to reach unified 
Arab positions in international negotiations (for example, on conventions on the 
environment, human rights); and to discuss candidates as Arab representatives in 
important international institutions such as the LTnitcd Nations Security Council and 
other UN organizations. The annual Summit of Arab heads of state has also become 
an institutional feature denoting a potential drive for closer economic and cultural tics 
(Choueiri, 2000, pp. 107-8). 

But all of this has produced very little, if any, change on the ground in terms of 
economic integration and political unity. In ter- Arab trade accounts for 7-10 per cent 
of total Arab trade, and this figure has not changed since the 1950s. Foreign 
investment originating in Arab countries goes overwhelmingly to the high-income 
industrial countries. Politically, Arab states have failed to take unified positions on 
matters of international concern, even on the Arab-Isracli conflict. As the Report of 
the Arab Fund for Economic and Social Development lamented, ‘Arab countries 
continue to face the outside world and the challenges posed by the region itself, 
individually and alone’ (UNDP, 2002, p. 121). 

Taking a somewhat wider focus and including Turkey and Iran in the Middle East 
region does not improve the picture. Iran and Turkey arc not members of any of the 
Arab regional organizations (though Turkey is part of the EU-Mcd initiative) and 
Turkey is, in fact, more closely linked to the west than to the rest of the Middle East. 
It is a long-standing and important member of the west’s principal military organ- 
ization, the North Atlantic Treaty Organization (NATO), and a member of the 
Organization for Economic Cooperation and Development, an organization whose 
members include mainly the high-income industrialized countries. Despite significant 
elements of a common Islamic culture, Iran is divided from the Arab worid by 
language, by doctrinal differences within Islam - the majority of Iranian Muslims 
are Shi'a whereas the majority in the Arab world are Sunni - and, above all, by 
geopolitical differences over the strategic management of the Gulf and by political 
differences since the rise to power of a revolutionary’ Islamic regime in Tehran in 
1979. Moreover, both Turkey and Iran sec their futures as much in relation to fiiturc 
developments in Central Asia as in connection to the Middle East. 

The Prospects for Middle East States in the Global Order 

Considered as a region, the Middle East docs not act with one voice in the world of 
international politics, though individual countries play a role on particular issues. The 
most important way in which the region’s development impacts on the global agenda 
is through the political economy of oil. The Middle East is home to around 65-70 
per cent of the world’s oil reserves and thus constitutes a vital interest for the 
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high-income industrialized countries and rapidly industrializing countries such as 
China and India. Middle East states form the core of the Organization of Petroleum 
Exporting Countries, the body that attempts to control levels of oil output in relation 
to market demand in order to maximize their long-run revenues. On occasion (in 
1973/4 and again in the late 1970s), OPEC has been in conflict with the major oil- 
importing countries over the price and security of supply of oil. And many oil- 
producing countries in the region are reluctant to open their oil sectors folly’ to 
Western companies and competitive pressures. Most states regard the control estab- 
lished after the nationalization of Western companies in the 1970s as a form of 
economic sovereignty to be safeguarded. 

The dominance of oil in the region’s political economy affects not only the oil- 
producing states. This is so for two reasons. First, to a limited but still significant 
extent the rents of the oil states have been recycled to the non-oil Arab states through 
the remittances of migrant workers, through transit fees for pipelines and shipments 
and through aid. Second, because of oil the region has assumed a wider geopolitical 
significance in international politics and is thus the recipient of very large location, or 
strategic, rents in the form of aid and military assistance. Hazem Bcblawi thus 
concluded that 

the oil phenomenon has cut across the whole of the Arab world, oil rich and od poor. 
Arab oil states have played a major role in propagating a new pattern ot behaviour, i.c. 
the rentier pattern . . . The impact of oil has been so pre-eminent that it is not unrealistic 
to refer to the present era ol Arab history as the oil era, where the oil disease has 
contaminated all of the Arab world. (1990, p. 98) 

Similar arguments were advanced in relation to Pahlavi Iran during the 1960s and 
1970s and apply equally to the regime that has been in power since the revolution of 
1979. 

In addition to the specific features of rentier economies and states - that is, 
economies where the national income or the generation of foreign exchange is 
dominated by oil rents and states where the bulk of the revenue derives from oil - 
the presence of oil in the Middle East has had two further effects. It has attracted the 
interests of outside powers, and with them the provision of support for friendly 
regimes. And the regional role of the United States in particular has served to contain 
or frustrate radical movements in the region that might have threatened the west’s 
access to oil on favourable terms. Defence of the status tjuo> in which the distribution 
of oil reserves in relation to population (particularly marked in Saudi Arabia and the 
Gulf* states) favours the west and in which no power - regional or other - is in a 
position to oppose US policies of openness to the worid market, has been the main 
aim of US foreign policy in the region. At the same time, the threats to these 
arrangements posed by radical nationalist forces (Nasser’s Egypt in the 1950s and 
1960s, Saddam’s Iraq until 2003, and Khomeini’s Iran in the 1980s and 1990s) have 
resulted in equally solid support for Israel. In turn, the continued reproduction of the 
Arab-Isracli conflict and the availability of rentier incomes have conspired to make 
the Middle East the most armed region of the world, and has thereby bolstered 
the presence of military and authoritarian forces in the region’s polities. Whether the 
second US-led war against Iraq of 2003 proves to be a turning point, or simply a 
repetition, in this vicious cycle remains to be seen. 
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Oil aside, the most extensive linkage of the regional to wider global agendas is 
through the European Union’s ‘Euro-Mediterranean Partnership Initiative’ and 
Turkey’s longstanding commercial agreements, including a customs union, with the 
EU. Turkey aims for membership of the EU and the formal position is that this 
remains a long-run potential, but there is considerable doubt within the Union - 
openly expressed in Greece, Germany, France and Italy - that it could ever qualify for 
accession. And even if Turkey did meet the objective criteria for membership, many 
still doubt that it could join, partly because its size would imply a considerable shift of 
power within the governance of the EU and partly on the grounds that culturally 
speaking Turkey is not a European country*. The United States has consistently 
maintained that Turkey' should become a member of the EU, in order to bind it 
firmly into the Western political and economic camp. Turkey’s role in Central Asia 
after the Cold War is, as far as the United States is concerned, an important balance to 
Iranian and Russian influence as well as a southern anchor for NATO. 

At the same time, the European Union has pursued an ambitious regional cooper- 
ation agreement - centred on the creation of a free- trade area between the EU and 
the Mediterranean countries running from Morocco to Turkey - since the EU-Med 
summit in Barcelona in 1995. It embraces twelve Mediterranean countries: Algeria, 
Cyprus, Egypt, Israel, Jordan, Lebanon, Malta, Morocco, Syria, Tunisia, Turkey' and 
the Palestinian territories. The agenda extends beyond economic relations and in- 
cludes measures to enhance regional security' and the strengthening of cultural and 
educational ties. The core, however, is the drive for freer trade and investment links 
and this requires the EU to negotiate separate accession agreements with the twelve 
Mediterranean states and for the latter to negotiate similar arrangements with one 
another. In 2001, for example, the EU signed a ‘Partnership Agreement’ aimed at 
freeing trade (with significant exceptions in the agricultural sector) with Egypt, which 
in turn had concluded agreements with Lebanon, Syria, Morocco, Tunisia, Libya, 
Iraq and Jordan. While the original grand scheme of an EU-Mediterranean free trade 
area is unlikely to be realized any time soon, it has served to institutionalize a degree 
of cooperation on trade and aspects of development. To this end, the process also 
established biennial summits to monitor progress. 

The United States has voiced its concerns that the EU— Mediter rancan initiative 
should not operate at the expense of other countries and in 1999 formally served 
notice that it would not relinquish commercial opportunities to the EU or others. 
Given that the EU aims to make its agreements WTO/GATT compatible, this is 
unlikely to involve significant conflict (except perhaps over agriculture) as both the 
EU and the US are pushing for freer trade and investment in the region. Indeed, 
immediately after the second LTS-led war against Iraq in 2003, President Bush 
announced a proposal for a free-trade agreement between the Middle East and the 
United States and committed to assisting the states of the region to join the WTO 
process. To be sure, the process is immeasurably complicated by the wider Middle 
East ‘Peace Process’, in which the United States, Russia and the LJnitcd Nations also 
have a role to play alongside the EU. 

Thus far, as we have seen, the states of the region have been unable to establish 
sufficient domestic legitimacy and sufficient trust in one another to reduce levels of 
inter-state rivalry, and this has limited projects of regional integration. In turn, this 
has resulted in the countries of the region responding to global political agendas 
largely on their ow n, independently of coordinated regional initiatives. Such limited 
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regional coordination as there has been has largely been imposed by external actors, 
such as the European Union through its Mediterranean initiative. More encompass- 
ing organizations or policies of regional economic and political cooperation have not 
vet taken root in the Middle East, thereby limiting the bargaining power of the 
region’s states in international diplomacy* and negotiations. 

The Middle East is in many respects an artiiicial region. It lacks a clear cultural or 
political identity, and the levels of economic integration within it arc very low. Every 
country in the region relates much more to the world outside the region than it does to 
its neighbours. The region has been unable to organize its affairs and define its voice in 
terms of a single, or even a dominant, intergovernmental organization. There arc, at 
root, two reasons for this. First, the states of the region and the regimes that preside 
over them have, for reasons of colonial history and for reasons of the authoritarian 
political consequences of oil-based development, had great difficulty* in establishing 
legitimacy. Rule has been authoritarian, often capricious and, above all, ineffective in 
securing broad-based socio-economic development. Inter-state rivalries and conflicts, 
which in turn distort developmental priorities, arc, to a very considerable extent, a 
function of these underlying domestic insecurities. And, second, mainly because of oil 
and partly because of Israel, the region attracts the attention and intervention of the 
major pow*crs, above all the United States. For complex (and sometimes unintended) 
reasons, Western strategy* has historically contributed substantially to reinforcing au- 
thoritarian rule and to exacerbating levels of militarization in the region. 

Taken together, domestic insecurities and external intervention, the problems of 
state formation and regime legitimacy', and of oil-based political and military aggrand- 
izement of the state, have produced regional rivalries rather than integration. The 
strategy* of the Bush administration that has gradually unfolded since the events of 
September 11, 2001, and especially in the wake of the w*ar against Iraq in 2003 and 
the tentative rcncwval of the Isracl-Palcstinc ‘Peace Process’, is presented as a bold 
attempt to break decisively with this pattern of development. Whether that is what 
the United States has in mind for the region - and it now enjoys a degree of influence 
unparalleled since the days of European colonial control - remains to be seen as do 
the prospects for success of any project to reorder the region from the outside. 

If the United States is seriously committed to a politics of regime building in Iraq, 
and if this can be accomplished on a representative and inclusive basis, the impact on 
other states in the region might be dramatic. Immediately after the end of the war 
against Iraq, opposition groups and advocates of reform in Syria and Iran were 
arguing that the only way of confronting the new-found US power in the region 
was by means of internal reform. Similar pressures arc bound to spread to Egypt and 
Saudi Arabia. And if either Iran or Egypt, or both, were to move in the direction of 
freer societies, more representative politics and continued economic reform - both 
have significant elements of popular participation, the basis for an independent legal 
system, a track-record of serious, if limited, economic reform and considerable 
reserves of national legitimacy - this would have a major stimulus across the region. 
Alternatively, the United States might lose interest in its grand designs for Iraq, or 
events in Iraq may simply destabilize the wider regional balance, perhaps bringing 
Turkish intervention in the north over the Kurdish issue, instability* to Saudi Arabia as 
a result of popular revolt and uncertainty* over the political direction of the Iraqi Shi'a 
and their relations with Iran. In that event, the prospects for regional development 
would evaporate in the face of a protracted period of civil strife and regional conflict. 
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Only time will tell how these Alternative pressures work themselves out. The 
grounds for optimism are, in my view, slim but twofold: first and most importantly, 
that many people in the region, including many elites, recognize that the old order is 
no longer sustainable; and, second, that having committed itself to a new order in 
Iraq, the United States would face a massive loss of global credibility - not to mention 
a host of future problems - were it to leave the region worse than it found it prior to 
military intervention. 


FURTHER READING 

Two introductory and comprehensive studies, Carl L. Brown, International Politics and tbs 
Middle East: Old Rules, Dangerous Game , Princeton University Press, 1984, and Raymond 
Hinne butch, The International Polities of the Middle East y Manchester University Press, 2003, 
utter complementary interpretations ot the Middle Eastern state -system in its historical and 
cultural contexts. Tarcq Y. Ismael, International Relations of the Contemporary Middle East: A 
Study of World Polities , Syracuse, New York, Syracuse Univena ty Press, 1986, is a good 
introduction to the Middle East in its international linkages. The general issue ot state 
formation in the Middle East is discussed in Simon Bromley, Rethinking Middle East Politics . 
Polity Press, Oxford, 1994, while Adeed Dawisha, Egyp in the Arab World: I he Elements of 
foreign Policy, Wiley, New York, 1976, explores the function of domestic and regional issues in 
the tormation and pursuit ot the foreign policies of a pivotal Middle Eastern state. 

The Arab-lsracli conflict and its regional and international ramitacations arc treated in Kirstm 
Schulze, The Arab- Israel Conflict , Longman, London, 1999, and in Charles D. Smith, Pales- 
tine and the Arab- Israeli Conflict , St. Martin’s Press, New York, 1996. 
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